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(The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago, 1990), Thunder in Gemini — and Other Essays on the History, Language, and Literature 
of Second Temple Palestine (JSOT Press, 1994), and The First Messiah: Investigating the Savior before Jesus (HarperSanFrancisco, 1999). He is 
currently working on a study of Jewish language and literacy in the early Roman period, based primarily on the Bar Kokhba docu- 
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GENERAL 


ad fin. 
ad loc. 
AH. 


etc. 
fig(s). 
f(f). 

fl. 
fol(s). 
frag(s). 
Heb, 
ibid. 


i.e. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


ad finem, at the end n(n). 
ad locum, at the place n.d. 
anno Hegirae, in the year of the n.p. 

Hegira no(s). 
anno mundi, in the year of the p(p). 

world pers. comm. 
Arabic pl(s). 
bn (Ar.)/ben (Heb.), son of qv. 
Babylonian Talmud r 
before the Common Era R. 
century sec. 
circa, about s.v(v). 
Common Era t. 
confer, compare trans. 
chapter(s) + 
centimeter(s) v(v). 
column(s) vol(s). 
comment(ary) y. 
died 


et alii, and others 

exempli gratia, for example 
especially 

et cetera, and so forth 
figure(s) 

and following 

floruit, flourished 
folio(s) 

fragment(s) 

Hebrew 

ibidem, in the same place 
id est, that is 

kilograms 

Latin 

literally 

Mishnah 

manuscript(s) 


note(s) 

no date 

no publisher 

number(s) 

page(s) 

personal communication 
plate(s) 

quod vide, which see 
recto 

Rav/Rabbi 

section 

sub verbo, under the word(s) 
Tosefta 
translation/translator 
verso 

verse(s) 

volume(s) 

Jerusalem Talmud 


MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS 


BL 
BN 
BLO 
CUL 
NLR 


T-S 


xi 


British Library, London 
Bibliothéque nationale, Paris 
Bodleian Library, Oxford 
Cambridge University Library 


National Library of Russia 
(PoccuitcKkad HaljMoHambHaa 
6u6muoTeka), Saint Petersburg, 
Firkovitch Hebrew (Yevr. [= 
Eppeitcxuii]) and Judaeo-Arabic 
(Yevr.-Arab. [= EBpeitcKo- 
apa6cKuit]) collections 


Taylor-Schechter Collection, 
Cambridge University Library 
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TRANSLITERATION TABLES 


I. HEBREW AND ARAMAIC 


CONSONANTS 
l 2 Ny 
m Fp) b 2 
n 2 b 3 
s fe) g M3 
; y d 3/7 
p >) h a 
f 5 v 1 
Ss xy Z t 
q ? h n 
r 4 t 0] 
§ wv y ° 
sh w k D 
t n/n kh > 


The sign? is ommitted when initial. 


Doubling with the article and biblical “vayyiqtol” forms is generally not indicated (e.g., ha-katiib, not hak-katib; va- 
yormer, not vay-y6’mer). 





VOWELS 
a a @ a 
é e * é (vocal) 
7 I 3 6 o 
6 ° © (qatan/hataf) 
ui ) u ie 


The signs i and i are also generally used in cases of scriptio defectiva (e.g., nabi? for x23 [= x23] and quam for op [= oy). 
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II. ARABIC 
CONSONANTS 

t bb e/\ 
Be boo 
; ‘ : S 
gh th og 
f ro) j fa 
q J h c 
k a kh 
l J d > 
m ° dh 5 
n s) r 4 
h ‘ z : 
w 5 7 - 
y Ss sh c: 

$ w 
afat 52: d a 


The sign ’ is omitted when initial and followed by a vowel (ie., without wasla; thus: igtidar for ,\u3\, yet hasaba ’qtidar 
for \u3! 1») as well as when final in plural verbs (i.e., when functioning as al-alif al-fasila; thus: ya‘mala rather than 
yamali’). 


VOWELS 


a 2 (and ¢s magqsiira) a 
i os (yet &o: by) i - 
a fe (yet pe uww) u . 


Before alif al-wasl the vowels \*, .<, and ,”: are respectively represented by a, i, and u (thus: ‘alayhuma °L-salam for 
adi Lgde, fi gtidar for slat 3 and abu °I-kadhib for LAsci yl). 


Tanwin, though generally not indicated, is represented by -un (for *:), -an (for ©, \%, ¢%, or, when denoting any of the 
previous, final x), or -in (for |: or, when denoting the previous, final °). 
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BIBLICAL HEBREW NAMES FOR SETTLEMENTS, COUNTRIES, 
AND ETHNIC GROUPS IN THE MIDDLE AGES 


ELINOAR BAREKET 


The tendency of medieval Jewish writers to identify the names of biblical settlements, geographical locations, and ethnic 
groups with contemporary equivalents is attested throughout the history of Jewish literature. The factors underlying this 
practice are manifold and may be itemized as follows: (1) an etymological-linguistic factor, reflecting the use of similar sounds 
or consonants to identify place-names with contemporary equivalents based on biblical tradition; (2) an intellectual factor, 
reflecting the tendency to acquire a more precise knowledge of one’s world, and to accordingly translate and identify con- 
temporary names with names known from biblical tradition; (3) a psychological factor, reflecting both a tendency to identify 
more with the Jewish people of the biblical past as well as a tendency to adjust important new events to familiar archetypes, 
thereby mitigating the perceived severity of contemporary disasters by “filtering” them through older, biblical concepts (e.g., 
designating a contemporary oppressor as “Haman” and the court Jew who confronts him as “Mordechai” [hence the popular 
Geniza phrase “Mordechai of the time”]; referring to Christianity as “Edom” or “Esau,” and Islam as “Ishmael”); and (4) an emo- 
tional factor, reflecting the desiderium to feel at home in the Diaspora (fostered by giving biblical names to their settlements, 
reinforcing the eschatological hope of living in the land that they yearn for — the Land of Israel). Taken together, all these ex- 
planations furnish us with a holistic picture of the state of mind of medieval Jewry in the Diaspora. Indeed, the strength of this 
tradition is evident from the fact that several of the names that the Jews had given to their dwelling places and ethnic groups 
are still with us today. Other names have passed away with the Jewish communities that used them. 


‘ALUQA AS “NOTHING” AND ITS USE IN POLEMICS WITH THE KARAITES: 
A STUDY OF SAADIA’S COMMENTARY ON PROVERBS 30:10-17 


NAHEM ILAN 


‘Alaga (3P17¥) (Prov 30:15) is a biblical hapax legomenon whose context is vague. It has often been understood to refer ei- 
ther to hell or to a type of insect. A few commentators, on the other hand, have understood “dliiqd as a personal name, with the 
prefixed la- being taken as the lamed auctoris (i.e., the lamed of attribution or authorship), as in 1é-it?él (Prov 30:1) and lé-miél 
(Prov 31:1). 

Saadia titled his commentary on Proverbs Kitab talab al-hikma (“the Book of Wisdom-Seeking”), which he begins with a 
lengthy introduction. His reading of Proverbs was literary, viewing it not as a collection of proverbs, but rather as a unified 
work expounding a certain philosophy. Unlike other commentators, who identified lyrical elements in Proverbs, including the 
device of idea repetition, Saadia believed that the text should be read with sequential precision, giving specific consideration 
to the meaning of each word and individual proverb as well as their unique contribution to the text. This meticulous method 
of reading is, in his view, required at three levels: the verse level, in which every word has a specific meaning and reason for 
its order within the verse; the chapter level, in which meaning is derived from the order of verses; and the book level, in which 
meaning is derived from the totality of the composition. 

Saadia divided chapter 30 into two unequal parts. The verse discussed here (15) appears in the second paragraph of the 
second part. In his comment on the end of the first paragraph of the second part, Saadia writes that “the second topic is that 
of the descendants following the methods taught to them by their forbears as representing truth.” This indicates more than a 
touch of polemic. In explaining that the next paragraph (vv. 10-17) refers to a true tradition, he implies that other traditions 
only pretend to be true, while in fact they are false, detached, baseless, or fictitious. 


xiv 
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Verse 15 Saadia interprets in connection with to the previous verse (or verses), identifying it as the reason for what was 
said beforehand. In his opinion, this very verse is the Archimedean point for the eight verses comprising the paragraph under 
discussion. Beginning with an explanation of why verse 15 precedes verse 16, he then provides an explanation of the structure 
of verse 15 and its appearance after verse 14. He then points out that the reference of the verse is to the entire paragraph 
while also expounding it as a reference to a dangerous opponent who is not satisfied with the extant data and is therefore 
bound to bring destruction upon himself. 

Medieval Jewish polemicists often refrain from specifically mentioning their opponents, as does Saadia in this case. We 
may, nonetheless, infer an identity from his description of the opponent as one who rejects true tradition while remaining 
obstinate and unreasonable. This is precisely the way in which Saadia sought to portray the Karaites of his time. By taking ad- 
vantage of the linguistic and stylistic difficulties posed by this verse, Saadia homiletically polemicizes with the Karaites, thus 
continuing previous rabbinic tradition. His reading is based on the view presented in his introduction to Proverbs, according 
to which the book represents a unified theory, the objective of which is “the Seeking of Wisdom.” However, while fostering an 
overall reading of the book characterized by meticulous attention to the order of verses and chapters, this view contradicts 
his specifically anti-Karaite explanation of verses 10-17, as is clear from his interpretation of its last verses. Saadia’s interpre- 
tation of these verses is thus a good example of the potential gain — as well as the price paid — in adopting an ideologically- 
polemically motivated hermeneutic as opposed to a less biased, more contextually-focused one. Though giving us a clear 
expression of his own views on sectarianism, Saadia does little in this instance to assist the reader in understanding the literal 
meaning of the verse. 

The appendix includes a diagram of the structure of Saadia’s introduction to Proverbs. 


HISTORY AND HISTORY-WRITING IN CHRONICLES IN THE LIGHT OF BIBLICAL, 
ANCIENT NEAR EASTERN, AND GRAECO-ROMAN CULTURES 


ISAAC KALIMI 


In this essay I consider the biblical book of Chronicles from a historical perspective for the sake of achieving a more bal- 
anced assessment of both it and its author. I conclude that the primary literary nature of the book as a whole is historiography 
(specifically, a “sacred-didactic” historical-writing — that is, its “philosophy of history” is mainly theological and its purpose 
is didactic) and its author was, synchronically defined, a historian. The existence of some overestimated numbers, fictional 
speeches, prayers, and letters in the book, as well as various theological features, inner-interpretations, and midrashic ele- 
ments, does not undermine the definition of Chronicles as historical writing. In fact, all these elements exist also in other 
comparable writings such as the early biblical historical writings and ancient Near Eastern documents, as well as Greek, Hel- 
lenistic, and Roman historiography. These works were generally recognized as being essentially historical writings. 

As a historian, the Chronicler evaluates the sources that he drew from the earlier “biblical” writings. This evaluation 
took place within the strictures of his own historical, cultural, and religious norms. The Chronicler did not intend to describe 
past events, institutions, and personalities as they really happened or existed. Rather, he meant to review the past within the 
specific context of his time, place, social, religious, cultural, and political conditions. As an individual inevitably conditioned 
by his time, place, and historical context, the Chronicler selects from the earlier texts and topics concerning Israel’s past that 
which is related to his own agenda and audience. He evaluates those texts and topics and retells the past from the perspective 
of his own socio-historical context and norms, literary and religious standards and concerns. Accordingly, one must under- 
stand the book in light of the historical context in which the Chronicler approaches his data. 

Throughout the course of my analysis in this essay the Chronicler is presented in a much more positive light than is usu- 
ally the case in modern biblical scholarship. The Chronicler evaluated the older material to which he had access from a logical, 
restrained, and thoughtful perspective. This does not mean, of course, that the modern historian must uncritically accept the 
methods of the Chronicler and automatically credit his writing with historical trustworthiness. There is, nonetheless, a germ 
of historical veracity in several of the events or their details as described in Chronicles. The task of the modern historian is to 
cautiously evaluate this fascinating book in order to extract the potential historical data that may contribute to our under- 
standing of the pre- and post-exilic periods encompassing the history of ancient Israel. 
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THE VIEW OF ABRAHAM IBN EZRA ON THE DURATIVE NATURE OF UNIVERSAL CREATION 


ABRAHAM LIPSHITZ 


In this article I take issue with an attempt by some modern scholars to ascribe to the twelfth-century biblical commen- 
tator Abraham ibn Ezra a cosmological view advanced by Philo of Alexandria with regard to the durative nature of universal 
creation. According to this view, universal creation commenced with the performance of a divine and supernatural act of infi- 
nite duration. However, a careful examination of existing sources reveals that Ibn Ezra remained committed to the traditional 
principles of the biblical Creation chapter. According to these principles, the constituent elements of the universe were called 
into existence by creation ex nihilo over a period of six days (i.e., 6 x 24 hours) only. Following this period there was an absolute 
cessation of all creative activity and an epoch of natural development ensued. 


TEN NEWLY IDENTIFIED FRAGMENTS OF SAADIA’S COMMENTARY ON THE BOOK OF ESTHER: 
THE JUDAEO-ARABIC TEXT (WITH AN APPENDIX CONTAINING A FRAGMENT 
OF JUDAH IBN BAL‘AM’S COMMENTARY ON ESTHER) 


MICHAEL G. WECHSLER 


Presented herein is a critical edition of the ten newly identified fragments of Saadia’s Arabic commentary (excluding his 
Arabic translation) on the book of Esther that is introduced and translated in my English contribution to this volume. The 
Arabic text in all of these fragments — representing seven different manuscripts — is in Hebrew script, consistent with the 
testimony of other manuscript witnesses to Saadia’s Arabic works. The original and varying orthography of the fragments has 
been retained in my edition, with the exception that the letters ©, c, ¢, 3, 42 &, &, and & have been respectively stan- 
sought to restore the text, where possible, on the basis of (in order of preference): (1) the extant text on the same passage in 
another one of the presently edited fragments, (2) the extant text on the same passage in a previously published (or identified 
but non-published) fragment (a complete descriptive inventory of these is given in the appendix of our English article), or (3) 
the context (usually no more than a few words). All restorations and their bases have been noted. 

As an appendix I have also included a critical edition of the only extant fragment of the Judaeo-Arabic commentary on 
Esther by Judah ibn Bal‘am (11th c.), in MS Bodleian (Oxford) Heb.d.68, fol. 31v. As sparse as it is, this fragment yields two pos- 
sible instances of direct influence by Saadia (both indirectly cited views ad 1:1), as noted in the introduction of my English 
article. 
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PREFACE 


The usual challenge of a Festschrift — to reflect the scholastic activity of its honoree — was keenly felt by us in soliciting 
contributions for the present volume, the honoree of which is one of those rare breed of scholar whose oeuvre is character- 
ized not only by uncommon breadth of diversity, but also by exemplary depth of acumen and analysis, infused throughout by 
remarkably consistent attention to even the smallest of details. Professor Golb, it may be said, represents a true synthesis of 
the best elements of both the French Annales school and the Wissenschaft des Judenthums movement, combining his multifari- 
ous interests in the Jewish historical-cultural heritage with both a holistic-synthetic approach to its study as well as close and 
critical attention to all aspects of the relevant data — whether orthographic, philological, literary, geographical, archaeo- 
logical, ideological, biographical, or otherwise. While Professor Golb’s oeuvre defies easy categorization (though an incipient 
schema for such may be found, appropriately enough, in his own 2012 article on the cynosure of jiidische Wissenschaft, M. 
Steinschneider), we believe that the contributions contained herein reflect the diversity of his researches and, in their quality, 
constitute a becoming tribute to the honoree. Thematically, these contributions may be divided, more or less, into the follow- 
ing categories, all of which also apply — though not exhaustively — to Professor Golb’s own oeuvre (authors’ names in paren- 
thesis): 


Biographies (Kraemer, Kaegi). 

Text editions and translations, with analysis (Ben-Shammai, Fenton, Friedman, Sandman, Wechsler). 
Grammar/Lexicography (Blau). 

Exegesis, philosophy, theology, and polemics (Bareket, Elior, Ilan, Krakowski, Lipshitz, Polliack). 
History of modern scholarship (Gallego). 

Jewish socio-cultural history (Gil, Holo, Kedar, Stillman). 

Textual criticism (Lasker). 

Codicological-textual history (Saenger). 

Dead Sea Scrolls (Tomasino, Wise). 

Historiography (Kalimi). 


What this collection does not reflect is the character of the honoree and his contingent manner of interacting with others, 
whether professionally, personally, or pedagogically. As one who has both observed and been on the direct receiving end of 
such interaction — and as affirmed by my conversations with other former students and colleagues — such character and man- 
ner, irrespective of their venue, are perhaps best described as, simply, expressions of a consistent and indefatigable humanitas: 
a classical Menschlichkeit in the fullest sense. Toward colleague and student alike he is both gracious and polite, treating each 
with equal respect and taking genuine interest in their ideas — with students in particular demonstrating a remarkable for- 
bearance, pushing them continually to reach beyond their present capabilities while sincerely affirming the progress that 
they have made. Reading classes with Professor Golb — usually held in the close cloister of his university office — were to this 
writer at the same time both invigorating and discomfiting: invigorating because of the passion, knowledge, and fastidiously 
critical thinking exemplified and infectiously communicated by the pedagogue, and discomfiting because of my own increas- 
ing sense, as the student, of how much more | had yet to learn, how much more precise my reading and fastidious my analyti- 
cal abilities could yet be ... a discomfiture, in short, that is of all things perhaps the greatest gift of any teacher to his pupil, 
and most vital to any scholar: that which impels him beyond the pitfall of intellectual stasis to the pursuit of not only more 
knowledge, but greater understanding. 

Of Maimonides, al-Harizi writes in his Judaeo-Arabic travelogue Kitab al-durar (ed. Blau et al., §12.172) that “through his 
writings the ignorant have become scholars” (wa-sarat bi-kutubihi ‘I-jahilin ulama@’a) — an assessment that we find apropos in 
every respect to Professor Golb and his own oeuvre, both written as well as verbal, published as well as personal. It is thus with 
deep gratitude, admiration, and friendship that we offer to him the present collection, albeit with a keen awareness of the in- 
complete return on our part for the impact that he has had upon us all. 


We wish to express our gratitude, first and foremost, to the Oriental Institute’s director, Professor Gil Stein, and the Pub- 
lications Committee for accepting this volume into their prestigious Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization series. It was, of 
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course, our first choice — and eminently apropos — that this volume should appear as a publication of the Oriental Institute, 
where the honoree has spent the majority of his academic tenure. We are likewise deeply grateful to the Publications Office 
editors Thomas G. Urban and Leslie Schramer, as well as assistant editor Rebecca Cain, for so admirably executing the layout 
and production of this volume, which proved to be a special challenge given the variety of contribution formats and languages. 
This volume, in fact, represents the first time that the Oriental Institute has ever published articles in Modern Hebrew — a 
distinction quite fitting for a volume honoring a scholar who is himself so well known for his pioneering work in Hebraica and 
Judaica. 

For provision of and permission to reproduce the plates in this volume, we wish to thank James Carder (archivist and 
house collection manager) and the imaging staff of Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and Collection (Washington, D.C.); the 
imaging staff of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek (Munich); Piet van Boxel (Hebraica and Judaica curator), Rahel Kasemaa (se- 
nior assistant librarian: Hebraica and Judaica Collections), and the imaging staff of the Bodleian Library (Oxford); Ben Outh- 
waite (head of the Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit) and the imaging staff of Cambridge University Library; and Boris 
Zaykovsky (Curator, Sector of Oriental Manuscripts) and Marina Lyubimova (head of the Manuscript Department) of the Na- 
tional Library of Russia (St. Petersburg) — as well as my wife, Lydia Wechsler, who personally retrieved and delivered the im- 
ages therefrom for my own contribution; and Sarah Diamant (administrative librarian, Special Collections) and the rest of the 
staff of the Special Collections staff of the Jewish Theological Seminary of America (New York). 

My own thanks to Larry Davidhizar, dean of the Undergraduate School, Moody Bible Institute (Chicago), for acquiescing to 
my request for a reduced teaching load in order to devote more time to editorial work on this volume inter alia. 

Finally, though we have made every effort to present as “clean,” precise, and consistent a work as possible, there are un- 
doubtedly still some typographical errors and inconsistencies lurking here and there — an almost inevitable state of affairs 
given the size and diversity of this volume. In such instances we would implore the reader’s grace and forbearance, following 
in the footsteps of the honoree himself. 


Chicago, Thanksgiving 2011 Michael G. Wechsler 
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PORTRAIT OF THE SCHOLAR 
JOEL L. KRAEMER 


BIRTH AND EDUCATION 


Norman Golb was born in Albany Park in northwest Chicago in 1928, only fifteen miles and light years 
away from Hyde Park and the University of Chicago. His father, Joseph, was from the Goloborodko family in 
Bielatchekhov (where Shalom Aleichem lived for many years) in the Ukraine. His mother, Rachel (Rose), was born 
into the family Bilalovska in Berdichev, an important Hasidic center, also in the Ukraine. Joseph and Rachel met 
after both families had settled in Chicago. Along with thousands of Jewish refugees who crowded into Chicago, 
the two families first resided in the Maxwell Street area. In those years, Albany Park was home to many Eastern 
European and Russian Jews. Of some fifty-five thousand residents, almost twenty-five thousand were Jewish. 

Norman’s family belonged to the Bet ha-Knesset ha-Gedolah (the Great Synagogue), which was a traditional 
conservative synagogue. He attended its Hebrew School and thereafter its Hebrew High School. Classes met 
four days a week, competing with secular high school activities, such as the tennis team, which Norman joined. 
Subsequently, he attended the Hebrew Department of the Hebrew College in Chicago. 

I first met Norman (Nahum) at this time, when he was twenty, at Camp Ramah, a Hebrew camp near Eagle 
River in northern Wisconsin. I remember him with a counselor’s clip board and wearing a whistle around his neck. 
His campers staged an amusing and memorable performance at the end of the season. 

Not born into prosperous circumstances, he did not attend an elite university away from home. He first stud- 
ied at Wright Junior College, now (Wilbur) Wright College, and thereafter at Roosevelt College (now University), 
receiving his B.A. in English literature. 

At this point, an exceptional academic opportunity presented itself. The University of Chicago offered a 
Graduate-Student-at-Large program, allowing a student to take courses at the university for a grade and credit ina 
transferable record of study. At the age of twenty, Norman Golb joined the program, enabling him to study for two 
years at the Oriental Institute (1948-50) and to learn Greek and Latin offered in Classics. At the Oriental Institute, 
he studied with some of the greatest scholars in their fields. He took a course in Judaic texts (mostly Hebrew) 
with Ralph Marcus, professor of Hellenistic culture; with I. J. Gelb for one quarter in beginning Assyriology; 
with W. A. Irwin on the Book of Job; with Raymond Bowman in Aramaic inscriptions (where he first learned the 
principles and practice of palaeography); and with Samuel Isaac Feigin in Bible. He did two years of steady work 
under Gustave E. von Grunebaum in Arabic language and literature. After one year of basic grammar and related 
content, he worked with von Grunebaum on Arabic geographical texts, Qur’4n commentaries, and Ibn Rushd, in 
that order. Von Grunebaum was a passionate student of Arabic poetry and invited his pupil to read Hebrew poetry 
to him so he could hear how it sounds." 








' Gustave von Grunebaum was born in Vienna in 1909 and re- __ Eastern Center. The 1950s and 1960s were the heyday of European 
ceived his Ph.D. at the University of Vienna in oriental studies _ orientalism in Arabic studies, with H. A. R. Gibb at Harvard, S. 
when he was twenty-one. His first book, based on his disserta- D. Goitein at the University of Pennsylvania, von Grunebaum at 
tion, was Die Wirklichkeitweite der fritharabischen Dichtung (1937). Chicago and UCLA, and Franz Rosenthal at Penn and thereaf- 
In 1938, after the Anschluss, he left for the United States. In 1943, ter at Yale. Gibb immigrated from Oxford, whereas Goitein, von 
he was invited to join the faculty at the University of Chicago, Grunebaum, and Rosenthal were from Austria and Germany, the 
where he taught until 1957, when he left for UCLA to become _ last two refugees from the Nazis. 

professor of Near Eastern history and director of a new Near 
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In 1949, Norman Golb married Ruth Magid, who for many years has had an active career as a teacher. They 
had three children — two sons and a daughter. Ruth always gave Norman the support he needed in his academic 
endeavors as a patient listener and wise counselor. 


DOCTORATE 


Halfway through the 1949/50 academic year, another door opened for Norman Golb. He met the great archae- 
ologist and Bible scholar William Foxwell Albright of Johns Hopkins University, who came to Chicago to lecture 
and to visit the Oriental Institute. Norman told Albright about his interest in the Dead Sea Scrolls. The discipline 
was then in its infancy. 

The providential meeting influenced his choice of graduate studies. He went to Johns Hopkins and studied 
archaeology, ancient Palestinian history, and several of the newly found Qumran texts with Albright. (Scholars in 
Jerusalem sent Albright copies of the Scrolls as soon as they became available.) Norman began studying Judaeo- 
Arabic with Samuel Rosenblatt, with whom he also read Tannaitic texts.” (Tannaitic Hebrew has been a passion 
of his and one of his course offerings throughout his teaching career.) He studied Hebrew and Semitic linguistics 
with Frank R. Blake.* Norman spent two years at Johns Hopkins, and in 1954, at the age of twenty-six, he received 
his Ph.D. degree in Judaic and Semitic Studies with a dissertation on “The Cairo Damascus Covenant and Karaite 
Literature.”* Professor Golb is no longer proud of his effort, as he was then under the impression that the Qumran 
residents formed a sect, a view held by the main researchers. He actually finished his dissertation in Philadelphia, 
which was the next station on his life’s journey. 


POST-DOCTORATE 


Dr. Golb went to Philadelphia for two years (1952-54) on a Cyrus Adler Post-doctoral Research Fellowship at 
Dropsie College.® He studied there with Solomon Leon Skoss, a Judaeo-Arabic scholar, with whom he concentrated 
especially on David ben Abraham al-Fasi, whose Kitab jami‘ al-alfaz, a Hebrew-Arabic dictionary of the Bible, Skoss 
had edited. In addition, he studied Arabic poetry with Meir M. Bravmann and took a course in elementary Persian 
with Moshe Perlmann.° He audited a few courses with Abraham Newman (historical responsa of Sephardim) and 
Solomon Zeitlin (talmudic text analysis), but otherwise was not close to them. In these early years, the Golbs were 
hard pressed for money to support their fledgling family. Dr. Golb taught elementary Arabic at Dropsie and was 
an instructor at Akiba Academy in the Hebrew and English departments (1952-54). 

Philadelphia brightened when, in the academic year 1954/55, the great S. D. Goitein visited on a sabbatical 
before taking up a regular appointment at the University of Pennsylvania in 1957. Dr. Golb was thrilled to study 
with Goitein, and Goitein delighted in finding a promising young scholar whom he could train in Geniza docu- 
ments and Judaeo-Arabic. 

Goitein made it possible for Dr. Golb to spend two years (1955-57) in Israel on a Warburg Fellowship for 
Research in Judaic and Semitic Studies at the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. He even found a convenient place 





* See Golb 1956-57; 1957; 1960; and 1961. 
> Dropsie College of Hebrew and Cognate Learning was founded 


? Samuel Rosenblatt was son of the great cantor Joseph (Yossele) 
Rosenblatt. His translation of Saadia Gaon’s Book of Beliefs and 


Opinions, published by the Yale Judaica Series (1948), is well 
known, as is his edition and translation of part of Abraham ben 
Moses’ (Maimonides) High Ways to Perfection (Arabic title: Kifayat 
al-@bidin) in two volumes (1927 and 1938). 

3 Frank R. Blake had written A Resurvey of Hebrew Tenses, with an 
Appendix: Hebrew Influence on Biblical Aramaic (1951), and many 
studies on Hebrew grammar and syntax. 


1907 and later became Dropsie University, then the Annenberg 
Research Institute, and finally the Center for Advanced Judaic 
Studies (CAJS) at the University of Pennsylvania. 

° Bravmann, an outstanding Arabist, is best known for The 
Spiritual Background of Early Islam: Studies in Ancient Arab Concepts 
(1972). Perlmann (not to be confused with Moshe Pearlman) went 
on to teach at UCLA. 
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for the Golbs to live in Rehavia, where many of the university’s faculty reside, streets are named for medieval 
poets and culture heroes, and classical music wafts from apartment windows. 

Dr. Golb took private lessons with Goitein, sitting by his side, poring over Geniza manuscripts. He also attended 
Arabic courses given by the outstanding Arabist D. H. Baneth, along with Hava Lazarus-Yafeh and Shmuel Moreh, 
and he studied Near Eastern history with the erudite Eli Strauss-Ashtor, who made use of Geniza documents in 
his research. 

Dr. Golb attended a course on the Zohar given by Gershom Scholem, the foremost expert on Jewish mysticism 
and powerful presence at the university with a worldwide reputation. Scholem was a congenial host. On walks 
in Jerusalem, Dr. Golb discussed Jewish studies with the illustrious scholar, occasionally criticizing the lack of 
interest in Karaite studies at the Hebrew University and elsewhere. Scholem, who was broad minded about Jewish 
studies, nevertheless did not think that the Karaites were a worthy subject. Fortunately, Golb’s view prevailed, 
and Karaite studies are now intensely pursued in Israel and elsewhere by outstanding scholars. 

In 1956-57, Dr. Golb was secretary of the Institute of Jewish Studies at the university. His studies on the 
Warburg Research Fellowship during the academic years 1955-57 led to Golb’s early publications in Geniza stud- 
ies, such as his extensive and meticulous article on legal documents from the Geniza.’ The documents, all from a 
single manuscript (Cambridge T-S 18J1), were from various towns, a circumstance that naturally brought Golb to 
explore Egyptian topography, culminating in a valuable two-part study.’ The legal documents required a discus- 
sion of the economic life of the people involved in the legal transactions in Egypt and surrounding countries, and 
it included a fascinating section on the role of women in economic life. “One fact stood out,” Golb writes, that 
was confirmed by later research, that women’s names were “given only in Arabic” with few exceptions, whereas 
men’s names were given “in their Hebrew forms, with or without the Arabic equivalents or surnames.”® 


TEACHING 


After his two-year sojourn in Israel, Norman Golb became visiting lecturer in Hebrew and Semitic Studies at 
the University of Wisconsin (1957-58). His next appointment was at Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, where he 
taught for five years (1958-63). Although President Nelson Glueck respected him and even offered him long-term 
employment, others on the faculty were hostile. The historian Ellis Rivkin, for example, accepted Solomon Zeitlin’s 
thesis that the Dead Sea Scrolls either were written during the medieval period or were a complete forgery.’° 

In 1963, aged thirty-five, Norman Golb was appointed to a position at the University of Chicago, where 
he became professor of Hebrew and Judaeo-Arabic studies in the Department of Near Eastern Languages and 
Civilizations and in the Oriental Institute. In 1988, he was made Ludwig Rosenberger Professor in Jewish History 
and Civilization. The institute he first visited as a youth of twenty, thrilled to study at the feet of preeminent 
scholars, fifteen years later became his home, where he expounded on his own ideas for the next half century 
and more. 

By the time of his appointment, he had started to doubt the dominant Dead Sea Scrolls paradigm, which held 
that the Scrolls were written at Qumran by the Essene sect. Paradoxically, the Essene hypothesis was shared by 
both Pére Roland de Vaux, of the Dominican Order and director of the Ecole Biblique in Arab East Jerusalem, and 
by Yigael Yadin of the Hebrew University (and previously by his father, Professor Eliezer Sukenik), and dominated 
study of the Scrolls. 

At the Oriental Institute, Ralph Marcus and I. J. Gelb explored the Scrolls on the basis of de Vaux’s ideas, and 
Professor Golb was reluctant to announce his new theory until he had tenure. When the university hired Joseph 
Fitzmyer, SJ., whose field included the Dead Sea Scrolls, Professor Golb’s course on the subject was removed from 








7 Golb 1958. This was part of a Geniza project under Goitein’s ° Golb 1958: 29. 

direction, including his early students at the Hebrew University, 10 Early on, radiocarbon tests on linen wrappers of the Scrolls 
Murad Michael, and Joseph Eliash. dated them to between 167 B.c.£. and 233 C.E. For Zeitlin’s de- 
8 Golb 1965c and 1974. bunking theory, see Zeitlin 1956. 
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the curriculum." Never one to surrender without a fight, he went to the president of the university and argued 
for academic freedom and his right to teach a course on the Scrolls. The president granted his request, and his 
course was reinstated. 

In the summer of 1966, Professor Golb taught a course on medieval Jewish history at Harvard. 

Professor Golb was a Guggenheim Fellow twice in the 1960s, first in 1964 and then in 1966, and received re- 
search grants from the American Philosophical Society, the American Council of Learned Societies, the Littauer 
Foundation, and the National Endowment for the Humanities. 


QUMRAN 


In 1969-70, Professor Golb and his family were in Israel, living in Jerusalem. He was affiliated with Tel Aviv 
University and was a research associate of the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem. He made several 
trips to Qumran to view the site and became convinced that it was not a monastery but rather a fortress. The large 
room designated by the Ministry of Tourism as a scriptorium could easily have been a room for other purposes. 
He took me once to Qumran in his station wagon with his kids in the back. At the site, walking through and view- 
ing it from afar, he referenced his doubts about the Essene hypothesis. I became convinced that his doubts were 
warranted and that his theory deserved a serious hearing. 

Professor Golb’s theory was generated by anomalies in the traditional scenario. For instance, many scribal 
hands appear among the Scrolls, which embrace a range of doctrines. What is more, there is little palpable evi- 
dence of scribal pursuits at Qumran or any intimate bond between the Scrolls and the Qumran site, which was 
presumably a secular location, occupied mainly by soldiers and pottery makers. The Scrolls, Professor Golb has 
contended, are rather from libraries in the Jerusalem region, produced by various Jewish groups, and brought 
to Qumran for safe keeping as the Romans were closing in on Jerusalem circa 66-70. The Scrolls give us a picture 
of Judaism in the late Second Temple period prior to the editing of the Mishnah (ca. 200) and the formation of 
Pharisaic Judaism.” 

In the early 1990s, Professor Golb was in the vanguard of scholars pressing for release of the Dead Sea Scrolls 
for study by the scholarly public, and he organized an international congress on the Scrolls under the sponsor- 
ship of the New York Academy of Sciences and the Oriental Institute.’ 

Professor Golb’s opposition to the Essene hypothesis was received with hostility by most researchers in Israel 
and elsewhere. Resistance to Professor Golb was particularly keen in Jerusalem, at the Hebrew University, the 
Shrine of the Book, and Israel Museum. Those who believe in academic freedom may be disappointed to learn 
that Norman Golb was not invited to the sixty-years celebration of the Dead Sea Scrolls at the Hebrew University 
in 2008, and his book Who Wrote the Dead Sea Scrolls? was removed from the Albright Institute library.“ 

Yet in the last decade, some researchers — among them the Hebrew University archaeologist Yizhar Hirschfeld 
(d. 2006) and an archaeological team directed by Yitzhak Magen and Yuval Peleg, of the Israel Antiquities Authority, 
who inspected the site for a decade — came to conclusions supportive of Professor Golb’s thesis.’° They found that 
Qumran was the site of a large pottery-manufacturing center. The pools at Qumran, they claimed, were not ritual 
baths for a sect, but rather a means for accumulating rainwater and clay for the pottery industry. The dwellers 
at Qumran, they wrote, were not poor and did not live like ascetics and hermits. They were prosperous and were 
occupied with international trade, exporting balsam and stoneware. The archaeologists concluded that the Scrolls 
were not written at Qumran; they were brought to Qumran from Jerusalem to conceal them from the conquering 








1 See now Fitzmyer 2000. M4 Who Wrote the Dead Sea Scrolls? The Search for the Secret of Qumran 

2 See Golb, “On the Jerusalem Origin of the Dead Sea Scrolls,” was published by Scribner in January 1995 and by Michael O’Mara 

posted at the Oriental Institute Internet site, June 5, 2009, http:// in England in 1996 and has since appeared in several languages, 

oi.uchicago.edu/pdf/jerusalem_origin_dss.pdf. including Japanese. 

13 Wise et al. 1994. 5 Hirschfeld 1992; 2003; 2004; Magen and Peleg 2007; Galor, 
Humbert, and Zangenberg 2006. 
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Romans. What is more, Professor Rachel Elior, of the Department of Jewish Thought at the Hebrew University, 
concluded on textual and historical grounds that the Scrolls came mainly from Jerusalem.'® 

Significantly, the three biblical books represented by most Dead Sea Scrolls manuscripts are Deuteronomy, 
Isaiah, and Psalms, which were the three books that had a central place in the scribal curriculum in Jerusalem 
and were the most quoted in the New Testament.” It is a stretch to imagine Essene scribes writing at Qumran 
according to scribal practices of scribes in Jerusalem. 

A constant pitfall in scholarship is that once a theory is accepted by leading, influential scholars, the rest fall 
into line. Then if some “Copernicus” comes along and challenges the theory, offering another that explains the 
phenomenon better, scholars are reluctant to abandon the regnant theory and embrace the new one. Institutions 
and museums, international conferences and books may ostracize the scholar who transmits a new message. 

Professor Golb has applied Thomas S. Kuhn’s theory of scientific revolution to the Dead Sea Scrolls contro- 
versy.'® Accordingly, the old view of the Dead Sea Scrolls became the paradigm or normal science for study of 
the field. Paradigms solve puzzles, but when the puzzles are not solved and enough anomalies appear in the old 
paradigm, a crisis emerges. Into the breach enters a new paradigm. The paradigm shift is not peaceful because 
the adherents of the old paradigm defend it with sword and buckler. A battle takes place, with the adherents, 
institutions, and power of the old paradigm arrayed against revolutionaries. Eventually, when the dust settles, 
the new paradigm gradually gains adherents and replaces the old. 


KHAZARIAN HEBREW DOCUMENTS 


Professor Golb has made important discoveries by the accurate decipherment of toponyms. His correct decod- 
ing of the word for Kiev (qyywb) in a parchment document from Cambridge (MS T-S 12.122) led him to one of his 
most dramatic findings, a tenth-century Hebrew letter by Khazarian Jews.'’ As the document concerned medieval 
Russia and had a Turkic inscription at the end, he consulted Professor Omeljan Pritsak of Harvard. The two an- 
nounced the discovery in 1967. Following his exacting method, Professor Golb exerted every effort, including use 
of ultraviolet photography, to ascertain readings. Moreover, Ruth Golb prepared a palaeographical chart of the 
Khazarian Kievan letter, which showed details that helped establish textual readings. 

There is little documentary evidence on the Khazars and their kingdom. The small amount that has survived 
in the Geniza — including a fragment of a letter by a Khazar Jew to Hisday (Hasdai) ibn Shaprut (MS T-S Misc. 
5.38), published by Solomon Schechter in 1912, and then by Pavel Kokovcov in 1932 — had not been considered 
genuine by most historians. Professors Golb and Pritsak showed that the newly discovered Kiev document and 
the letter published by Schechter were authentic, thereby providing a solid basis for Khazar studies. Thus, a small 
beginning, the correct decipherment of a single toponym, produced a seismic wave. 

The Kiev letter was utilized by Pritsak to reconstruct the earliest history of the city, bearing upon the origins 
of the Rus’ and their conquest of Kiev in the 930s.”° The letter is hence significant for East Slavic as well as Jewish 
history. The Schechter letter tells of the military prowess of the Khazars in battles with the Alans, Byzantines, 
Rus’, and others and describes a religious disputation in which Christians, Jews, and Muslims participated, with 
the Jews prevailing.”! It also depicts the immigration of Jews from other places to the country of the Khazars. 








16 Flior 2004. of a Platonic dialogue. The Kuzari, we learn from Golb and Pritsak 
17 Van der Toorn 2007: 102-03, 124, 241, 261. (1982), was based on an actual event that was fictionalized by the 
18 See Golb 1995, 110 and n. 284. Cf. Shedinger 2000, esp. pp. author. Ha-Levi added a philosopher to the Christians, Muslims, 
463-66 on Golb. and Jews of his source. The anonymous narrator (who should not 


be identified with ha-Levi) says that he agreed with most of what 
the haber said, thereby differentiating between himself and the 
haber. Barry Kogan and Diana Lobel, following Strauss, correctly 
read the Kuzari as a dramatic dialogue, avoiding the common fal- 
lacy of identifying the views of the habér with those of ha-Levi or 
the anonymous narrator. 


19 Golb and Pritsak 1982; Russian translation (Jerusalem: 
Gesharim Press, 1997; second Russian edition, Moscow, 2003). A 
second volume of the English version is in preparation. 

20 See Samuel Ettinger’s appraisal in Russian Review (1984). 

*1 This historical account of various religious groups pleading 
their case before the Khazars is the basis of Judah ha-Levi’s dra- 
matic dialogue in the Kuzari, which has been read as an imitation 
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Golb and Pritsak claim that the conversion was not limited to the king, his court, and the upper class, but rather 
touched a broad segment of the general population. As for the destiny of the Khazars, the authors suggest that 
Khazar Jews eventually became assimilated into the Ukrainian population. 


ROUEN 


In the 1960s Professor Golb had written some groundbreaking articles on French Jewish history and the First 
Crusade, mainly on the basis of Geniza documents. At that time, in his thirties, his writing was already on the 
highest level. One of these studies was on the city Monieux. As so often occurred in his research, the name was 
uncovered by a careful reading of a manuscript (Cambridge T-S 16.100, vellum).”* I want you to hear his words: 


It took us only a short time to recognize this [the transcription] at Cambridge; but wishing to be absolutely certain 
in this matter, we ordered various photographs of the document, with which the helpful staff at Cambridge im- 
mediately supplied us. In the following months we examined and re-examined this word, and the text as a whole, 
with every possible type of scientific device. We corresponded with several colleagues about the crucial place- 
name, and showed them all the evidence relating thereto. They were agreed that the only possible transliteration 
of the place-name was the one arrived at by us in the summer of 1964. 


The document is an epistle concerning a noble lady who converted to Judaism, and it was one of three valu- 
able medieval Hebrew letters of the Jews of what is now France preserved in the Cairo Geniza. Another concerns 
a wealthy Jew of Rouen whose land holdings were divested by a Norman duke. The article on Monieux is a small 
masterpiece, which brings the place to life and gives a three-dimensional picture of it. It shows Golb’s keen eye 
for vivid detail. The Geniza was a source of brilliant findings concerning the First Crusade and the fate of the 
French Jews at this time.” 

Another of Golb’s Geniza discoveries concerned Obadiah the proselyte (about 1070 to 1140), who set liturgi- 
cal texts to music similar to Gregorian chants.** An academic conference was held in the city Oppido Lucano in 
southern Italy (region of Basilicata) in late March 2004 to honor Obadiah, “whose fame was enhanced nearly 40 
years ago in Norman Golb’s pioneering work.” For this discovery and related research, he was awarded in 2006 
“Cittadinanza onorario per meriti scientifici” by the commune of Oppido Lucano. 

Golb is exceptional among Geniza scholars in revealing so many Geniza documents pertaining to European 
history. His work on Geniza manuscripts in their more usual Near Eastern setting shows the same attention to 
palaeographic detail and search for new knowledge and fresh discoveries. He uncovered, for example, a marriage 
contract from Wardunia of Baghdad, identifying the place by correcting the reading of a previous editor from 
bé-wardunya hda-“r (“in the city of Wardunia”) to bé-wardunya dé-baghdad.”* 

Examining a document at Oxford that A. E. Cowley, in the Bodleian catalog, described as illegible and its place 
of origin too difficult to make out, Golb concluded that it contained the geographical term saraqiisah (Syracuse), 
made legible by ultraviolet light, and bearing the date a.m. (4)780 = C.E. 1020.”° It is a court document written 
when Syracuse was still under Islamic control and is the earliest document from Sicily in either Latin, Greek, or 
Arabic. Thus a document considered illegible yielded a long narrative concerning a court case of great interest 
that, but for Golb’s curiosity and persistence, would probably have remained untouched. 

Professor Golb’s interest in Rouen and Normandy began with the proper decipherment of a word in a medi- 
eval Hebrew chronicle, preserved in a Parma manuscript.”’ He perceived that an important toponym mentioned 








2 Golb 1969: at p. 70; 1968. Rouen] (1976). It was thereafter published in French as Les Juifs 
23 Golb 1966. de Rouen au Moyen Age: Portrait d’une culture oubliée (1985a). Then 
24 Golb 1965a: 1965b: 1967: 1980. in English as The Jews of Medieval Normandy: A Social and Intellectual 


History (1998). A book by Jacques Klein of Paris describing Golb’s 
discoveries on the Jews of Normandy appeared in France in 2006. 
See Klein 2006. 


5 Golb 1984. 
6 Golb 1973. 
7 The book was first published in Hebrew as P¥a OTA NTI 
o2927 °°2 7X17 [History and Culture of the Jews of Medieval 
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there was Rodom, the medieval name of Rouen (Rothomagus in Latin), which he verified by checking the original 
manuscript in the British Library in London. Hebrew dalet and résh look alike, as do samekh and final mém, giv- 
ing rise to frequent misreadings. The editor of the chronicle misread the toponym as rdws, or Rhodez, situated 
in Languedoc. Others identified the place name here and in other manuscripts with Darom (“south,” an epithet 
for Dreux). No less an authority than Heinrich Gross misread the toponym in his authoritative Gallia Judaica, in 
which Professor Golb found some twenty errors. The lesson in method that Professor Golb stressed in writing 
and teaching was to study the manuscript itself and not rely on the published readings of editions. This method 
was accompanied by a general attitude of skepticism regarding idées recues. 

In his Rouen research, Professor Golb patiently unraveled riddles, combining meticulous examination of 
manuscripts with thorough inspection of the archaeology of the site. He made several studies interpreting the 
archaeological discoveries made in the summers of 1976 and 1982 in the Street of the Jews. 

One would hope, after the fierce polemics surrounding his challenge to the Dead Sea Scrolls Essene theory, 
that his research on Rouen would elicit a tranquil response. Yet his conclusion that the archaeological excava- 
tion of the Street of the Jews uncovered remains of a building that served as a School of the Jews, that is, yeshiva, 
or rabbinic academy, upset French scholars who were convinced that the building was a synagogue. Moreover, 
Professor Golb presented Rouen and Normandy in general as an important cultural center of French Jewry, at 
various times home to Rabbenu Tam, his brother Rashbam (R. Samuel ben Meir), and Abraham ibn Ezra, and in 
general the abode of a group of scholars called Tosafists, who wrote commentaries on Rabbinic texts in the form 
of glossae, Hebrew tosafot (between 1150 and 1270). 

As with his theory of the Dead Sea Scrolls, Professor Golb’s thesis about the flourishing intellectual life of 
Catholic France, Normandy, and England led to momentous conclusions. Jews could no longer be consigned to a 
minor place in medieval European society, as French historians such as Jacques Le Goff and Bernard Guenée had 
done by concentrating on Christian culture.” 

The subtitle of the book in French (Portrait d’une culture oubliée) expressed the main theme of the book, but 
Professor Golb gave the English edition a quieter title — A Social and Intellectual History. The thesis remained, 
however, and he expressed the hope that “the present work might serve as a stimulus for historians of medieval 
Europe to reconsider their prolonged silence on the subject of the cultural achievements of medieval western 
European Jewry.” 

After Professor Golb published Les Juifs de Rouen au Moyen Age in 1985, he received the Grand Medal of the city 
of Rouen. Then in 1987 he was awarded the degree Docteur Honoris Causa (Histoire) by the University of Rouen 
and the Medal of the Region of Haute Normandie. 


LEGACY 


Professor Golb is master of three areas: (1) Dead Sea Scrolls and Judaism in late antiquity, (2) Geniza studies 
and Judaeo-Arabic, and (3) medieval European history. He uses the disciplines and tools of palaeography, archae- 
ology, cartography, and the like. His versatility in Jewish history is exceptional, indeed unique. 

His method is reminiscent of the French Annales school.” The Annales historians wrote “total history,” includ- 
ing archaeology, geography, demography, agriculture, commerce, technology, communication, social groups, cul- 
tural and intellectual life, and so on. Simultaneously, they made meticulous micro-studies of towns and regions. 

Professor Golb never questions the possibility of objective history writing. History is not a product of the 
imagination in the form of fiction, as Hayden White has argued. He and post-modernists claim that the historian 
is capable only of imaginative and fictive recreation but not value free, objective, factual reconstruction of his- 
torical events and circumstances.*° 








28 See Sophia Menache’s 2000 review in Speculum. 3° White 1973. 
2°? Named for the inter-disciplinary journal Annales d’histoire éco- 
nomique et sociale. See Golb 1985b; 1987. 
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Our historian views objectivity as an ideal that we cannot claim to have attained. The path to an objective 
picture and a value-neutral presentation requires supreme devotion and perseverance. The historian needs to 
evade bias by critical examination of evidence and rigorous self-discipline. 

Professor Golb views scholarship as a quest, a search for the truth, the attainment of the most authentic 
picture possible. We never actually get there. The goal of a scholar, he says, is not to give final answers. There 
should be no illusion of finality to what we say. 

He quotes Proverbs 27:1: 


Do not boast of tomorrow, 
For you do not know what the day may bring. 
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A JEWISH WOOL MERCHANT IN TENTH-CENTURY MOSUL 

DEFENDS RESORTING TO “THE SAGES OF THE NATIONS”: 

AN EARLY ENCOUNTER BETWEEN JEWISH BIBLE EXEGESIS 
AND GRAECO-ARAB PHILOSOPHY 


HAGGAI BEN-SHAMMAI* 


In May 1984, Professor Norman Golb convened a conference on Judaeo-Arabic Studies at the University of 
Chicago. The conference was concluded as the founding conference of the Society for Judaeo-Arabic Studies. 
Since then the society has convened every two years and in the summer of 2011 held its fifteenth conference and 
celebrated its twenty-seventh anniversary. The present paper is a modest tribute to Professor Golb in gratitude 
for his initiative, which has had an indelible impact on the development of the field. 

In my lecture at that first conference,’ 1 mentioned briefly the diffusion of philosophy from centers, such 
as Baghdad (in Iraq, which was the area discussed in my paper), to provincial towns. I quoted an example from 
a footnote in Jacob Mann’s discussion of the Jewish community of Mosul in the geonic period, in which Mann 
mentioned? a Judaeo-Arabic manuscript he saw in Leningrad that contained a work by a wool dealer of Mosul 
named Taba ben Salhiin. He quoted a few details from the manuscript, including its title, Kitab al-mandzir (“The 
Book of Watchtowers [or ‘Observatories’]”), the author’s residence, Mosul, and the date of its composition, 983 C.E. 

I could only add then a reference to a Geniza fragment that mentions the author’s name and the title of the 
work.’ Subsequently I obtained a microfilm of the manuscript and published a paper in which I described the 
historical circumstances of the work and discussed its importance as a source for the socio-cultural history of 
the community of Mosul.‘ In the present paper, I intend to give a brief description of this manuscript and its 
contents and then concentrate on one passage from the book that deals mainly with the attitude of the author, 
or perhaps his circle or study group, toward philosophical works of non-Jewish authors. 

The aim of the discussion is to defend resorting to such works and to demonstrate that there is no contradic- 
tion between the philosophy of “the sages [or ‘philosophers’] of the nations” and the faith of the Hebrew Bible. 
The defense occurs in the course of a discussion of the affinity between certain philosophical tenets and biblical 
statements. The edited and translated text given in this article includes parts of this discussion and indicates 
characteristics of the entire work. 








*T wish to thank members of the reading group of Judaeo-Arabic 1 Ben-Shammai 1997a; the reference mentioned here is on pp. 
manuscripts in Jerusalem with whom I read excerpts from Kitab 24-25. 

al-mandazir discussed in this paper, and from whose insights and 2 Mann 1931-35: 1:478-79 and n. 5 ad loc. 

suggestions I benefited much. As a rule translations of biblical 3 Cambridge University Library, T-S Ar.43.121. 

quotations are given here according to Tanakh: A New Translation 4 p Ba Shiatnbiai 1989. 

of the Holy Scriptures according to the Traditional Hebrew Text (NJPS), 

except for cases where the interpretation of Taba is obviously 

different. On the “Sages of the Nations,” see below, n. 80. 
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THE MANUSCRIPT OF KITAB AL-MANAZIR 


The manuscript is preserved in the National Library of Russia in Saint Petersburg under the shelf mark Yevr.- 
Arab. I 1679, and it contains seventy-eight leaves. At the top of folio 1r, there is a dedication of the book by 
Samuel b. Solomon b. Samuel b. Moses Kazirtini,° to the Karaite Synagogue, probably that of Cairo.’ Folios 77v-78r 
contain the scribe’s colophon: Saadia ha-Melammed b. Zakkay ha-Levi ha-Hazzan, who completed the manuscript 
on Wednesday, 19 Adar I, 1442 Sel. (i.e., 18 February 1131 C.E.). No place name is mentioned. 

On folios 5v-8v, the author gives a detailed summary of the contents of the work, in view of which it would 
seem that this fragment contains only about a third of the entire work. The leaves are not bound or numbered ac- 
cording to order. To date this is the only identified fragment of — and hence unique witness to — Kitab al-manazir. 
In a manuscript that is not free of errors, this is not always a felicitous situation. 

The language of the work is typical Judaeo-Arabic, with the common deviations from Classical Arabic. Two 
features, however, reflect clearly the dialect of Iraq: (1) the use of the -iin suffix in masculine plural imperfect 
forms in all modes, not just in the indicative mood as in Classical Arabic,’ and (2) the sound-shift r > gh and vice 
versa.’ The number of occurrences of the latter feature may indicate that it is due to the author himself, in which 
case this may be its earliest attestation.’ In the texts edited in this paper, only this latter feature is mentioned in 
the footnotes since it affects the interpretation of the text. Other deviations from Classical Arabic are indicated 
by exclamation marks in parentheses (e.g., (!)"p2"). Additionally, near-certain restorations of lacunous or illegible 
text — otherwise signified by ellipses — have been set between brackets (e.g., NY[NT2]&), false starts at the end 
of a line have been set between braces (e.g., {x}), supralinear text has been set between mirrored slashes (e.g., 
5\xx/55), and marginal text has been set between angle brackets (e.g., «Xt3& 71>). 


THE CONTENTS OF THE WORK 


On fol. 1v is contained the following introductory paragraph: 


This is a book that contains interpretations of various verses 
in parts of the Hebrew Bible according to rational proofs" 
based on the views of the excellent scholars, the ancient phi- 
losophers who engaged in the metaphysics of the everlasting 
entities that persist in one state. (It contains) also discussions 
of physical matters of various kinds, and also of matters that 
are situated between these two (categories). Edited by the 
excellent Abu °l-Khayr Taba ben Salhiin the wool-merchant, 
may his soul be bound up in the bond of life. He recorded 


° For a recent detailed description of the manuscript, see Beit- 
Arié, Sirat, and Glatzer 2002: 106-07. 

° On this Karaite family, see Mann 1931-35: 2:280-82, and there 
n. 70 on the dedicator mentioned here; he was an ardent book 
collector (also many Rabbanite books) who dedicated ultimately 
his large collection to the Karaite Synagogue in Cairo; see also 
Mann 1931-35: 1:679. 

’ The huge Karaite Geniza from which Abraham Firkovitch 
transferred many thousands of manuscripts to his private col- 
lection in Russia, and from which it was later transferred to the 
Imperial Public Library (now the National Library of Russia) in 
Saint Petersburg, was housed in the Dar Simha Synagogue in the 
Karaite quarter in Cairo. There is certain documentation for this 
synagogue from the early sixteenth century. It is probably identi- 
cal to the Ibn Sumayh Synagogue, which is mentioned in sources 
from the Mamluk period (see Ashtor 1944-70: 2:101-02). The 


API|ANN POND URYA WD AXND mw xt [11 47] 
Sexpxdx xix cy Spydx Aina [x |ipnds xis 7p 
Aprads Tiaxds 79 Apordads yo poosnndsx xnip 
PRU TD NS Tipdosx jo stg Oxn vy Anagnds 
"axdx cuxynds yor oxuigos Aadndn Ayav qinx 
Sexodx pwox don .Xwx “ona xo Avoinndsy 
marae yn aewdsx pndy ya xaxo Va5x ax Ta>sx 





Karaite presence in Cairo (in addition to Fustat) is documented 
from the middle of the eleventh century, and it gradually became 
the main residence of Karaites in the Egyptian capital. Samuel 
Kaziriini, who dedicated the book, was probably active in Cairo 
during the first half of the fifteenth century. 

5 Cf. Blau 1999: 64. 

* See ibid., 252. 

1° The earliest quotation in Blau 1999 is from the twelfth century, 
that is, two centuries after Taba. 

" Or, “arguments.” 

” The last mentioned category probably refers to the quadrivium 
(arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music), which, according 
to the revised Aristotelian division of sciences that was widely 
current in Arabic philosophy, and consequently among Jews in 
the Middle Ages, was placed between metaphysics and physics; 
see Wolfson 1925. 
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it for himself as a reminder. He said (what he had to sayin AIp>x aon Oxp mExoTNoX oon nmoad ANON 
it) according to his ability and to whoever shares with him napd “RYN mnpavi x77 NI by nm jn Savende 


his views and level (of knowledge). He entitled it “The Book suey oe eee eee erent cements 
of Watchtowers [or ‘Observatories’]” because it is aimed at v pase t wy 


looking” from it [...] into various lofty and noble sciences in Nm priuuzds Apdndn fanw Adds 
which he had been engaged. 


This statement, as it stands, is apparently a (posthumously?) rearranged version of an earlier one that came 
from the author’s pen and in which he was not referred to with honorific titles. The statement alludes to several 
details that are related to his personal circumstances and are mentioned elsewhere in the fragment.'* The work 
constitutes an edited summary of meetings that took place at the synagogue of Mosul on Sabbath and festival 
days, with the purpose of discussing possible philosophical interpretations of biblical verses in order to harmonize 
between views of metaphysicists (Arabic al-muta’allihin min al-falasifa) and the messages of the prophets. Since 
these meetings convened on days when writing is prohibited, Taba recorded the summaries of their contents 
from his memory “as a reminder.” Some of the attendees of the meetings belonged to the communal and intellec- 
tual establishment of the community (e.g., the local judge). Occupied for most of the weekdays in business, Taba 
considers himself to be intellectually on a middle level. This is a vivid early illustration of Goitein’s summation 
of the place of learning in “Geniza society,” especially among the “Middle Eastern bourgeoisie.” 

In other instances there are further statements regarding the main aim of the work with different emphases. 
On fol. 9v the following statement is found: 


The book by the elder Abu °I-Khayr Taba ben Salhin, the nndy J2 NANO ~o>x °1N Pwr axna [19 47] 
wool-monger of Mosul, about the discussions!* and proofs mann Sy paris SORINDN 75 ANIZDN royr oN 


regarding the establishment of the intelligence’’ of the ce- bs ‘ ; =, b we 
lestial bodies, and the interpretation of verses that attest to ida) TAME ERIS VES ih mes ENS NIE es 


that and to other matters, and several philosophical ideas WINND UNRYN PIKXon Pad» Ryn ATy wy AIA 
that agree with ideas in the Hebrew Bible. Spay 


The intelligence of the celestial bodies is indeed a central theme in the work, as well as in the system of re- 
ligious philosophy that it represents, as discussed below (see the summary of the first chapter quoted in full). 
Another statement found close to the beginning of the work (fol. 3r) may best reflect the aim of the author: 


Our aim in writing this book is to bring together matters that ANND5R XID RII ID NITYPD TM RAND [R347] 
have already been formulated in biblical statements, but are bipdx °) Ap|nn on Ay cuxyn mpoxn IW NDIN 


dispersed in the Hebrew Scriptures; such statements that GIR IHREN ORUN Sb TONS Ga DEER RSMO 
agree in their wording and content with ideas that have been ¥ ; : J v 


stated in the various branches of philosophy.’ (Our aimis NOMWi Aaov|ads yrusx | Aipadsx Waxox uxynyd 
also) to interpret these ideas and clarify them according to #p0xdn>x SexoR NIN OY NAD NID TON NXAIvAM 


our areinade toward them, following the views of excel- y5R1 sINpNdN SnoT NO’ TIDNON ONIN 7D 
lent philosophers about the kinds of matters of varying no- 


tions and qualities.” 





8 Or, “studying.” 1’ Literally, “speech”; the speech is the perceptible manifestation 
14 For detailed references, see Ben-Shammai 1989. of the intellect. 
15 Goitein 1967-93: 2:2-3, 7; 5:9-10. 8 Or, “science.” 


16 The translation “watchtowers” (or, “observatories”) does ' This is a faithful translation of this sentence. I am not sure 
not seem to make sense in the given context; I suggest to take about its meaning. 
manazir here in a sense close to munazara (“discussion/debate”). 
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Despite the differences among these three statements, there is one important element that is common to 
all three and runs through the entire work: to reconcile the contents of revealed scripture with Graeco-Arab 
philosophy and science — that is, to uphold the principle that the message of the prophets is identical with the 
attainments of philosophy and science that result from human endeavor. 

Now, this principle is not entirely new in Judaeo-Arabic religious thought. A few remarks to this effect are 
found occasionally in the works of Saadia Gaon, approximately half a century before Taba.”° Saadia’s Karaite con- 
temporary Abu Yusuf Ya‘qib al-Qirqisani also discussed the close connection between the revealed message of 
scripture and philosophy in his introduction to his commentary on the Pentateuch.”' The difference with regard 
to the work under discussion is that it is devoted entirely to this principle, while the above-mentioned works are 
comprehensive works that relate to various areas (e.g., language, law, history). 

The most important aspect of Taba’s work may be its strong philosophic tendency. Saadia’s works are impreg- 
nated with Mu‘tazilite Kalam, though Saadia never admits it explicitly, and he certainly never mentions by name 
any of his Kalam sources. He rarely mentions the proponents of Graeco-Arab philosophy (pre-Socratic, Platonic, 
or Aristotelian), termed falsafa, and his few references are usually unfavorable. Their views are mentioned, oc- 
casionally adopted, but mostly contested and extensively refuted.” 

Among philosophically oriented geonim and their circles, Kalam was prevalent.” Al-Qirgisani is more lenient 
toward Graeco-Arab philosophy, though eventually he too follows the system of Mu‘tazilite Kalam on main is- 
sues. Later tenth-century Karaite authors, though considerably affected by Mu‘tazilite Kalam, do not admit their 
indebtedness to that system. Rather, they relate to it as though it were part and parcel of indigenous Karaite 
tradition and show contempt and hatred toward both Mu‘tazilite Kalam and Graeco-Arab philosophy.” 

Taba’s circle represents an entirely different philosophical direction, one that was totally committed to 
Aristotelian philosophy as interpreted by neoplatonic thinkers from al-Kindi onward. Taba’s circle was not the 
only example of Jews to follow this philosophical line, but the number of Jews who shared it in the east” was 
small.”° 


DEFENSE OF RESORTING TO “THE SAGES OF THE NATIONS” 


As mentioned, the leaves of the fragment are not preserved in their correct order. Therefore the location 
of sections cannot serve as evidence to their belonging there. Codicological study of the manuscript has been of 
some help in this.”’ Of greater help is the detailed summary of the contents of the work (mentioned above) at the 
beginning of the fragment. 








20 See Ben-Shammai 1988b: 5; 1991: 374-75, esp. n. 26. 

1 Hirschfeld 1918: 39-43; English translation in Nemoy 1952: 
53-59; see also Chiesa 1988; 1992. 

22 See, e.g., Wolfson 1979: 124-62; Ben-Shammai 1997a: 21. 

3 See Brody 1998: 283-99; Ben-Shammai 1997b: esp. pp. 124-34; 
Stroumsa 2003: esp. pp. 79-81, 88-89; Sklare 1996: 48-67. 

4 See Ben-Shammai 2003}; see also Lasker 2008a: 16-22. The 
earliest systematic Kalam work by a Karaite author that has sur- 
vived is Levi ben Yefet’s Kitab al-ni‘ma (Jerusalem, beginning of 
eleventh century?), on which see Sklare 2007. Al-Qirqisani is said 
to have composed a work entitled Kitab al-tawhid (“The Book on 


God’s Unity”), which may have been a systematic Kalam work, 
but so far nothing of this work has been identified. 

°° In the western part of the Islamic world, the situation was dif- 
ferent; see the reviews of Rudavsky 1997 and Pessin 2003. 

6 A most interesting and relevant publication related to the 
present study is Pines 1955; the two Jews who corresponded 
with the famous Christian philosopher Yahya b. ‘Adi in Baghdad 
were residents of Mosul. On other Jewish falasifa in the east, see 
Kraemer 1986: esp. pp. 77-84, with references to previous studies 
by earlier scholars. 

°7 See above, n. 6. 
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The contents of the first chapter of al-Mandzir is found on fol. 5v and reads as follows: 


In the first chapter there are nine postulates regarding the 
interpretation of the meanings” of 19 verses, some of these 
(postulates) are of Jewish (source) and some are philosophi- 
cal: (1) The celestial bodies”? are animate intelligent be- 
ings of superior character. (2) This (postulate) agrees with 
the two systems.°° (3) God the exalted created them and is 
creating them from nothing and without an intermediary. 
(4) God the exalted made some of them intermediaries and 
secondary causes in the generation of the (individuals of the) 
species of the generated corruptible beings. (5) Refutation of 
those who claim that they [i.e., the celestial bodies] have no 
intelligence.*! (6) (Refutation of those who claim) that they 
li.e., the celestial bodies] are the cause for the misfortunes 
that befall humans. (7) The views of others who embrace, 
while uttering (the name of) God also other ideas.*? (8) About 
the quality of inner speech and vocal speech. (9) About the 
mention in our Scripture of the virtue of other** excellent 
(persons) who are not of our faith. About other ideas which 
we mentioned in the course of our discussion. Among them 
are ideas that are expressed in Scripture® in a general sense, 
ie., the generality of the species, and the individuals that 
proceed from it in their particularity, and also ideas that exist 
as contraries. 
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The seventh clause deals with the subject of the present study, as detailed in the section quoted and translated 
below in full. This section also includes elements that are very relevant to the third clause. 
The defense of resorting to “the wisdom of the nations” comes up in the context of one of the most widely 


accepted tenets in medieval Graeco-Arab philosophy, namely, that the permanent circular movement of the 
spheres is due to their love of God and desire to come closer to him — that is, they are intelligent living beings. In 
order to legitimize this tenet, Taba has to prove that the Hebrew Bible affirms the legitimacy of “the Sages of the 
Nations.” He has to adduce biblical accounts that refer to “the Sages of the Nations,” recognizing the legitimate 
status of this group. He discusses in detail four such cases. Three of them are individuals: Balaam, Job, and Jethro. 

Balaam is presented by Taba as a prophet and a scientist-philosopher. This view is not exceptional, having 
its roots in rabbinic tradition, where Balaam is presented as one of “the seven prophets of the nations of the 
world.” Job is also among the seven.** According to some rabbinic traditions, Balaam’s prophetic degree is low, 
because the “prophets of the nations of the world” hear the divine speech from afar, in a partial way.*” Taba’s 
presentation of Balaam as a prophet who did not hear God’s voice, but rather the voice of an angel whose name 
was Elohim, may be an echo of the rabbinic view.** It also bears a striking similarity to the description and rank- 
ing of Balaam’s prophecy by Yefet ben ‘Eli, a Karaite contemporary of Taba.*’ The description of Balaam as one 








8 Or, “the contents/ideas.” 

° Literally, “substances”; this seems to be another example of the 
author’s loose terminology and his inconsistency in the usage of 
technical terms. 

3° That is, the Jewish tradition and the philosophical one. 

3 Literally, “that they do not speak.” 

32 It may well be that these views are also refuted. 

33 This may alternatively be translated, “those who hold that 
the meaning of the term ‘God’ may include also other notions.” 

34 Probably in the sense of “foreigners.” 

35 Literally, “in the Hebrew (text/language)”; Taba uses this term 
to indicate the Hebrew Bible or the Jewish sources. 

36 b, Baba batra@ 15b; see also Séder ‘Olam, ch. 21 (p. 93). 


37 Cf., for example, Gen. Rab. lii.5 (pp. 544-47), lxxiv.7 (pp. 864-65); 
Lev. Rab. i.12-13 (pp. 27-29); none of these sources mentions an 
angel, but they consistently quote verses in which the divinity 
that speaks to the receivers of the revelation is referred to as 
“Elohim.” 
38 A very different attitude is found in Sifré Deut 357:10 (p. 430), 
according to which Balaam’s prophethood ranked higher than 
that of Moses; on the basis of Numbers 24:16, the Midrash con- 
cludes that, unlike Moses, when God spoke to Balaam, he knew 
exactly who was speaking to him and also the timing of the 
revelation. 
3° Ben-Shammai 1988a: 139-40. . 
. elyly = ANUS 
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whose “soul sees by means of his intellect (only), when it ceases to use its [senses] in the state of sleep” (with 
regard to Num 24:4, 16) clearly echoes al-Farabi’s description of prophetic dreams.*° Balaam is depicted by Taba 
also as a great philosopher-scientist. This description too may be another echo of a rabbinic tradition, which 
counts Balaam, together with “Abnimos ha-Gardi,’*' as the greatest philosophers in the world.” Closer in time to 
Taba, Balaam is described by (clearly a historian) al-Mutahhar b. Tahir al-Maqdisi as a philosopher who believed 
in the eternity of the world, and also that the world has a governor (mudabbir) who governs.** According to Taba, 
Balaam’s scientific expertise was astronomy and geometry. He was able to transform the figures of the celestial 
bodies into geometric formulas. Taba elicits this from the verse Numbers 24:16 by means of innovative, to the 
best of my knowledge, otherwise unknown exegesis. 

Job is the second of “the Sages of the Nations.” He debated divine justice with his peers, as it is actually 
manifested in our world. Job’s position in these debates had been approved by God. The debaters are presented 
as theologians, and Job emerges here as a Gentile authority on theology, specifically theodicy. 

In the tenth century, the book of Job was considered by Jewish thinkers to be the authoritative biblical source 
on the subject of theodicy. Saadia, who gave brief Arabic titles to all his translations and commentaries on biblical 
books, encapsulating their main idea,“ entitled the book of Job The Book of Theodicy (Kitab al-ta‘dil). Most medieval 
exegetes followed the accepted rabbinic view that Job was not of Israelite/Jewish origin.*° This background suited 
perfectly Taba’s aim to defend having to resort to “the Sages of the Nations.” 

Taba’s third “Sage of the Nations” is Jethro. His advice to Moses applied, according to Taba, to the “idea of 
correctness that moves along the entire course of time,” which, assuming the translation is correct, is quite vague. 
I would like to suggest that this description means that Jethro’s advice applies to the correct management of the 
community, or the polity, which in principle is one and the same everywhere at any given time. Taba intends to 
present Jethro as an expert on political philosophy. As I remarked elsewhere, Saadia’s introduction to Isaiah may 
be the earliest attestation of interest in political philosophy on the part of a Jewish thinker in the tenth century.*° 
Such background may fit well with Taba’s interpretation of Jethro’s advice. But Taba went further. The current 
view in rabbinic sources is that while according to the order of the biblical narrative, Jethro came to Moses be- 
fore the Israelites had received the Torah, Jethro’s visit to Moses actually took place after the latter came down 
the second time from Mount Sinai — that is, after the Israelites had already received the Torah and Moses had 
been supposed to act according to its laws.*” Saadia himself embraced this view.* The clearest element of Taba’s 
statement is his reference to time: Jethro’s advice was not related to any specific time, but rather is applicable 
at any given time. It follows that the advice had no relation to the laws of the Torah. Jethro came as a “priest 
of Midian” (Exod 18:1), remaining such, and Moses accepted his advice in this capacity. If this interpretation of 
Taba’s presentation of Jethro is correct, then it is a quite bold and unique one, given the traditional background 
(of both Rabbanites and Karaites). 

The fourth historical case of philosophers “of the nations” who left an important legacy are the sages 
(hukam@’) of Egypt who are designated in the Hebrew Bible as hakhamim and hartummim (e.g., Gen 41:8; Exod 7:11 
[q.v. infra]). The latter term is usually interpreted (and translated into English) as “magicians.” Taba, however, 
has a different view. 








4 See above, n. 36. 
46 See above, n. 44. 


4° Al-Farabi 1985: sec. IV, ch. 14, pp. 210-27, commentary, esp. 
pp. 414-20. 


“ He may possibly be identified with Oenomaus of Gadara, a 
Cynic philosopher of the second century C.E.; see Luz 1992. 

” Gen. Rab. p. 734. 

3 Al-Maqdisi 1899-1919: 1:141 (French, p. 130); when Huart 
started the publication of this work, he published it under the 
name of Abii Zayd al-Balkhi, according to the ascription in the 
manuscript that he used; he later corrected it; see “al-Mutahhar 
b. Tahir (or al-Mutahhar) al-Makdisi,” EI’ 7:762. 

“4 See Ben-Shammai 1991: 372-76. 


47 See, e.g., Mékhilt@, ‘Amaléq 1 (p. 193, lines 14-16), 2 (p. 196, 
line 5). 

*8 This is borne out by his comments on Exodus 18:1-4 found 
in a Geniza fragment that is preserved in Cambridge University 
Library, T-S Misc. 5.139i (I intend to publish this fragment as 
part of an edition of Saadia’s commentary on Exod 1-20). The 
heated debate between Jewish exegetes in the High Middle Ages 
regarding the chronology of Jethro’s visit to Moses is beyond the 
scope of the present study. 
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Let us compare Taba’s view on this group with the positions found in contemporary Judaeo-Arabic Bible trans- 
lations and commentaries (without exhausting all evidence on the matter). Hebrew” hartummim (or hartummé) 
occurs eleven times in the Hebrew Bible (Gen 41:8, 24; Exod 7:11, 22; 8:3, 14-15; 9:11 [bis]; Dan 1:20; 2:2). 

With regard to Saadia, the evidence is not certain on account of the text tradition of his translations and com- 
mentaries. He may have wavered between ‘ulamd’ and hukam@’. The former indicates mainly “wise [or ‘learned’] 
men,” while the latter may indicate philosophers. In Genesis 41:8, 24, and Exodus 8:3, 14-15, Saadia has ‘ulama@’ 
(“wise men”).°° This translation is found also in a fragment of Saadia’s translation accompanied by commentary 
on Exodus 7:19-24.°' Yet in the course of his comments, he calls them ‘ulam@ and sahara (magicians),°* while in 
the separate translation of Exodus 7:11, 22 (again according to the printed editions of Derenbourg and the Taj) 
and of Daniel 1:20 and 2:2, he calls them hukam@.** 

In fragments of the commentary (which does not include a running translation) on Genesis by al-Qirqisani, 
Saadia’s Karaite contemporary, there is a reference to the hartummim of Genesis 41:8. He relates to them simply 
as sahara (magicians).*4 Al- Qirgisani discusses the matter again in his code of law, entitled Kitab al-anwar wa-’l- 
maraqib, in a chapter devoted to magic. Throughout the discussion he relates to them as magicians who use 
various techniques of trickery and deception. In one instance, though, when al-Qirgisani paraphrases Daniel 
1:20, he renders hartummim (those who served in the court of Nebuchadnezzar) by hukama@ — that is, wise men, 


philosophers. 


Another Karaite author, a contemporary of Taba, Yefet ben ‘Eli, discusses the hartummim in a number of 


places. In Genesis 41:8 he translates the term by falasifa,° 


verse he says, 


Scripture’s expression “all the hartummim and hakhamim of 
Egypt” indicates that Pharaoh insisted on bringing every 
hartém or hakhdm into his presence. Now a hartom is a phi- 
losopher, and his degree*’ is above that of a hakham, who is 
knowledgeable only on the interpretation of dreams. Some 
say that hartummim means “magicians” and “tricksters,” 
while hakhamim are the philosophers who interpret the 
dreams and do not use deception and tricks. None of those 
informed (Pharaoh of the meaning of his dreams).** 


Paes 
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philosophers,” “scientists.” In his comment on the 
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Further, in his commentary on the same chapter, Yefet suggests two alternatives: hartummim are higher in 
rank than hakhadmim, or the latter are included in the former, at least with regard to the interpretation of dreams.*® 





* The word is found in the Hebrew Bible; according to Koehler 
and Baumgartner 1994-2000: 1:352b-353a, it is an Egyptian 
loanword. 

5° So in the printed editions of Saadia 1893 (ed. Derenbourg) and 
1959; the relevant verses are missing in MS NLR Yevr. II C 0001, 
on which see Blau 1998. 

5! MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. I 4132, fol. 46v (on this fragment, see Ben- 
Shammai 2003a: 303-07); Saadia uses the latter translation also 
for Hebrew mékhashshéfim in Exodus 7:11 (again according to the 
printed editions of Saadia, Tafsir [ed. Derenbourg] and Saadia, 
Taj), which is an expected translation. 

>? So also in a comment on Exodus 7:11 in the fragment Budapest, 
Kaufmann collection, DKG 219, p. a. 

3 Saadia 1981: 25, 31. 

54 MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. I 4529, fol. 81v. 

5° Al-Qirgisani 1939-45: VI.9 (vol. 3:575-87); French annotated 
translation in Vajda 1941-45. 





°° MS St. Petersburg, Oriental Institute, B217, fol. 139r: 
ayn Aaoxds ban cptnoxi Ayaa omm nmnon maydsx 7) 7821 
ssommoan 2 05) main ayn ond pps xmxnom 


The same rendering is found in Yefet’s translation of Genesis 

41:24 (ibid., fol. 144v). 

57 Or, “rank.” 

°8 MS St. Petersburg, Oriental Institute, B217, fol. 140v. 

5° Genesis 41:24 (MS St. Petersburg, Oriental Institute, B217, fol. 

145r-v): 
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Similarly, Yefet translates the hartummim of Exodus 7:11 by falasifa® and comments as follows: 


When Pharaoh saw this miracle®’ he did not admit it to 
(Moses and Aaron). Rather he said: “This is a kind of trick, 
and we shall do the same.” He summoned the hakhdmim, who 
are those that accomplish things by means of philosophy and 
spells,®? and he summoned the mékashshéfim, who are those 
that accomplish things by means of magic and tricks. The 
phrase “did the same” relates to the action of Aaron, whereas 
the phrase “the Egyptian magicians (hartummim),” instead of 
“the Egyptian wise men” (hadkhdmim) or “the Egyptian sorcer- 
ers” (mékashshéfim)® may be interpreted in one of two ways: 
a) It combines the “wise men” (hdkhamim) and the “sorcer- 
ers” (mékashshéfim) under one name, namely “magicians” 
(hartummim); or b) The “sorcerers” (mékashshéfim) are the 
“magicians” (hartummim), in which case the verse™ teaches 
us that the “wise men” (hakhamim) were not able to perform 
such an act with their spells, only the magicians were able 
to perform it by way of tricks and magic, therefore it is said 
“with their enchantments.”® 


Sep mind sand ap 0d riynds (Nat AID oN Rnd 
syinoxa mds Spar inn Oyndx ang’ yo aw xd 
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Taba’s attitude toward the Egyptian magicians is thus a bold exception in the context of the more traditional 


authors and thinkers. Taba thus builds a solid argument for reliance on the wisdom of the nations as a worthy 
complement to Israel’s prophecy. Half a century before him, al-Qirqisani used another argument for their legiti- 
macy, namely, that the Greeks took all their wisdom from King Solomon, who was the wisest human being ever, 
and who received (as did Adam before him) the knowledge of all sciences and arts through prophetic inspiration.® 

Taba may have known that this theory could be subject to a serious objection. In the famous dispute between 
man and animals in the Rasd@’il ikhwan al-safa’, which takes place in front of Bayrast, king of the demons (jinn), 
the second-to-last sage to appear in the procession of sages of a variety of ethnic and confessional affiliations is 
the “Greek” (yiinani), who is placed between the “Qurashite” (i.e., Muslim) one and the Khurasanian,® and who 
represents the Greek philosophers and scientists. When he finishes boasting of all the knowledge, sciences, tal- 
ents, and virtues with which the Greeks had been blessed, the sahib al-‘azima® claims that the Greeks took all their 





6° MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. I 28, fol. 128v. 

*! That is, turning the rod into a serpent. 

® Tt seems that the term ndrinjat (or ndranjat) is not documented 
in most dictionaries. It is documented only in Dozy 1881: 2:631b, 
from a late twelfth-century Spanish source, as a variant of 
niranjat; the latter form is indeed documented in some dictionar- 
ies, for example, Qamis, p. 207a (vocalized nayranj), which defines 
it as akhdh ka-’l-sihr wa-laysa bihi (= It is a witchcraft like magic 
but not identical with it). The term figures, however, in a title 
of a book by the Mutakallim and judge Abi Bakr al-Baqillani (d. 
1013, a younger contemporary of Yefet) entitled Kitab al-bayan ‘an 
al-farq bayna °l-mu§izat wa-’l-karamat wa-'l-hiyal wa-"l-kahana wa-’l- 
sihr wa-’l-naranjat; the editor (McCarthy 1958) added an English 
title page with a paraphrase of the Arabic: Miracle and Magic: A 
Treatise on the Nature of the Apologetic Miracle and Its Differentiation 
from Charisms, Trickery, Divination, Magic and Spells. 

° “The Egyptian wise men ... sorcerers” — that is, the two 
groups that are named in the beginning of verse 11. 

* Or, rather, the free change of terms. 

5 MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. I 28, fol. 128v-129r. 

°° For details, see Ben-Shammai 2003b: 347 n. 42, with references 
to earlier studies and suggestions regarding a possible source of 
this theory. 


67 In the twenty-second epistle (II:8), Rasa@’il 2:206-377. The entire 
epistle was translated into Hebrew in the fourteenth century by 
Kalonymus ben Kalonymus as an independent work under the 
title Iggeret ba‘alé hayyim; it was very popular among readers of 
Hebrew and was printed many times. 

° It appears that he is meant to represent Iranian Shi‘ism. 

® He is probably identical with Bayrast’s wazir named Bayraz, 
who is often called in the epistle “the Sage” (al-hakim). The term 
‘azima may be translated in three possible ways. (a) Resolution, 
resoluteness, in which case the title means “the Resolute Man.” 
I find this translation, which may be corroborated by the title 
sahib al-ra’y found on p. 226 of the epistle, preferable to “Strong 
Man,” which is used by Netton 1991, everywhere, and see his 
remarks on p. 123, n. 67. (b) Considering the presence of de- 
mons and their king on the scene it may be translated also as 
the “Master of the Charm” (see Lane 1863-93: 2038b-c); this in- 
terpretation had been once suggested by Y. Marquet (see Netton 
1991), in the same note, and is also supported by the Hebrew ren- 
dering of Kalonymus ba‘al ha-hashba‘a (“the Master of the Spell/ 
Incantation”). (c) The term also has the meaning of “invitation,” 
“banquet,” “feast,” on which see Dozy 1881: 2:126a. This meaning 
is corroborated by the description of the hospitality showered 
by King Bayrast on the convening scholars. 
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wisdom and sciences from the Israelites “in the days of Ptolemy” and from the Egyptians “in the days of Masitts””° 
and appropriated them to themselves. To this the Greek responds by saying that nations appropriate sciences 
from one another, and that the sciences that the Israelites possessed came into their hands when King Solomon 
appropriated them from other nations that he overcame.” He then translated these sciences into Hebrew. The 
Israelites received other sciences from a divine source, through their prophets. The sage confirms the account of 
the Greek and adds that the sciences come into the possession of a particular nation at a particular period of time 
when sovereignty and prophecy come into the hands of this particular nation, who consequently overcomes the 
other nations, takes possession of all their political and scientific assets, and ascribes them to itself.”? Knowledge, 
wisdom, and science are thus universal and rotate among nations in connection with the political circumstances 
of each and the presence of prophecy in its midst. Taba shares with the Ikhwan al-safa’ their universalist attitude 
toward wisdom and science rather than al-Qirqisani’s particularist attitude. Having adduced biblical personali- 
ties to support his argument, the legitimization of falsafa — that is, Greek philosophy in its Graeco-Arab garb — is 
merely a short technical step. 

An echo of Taba’s attitude is found in a responsum by Hay Gaon (d. 1038). In this responsum he discusses at 
length the question of anthropomorphisms in the Bible and in rabbinic sources. While ostensibly stating that one 
should not rely on homiletic statements (én somékhin “al dibré aggada), he says categorically that all these should be 
interpreted metaphorically. This means that such statements may be relied on and considered seriously, provided 
that they are interpreted correctly.” He then suggests — regarding some rabbinic description of angels who are 
close to earth and are like feet of the Presence who push each other and the noise produced by whose motion 
is the “sigh of God” — that this description may be in agreement with the views of the “sages of the Greeks and 
other (nations)” (hakhmé yévanim vé-zilatam) who say that some clouds are angels who sing, and hence the noise of 
thunder.” It is obvious that by “Greeks and other (nations)” he had in mind followers of Graeco-Arab philosophy. 

Taba concludes his defense by measuring the rank of philosophers in relation to prophets, and by adding 
another biblical support of philosophy in the form of an unusual interpretation of the biblical term tishiyya.” 
He argues that this term means “philosophy.” So far I found the meaning “philosophy” for tushiyya only once in 
al-Fasi’s dictionary.”° 

Saadia consistently translates the Hebrew lexeme tishiyyd using Arabic figh, which, though originally signify- 
ing “knowledge” in a general sense, eventually became restricted to primarily “knowledge of the religious law” 
and hence took on the meaning of “religious law.” Yefet seems to follow Saadia’s rendition. At this point the 
subject appears concluded for Taba, although he promises to discuss it further in a subsequent chapter. 

After Taba managed to establish the legitimacy of “the Sages of the Nations,” he set out to apply some fun- 
damental principles of their philosophical systems to the interpretation of relevant biblical passages. The first 
subject of these is creation. In the present study I included only the beginning of the discussion, which is suf- 
ficient to convey a sense of his outlook. In these paragraphs Taba presents a well-known theme of neoplatonic 
philosophy, namely, a two-stage process of creation. The first stage is ibda‘ — that is, creation ex nihilo — in which 
God created the fundamentals (mabdadi’/uwal) and universals (kulliyyat), those beings that are not generated and 
corruptible, the forms of genera and species. The second stage is the creation of individuals belonging to the 
universals. They populate the world that is made of the four elements and are generated and corruptible. 








7° See the Appendix to this article. 

71 On Solomon in the Ras@’il ikhwan al-safa’, and his relevance 
in the particular reference under discussion to the relationship 
between philosophers and prophets, see Netton 1991: 88-89. 

” Ras@il 2:287-88; in the Hebrew translation Iggeret, 92-93, and 
see Netton 1991: 72; on Ikhwan al-safa’, see Y. Marquet, “Rasa’il 
Ikhwan al-Safa’,” EI’ 3:1071-76; Kraemer 1986: esp. 165-78. 

3 If my interpretation is correct, it means that Hay Gaon is 
among the rabbinic authorities who antedated Maimonides’ 
systematic position on this issue. 

™ Téshubot, no. 98, fols. 30r-31r (= Osar, I, pp. 130-32); cf. Brody 
1998: 299, 

5 Tt occurs twelve times in the Hebrew Bible and is restricted 
to the books of Isaiah, Micha, Proverbs, and Job. The etymology 


and meaning of the word are somewhat problematic. BDB 444b 
(s.v. nw?) gives a number of possible translations: sound, effi- 
cient wisdom, abiding success, of the effect of sound wisdom. 
Koehler and Baumgartner 1994-2000: 4:1713-15 (listed under the 
alphabetical order of the word) have a long, learned discussion 
of the etymology, meaning, and equivalents in Semitic languages 
and in the Septuagint. The main meanings suggested there are 
success, good result; sound wisdom, prudence. 

76 Al-Fasi 1936-45: 1:328, line 164, in a translation of Proverbs 
18:1. I am indebted to the anonymous reviewer of this paper 
for the following note: “hakhmé ha-tishiyya are philosophers; 
see Abraham b. Ezra, Yésod mora’, 12:3, and in his commentaries, 
where anshé tishiyya and hakhmé ha-tishiyyd are ‘philosophers,’ 
probably as a cryptic allusion.” To this may be added Cohen 1996: 
35. 
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The concept of ibda‘ occurs in both Kalam and falsafa,’”’ but has different meanings in each. The system that 
Taba presents is emanationist. Accordingly, the true creation ex nihilo applies only to the universals, which are 
intermediaries (wasd@’it) that create the particulars on God’s behalf, as it were. The intermediaries are identified 
by Taba with angels and celestial bodies. His presentation is well couched in biblical proof texts, which is one of 
the main aims of his work. The question that has been widely discussed by students of early Jewish Neoplatonism, 
whether the process of emanation results from will or occurs by necessity,”® does not seem to be answered un- 
equivocally by Taba. On the one hand, he reiterates that God, as well as his intermediaries, “undertook” (tawalla) 
their creative activities, a formulation indicating will. The same is even more explicit in the statement that the 
intermediaries “are bound to continue to exist and persist in one (unchangeable) condition ... as long as He wills.” 
On the other hand, commenting further down in his discussion of Psalm 148:5, he says the following: 


This is what was said about them [= the intermediaries] “For 78D TN WAN MY Xin 7D XW arp xp in [R47 4T] 
it was He who commanded that they be created” (Ps 148:5). xapd>y opoidx ang mix in dpd>x xin cwn 


The meaning of that statement is that He commended the < ; R 
intermediaries to create them [= the individuals of the spe- NI? Moyers "Mp KXAv_INA NPI oN Noynrs 


cies] and they [= those individuals] came to be done, i.e., to oy FORT Aoxma 85 7 onds wets 7p ANTON TWN 
be created by their [= the intermediaries’] mediation. I said syoir [247 47] 
“came to be done,””’ because the niin prefixed to vé-nibr@i 

no doubt indicates “coming to be done.” 


As elsewhere, by means of innovative, here perhaps forced, interpretation of the usage of the reflexive con- 
jugation, he says that beings in the sub-lunar world are produced necessarily at the end of the emanation flow. 
We are unsure of his precise intention because of his incoherent style and inaccurate terminology. 

Taba makes a clearer statement on this issue on fol. 48r-v, where he says that we have to believe that the 
celestial bodies are “created, governed, and directed toward the will of the perfect capacity and the solid guid- 
ance” (Ananm>x Foxob>xi Anxnds AatTpox Fw inj nxVo nia mypiyan). The proof text he quotes 
for this statement is Isaiah 40:26. 

Kitab al-mandazir is perhaps the most extensive document known so far of early Judaeo-Arabic Neoplatonism 
in the East. It is interesting also, as has been observed, because of its roots in the context of the Hebrew Bible, 
rabbinic sources, and the synagogue on one side, and the context of Graeco-Arab philosophy on the other. 








7 L, Gardet, “Ibda‘,” EI’ 3:663, does not exhaust the matter; see is correctly considered the Arabic parallel of the Hebrew nif<al 
also Ben-Shammai 2007. The term ikhtira‘ is also widely used, conjugation used in the proof text from Psalms. 

mainly in Kalam, with the same meaning. 

78 See, for example, Rudavsky 1997; Pessin 2003. 

” Taba explains his use, in the translation of the verse, of the hae . 
seventh Arabic verbal form, characterized by the prefix n-, which Je oy yap 
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TEXT AND TRANSLATION OF KITAB AL-MANAZIR, FOLIOS 44R-47R 


[fol. 44r] We say: It has been said in the esteemed sayings 
of the excellent scholars from among “the sages of the na- 
tions”®° that the movement of the celestial bodies, namely 
the western movement*' is caused by their desire toward God 
and their quest of Him, aiming at acquiring from Him good, 
afterlife and virtues. Their movement is similar to that of the 
passionate lover toward his beloved, or to the movement of 
the person who affects virtues and truth toward them. If it 
is established that the form [= quality, characteristic] in [...] 
then the passionate or loving movement in them is not [...] 
without life in it, but rather in a fashion that is superior to 
life and the [...] the virtues. We should not be blamed for quot- 
ing [...] “the sages of the nations” concerning the soundness 
of the interpretation that we maintain [fol. 44v] of difficult® 
matters in our scripture, even though they oppose us on the 
entire Scripture,®* and even though it** came as a result of 
some (personal) inclination (on their part).® 

Among them was Balaam, about whom it is said “The 
word of him who hears God’s speech and obtains knowledge 
from the Most High” (Num 24:16).®° The meaning of “him who 
hears God’s speech” is: That which he heard from the angel 
named “Elohim.”®’ The meaning of “possessing knowledge 
of high up”®* is that he was knowledgeable of and acquaint- 
ed with the celestial bodies and the heavenly figures® and 
their movements and effects on the earth, as it says “a star 
rises from Jacob” etc. (ibid., 17). He was no doubt an expert 
in astronomy,” knowledgeable in the heavenly beings and 
their actions. The meaning of “and beholds visions from the 
Almighty” (ibid., 16) is that he is knowledgeable by means 
of his intellect”! of the divine forms that are behind” the 
(heavenly beings) and are separate from matter, since the 
meaning of the word “prostrate” is “the state of sleep.” (This 
description thus) indicates what his soul sees by means of his 





8° The phrase is taken from Jeremiah 10:7 (NJPS ad loc.: “the wise 
of the nations”). 

5! The particular movement of each of the eight or nine spheres 
is from west to east. 

®? Or, “vague/obscure/ambiguous.” 

83 Mastur is found in the sense of a written document; on which, 
cf. Dozy 1881: 1:652b; and Blau 2006: 296a (he thinks that the 
origin of the term is Hebrew shétar). I have translated here ac- 
cording to context, though as yet being unable to find any docu- 
mentation for this translation. 

84 That is, the fact that they were able to attain philosophical 
truths that can be useful in the interpretation of “difficult mat- 
ters in our scripture.” 

85 Translation uncertain; the manuscript may be corrupt here. 
My translation is based on the assumption that the first word in 
the phrase is to be understood as bi-iqsad = bi-qasd (cf. Blau 2006: 
548a). Alternatively the phrase may be translated “they were 
led/directed (to do it) by (Him who has) leadership/direction.” 


10 Fdd5s Oxiprds v8 Sp tp mix Dipl oni [844 47] 
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n> xm onde Apwydex is Arpiwde Apandea [...] 
Armds 19 Sgax on Atv yp 52 ma Arn x89 [...] pan 
xroy sop qe oar od: seeds 3l...Joxi 
NA mw Anx 7) DUN MN 7 [...] XIRwnor 
INvA TD por xd pya py xoixn [144 97] 19 yt 
TRO TRI TONS Adak cp enpdoRS xd INT Nand 
ox pyda o730 TRYDNDN 10 TRYPRA TOT TS NDIN 
IAN YW yn ROX ON AN Yaw INI mp Sp 
orbs cnonoR INondS aNd yA AyND NA IND OR 
10 ROINY NOON 7 ND NN 1D Poy NYT yt yn 
Ron\x/sami Fmsxnaoosx meds Andydx axArds 
apy ano prt adip 757 yo paxdsy 1) RONPANM 
xndxyp gpian xnoiin “Absno xd wo muxd 
TW AM yn NORT NXT>Rya AwADdR TIAKXDRA 
TWOX JO RITTVI NONI NNORY TNT yn IRD TN AY 
YN T8D TR Ropy teindd Apnxands Anxdsxdx 
modi ARIN nx KA im ods8 Ox in dai aAdip 


8° This translation of NJPS follows the traditional interpretation 
of the Hebrew da‘at ‘elyon as meaning “knowledge of/from God.” 
However, Taba has a different interpretation, as he makes clear 
further below. 

87 Thus Balaam did not hear God’s speech but rather that of an 
angel, contrary to various rabbinic statements on this issue (see 
n. 37 above). For a rabbinic statement regarding Balaam as a phi- 
losopher, see above, nn. 37-38. 

88] translated here according to Taba’s interpretation. 

®° On this meaning of hay’a, see D. Pingree, “‘Ilm al-Hay’a,” EI’ 
3:1135. 

°° Munajjim in Arabic can mean both “astronomer” and 
“astrologer.” 

*! To the exclusion of the senses. 

*» Literally, perhaps, “after”; the Arabic preposition ba‘da trans- 
lates Greek peta; in the specific context it probably means higher 
in hierarchy. 
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intellect (only), when it ceases to use its [senses] in the state 
of sleep. The meaning of the phrase “with eyelids unveiled” is 
the state of wakefulness; it indicates what he was seeing with 
his sight that relates to “possessing knowledge of high up,” 
which is the knowledge of the heavenly figures in geometric 
forms,” since it is necessary to know the heavenly figures 
prior to their motions and effects and the laws (governing 
their course), which is the sum of the art of astronomy. Thus, 
he was certainly an excellent geometrist. 

Among them was also Job and his peers, who debated 
the knowledge of the nature of justice and truth that are as- 
cribed to God the exalted and are current among the people 
of this world; and how they” are implemented in this (world); 
and which noble notions are included within this (justice and 
truth); and how did God clarify the true view from among 
them,” and the appropriateness of His contradicting other 
(views),°° as (may be inferred) from His statement “for you 
have not spoken the truth about Me as did My servant Job” 
(Job 42:7). 

Among them was also Jethro, who [fol. 45r] was the first 
to attain the pure noble advice regarding the idea of correct- 
ness that moves along the entire course of time, as he said 
“Now listen to me. I will give you counsel” and the rest of the 
story (Exod 18:19ff.). 

Similarly Scripture mentions also the excellent Egyptian 
sages who are called “wise men” and “magicians,”*’ and their 
subtle actions that resemble some of the true (miracles) that 
had been performed by our Master Moses, peace be on him, 
and also the knowledge that they pretended to possess — 
namely, of the effects of the divine heavenly bodies in this 
world, as He said, describing how He led astray their advice 
and wisdom because their sentence had befallen them; Scrip- 
ture mentions His action “Who turn sages back and make 
nonsense of their knowledge” (Isa 44:25). (Elsewhere) He said 
to the (sages of Egypt): “Where, indeed, are your sages? Let 
them tell you, let them discover what the Lorp of Hosts has 
planned against Egypt” (Isa 19:12). By this He intends to say: 
“Where are those who pretend that they know the divine sen- 
tences?” This statement demonstrates that there was among 
them some (knowledge) of metaphysics.” Also, most philoso- 
phers ascribe the beginning of much of the sciences to the 
Egyptians. Indeed the effects of their sophisticated wisdom 
are evident and obvious in their country to this day, such 
as the grandiose splendid-looking Pyramids, which I saw in 





°3 Better, perhaps: “formulas.” 

** The principles of justice and truth. 

°° From among the views presented by all the participants in 
the debate. 


°° | am especially indebted to Professor Joshua Blau and Dr. Uri 
Melammed for helping me to elucidate this ambiguous sentence. 


°7 Cf. the detailed discussion above. 
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°8 The Arabic term al-‘ulim al-ilahiyya usually refers to metaphys- 
ics or theology or both. It seems that Taba uses this term and al- 
falsafa al-ala and al-falsafa al-ilahiyya interchangeably to indicate 
metaphysics (cf. R. Arnaldez, “Ma Ba‘d al-Tabi‘a,” EI? 5:841-44). 
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Egypt, and the wondrous secrets that are told about them. 
Furthermore, it is said that the purpose of building them was 
in order to know the length” of the western motion that the 
sphere makes every minute.’ This has been ascertained with 
our contemporaries from the inscriptions that are on them 
that say that they were built when such and such number of 
years had elapsed from the beginning(?), and when such and 
such star was at such and such station of the sphere. Others 
have said different, strange things about the Pyramids the 
repetition of which will be (too) long. I think that one of the 
reasons for building them was to cause an overlap of their 
afternoon-shades and the sun at a certain time of the year 
at a certain station of the sphere [fol. 45v], which will serve 
as signs of the places of the treasures of their kings inside 
the earth, similarly to what searchers find now in the depth 
of earth wonderful splendid valuable things which had been 
the possessions of their kings. To their wisdom belong also 
the figures that are found in the ruined palace [or “temple”] 
of Manf?*' which is called now Joseph’s prison, from which 
people take talismans for many things, and also the roots 
of trees. There are also many other things there whose pur- 
pose has not been comprehended as yet. These matters are no 
doubt results of the actions of the wise men, the philosophers 
and the sorcerers. There is also no doubt that those sages 
whom we have merely mentioned,’ and others who have 
not been mentioned (in historical records) composed many 
books on various noble wondrous sciences, such as metaphys- 
ics‘ and other kinds of prominent philosophical'™ (topics). 
There is also no doubt that the prophet,!% peace be on him, 
after counting part of the power of God, exalted and power- 
ful, followed it by saying “since among all the wise men of the 
nations and among all their royalty there is none like You” 
(Jer 10:7). He alluded to excellent wise men such as these 
whom we mentioned, and also their likes, as we will explain 
the meaning of the verse “Who would not revere You, O King 
of the nations?” (ibid.) in another chapter, God willing, in 
which we negate the additions (made to this verse) and the 
inferences drawn from them. (That verse alludes) also to the 


sages that existed after the edition of our books’ was com- 


* Literally, “the quantity.” 

1 Titerally, “at every part of time.” 

11 For the emendation of the text here, see the note to the 
Arabic text. This is the Arabic name of ancient Memphis. About 
this place and the talismans associated with the city, see U. 
Haarmann, “Manf,” EI? 6:410. 

10 That is, without details (translation uncertain; according to 
context). 

13 See above, n. 98. 

14 Or, “scientific.” 

1% Arabic: al-waliyy, a common designation of prophets in Judaeo- 
Arabic philosophy (see Lasker 2008b). In the present context the 
author has Jeremiah in mind. 
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16 That is, the biblical corpus. The term “edition” translates 
here Arabic tadwin, which may indicate rather loosely a range 
of meanings such as writing, composition, canonization, codifi- 
cation. It seems that it is not related here to the precise mean- 
ing that certain tenth-century exegetes ascribed to it (see Ben- 
Shammai 2010). The allusion is obviously to all the philosophers 
and scientists at any period of time after the canonization of the 
corpus of the Hebrew Bible. 
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pleted, among them so and so of the excellent philosophers 
who were made to excel in the noble sciences or interpreted 
and expanded them. These are of the parts of metaphysics 
that lead to the knowledge of the noble remote divine matters 
according to the human ability which is established in sound 
minds,’”’ and (to the knowledge of) matters of physics, and 
the matters between the two.'® 

Since it has been established by investigating these sages 
that their qualities follow’ the rank of the prophets, peace 
be on them, and also that their views [fol. 46r] agree with 
what is recorded in our books,'”” it is not reprehensible on our 
part that we cite their views in order to clarify the obscure 
matters of our Scripture that need clarification and inter- 
pretation, according to our ability and capacity. Moreover, 
necessity may cause us to cite some of their views, because 
it is a custom of our Scripture to express notions in concise, 
generalized absolute statements that take the form of conclu- 
sions, propositions and sentences without providing proofs. 
The most important and revered proof according to Scripture 
is the veracity of prophecy and its righteousness, as we shall 
explain in another chapter, God willing. 

“The sages of the nations,” however, used to employ var- 
ious kinds of premises and results accruing from them, and 
various proofs to support the soundness of their knowledge of 
(different) matters. When we cite any of their proven views or 
use some of their proofs to clarify some of the obscurities’" 
of Scripture that we wish to clarify, it is not appropriate to 
reprehend us for this. Also, some of the (philosophers) are the 
best, righteous and most excellent who are from among us, 
those for whom God preserved (from his treasures) and fa- 
vored with the subtle notions of metaphysics and the hidden 
(meanings) of its obscurities, as the excellent sage has said, 
“He reserves sound wisdom” for the upright and is a shield 
for those who live blamelessly” (Prov 2:7). (This is the cor- 
rect meaning) since the meaning of tishiyya in many occur- 
rences in Scripture is philosophy,’ such as “Counsel is mine 
and sound wisdom” (Prov 8:14),!!4 meaning the philosophical 
views. Their philosophical views and excellence are inferred 
from their evident subtle wisdom and their views and actions, 
as we will explain part of this matter in another chapter ac- 
cording to our understanding of this (matter). 





107 Tt is not clear whether this relative clause refers to its im- 
mediate precedent (“human ability”) or to the one before that. 
18 Between metaphysics and physics — that is, the quadrivium, 
on which see above, n. 12. 

109 The Arabic term ba‘da (“after”) does not indicate unequivo- 
cally that their rank is lower. 

10 That is, in the Hebrew Bible. 

11! Translation according to the emendation proposed in the note 
to the Arabic text. 
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12 “Sound wisdom” of the King James Version better suits the 
context and Taba’s line of thought than the rendering “ability” 
of the NJPS 

"3 See above, nn. 75-76. 

™ Here too I have preferred the King James Version. 
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Among the opinions of “the sages of the nations” with 
which we are engaged is the opinion that God, powerful and 
exalted, took upon Himself to create the angels without in- 
termediary, made them his exclusive possession and obedient 
(performers) of His commands. This may have been [fol. 46v] 
the model for the statement of the prophet,'"® peace be on 
him, “Bless the LorD, O His angels, mighty creatures who do 
His bidding, ever obedient to His bidding” (Ps 103:20). And He 
took upon Himself to create the celestial bodies, and he made 
them intermediaries between Him and this lower world, in 
order to make by means of their mediation the elements'!® 
from which all the things that come into being™’ resulted — 
that is, the individuals of animated beings and plants. This 
may have been the model for the statement “Bless the LorD 
all His hosts, His servants who do His will” (Ps 103:21), since 
the meaning of “His hosts” is the celestial bodies, as the Mas- 
ter,“8 peace be on him, said in this regard “the sun and the 
moon and the stars, the whole heavenly host” (Deut 4:19). 

Regarding the divine intelligibles and the universals, that 
is, the forms of the species and the kinds which rank in His 
eyes with the (separate) intellects and the celestial bodies, 
since He took upon Himself to create them without inter- 
mediary, they are bound to continue to exist and persist in 
one (unchangeable) condition, without perishing or being de- 
stroyed, as long as He, exalted and powerful, wills. Regarding 
the things that come into being (and perish), they are bound 
to perish because they have been created by created beings. 
If this statement” is true it follows that the intermediar- 
ies of God, exalted and powerful, I mean the celestial bodies 
who (undertook) the coming into being of strange’ (perish- 
able) beings, are also the cause that these beings are dumb, 
divested of speech’! and virtue, even to the utmost possible 
degree (of that state).1” 

The view of the philosophers that God undertook to cre- 
ate (only) the universals without intermediary agrees also 





15 See above, n. 105. 

116 Arabic al-kayfiyyat, a term often denoting the qualities (al- 
taba@i‘ = “hot, cold, dry, moist”), which according to pseudo- 
Apollonius were the four simple elements out of which the four 
compound (Aristotelian) elements (fire, air, water, earth) have 
been generated (see D. E. Pingree and S. Nomanul Hag, “Tabi‘a,” 
EI? 10:25-28). 

7 Tn Arabic al-ka@indat (literally: “beings”); as a philosophical 
term, it indicates beings that exist for a limited length of time, 
have a beginning and an end, and are bound to perish. 

"8 Arabic al-sayyid — that is, Moses. The reference to Moses with 
this title is very common among Muslims. 

19 Or, “philosophical position.” 

220 That is, defective or deformed creatures. 

"21 That is, speech as perceptible manifestation of intelligence. 
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"2 The creator is therefore not responsible, and beyond blame, 
for the existence of imperfect creatures. He is responsible only 
for the existence of species and kinds, which are perfect. Some 
individuals of the species may be imperfect, but then this comes 
under the responsibility of the “intermediaries,” secondary cre- 
ators, as it were. 
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with the Biblical statements regarding the creation of prima- 
ry principles “God created” (Gen 1:1), “and God created” (Gen 
1:21). The meaning of “created”! is the notion of creation 
out of nothing, which is peculiar to Him alone. It pertains to 
the things which He undertook to create out of nothing with- 
out intermediary, since the created things that are mentioned 
until the end of the account of creation are no doubt primal 
entities and universals. These include the divine entities and 
the intermediaries who are responsible for the existence of 
the forms of generated (perishable) beings. Regarding His 
creating the divine entities which are [fol. 47r] simple sub- 
stances, they are related to the meaning of the statement “In 
the beginning God created heaven,” as we shall explain, God 
willing, in another chapter regarding the meaning of “Who 
makes His angels spirits” 1*4 (Ps 104:4). 





™3 The discussion relates of course specifically to the Hebrew 
root b-r-’. 

4 It seems that this (slightly arranged) rendition of the King 
James Version is closer to the interpretation of Taba than to the 
rendition of Tanakh “He makes the winds His messengers.” 
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APPENDIX: ON THE CHALLENGE TO THE PRIORITY OF THE GREEKS 
IN THE SCIENCES AND THE ARTS’ 


In the epistle about the dispute between man and animals, the person who directs the procession of the rep- 
resentatives of ethnic and confessional affiliations (sahib al-‘azima) challenges the Greeks’ pretense of originating 
all arts and sciences and argues that they took all their wisdom and sciences from the Israelites “in the days of 
Ptolemy” and from the Egyptians “in the days of Masitiis.” This probably echoes a well-known theme in antiquity, 
long before the Persians made a similar claim in the Sasanian period.'*° A typical example for this theme is the 
treatise of the “Assyrian” Church Father Tatian entitled Address to the Greeks (Oratio ad Graecos).'”” In chapter 38 of 
the Address,'”® he quotes Ptolemy, “a priest of Mendes,” who was knowledgeable about the affairs of the Jews, and 
said that Moses preceded Homer by many generations.’”? Waddell dated this Ptolemy (about whom very little is 
known) to the time of Augustus.'*° The second Egyptian source quoted by Tatian is Apion, as a testimony to the 
antiquity of Egyptian kings. In his work, Apion (a first-century grammarian and historian, active in Alexandria 
and Rome) closely followed the writings of Manetho, the Egyptian priest of the third century B.c.£. who was the 
source for the lists and history of the dynasties of ancient Egypt. The fact that Tatian quotes Apion does not neces- 
sarily mean that he did not know Manetho’s work.’ Tatian’s treatise, or a similar patristic work that mentioned 
Manetho explicitly, may have been translated into Arabic through a Syriac version of one of the chronicles of the 
Church Fathers (e.g., Eusebius’*”) and thus may have served as a source for the Ikhwan al-safa’. 

The name Masitiis (which is omitted in the Hebrew version of Kalonymus ben Kalonymus) may well be a cor- 
ruption of Manethon or Manethos (Manetho’s name was spelled Mavé0wv or Mave8wc!?). Such corruptions are 
typically due to copying from Arabic manuscripts written without diacritical punctuation. As far as I am aware, 
his name was unknown to authors of Arabic works.'** 


ABBREVIATIONS 

BDB F. Brown, S. R. Driver, and C. A. Briggs. Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1972 

EP? The Encyclopaedia of Islam. New edition, prepared by H. A. R. Gibb et al. 12 volumes. Leiden: Brill, 
1960-2006. Online edition, edited by P. Bearman et al. Leiden: Brill, 2008. http://www.encislam. 
brill.nl 
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3 volumes. Jerusalem: Wahrmann Books, 1965 
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The Jewish Theological Seminary of America, 1993 








5 See above, n. 70. 

%6 Cf, Gutas 1998: 25-26. 

7 Published in Roberts and Donaldson 1999. I thank my col- 
league and friend Milka Levy-Rubin for drawing my attention 
to this reference. 

8 Thid., 80. 

2° See also Waddell 1948: 19 n. 2; Stern 1974-84: 1:379-80 (#157a). 
8° Waddell 1948: viii. 


131 See Waddell 1948: 87 n. 2. 

132 See Adler 1983. I thank my friend and colleague Bruno Chiesa 
for this reference, as well as for his advice on other aspects of 
this issue. 

133 See Waddell 1948: ix. 

134 The work of Carmela Baffioni (1994) has not been available 
to me. 
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ON SOME SEMANTIC SHIFTS IN MEDIEVAL JUDAEO-ARABIC 
JOSHUA BLAU 


I was fortunate enough to do my work on Judaeo-Arabic surrounded by important scholars, one of them being 
Professor Norman Golb, who, moreover, with fine historical sense, perceived the significance of medieval Judaeo- 
Arabic studies and was instrumental in establishing the Society for Judaeo-Arabic Studies. 

In the following, I have collected vocables attested in Classical Arabic that sometimes have in Judaeo-Arabic 
a different meaning. Only the recognition of the semantic change these words underwent makes the proper un- 
derstanding of the sentences in which they occur possible. I have arranged them in two semantic groups, since 
the parallel development of the various parts of each group support each other. I am offering this study to my 
friend and colleague Professor Norman Golb in the hope of contributing something to the better understanding 
of Judaeo-Arabic texts on which we both rely. 


1. ON SOME PARTICLES OF EXCEPTION 


1.1. Some particles denoting exception sometimes tend to refer not to something that does not belong to the 
totality from which the exception is made, but to something that should have been part and parcel of it, yet was 
for some reason not yet mentioned (“in addition to”). Now and then the particles may even allude to something 
that was more entitled to be included in the totality than the items already mentioned (“even, moreover”; see 
below §§1.2; 1.5). This feature is present in Classical Arabic as well,’ but it becomes more frequent in medieval 
Judaeo-Arabic. Thus we find the following:? 


1.2. diin(a), “with the exclusion of,” is already attested in Classical Arabic with the meaning of “even.”* In medieval 
Judaeo-Arabic too, it reflects the development from the usual meaning “with the exclusion of something because 
it lacks a certain quality” to its distinction because it possesses the quality to a higher degree “the more so.” Ibn 
Quraysh 1984: 211, lines 2-3: xm2Y>X TRND TIT ONIYON NTDIY? “the common people know it, the more so the savants.” 


1.3. siwa, “other than, except,” shifts to the meaning of “in addition to”; thus Kuzari, 152, lines 25-27: 
DITION MO... 729799 7 TDPANONON TWNINDN 779 CVRD “he observes the divine commands which enable him... in 
addition to vows.” The word siwd, it seems, underwent two opposite semantic shifts in different periods of the 
language that to some degree neutralized each other. The root (¢ 54, as is well known, originally denotes “to be 
equal”; it may, however, refer to two objects that are equal in kind yet differ individually. If the latter circumstance 
prevails, then the word obtains the meaning of “difference” and “exclusion.”4 This was the case in Old Arabic/ 
Classical Arabic, in which 4} (¢9 Js), originally meaning “a man, equal to Zayd,” became “a man other than 
Zayd.” In medieval Judaeo-Arabic, siwd, as already noted, obtained the meaning of “in addition to,” so that the 
above-mentioned phrase came to denote “a man in addition to Zayd,” which is not too different from the original 
meaning, “a man, equal to Zayd.” This circular development is quite remarkable. 








See §1.2 below. 3 See Lane 1867: s.v., col. 939b: ajaza ’I-khul‘a diina ‘iqasi ra’siha 
? Wherever no references are cited, the reader is referredto Blau “he allowed the divorcing of a wife for a gift, even for the string 
2006: s.vv., which serves as the main repository of examples for of her head.” 

this paper and contains additional relevant passages. 4 See Reckendorf 1895-98: 148-49. 
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1.4. hasha, “except, save,” is also used in medieval Judaeo-Arabic in the sense of “in addition to”; thus Kuzari, 102, 
line 12: niax n°-12 °wn ... N20%N1 “and the Sabbath ... in addition to the covenant of the fathers”; Kuzari, 116, line 
11: OTN NWN OD NIOIY Nw “the first of your dough, in addition to the vows.” 


1.5. Similarly, ghayr an(na), “except that,” may denote a higher degree and thus obtains the meaning of “even, 
moreover.” Anwar 1:54 (1.13.3), lines 19-20: °RIOX NIT JID RIANAN 7) NIIP PRI TP NIX WI... NINN Yap? yRd “he 
espoused the cause of metempsychosis ... moreover we saw that some of his followers were of the same opinion.” 


2. ON MODAL VERBS? 


2.1. Many languages, including English and Arabic, make use of modal verbs — that is, (auxiliary®) verbs used to 
express the mood of another (main) verb, called by some grammarians “small/lesser verbs.”’ In Judaeo-Arabic 
some of these verbs are used in a modified sense, which in Classical Arabic are marked by other modal verbs (see 
below §§2.2-13). Moreover, new modal verbs emerge in Judaeo-Arabic, since ordinary verbs lose their core mean- 
ing and become mere modal verbs (§§2.14-16). Some examples follow:® 


2.2. aradd(a), originally “to want,” obtains (also) the meanings “to be necessary; to need, to be obliged,” as well 
as “to be about to happen/to do.”? Gil 1983: 3:54, lines 8-9: 1827 N71 POND 7301 FIO YD PINIAION (!)NIIIEN PV 
“our associates the Rabbanites are obliged to pay every year 150 dinar”; al-Fasi 1936-45: 1:231, lines 101-02: 
-2ywa Yan Pan on>N TIon>K 750 “this disaster that is about to befall my people.” 


2.3. 1a taqdir(u) denotes not only “you cannot,” but also “you must not, you had better not.” 


2.4. la yumkin(u), “it is not possible,” has also the meaning “one must not.” Gil 1983: 2:343, line 7 (in Arabic let- 
ters): oFDn> INK (!)7379° XN “nobody must speak.” 


2.5. wajab(a), “to be incumbent on,” is also used in the sense of “to be possible” (and 1d yajibu in the sense of “to 
be impossible; he must not, to be not proper”). It occurs in Classical Arabic as well: Anwar 1:67 (II.5.1), lines 4-5: 
S40? JX 23? 0% J27D [XD 12 “if it were so, it would have been impossible to conclude.” 


2.6. la yalzam(u), “not to be necessary,” has shifted to the meaning of “to be impossible.” Anwar 3:592 (VI.11.7), 
line 9: o79° 82 NIT [ND [ND “if this is impossible.” 


2.7. akhadh(a) fi fi‘l(in), “to start doing,” is also used in the sense of “to intend to do.” 


2.8. qam(a) yaf‘al(u) may denote “to start doing; to continue doing.” Moreover, qam(a) preceding fa‘al(a)/yaf‘al(u) 
is used to indicate continuation of the action, sometimes also an unexpected change. 


2.9. dar(a) may mark the beginning of an action. 


2.10. baqiy(a), “to remain,” shifts to the meanings “to be; to become,” and may denote the result of an action. 
Preceding an imperfect it designates “to start doing.” md bagiy(a) denotes “no longer, no more”; the negation 
may sometimes refer to the main verb. Finally, baqga becomes an invariable adverb meaning “therefore, now,” 
and when negated, “no more”: Maimiini 1900-1901: 5a, lines 7-8: 17755? ONION °P2 ... INDNW NIN “if he sees him... 
people will start praising him”; ibid., 6b, lines 6-7: A7NNWYX TNIN Xpa XD WINW NO IVI “after they had testified, 
the testimony would no more be withdrawn.” 








> Tropper (2000: 734) speaks of “modale Nuancen,” Damourette 7” So Jespersen 1909-49: V, §12.13; 1937: 102. 

and Pichon (1930-43: 5:145ff.) of “auxiliaires de mode,” and Reck-_* Here, too, wherever no references are cited, the reader is re- 
endorf (1895-98: 288) of “Modalitaten der Handlung.” ferred to Blau 2006: s.vv. 

* So, for example, Brockelmann 1908-13: 2:507; Grevisse 1964: ° For the last meaning in Classical Arabic, see Lane 1867: col. 
582; Reckendorf 1895-98: 287ff.; and Kruisinga 1925: 289ff.Some 1184c,s.v. 

speak of “semi-auxiliaries,” as do Grevisse (1964: 583) and Gaiffe 

et al. (1936: 349). 
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2.11. raja‘(a), “to return,” also shifts to the meanings “to be; to become,” and preceding an imperfect it designates 
“to start doing.” raja‘(a) wa-fa‘al(a) indicates “to do again.” 


2.12. d(a), “to return,” reflects interesting lines of development: invariable ‘ad, sometimes even governing pro- 
nominal suffixes, is used as in the adverbial sense of “still.” mda ‘ad, sometimes invariable and despite its perfect 
form not referring to the past, often followed by the imperfect, denotes “no longer.” Maimtini 1900-1901: 70b, 
lines 15-16: > o19N° INY ND “it will no longer rule over you.” 


2.13. kada yaf<alu originally means “to be about to do, he almost did it.” In Judaeo-Arabic kad(a)/yakad(u) becomes 
invariable and behaves as an adverb, as proven by the use of the perfect instead of the expected imperfect, by the 
word order, and by the government of pronominal suffixes. yakddu (an) yaf<al is used in the sense of “he possibly/ 
perhaps does.” Gil 1983: 3:112, lines 23-24: Jay XDD? JX IND? NO NTP SI yw N wey “the dire circumstances of 
life at this place are perhaps not unknown to you.” 


2.14. asab(a), governing an imperfect or a direct object, designates “to be able.” 


2.15. jaz(a), “to be allowed,” acquires the signification of “to stand to reason, to be plausible/conceivable; to be 
valid.” MS Oxford Heb.c.23, fol. 38a, line 23: *Yy 112° x» x17) “and this is not valid for me.” 


2.16. Remarkable is the semantic development of ahsan(a) (an) yaf«al: first it means “to be able to do” and afterward 
shifts to the meaning “to want.” Anwar 3:505 (V.7.1.), line 4: 7n5° 7X Jon? x2 179 “and he is not able to circumcise.” 


3. CONCLUSION 


3. I have attempted to bring out in relief the semantic shifts characterizing two semantic groups in medieval 
Judaeo-Arabic. Words denoting exception may obtain the meanings “in addition to, moreover,’ and the boundaries 
of many modal verbs are blurred (shift?). The importance of such studies lies not only in the recognition of the 
semantic mechanism but also in that they enable us properly to understand passages in which additional words 
belonging to these semantic groups occur.’° 
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KIPPURIM, EXPIATION, PURITY, AND IMPURITY: 
THE WELL OF THE PAST AND THE ABYSS OF OBLIVION 


RACHEL ELIOR* 


In routinely using a word in daily life, we tend to forget that words 
are passages in ancient, eternal stories and that we, like the barbar- 
ians, are building our houses out of the shards of broken statues and 
figures of the gods. Our most coherent concepts and definitions are 
remote invocations of ancient myths and stories. There is not one 
particle of our ideas that is unrelated to mythology and that was 
not, in the past, some mangled myth, like one that had undergone 
reincarnation. 

— Schultz 1986: 272 


Jewish memory comprises strata gradually accumulated over a period of more than three thousand years. 
Parts of it have been lost to the abyss of oblivion and to changing times; parts survive in wording carved in stone. 
Some has been forgotten, some has been suppressed, and some survives in ancient Hebrew and Aramaic literature 
whose remnants have come down to us from various sources, both ancient and recent. The Hebrew and Aramaic 
literature that survives from the first millennium B.c.E. — from the time of the First Temple to the destruction of 
the Second — comprises three corpora: one known as the biblical canon, one known as the Scrolls of the Judean 
Desert (the “Dead Sea Scrolls” or the “Qumran literature”), and one known as Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
(in Hebrew, séfarim hisénim “external books”). All three of the corpora include remnants of ancient recollections 
interwoven with one another in surprising and fascinating ways. Of course, each of the works that make up these 
collections has its unique character and distinctive voice, reflecting the mark of a particular group, language, 
and time. Still, if we examine the various collections compiled before the destruction of the Second Temple and 
listen attentively to their voices, to the memories they embody, and to their associative and linguistic resonances, 
we can discern the complex interrelationships among the various works. These interrelationships forge “realms 
of memory” — a term used by the renowned French historian Pierre Nora to refer to these clusters of memories 
carried by a distinct community — that transcend the individual and move toward a historical perspective and a 
communal conceptual world, grounded in cultural frameworks of meaning and shared religious creativity. In this 
article I intend to examine one such realm of memory, a realm caught up in myth and mysticism, cult and sanctu- 
ary, priests and angels. Its residues can be found in various literary traditions from the pre-Christian era; in the 








* Dedicated to Norman Golb, a Qumran scholar who broke new 2 Enoch, the version in Charlesworth 1983-85 differs in organi- 
ground in our understanding of the scrolls and who strove to zation and chapter numbering from the version in the standard 
make them widely available for study. This article was translated Hebrew translation; where they differ, chapter and verse refer- 
from the Hebrew by Joel Linsider. Except as noted below and _ ences are provided to the Hebrew edition as well, in Kahana 1957, 
elsewhere in the citations, translations from Hebrew and Ara- and the reference is preceded by the letter “K.” In cases of signifi- 
maic primary sources and Hebrew secondary materials are by cant textual differences between Kahana and Charlesworth (in 
the present translator. Except as otherwise noted, the following Enoch as well as in other books), the Kahana version is included 
translations of ancient texts have been used (for full references, in brackets; Qumran literature (Dead Sea Scrolls): Garcia Martinez 
see the bibliography): Hebrew Bible: NJPS; Apocrypha and New and Tigchelaar 2000, referred to as DSSSE. 

Testament: NRSV; book of Jubilees: Wintermute 1983-85; books A fuller version of this article, in Hebrew, is published in Jeru- 
of Enoch: 1 (Ethiopic) Enoch: Isaac 1983-85; 2 (Slavonic) Enoch: — salem Studies in Jewish Thought 22 (2011): 3-52. 

Andersen 1983-85; 3 (Hebrew) Enoch: Alexander 1983-85. For 
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words of Pierre Nora, they “focus, encapsulate, and encode cultural memory.”! I am referring to yom ha-kippirim, 
the Day of Atonement, and its ancient foundations.” 

Yom ha-kipptirim is mentioned as the sixth of the seven “set times of the Lorp” — festivals — that fall during 
the first seven months of the year according to the biblical calendar in the book of Leviticus. These set times are 
identified and dated in a list that extends from the mid-point of the first month — the time set for Passover, which 
opens the cycle — to the mid-point of the seventh month, the time set for the seventh and concluding festival of 
Sukkot (Lev 23:4-44). The sixth of these “set times of the Lorp” is called yém ha-kippirim and shabbat shabbaton 
(a Sabbath of complete rest) (Lev 23:26-32); the sacrifices associated with it are detailed in the book of Numbers 
(29:7-11). The purpose of the festival is briefly stated: “For it is a Day of Atonement, on which expiation is made 
on your behalf before the Lorp your God” (Lev 23:28). As detailed in chapter 16 of Leviticus, the service of the 
day is conducted by the high priest in the sanctuary’s holy of holies and by his agent, the “designated man” (ish 
“itti; NJPS notes the meaning of ‘itti is uncertain), who completes the observances in “an inaccessible region” (eres 
gézéra) in the wilderness.° 

In the biblical collection, the day is first mentioned in the book of Exodus in connection with the altar of 
gold within “the most holy” area of the sanctuary (literally, “the holy of holies”). The text refers to the expia- 
tion conducted annually by the high priest, a process itself described as “most holy”: “Once a year Aaron shall 
perform purification [vé-khippér] upon its horns with blood of the sin offering of purification; purification shall 
be performed upon it once a year throughout the ages. It is most holy to the Lorp” (Exod 30:10). 

The book of Jubilees, written around the middle of the second century B.c.E. in separatist priestly circles 
and discovered in its original Hebrew version among the Dead Sea Scrolls found at Qumran, retells the stories of 
Genesis and the first half of Exodus, from the creation to the divine revelation at Sinai. The stories are recounted 
within the framework of a seven-based chronology that divides history into units of seven years (“sabbaticals”) 
and of forty-nine years; the latter, comprising seven sabbaticals, are referred to as “jubilees.” In the course of its 
narrative, the book explains the details of the yearly calendar and specifies the precise times (day, month, sab- 
batical, jubilee) of the stories.‘ The stories of Genesis are linked in Jubilees to the seven set times of the Lord and 
evoke unfamiliar recollections whose historical underpinnings, tied to the festivals, take place at various times 
during the forty-nine jubilees that preceded the encounter at Sinai. This stands in contrast to the biblical tradi- 
tion that ties the seven festivals to the exodus from Egypt, the generation of the wilderness, and the encounter 
at Sinai, all described in the book of Exodus, with no reference to the events of Genesis. 

Yom ha-kippirim is mentioned in the book of Jubilees in two contexts unknown from the biblical literature. 
First, it appears in the account, preceding the flood story, of the union between “the sons of the gods” [NJPS: “di- 
vine beings”] and the daughters of men (see Gen 6:1-4). As told in Jubilees, the story involves angels of God who 
breached the boundaries of creation (which separate heavenly denizens from dwellers on earth), corrupted their 
way, defiled the sacred, and improperly mingled distinct categories meant to be kept separate. They did so by de- 
scending from heaven to earth and willfully taking human women, begetting with them giants known as gibborim 
(mighty ones) or néfilim. Those giants, in turn, filled the land with lawlessness and corruption and brought about 
the flood, conceived of as a punishment for transgressions for which there could be no expiation (Jub 5:1-21). The 
story explains the desecration entailed in the breach of boundaries between heaven and earth, the unavoidable 








‘On the meaning of “Realms of memory” and on the focusing, 
encapsulation, and encoding of national-cultural memory, see 
Nora 1993; 1996: introduction. 

* The stem k-p-r can mean, among other things, “expiate,” 
“atone,” “purify,” “wipe clean,” or “forgive,” and it has been vari- 
ously translated. This translation will generally use “expiate,” but 
it should be recognized that some of the quoted primary texts 
that use “atone,” “purify,” or other terms have not been modi- 
fied. For clarity, the Hebrew yom ha-kippirim is used for the day 
itself as referred to in ancient texts; when the reference is to the 
Jewish holiday that continues to this day, the familiar English 
term “Day of Atonement” is used. 

3 For a comprehensive account of yom ha-kippirim in the Bible, 
the priestly perspective that underlies it, and its relationship to 


the ancient Near Eastern sanctuary expiation rituals documented 
in Akkadian literature, see Milgrom 1991: 42-52, 1009-84. In his 
introduction, Milgrom dates the writing of the book of Leviti- 
cus and its underlying priestly source to the time of the First 
Temple, and that is the view as well of Menachem Haran (1977). 
For an up-to-date study of the biblical traditions regarding yom 
ha-kippurim; its parallels in the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Apocrypha, 
and Hellenistic literature; and its later development within early 
Christianity, see Stokl Ben Ezra 2003: 13-145. On the historical 
development of yom ha-kippirim in mishnaic and talmudic times, 
see Tabory 1995; Lowenstam 1958. 

4 On Jubilees, see VanderKam 1989; Wintermute 1983-85. See also 
Albani, Frey, and Lange 1997. On the calendar in Jubilees, see 
Jaubert 1953; Segal 2007. 
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corruption and tragic consequences associated with disobeying the divine command, and the resulting spread 
of lawlessness throughout the land, leading to the decree of destruction issued against the sinners of the flood 
generation. At the conclusion of that account, the idea of repentance associated with yom ha-kippurim is raised: 


And for the children of Israel it has been written and ordained, “If they return to him in righteousness, he 
will forgive all of their sins and he will pardon all of their transgressions.”® It is written and it is ordained, 
“He will have mercy on all who return from all their error, once each year.” But to any who corrupted their way 
and their counsel before the flood, he did not show partiality, except Noah alone, for he showed partiality 
to him for the sake of his sons whom he saved from the waters of the Flood (and) for his sake because his 
heart was righteous in all of his ways just as it was commanded concerning him. And he did not transgress 
anything which was ordained for him (Jub 5:17-19, emphasis mine). 


There are a series of connections here among the angels who “corrupted their way,” defiled the sacred, be- 
came impure through contact with human women, and brought about bloodshed and lawlessness; the flood as 
punishment for sins that cannot be expiated; and the annual day of remembrance on which the sins that brought 
about the earth’s destruction are recalled and the people who return from their defiling sins attain expiation 
and forgiveness. These connections are evident in various traditions, both early and late, related to yom ha- 
kippurim, which are extensively discussed below. Noah’s righteousness — which is tied to the observance of God’s 
commandments, to establishing the sanctuary and reckoning the days of the calendar, to oath and covenant, to 
escape from the watery punishment inflicted on the sinners who corrupted the earth, and to the origins of the 
Shabii‘ot festival — is likewise considered in this literature in various contexts; it is connected to the tradition of 
the priestly calendar tied to the dating of the flood that purified the land.° 

The second context in which yom ha-kippurim appears in the book of Jubilees is that of Joseph being sold into 
slavery by his brothers. The act is presented as a transgression committed jointly by Jacob’s ten sons, and biblical 
law elsewhere treats such a transgression as a capital offense: “He who kidnaps a man — whether he has sold him 
or is still holding him — shall be put to death” (Exod 21:16). Because the brothers were not properly punished for 
their transgression, the act must be recalled throughout the generations and must be expiated collectively by 
the sinners’ descendants. As recounted in Jubilees 34:10-18, Joseph was sold by his brothers on the tenth day of 
the seventh month — yom ha-kippirim — and their sin in doing so is tied to the Israelites’ need for annual expia- 
tion on that day. That motif, originating in the book of Jubilees, appears in various contexts in which the nation’s 
forefathers are depicted as defiling themselves through capital transgressions committed jointly; because the 
sinners themselves are not punished, the sin requires collective repentance and expiation on the part of their 
descendants. The story is elaborated on in the “Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs,” a pseudepigraphal work 
written during the final pre-Christian centuries in circles close to those that produced Jubilees. During the first 
centuries C.E., the story is retold in Hékhalot rabbati, which recounts the martyrdom of ten prominent rabbis as 
expiation for the sin of selling Joseph — a motif that recurs in various forms in Midrash ‘aseret hartgé malkhat, in 
the liturgical poem Elleh ezkéra — recited to this day during the Additional (Misaf) Service on the Day of Atonement 





5 This statement alludes to the words of Jeremiah (36:3), which 
pertain to a fast day: “Perhaps when the House of Judah hear 
of all the disasters I intend to bring upon they will return [NJPS: 
turn back] from their wicked ways, and I pardon their iniquity and 
their sin.” God’s words are spoken through Jeremiah and read by 
Barukh son of Neriah on a fast day, as the passage goes on to tell: 
“But you go and read aloud the words of the Lor from the scroll 
which you wrote at my dictation, to all the people in the House of 
the LorD on a fast day; thus you will also be reading them to all 
the Judeans who come in from the towns. Perhaps their entreaty 
will be accepted by the LorD, if they turn back from their wicked 
ways. For great is the anger and wrath with which the Lorp has 
threatened this people” (Jer 36:6-7). 

® Noah is the subject of various traditions within the priestly 
literature, linked to his place in the priestly line connecting 
his ancestors Enoch, Methuselah, and Lamech and his nephew 


Melchizedek (Jub 7:38; 2 Enoch ch. 71 [K: ch. 23]). The texts 
broaden the biblical flood story into a tale of purification from 
the transgression of breaching boundaries, a story connected to 
the sacred calendar involved in the establishment of boundaries 
(1 Enoch chs. 64-67, 106; Jub chs. 5-7). For some of the current 
research on Noah and the flood in the Qumran texts and ancient 
literature, see Bernstein 1999; Dimant 1974; Garcia Martinez 
1992: 24-44; 1998. On the import of the sacred annual calendar 
as recounted in connection with the dates of the flood and the 
tradition of the Shabii‘ot festival, see Elior 2004: 207-10; Werman 
1995. On the chronology of the flood in the Torah, cf. Cassuto 
1961: 43-45. Cassuto cited ancient parallels to the flood story and 
conducted an instructive inquiry into the calendar it implied, but 
he wrote before publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls, with their 
extremely important traditions regarding the flood. 
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following the description of the Temple service — and, as we shall see below, in the discussion of yom ha-kippurim 
in the midrashic work Pirgé dé-rabbi éli‘ezer.’ 

In Exodus and Leviticus, the expiation — meant to expunge the impurity resulting from sins punishable by 
death — is a ritual act performed by the high priest, who annually expiates the sins of the community as a whole. 
The yom ha-kippirim ritual described in Leviticus does not pertain to any particular sin or any explicit account 
of a specific offense; rather, it expiates the generality of sins that human beings can be expected to commit at 
all times and places. Jubilees, in contrast, regards the regular Sabbath ritual, including incense and sacrifices, as 
expiation for Israel Jub 50:10-11) and considers the special fasting and mourning-like practices associated with 
yom ha-kippurim as required in remembrance of the sin of Joseph’s sale. 

The ritual detailed in Leviticus 16 brings together, within the day’s service, a range of mythic and mystical 
memories and of meta-temporal and meta-spatial planes. It focuses, encapsulates, and anchors a bivalent ritual 
memory, comprising a series of actions bearing symbolic meanings of purification and sanctification, commemo- 
ration, forgiveness, and appeasement. These ritual actions are performed in sequence, once a year, in two hetero- 
topic spaces® that respectively reflect the realms of purity and of impurity and that differ from all other places 
in the degree to which they are removed from normal human understanding within the visible realm. One of the 
spaces is located in the sacred place linked to the divine source of life, to purity, blessing, eternity, and fertility. 
Known as the kapporet (a covering over the ark of the covenant within the holy of holies; the name is from the 
stem k-p-r, discussed in n. 2), the site of the cherubim, and the holy of holies, it is entered by the high priest once 
a year, on yom ha-kippirim. The other space is located in the accursed space linked to death, impurity, desolation, 
destruction, and ruin. It is known as the wilderness, the “inaccessible land” (eres gézéra), the wasteland, and the 
place of Azazel; it is the destination each year of the “designated man” (ish ‘“itti) who accompanies the goat for 
Azazel, bearing sin and impurity (Lev 16:10, 21-22, 26-27).° The expiation proceeds on two fronts. On the one hand, 
it is entwined with the sanctification and purification of the high priest as he enters the holy of holies, a place 
associated with divine revelation, the garden of Eden, the cherubim, the kapporet, and the incense." On the other 
hand, it is associated with defilement through contact with death, with removal of impurity and sin, and with 
the designated man’s venture into the inaccessible land. The defilement, in turn, is bound up with the memory 
of evil actions associated with Azazel and the spirits of Belial, with the Watchers (described below) and giants, 
with demons, the angel of darkness, and Prince Mastema. These entities represent a mythological recollection 
and mystical embodiment of evil and oblivion, impurity, and all manner of sin. The memory is detailed in Enoch 
and Jubilees, in the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs and in the Dead Sea Scrolls — the Commentary (pésher) 
on Habakkuk, the Jeremiah Apocryphon, the Apocalypse of Abraham — and in other sources."! 

The expiation involves purification from the defilement, sin, and transgression that threaten the sacred and 
life itself; it is meant to avoid the destruction of the earth on account of divine wrath. It comprises a chain of 
ritual acts related, as noted, to two spaces. The first group of acts, performed by the high priest who immerses 
and purifies himself, is directed toward a place that transcends the bounds of time and space. That place reflects 
the exalted and sacred expanse that is simultaneously situated at the unseen center of its surroundings and op- 
posed to those surroundings, an expanse known as the holy of holies, the kapporet, the place of the cherubim, 
“the pattern of the chariot.” It is a place connected to the source of life and purity, to the recollection of creation 
and blessing; a place entered by the priest as he moves beyond the screen formed by the incense; a place linked 








is absolutely opposed to — that of any other place, yet it is lo- 
cated in the midst of the socio-cultural domain (Foucault 1966). 


7 On the literary and historical evolution of the linkage between 
the sin of Joseph’s sale and yom ha-kippirim — from Jubilees ch. 


34 through the hékhalot literature, Midrash shir ha-shirim rabba, 
Midrash ‘aSeret haragé malkhit (Jellinek 1967: 2:64-65), Elleh ezkéra, 
and Pirgé dé-rabbi éli‘ezer, ch. 38 — and on its connection to a mar- 
tyrdom that represents the victim’s spiritual triumph over the 
oppressor’s temporal might, see Reeg 1985; Boustan 2005: 81-98. 
On the connection to the hékhalot literature, see Dan 1973. See 
also Oron 1980, the version entitled “sippir mah she-éra‘ lé-‘eser(!) 
haragé malkhat ‘abar mékhirat yoséf.” For an up-to-date review of 
research on the various versions of the story, see Boustan 2005: 
8-14; and cf. Hershler 1972; Urbach 1987: 521-22. 
8 A heterotopic space is a unique space, different from all other 
known spaces, a meaning-establishing place situated within an 
exceptional socio-cultural domain. Its function differs from — or 


On the significance of this concept, see further below, n. 17. 

° On purity and impurity as antithetical parallels symbolizing 
life and death, see Milgrom 1991: 46. On the kapporet, see Exodus 
25:20-22; 1 Kings 8:6-7; Temple Scroll VII: 9-13 (Qimron 1996: 16; 
DSSSE 2:1233.); and cf. b. Yoma 54a-b. On the sins carried by the 
goat to Azazel, see Stokl Ben Ezra 2003: 103. 

” On the linkage between the Temple and the garden of Eden, 
see Mazor 2002; and cf. Himmelfarb 1991; 1993: 29-46; Elior 2004: 
63-81. 

See 1 Enoch chs. 6-16; 19:1-3; 39:1-2; 54:5; 64:2-4; 65:6-11; 
69:1-12; 106:13-15; Jubilees 5:1-11; 7:21-26; 8:3; 2 Enoch 18:7; K: 
7:11. The references in the Testaments of the Twelve Tribes and 
the Dead Sea Scrolls are considered below. 
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to “Paradise[, which] is in between the corruptible and the incorruptible.””? Jubilees explicitly notes the link be- 
tween “the garden of Eden, holy of holies” and the terrestrial holy of holies, the “navel of the earth” referred to 
in the tradition about Mount Zion: “And he knew that the garden of Eden was the holy of holies and the dwelling 
of the Lord. And Mount Sinai (was) in the midst of the desert and Mount Zion (was) in the midst of the navel of 
the earth. The three of these were created as holy places, one facing the other.” 

The second group of ritual actions, performed with the participation of “the designated man,” is directed to- 
ward “the inaccessible area,” the wilderness, the place of Azazel, and the spirits of Belial. That the place is linked 
to the source of death and impurity, to recollections of destruction and malediction, is clearly evident from the 
stringent purification requirements imposed on the person who dispatches the goat to Azazel when he returns 
from the wilderness to inhabited land (Lev 16:21-22, 26-27) and from the traditions associated with the sinful 
angels and their leader Azazel. These angels are known as accursed Watchers and impure spirits confined to the 
darkness of the wilderness, as detailed in the Enoch books, Jubilees, and the Dead Sea Scrolls." 

Expiation, or purification of impurity, is a priestly monopoly, related to the connection between the sources 
of impurity and the celestial forgiver and expiator. The former — that is, the sources of impurity — comprise 
sinners and sins that traverse the bounds of time and space; they are associated with the inaccessible area and 
Azazel, with the company of darkness, the angel of darkness, the angel Mastema, and the spirits of Belial or impure 
spirits.’® These agents lead people astray, cause them to sin, and endanger the sacred zone of purity, the source 
of life.'° The celestial expiator, meanwhile, represents sanctity and purity that traverse the bounds of time and 





” “Paradise is in between the corruptible and the incorruptible” 
(2 Enoch 8:4; K: 5:4; note that “paradise” and “garden of Eden” 
are used interchangeably; here, as in most such cases, the Hebrew 
is gan éden). On the sacred place entered into by the high priest 
on yom ha-kippirim, see Leviticus 16:12-18 and cf. Exodus 25 and 
1 Chronicles 28:18. See also the comment of Milgrom 1991, on 
Leviticus 16:12-18. On the place of holy of holies in the ancient 
mystical tradition in the context of the cherubim and the chariot, 
see Elior 2004: 15-17, 33, 67-87, and the index entry “holy of 
holies.” On the origins of the incense in the garden of Eden in 
priestly myth, see Life of Adam and Eve (Charlesworth 1983-85: 
2:249-95) 29:3-7; 1 Enoch chs. 29-32; Jubilees 3:27; 16:24. The ac- 
count of Enoch’s heavenly journey refers to the seven fragrant 
substances in the incense: frankincense, myrrh, resin, cinnamon, 
balsam, galbanum, and aloe; cf. Life of Adam and Eve 29:1-7; Elior 
2004: 73-74, 128. 

3 Jubilees 8:19. Cf. ibid., 3:12: “... we brought her into the gar- 
den of Eden because it is more holy than any land. And every 
tree which is planted in it is holy.” On the sacred garden and the 
sacred mountain, see Levenson 1985: 128-35, and cf. Elior 2007. 
See Douglas’ definition (1966: 54): “... holiness is unity, integrity, 
perfection of the individual and the kind.” 

14 Gr, the Hebrew word here rendered “Watcher,” can mean “mes- 
senger” or “angel” in Aramaic (see Dan 4:10: “a holy Watcher [‘ir 
vé-gaddish] coming down from heaven”; Dan 4:14: “This sentence 
is decreed by the Watchers [‘irin]; this verdict is commanded by 
the Holy Ones [gaddishin]”). On the “Watchers,” see above, n. 11, 
and the discussion below. Cf. DJD 18:37; DJD 36:20; DJD 13:173. 
See also Shir ha-yihid (“Hymn of Unity”), section for Wednesday: 
“The holy Watcher [‘“ir vé-qaddish] surrounded himself with se- 
crecy,” using the terminology of Daniel 4:10. 

15 Cf, “You made Belial for the pit, angel of enmity; in dark[ness] 
is his [domJain, his counsel is to bring about wickedness and 
guilt. All the spirits of his lot are angels of destruction, they walk 
in the laws of darkness; towards it goes their only [de]sire” (War 
Scroll (1QM) XIII:10-12, DSSSE 1:135 [the word translated “enmity” 
is navwn, though the consonantal text in DSSSE reads nupwn)). 
Cf. also “... to frighten and terr[ify] all the spirits of the ravag- 
ing angels and the bastard spirits, demons, Lilith, the owls and 
[jackals ...] and those who strike unexpectedly to lead astray the 


spirit of knowledge, to make their hearts forlorn ...” (Songs of 
the Sage, 4Q510, DSSSE 1:20). 

Jubilees quotes Moses as praying, “O Lord, let your mercy be 
lifted up upon your people, and create for them an upright spirit. 
And do not let the spirit of Beliar [K: Belial] rule over them to 
accuse them before you and ensnare them from every path of 
righteousness so that they might be destroyed from before your 
face” (Jub 1:20). The Bible mentions Belial twenty-seven times 
in connection with sin and sinners; the Septuagint translates it 
as anomia or paranomos, which have the sense of “willfulness,” 
“transgression,” and/or “dissolution” (see Sperling 1995). On 
Mastema, see Jubilees 10:8: “And the chief of the spirits, Mastema, 
came ...”; Jubilees 11:5: “And the prince, Mastema ... sent other 
spirits to those who were set under his hand to practice all error 
and sin and all transgression, to destroy, to cause to perish and 
to pour out blood upon the earth”; War Scroll XIII:4: “Accursed be 
Belial for his inimical plan [mahdshebet mastéma; the translation 
renders this latter term as a common adjective rather than a 
proper noun], may he be damned for his blameworthy rule. Ac- 
cursed be all the spirits of his lot for their wicked plan, may they 
be damned for their deeds of filthy uncleanness. For they are the 
lot of darkness ...” (DSSSE 1:135); Pseudo-Moses, 4Q387a, 4Q388a: 
“T will remove the huma[n beings, and I will abandon] the coun- 
try in the hand of the angels of enmity [mal’akhé ha-mastémét]. 
And I will hide [my face] [from Is]rael ... the priests of Jerusalem 
to serve other gods ...” (DSSSE 1:778, 780). 

On the Scrolls’ identification of Belial with the angel Mastema, 
see Licht 1965: 65-67, 72, 92; on the identification of Mastema 
with the angel of darkness, see ibid., 92-93. The Community Rule 
(1QS) itself includes the following statement (III:20-24): “And in 
the hand of the Angel of Darkness is total dominion over the 
sons of deceit; they walk on paths of darkness. From the Angel of 
Darkness stems the corruption of all the sons of justice, and all 
their sins, their iniquities, their guilts and their offensive deeds 
are under his dominion ... and all their afflictions and their peri- 
ods of grief are caused by the dominion of his enmity [memshelet 
mastémato]; and all the spirits of his lot cause the sons of light to 
fall” (DSSSE 1:75-77). On the Angel of Darkness, see Licht 1965: 
82-92. For an overview of these terms, see Eshel 1999: 120-30. 


6 On impurity as endangering purity, see Milgrom 1991: 42-52. 
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space; they are associated with the garden of Eden and the cherubim, with the holy angels and the company of 
light (“sons of light”) and with the holy of holies — an area bounded by taboos of sanctity and prohibition that 
is opened to the high priest only once a year, on yom ha-kipptrim."” 

Purity and impurity (or expiation and desecration) are terms heavily laden with meaning in the priestly lit- 
erature, which is based on antithetical parallels representing life and death, and on the representation of those 
parallels — abstract and concrete, sanctified and defiling, ritual and textual. As noted, these antithetical paral- 
lels are linked, respectively, to the holy of holies, which is the source of blessing, holiness, and life, and to the 
“inaccessible land,” the locus of curse, corruption, and death. They are associated, on the one hand, with the ark 
cover (kapporet), the chariot of the cherubim, the holy angels, and the garden of Eden, and, on the other, with the 
desolate wilderness, the dark of shéol, the place to which Azazel and the beasts and spirits of Belial are confined. 
Purity and impurity are linked, respectively, to creation and chaos, to the civilized realm and the unrestrained 
realm. The civilized realm, which represents holiness, is subject to reckoning and sequence, to constraints and 
prohibitions, to text account, counting, and recounting, and to law, righteousness, and covenant. The unrestrained 
realm, in contrast, represents impurity; it is a place of unconstrained lawlessness and of inchoate experience 
lacking narrative, sequence, or measurement — an antinomian reality that violates all covenants. Moreover, these 
two opposing realms are associated, respectively, with the eternal cycles of life linked to sacred cycles, covenant, 
cult, and law, and to the breakdown of the natural order associated with desecration of the sacred, annulment of 
the covenant, violation of the law, and disruption of the cult. The realms are engaged in ongoing struggle. On the 
one side is that which is reckoned and preordained, grounded in law, cyclicity, and calendar, a vivifying domain 
that is known, in short, as holiness, covenant, the ways of righteousness, and the company (or “the lot”) of light. 
Arrayed against it is that which is void of reckoning and law and hence chaotic, a death-dealing domain that is 
known, in short, as lawlessness, abomination, corruption, and the company (or “the lot”) of the dark. Impurity 
and purity exist as antithetical parallels in myth, law, and ritual, and they entail the threat of oblivion, on the 
one hand, and the promise of eternity, on the other. The threat of oblivion flows from a breach in the boundaries 
that establish the sanctified unity (law, set times, Sabbath, and covenant) from corruption and overturning of the 
law and from heavenly chastisement. The promise of eternity is conditioned on the establishment of boundar- 
ies and cycles, and on observance of the covenant grounded in holy set times and laws ordained by heaven and 
in divine expiation. The Dead Sea Scrolls and the books of the Apocrypha found among them are characterized 
by the mythic, mystical, and ritual personification of purity and impurity, of holiness and corruption, of life 
and death. These abstractions appear as holy angels and demons, as the company of light and the company of 
darkness, as Malkizedek (literally, “king of righteousness,” hereafter, per the usual convention in English texts: 
Melchizedek) and Malkiresha (literally, “king of wickedness”) — representatives, respectively, of the two realms 
within the dualistic world of the children of light and the children of darkness. It is virtually certain that this 
bipolar literary construct reflects the fact that many of these texts were written while their authors were se- 
ceding from the Jerusalem Temple because they regarded it as defiled and polluted by reason of the distorted 
calendar in use there and the unpedigreed priesthood that had officiated there since the Seleucid conquest (175 
B.C.E.) and the Hasmonean revolution (152-37 B.c.E.).!8 The struggle between the two realms reaches its climax 








7 On yom ha-kippirim the high priest entered the holy of holies 
“before and within,” facing the cherubim — associated with the 
mystery of life, blessing, and sanctified sexuality — and stand- 
ing behind the cloud of incense. The procedure for burning the 
incense on that day was a special one. According to the Zadokite 
tradition, it was burned on the golden altar, the altar of incense, 
outside the holy of holies; according to the Pharisees (m. Tamid 
6:2; YOm@? 1:5), it was burned on an incense pan within the holy 
of holies. The priest burned the incense after the goat was dis- 
patched to the wilderness, the abode of Azazel — the chief of the 
sinful angels, associated with forbidden sexuality, damnation, 
darkness, and death. The holy of holies represents the garden 
of Eden and is associated with flourishing, buds and flowers, 
cherubim, gold, incense, light, and the secret of life itself; it is 
a sacred mythic domain that transcends terrestrial boundaries. 
The wilderness, in contrast, represents ruin and desolation, and 
is associated with an accursed mythic realm, with darkness, and 


with bloodshed. The dichotomy between the priest’s entry into 
the holy of holies “before and within,” and the dispatch of the 
goat to the wilderness, is the dichotomy between blessing and 
curse, between life and death. 

18 For evidence of the understanding that the Temple had become 
impure and defiled, see: “And as for what he says: Hab. 2:17 ‘Owing 
to the blood of the city and the violence (done to) the country, 
Its interpretation: the city is Jerusalem in which the /Wicked/ 
Priest performed repulsive acts and defiled the Sanctuary of God” 
(Commentary on Habakkuk [Pésher habaqqiq], 1QpHab, XII:6-9 
[DSSSE 1:21; cf. Nitzan 1986: 177, 194]). Cf. “[And you know that] 
we have segregated ourselves from the multitude of the peop[le 
..] {and from all their impurity}” (Miqsat ma‘Gsé ha-tora, 4Q397, 
frag. 14-21, line 7; DSSSE 2:801; square brackets in DSSSE; words 
shown in braces {} not in DSSSE; cf. DJD 10:58; Elior 2004: 38-40 
[quoting the version in DSSSE]). 
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on yom ha-kippirim. On the one side is the realm of impurity, annihilation, lawlessness, curse, chaos, confusion, 
non-cyclicality, wilderness, the inaccessible land, the place of Azazel, the spirits of Belial, the Mastema angels, 
the angels of destruction and death. Arrayed against that side is the realm of purity, eternity, sanctity, blessing, 
the chariot, the holy of holies, “the heavenly chariots” (that is, the eternal and preordained astronomical cycles; 
see 1 Enoch 73:5), the eternal predetermined calendar of Sabbaths and months, the domain of the holy angels, 
and the cycles of planting, fertility, and life. The ritual for yom ha-kippirim is conducted partly by the high priest, 
who enters the holy of holies — the place of purity, associated with the recollection of the garden of Eden and 
the cherubim, with the reckoning of the cycle of Sabbaths and the seven fixed festivals or “appointed times of 
the Lorp.” But another part of the ritual is conducted by the “designated man,” who goes out to the inaccessible 
land, the domain of impurity, a place that lacks time and calendar and is associated with the recollection of Belial, 
Azazel, the company of darkness, and the punishment of the Watchers in Sheol.’ 

Victory in the battle waged on yom ha-kippirim — between life and death, purity and defilement, sanctity 
and lawlessness — depends on self-denial on the part of the community that recalls and repents of its past and 
present transgressions and on the expiation rite enacted by the high priest. It requires a sacred confluence of 
sacred place (the holy of holies, a place of divine revelation”), sacred time (shabbat shabbaton — the Sabbath of 
complete rest during the seventh month”’), and sacred ritual, conducted by a priesthood that originated in the 
seventh generation following Adam, with the dynasty of Enoch and Melchizedek, and continued with “the progeny 
of Aaron, the holy of holies.”* Since the destruction of the First Temple in 586 B.c.£., there had been no sacred 





A fragmentary passage in 4Q390 [Pseudo-Moses] describes the 
contemporary defilement of the Temple and the violation of the 
covenant in terms of a prophecy spoken in God’s name at the end 
of the First Temple period (586 B.c.£E.) that pertains to a period 
extending to the middle of the Second Temple period: 


“And ever since that generation has been completed, in the sev- 
enth jubilee of the devastation of the land, they will forget the law, 
the festival, the Sabbath and the covenant; and they will disobey 
everything and will do what is evil in my eyes. And I will hide my 
face from them and deliver them to the hands of their enemies and 
abandon [them] to the sword. But /from among them/ I will make 
survivors remain so th[at] [t]he[y will] not [be exter]mi[nated] by 
my anger and the concealment [of my face] from them. And over 
them will rule the angels of destruction [...] and [t]he[y] will come 
back [and] do [...] evil before [my] eye[s] and walk according to the 
stub[bornness of their heart ...]... the ho[ly] temple {and my altar 
and the sacred sanctuary — words not in DSSSE} [... not] has been 
done; and so [... for] these things will happen to them [...] and [there 
will co]me the dominion of Belial upon them to deliver them up 
to the sword for a week of year[s .... During] that jubilee they will 
break all my laws and all my precepts which I will command [them 
and send by the hand of] my servants the prophets; and [t]he[y] 
will [be]gin to argue with one another for seventy years, from the 
day on which they break the [vow and the] covenant which they 
shall break. And I shall deliver them [to the hands of the an]gels 
and destruction {mal’akhé mastémét} and they will rule over them. 
And they will not know and will not understand that I am enraged 
towards them for their disloyalty [with which they will deslert me 
and do what is evil in my eyes and what I do not like they have 
chosen: domineering for money, for advantage [and for violence. 
And each] will steal what belongs to one’s neigh[bour] and they will 
oppress one another they will defile my temple, [they will defile my 
Sabbaths, and] they will f[orget] my [fest]ivals and with the sons of 
[foreigners they will de]base their offs[pring;] their priest will act 
violently ...” (4Q390, frag. 1:7-12; frag. 2, I:1-10; DSSSE 2:783-85). 


See also DJD 30:237, 244-45, and ibid., 173-74, for consideration 
of the historical context related to the changes in the priesthood 
and the displacement of the Zadokites in 175-165 B.c.E. (4Q390 
[Pseudo-Moses]) is similar to the Habbakuk commentary: “Its 
interpretation concerns the last priests of Jerusalem, who will 
accumulate riches and loot from plundering the nations” (Com- 
mentary on Habakkuk, IX:4-5; DSSSE 1:19). On the immediately 


preceding page, the words are explicitly applied to the wicked 
priest who defiled yom ha-kippirim as determined under the 
priestly calendar: “Its interpretation concerns the Wicked Priest, 
who was called loyal at the start of his office. However, when 
he ruled over Israel his heart became proud, he deserted God 
and betrayed the laws for the sake of riches. And he robbed and 
hoarded wealth from the violent men who had rebelled against 
God. And he seized public money, incurring additional serious 
sin. And he performed re[pul]sive acts by every type of defiling 
impurity” (Commentary on Habakkuk, VIII:8-13; DSSSE 1:16-18). 
The yom ha-kippurim ritual inside and outside of the Temple 
goes back at least to the second century B.c.E., in the wake of the 
Seleucid conquest and the schism between the Zadokite priests, 
who served in the Temple until 175 B.c.£., and the Hasmonean 
priests, who served from 152 to 37 B.c.E. In Jewish communities 
outside the land of Israel, such as the one in Alexandria, alterna- 
tive textual, ritual, and mystical traditions developed in lieu of 
the priests’ Temple service. 

°° Exodus 30:10; Leviticus 16:12-13. As noted, the location of the 
holy of holies was not unambiguous, at least in the eyes of those 
who believed the Temple to have been defiled and desecrated, as 
described above in n. 18. Cf. also the passage from Jubilees cited 
above, accompanying n. 13). 

*1 Leviticus 23:31. For a dispute regarding the time of yom ha- 
kipptrim, see the Commentary on Habakkuk, cited below. 

2 On the ritual in the sacred realm, cf. the incense within the 
holy of holies, purification by immersion, and the sacred gar- 
ments (Exod 30: 34-38; Lev 16: 3, 12-13). The identity of the high 
priest was the subject of dispute between the Zadokites (“the 
progeny of Aaron, the holy of holies”) and the Hasmoneans, 
who, the Habakkuk Commentary suggests, lacked that biblical 
pedigree, at least from the second century B.c.E. Also in dispute 
was the location for burning the incense, as we know from the 
Pharisees’ comments to the Saducees regarding this matter. It is 
the dispute between the Zadokite and Hasmonean priestly houses 
that underlies the idea of a priestly dynasty extending along a 
temporal axis from Enoch son of Jared, founder of the priesthood, 
all the way to the Zadokite high priest during the second century 
B.C.E., embodying a bloodline determined at the outset by divine 
selection, and connected to a fixed and exclusive sacred site. Only 
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place that included the chariot of the cherubim, known as the kapporet (ark covering) in its biblical form, and 
that development necessitated ritual and textual changes. Various traditions formulated mystical domains that 
replaced the ritual domain associated with yom ha-kippurim with mystical ascents to heaven or with traditions 
of prayer or recitation. Starting in the second century B.c.E., the high priesthood was the subject of schism and 
dissent, and the yém ha-kippirim service was likewise a matter of dispute (cf. the Commentary on Habakkuk). 

The account of the expiation — a task assigned to the high priest and identified as the express purpose of the 
day — is supplemented by the directive to engage in self-denial, an obligation borne by the entire congregation. 
Along with the obligation to refrain from labor, which yom ha-kippuirim shares with the other six set times of the 
Lord, there is an additional, severe requirement that is unique to yom ha-kippurim: 


Indeed, any person who does not practice self-denial throughout that day shall be cut off from his kin; and 
whoever does any work throughout that day, I will cause that person to perish from among his people. Do 
no work whatever; it is a law for all time, throughout the ages in all your settlements. It shall be a Sabbath 
of complete rest for you, and you shall practice self-denial; on the ninth day of the month at evening, from 
evening to evening, you shall observe this your Sabbath (Lev 23:29-32). 


The festival commandments associated with the six other appointed times of the Lord apply equally to all 
who are bound by them. The ritual core of yom ha-kippurim, in contrast, is conducted at the holy of holies and 
is assigned to the high priest; and he alone expiates the sins of the entire community through a complex ritual 
process that takes place out of public sight. Meanwhile, the community that is refraining from work is mortifying 
itself through a twenty-four-hour fast pertaining to present sins and to the memory of past sins that desecrate 
the Temple. In Leviticus 16:1-34, the high priest’s service on yom ha-kipptrim is described through a series of ac- 
tions reserved to the priestly service in the Temple: sacrifice, expiate, slaughter, purify, sanctify. The sacrifice 
and slaughter are carried out in the context of the overall sacrificial order that marks, day by day, the passage of 
the cycle of time — days, weeks, months, and set times. The expiation, purification, and sanctification, however, 
along with the high priest’s entry into the holy of holies following a series of immersions and the burning of 
incense on the golden altar, are unique to yom ha-kipptrim, and they are part of a complex array of relationships, 
administered by the high priest, between the revealed and the concealed. As noted, the expiation ritual carried 
out by the high priest is described in terms of the bi-directional concepts of defilement and purity, expiation 
and holiness: “Thus he shall purge [vé-khippér; in the terminology used here, “he shall expiate”] the Shrine of the 
uncleanliness and transgression of the Israelites, whatever their sins ... he shall cleanse it of the uncleanliness of 
the Israelites and consecrate it” (Lev 16:16-19). 

Despite its distinctive ritual dimensions bound up with the priestly tradition in general and the tradition of 
the high priesthood in particular, yom ha-kippurim at its core remains difficult to account for. It marks no histori- 
cal time emblazoned in the national memory, and it forms no part of the three pilgrimage festivals, of the annual 
seasons or the jubilee cycles, or of any noteworthy historical tradition. In the biblical tradition, the expiation is 
not associated with any specific transgression, historical event, or literary recollection. And though this festival 
differs from all the others in its degree of divine sanctity and in the severe sanctions imposed for failing to observe 
it, the tradition lacks any historical narrative that explains the circumstances in which it came into being or the 
commandments associated with it. Mortification of body and soul is the essence of the holiday’s commandment 
of general applicability; and the expiation bound up with that mortification and the severe penalty incurred by 
one failing to comply — distinctively worded as “I will cause that person to perish from among his people” (Lev 
23:30) — gave rise to questions about the hidden nature of the sin to be expiated and the revealed and concealed 
nature of the associated punishment. This was a sacred set time prominent in its ritual distinctiveness and in the 
terrifying punishment reserved for those who violated it, yet it lacked any literary context or historical anchor. 
That lack, along with the changed historical circumstances that put an end to parts of the day’s ritual tradition, 
led to a sense of wonder and a quest for answers regarding the ancient background of the holiday’s unexplained 
wealth of ritual, its range of associations transcending bounds of time and space, and the ritual’s primordial roots. 
The missing historical-literary context for yom ha-kippuirim and the changed historical circumstances that began 





the Zadokites — the progeny of Aaron, the holy of holies — are 
entitled to that status on the basis of the biblical tradition trac- 
ing the line of the high priesthood (see 1 Chr 5:27-41; Ezra 7:1-5). 
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with the destruction of the First Temple and culminated with the desecration of the Second Temple seem to have 
prompted perceptive and visionary narrators to probe the early foundations of yom ha-kippirim. In doing so, they 
called up ancient traditions, explicit and implied, alluding to a mythological and mystical context for the holiday, 
a context of terrible sin and severe punishment, and of expiation and holiness, impurity and purity, death and life. 

As noted, the priestly worldview so powerfully expressed on yom ha-kippurim was based on a binary structure 
that divided the conceptual order into antithetical pairs — substantive, abstract, and symbolic — such as life and 
death, holiness and lawlessness, purity and impurity. These were associated with righteousness and wickedness, 
good and evil, light and dark, and holy angels and spirits of Belial. The profound underpinnings of the first term 
in each foregoing pair lie within a fourfold context of sacred place, sacred ritual, sacred memory, and sacred time: 


* — Sacred place: transcending boundaries of time and space, the sacred place is known as the holy of 
holies, as the divine source of life. It is called the kapporet, to which the high priest ventures once 
a year, in the seventh month, on yom ha-kippurim. 


* — Sacred ritual: given over to one divinely chosen individual who received knowledge from the holy 
angels during the seventh human generation and to his descendants, termed “the progeny of 
Aaron, the holy of holies,” the ritual attains its pinnacle in the expiation on yom ha-kippurim. 


* Sacred memory: related to the myth regarding sins and punishments associated with the seventh 
month and requiring expiation, the memory is preserved in the commandment of self-denial 
associated with the tenth day of the seventh month, a commandment applicable to the entire 
nation on yom ha-kippurim. 

* Sacred time: the day is shabbat shabbaton, a day of complete rest during the seventh month; it has 
its source in a heavenly command tied to oath and covenant related to yom ha-kippurim. 


These cultic dimensions, more intense in the traditions associated with yom ha-kippurim than in those as- 
sociated with any of the other festivals, hint at the expanse of meaning within which the early context and deep 
significance of yom ha-kippurim should be sought. For while the first term in the pairs of concepts noted above is 
related to the kapporet in the Temple, associated with the “garden of Eden, the holy of holies,” with the covenant 
tied to the seven-based cycle of set times, and with the blessing linked to purity and the sanctity of life, the sec- 
ond term in each pair is related to the desolate wilderness, to the shadowy subterranean domain of darkness, to 
violation of the covenant, to disruption of the cycles of time and the sanctity of life, to the inaccessible land, to 
Azazel, and to damnation, impurity, and death. 

In what follows, I wish to raise the possibility that yom ha-kippurim, in its earliest strata, was the set time for 
a sacral-textual-liturgical dramatization of the eternal struggle between the opposing pairs of elements referred 
to earlier: life and death, holiness and lawlessness, righteousness and wickedness, cultivated land and wilderness, 
the garden of Eden and the domain of shadows, the ways of innocence and the ways of Belial, the sacred and the 
profane, purity and impurity, observance of the covenant and violation of the covenant, the company of light 
and the company of darkness, Uriel and Azazel, Melchizedek and Malkiresha, the holy angels and the Mastema 
angels, and the righteous priest and the wicked priest. This struggle, formulated in various narrative passages 
that provide the background for the ritual, points in intricate ways to the interrelationships between the respon- 
sibilities assigned to the human being who is commanded to observe the holy covenant — that is, observance of 
the covenant and the law, of truth and righteousness, and of the calendrical cycles — and to the responsibilities 
assigned to the angels, that is, the eternal cycles of nature. While continuation of life depends on the former, its 
continuity depends on the latter. At the same time, the yom ha-kippurim traditions express well the interrelation- 
ships between, on the one hand, violation of the law, disruption of the calendar, and impairment of the sacred 
perfection of the covenant, and, on the other, corruption of the cycles of nature, which is a process associated 
with the spirits of the company of darkness, Belial, Mastema, Azazel, and angels of destruction — all of which 
impair the continuity of life and the cultic cycles and wreak destruction, shadows, and desolation. These polar 
opposites associate observance of the covenant with the eternal natural cycles and with blessing, while violation 
of the covenant and moral corruption are associated with ruin and damnation, and the struggle between them 
reaches its pinnacle in the yom ha-kippurim ritual, which is carried out simultaneously in both domains. Part of 
the ritual is conducted in the holy of holies, the domain of purity and site of the kapporet and “the pattern of the 
chariot — the cherubs those with outspread wings screening the ark of the covenant of the Lorn” (1 Chr 28:18), 
in the presence of the cherubim and the garden of Eden, the source of life and the realm of the holy angels. But 
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another part of the ritual is conducted in the wilderness, the inaccessible land, the domain of impurity, “in the 
darkness ... Sheol ... in the depths ... in the place of darkness” (Jub 5:14), the place where the demons, Azazel, and 
the spirits of Belial are confined — the representatives of lawlessness, corruption, chaos, and death. 

Of the seven set times of the Lord, yom ha-kippirim is the only one whose ritual dimensions invoke mythical 
and mystical recollections associated with both entry into the holy of holies, with all that entails, and going out 
to the wilderness, the place of Azazel, with all its negative associations. The two ritual processes — one conducted 
by the high priest who enters the holy of holies, the locus of the cherubim, behind the screen of the incense cloud, 
and one conducted by the designated man, who goes out to the wilderness, the place of Sheol and Belial, Azazel 
and demons, accompanying the goat sent to Azazel — are fraught with menace and struggle, water and blood, 
purity and impurity, life and death. The two processes are antithetical in direction and locus: inside and outside, 
life and death, purity and impurity, shrine and wilderness, holiness and lawlessness, fertile land and desolate 
expanse, recollection and oblivion, cherubim and Watchers, holy angels and Mastema angels, spirits of righteous- 
ness and spirits of Belial, integrity and obduracy, righteousness and wickedness, light and dark. Together, they are 
part of a numinous religious drama that provides a stage for a dualistic conception of the world, encompassing 
all of existence beyond the bounds of time and space. The binary poles of this conception establish the tension 
between sacred perfection, based on divisions and distinctions deriving from the invisible world and documented 
in sacred scriptures, and a chaotic existence lacking divisions and distinctions, unbounded by written law or by 
fear of the invisible world and dominated by sense perceptions and drives. The tension between the poles is at 
its most intense in the yom ha-kippirim ritual, readings, or liturgy. The drama summons up early recollections 
and mythic dimensions of the struggle between life and death, holiness and impurity, creation and chaos, order 
and turmoil, righteousness and wickedness — all of which are personified in mythical and mystical figures. Of 
this struggle that first took place in humanity’s early generations, one may say, in the instructive words of the 


Roman historian Sallustius, “All this did not happen at any one time, but always is so.” 


THREE TRADITIONS REGARDING YOM HA-KIPPURIM 


In the priestly literature discovered in the Dead Sea Scrolls (written during the final centuries B.c.E.) and in the 
parallel traditions of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha (written during the final centuries before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple, in a time of schism and dispute regarding the sacred place, the sacred time, and the sacred 
ritual), yom ha-kipparim is tied to three different traditions. These traditions provide an expansive explanation and 
account both of the transgression and associated impurity and of the punishment, expiation, and purification. 

(1) The first tradition pertains to a collective sin of disrupting the boundaries between heaven and earth — a 
sin committed in the mythological age before the flood, during the sixth generation after Adam, when the bound- 
aries between heaven and earth had not yet been sealed. It involved the béné élohim (literally, “sons of gods [or 
God]”; NJPS: divine beings), who descended from heaven to earth because they were attracted to human women. 
Any such unions, however, would be forbidden for a host of reasons: because the divine beings were immortal and 
not intended by the creator to engage in reproduction, which is reserved to mortals alone; because the unions 
would be forbidden by divine laws prohibiting boundary-transgressing admixtures of any sort (such as those 
against interweaving linen and wool or planting certain species together) in order to maintain the eternity of 
creation; because of the fundamental societal taboo against sexual contact between members of different species 
(reflected in the biblical law prohibiting bestiality); and because contact with mortal humans would defile the 
eternal heavenly essence of the divine beings.” In their descent, the béné élohim — known in Aramaic as ‘irim, a 








3 Sallustius 1966: 9 (IV:14-15). 

4 On the various traditions regarding fallen (sinning) angels, see 
Dimant 1974; Eshel 1999: 15-58 and bibliography. On the various 
interpretations given to the term béné élohim, see Cassuto 1961: 
291-94; Dimant 1974: 7-16; Eshel 1999: 16-23. On their role in 
Enoch, Jubilees, and the Dead Sea Scrolls, see Milik 1976; Elior 
2004: 111-34; Nickelsburg 1977. On the various versions of the 
fallen angels story, see Cassuto 1961: 298. On the historical con- 
text of the story retold in Genesis 6, see Suter 1979; Hanson 1977. 


For an up-to-date scholarly overview summarizing some of the 
central viewpoints regarding the polemical context of the story, 
see Stok] Ben Ezra 2003: 85-94. Milik argues that the original 
version of Enoch included, instead of the book of Parables (chs. 
37-71), a work called the book of Giants. He published Aramaic 
passages related to the story of the Watchers who come down to 
copulate with human women and teach them forbidden knowl- 
edge (Milik 1976: 59-60, 302; cf. the critique by Dimant 1974: 
16-21). 
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term often (and here) translated as “Watchers” (Dan 4:10) — breached the boundaries between heaven and earth, 
willfully commingling spiritual and fleshly beings and defiling the earth. Their action entailed three sinful ele- 
ments: they sinned by looking in a forbidden way, a way that aroused lust and licentiousness and led to their 
submission to the world of sense perceptions and impulses; they sinned by engaging in lewd activity, consisting 
of forbidden unions between different species, leading to a breakdown of the natural order; and they sinned by 
violating divine law, justice, and morality, in their having taken the women willfully (as suggested by the phrase 
“from among those that pleased them” [Gen 6:2]).*° The sins of the Watchers, who muddled the distinctions and 
separations that underlay all creation, brought about the corruption of the world and the chaotic state referred 
to in the phrase “the earth was filled with lawlessness” (Gen 6:13). The source of this tradition about the com- 
munal sins of the béné élohim is alluded to in the passage in Genesis (6:1 and following), which begins “the divine 
beings saw how beautiful the daughters of men were and took wives from among those that pleased them” (6:2) 
and concludes with the divine curse and collective punishment recounted in the flood story. The punishment 
is inflicted on the entire earth, which became filled with lawlessness as a result of these forbidden unions — 
unions that began with the breach of a taboo and culminated in the birth of monsters outside the natural order. 
The monsters would kill everything around them in order to satisfy their hunger, for nature provides no ready 
sustenance for those born unnaturally.”* This myth about a collective sin of cosmic boundary breaching — a sin 
that defiled and corrupted the earth — is explicitly linked to yom ha-kippirim through the name of the rebellious 
angels’ leader, known as Azazel. That name is applied to him in a tradition recorded in Séfer ha-‘rim (book of the 
Watchers),”’ a work written in the third or early second century B.c.E. and preserved as the first thirty-six chap- 
ters of 1 Enoch. Portions of that text were found among the Dead Sea Scrolls in their original Aramaic; a Hebrew 
translation from the Ethiopic recension of the book of Watchers, the first thirty-six chapters of 1 Enoch, appears 
in the Pseudepigrapha.”*® 

Parallel traditions regarding the Watchers’ sins appear in Jubilees, 2 Enoch, the Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, and the Dead Sea Scrolls.”? Azazel, the name of the rebellious angels’ leader, is tied to the tradition of 
sending a goat to Azazel as part of the holiday’s prescribed rites, set forth in Leviticus 16. But while that passage 
tells of sending the goat to Azazel, to an inaccessible land (16:21-22), it says nothing of the ritual’s context or 
rationale. The book of the Watchers (1 Enoch 1-36), however, sets forth an elaborate explanation for the perfor- 
mance of this ritual at the edge of the wilderness, the place of death and oblivion. Azazel is often misunderstood 
as a place name, consistent with later interpretive tradition, but the ancient, pre-Common Era traditions take it 
as a personal name; it is not a place called Azazel but the place where Azazel, the leader of the rebellious angels, 
is confined. Situated in the wilderness, it is a place of darkness, an inaccessible land (the Hebrew eres gézéra liter- 
ally means “a land cut off” from settlement, in effect, a penal colony). Azazel, then, is the place where the angel 
Azazel resides (just as the Hades of Greek mythology is the place where the underworld god Hades resides); also 





*5 On the sin of lewdness committed by the Watchers, see Dimant 
1974: 30-44. On the term shérirat léb (“with willful heart” or “will- 
fully”) as referring to evil and to violation of God’s ways, see Deu- 
teronomy 29:18; and cf. Jeremiah 3:17; 7:24; 9:12-13; see Dimant 
1974: 39. Whenever the term appears in the Bible, its context is 
Israel’s abandonment of God and pursuit of other gods and its 
forsaking of the obligations to remember and bear witness that 
are imposed on those who took part in the oath and the covenant 
(Ps 83:15-16). To act willfully is the opposite of to “remember 
and preserve,” for abandonment of the covenant is tied to for- 
getting the past and turning one’s back on the oaths and events 
in which the covenant is grounded. This fraught term is used 
throughout the writings of the separatist Zadokite priesthood to 
describe the sins of the Watchers, the ways of their adversaries, 
and even acts of treachery by individuals against the group. See 
Community Rule I:6-7; 11:26; V:4-5; VII:23-24 (DSSSE 1:71, 73, 79-81, 
89; Garcia Martinez and Tigchelaar translate: “stubbornness of 
one’s heart”); Thanksgiving Hymn 8:4, 15. The opposite term is 
lé-hithallékh tamim bé-khol dérakhav (“to walk perfectly on all his 
paths”); see Damascus Document (CD) II:15-16 (DSSSE 1:553). 


6 See Jubilees 5:2. 


27 The word rendered in English as Azazel is usually written in 
Hebrew as ‘dza’zél (consonantally: brxty) but sometimes as “Gzazé"l 
(consonantally: >xtty); see Nickelsburg 2001. On Azazel, see Ahi- 
tuv 1972. The Samaritan Pentateuch spells it ¥xtty, as do the 
scrolls in their paraphrase of the wording in Leviticus 16; see 
11QT 26:13; 4Q180 1, 7-8; Hoenig 1965/66; and see further below 
at nn. 32-33. On the history of the research linking Azazel, the 
story of the Watchers, and yom ha-kipptirim, see St6kl Ben Ezra 
2003: 85-90. On the book of the Watchers and its place in Enoch, 
cf. Dimant 1974: 16-24. 

8 For Hebrew texts, see Kahana 1957. Cf. also the Ethiopic and 
Greek versions of Enoch and the English translations: Nickelsburg 
2001; Stone 1978; Black 1985. The passages of the book’s Aramaic 
source found at Qumran appear in Milik 1976. More recently, pas- 
sages of the Enoch literature found at Qumran were published in 
DJD 36:3-171. See also Vermés 1997: 513ff. 

?° Yadin 1955: 336; Damascus Document: 4Q266, frag. 2ii:13-21; DJD 
18:37; 1 Enoch 63:1; Benedictions: 4Q286, frag. 7ii:1-12; DJD 11:27; 
Community Rule III:19-IV:14; 4Q227, frag. 2:4; DJD 13:173; 4Q252, 
col, I:1-19; col. II:1-5 (DSSSE 1:502-7). See also 4Q252, col. I, frags. 
1, 2:1-22; DJD 22:193-94; 4Q252, col. Il, frags. 1, 3:1-5; DJD 22:198; 
4Q254a, frag. 3:1-3; DJD 22:235. 
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residing there are his offspring — “the spirits of the company of Belial,” “the destroying angels,” the Mastema 
angels, all of them linked to death, impurity, ruin, evil, darkness, Mastema, corruption, willfulness, admixture of 
opposites, breaching of boundaries, the cardinal sins that one is obligated to suffer martyrdom rather than com- 
mit, and disruption of life. Azazel and his offspring are doomed to remain there until the great day of judgment. 

Yom ha-kippurim, the sixth of the set times in the annual cycle, observed as a Sabbath of complete rest on the 
sixth day of the week (Friday), the tenth day of the seventh month, pertains to the memory of a collective sin 
that occurred in the sixth human generation. The sin entailed disrupting the boundaries between heaven and 
earth, and engaging in forbidden sexual relations, idolatry, and bloodshed (the three cardinal transgressions); in 
its wake there came tragedy, lawlessness, corruption, curse, and flood. Azazel’s ties to the inaccessible land arise 
out of his anomalous situation: because he was defiled by contact with human women, he could not return to 
the heavens, but because he is one of the angels, and hence immortal, he was not subject to being killed by the 
flood, as were the human beings of that sinful generation. Accordingly, he was confined to the wilderness — the 
inaccessible land, the depths of the earth, in close proximity to the defiling realm of the dead, a place called “the 
darkness ... Sheol ... the depths ... the place of darkness” (Jub 5:14). The book of Enoch describes their two-stage 
punishment: a first stage subject to the laws of nature, in which they are confined to the wilderness, the depths 
of the earth, the darkness, beneath sharp rocks, buried alive; and a second stage, beyond the bounds of nature, in 
which they are burned on judgment day. These two punishments, one past and one future, are accompanied by 
an obligation to recall Azazel’s sin in the present: 


And secondly the Lord said to Raphael, “Bind Azazel hand and foot (and) throw him into the darkness!” And 
he made a hole in the desert which was in Duda’el and cast him there; he threw on top of him rugged and 
sharp rocks. And he covered his face in order that he may not see light; and in order that he might be sent 
into the fire on the great day of judgment. And give life to the earth which the angels have corrupted.... 
And the whole earth has been corrupted by Azazel’s teaching of his (own) actions; and write upon him all 
sin (1 Enoch 10:4-8; cf. ibid., 54:5-6).°° 


In Jubilees, the angel of the presence (mal’akh ha-panim) similarly tells of the terrible punishment inflicted on 
the sinning angels, who are buried alive. At the end of the account of the corruption and lawlessness wreaked on 
earth by the angel’s sins, the text describes their punishment of confinement in the depths of the earth: 


And against his angels whom he had sent to the earth he was very angry. He commanded that they be up- 
rooted from all their dominion. And he told us to bind them in the depths of the earth, and behold, they 
are bound in the midst of them, and they are isolated (Jub 5:6). 


2 Enoch likewise describes the punishment of the sinning Watchers: “But the Lord has sentenced them under 
the earth until heaven and earth are ended forever” (2 Enoch 18:7; K: 7:11). The fallen angels who surrendered to 
the temptation of the senses and sinned are imprisoned, buried alive, in a space denied any access to the pleasure 
of the senses, in darkness, coldness, solitude, and desolation, where no sight, sound, smell, taste, or touch is ac- 
cessible. What is emphasized here is the opposition between these two poles of the vertical axis — at one extreme, 
the domain of the pure, holy angels in heaven or in the garden of Eden, “above the earth,” where all sensual 
experiences are exalted (angelic singing, fragrance of incense, wonderful fruits, eternal luminosity, etc.), and at 
the other, the domain of the impure, sinful Watchers, imprisoned “in the depths of the earth,” in the inaccessible 
land, in a wilderness where nothing grows and nothing lives. Impurity, associated with the sinful Watchers and 
the realm of death and darkness, and purity, associated with the holy angels and the realm of eternal life and 
light, are the two symbolic and ritual poles between which the yom ha-kippurim service is conducted. As described 
in Leviticus, the ritual process involves the sending of a goat to Azazel, to the inaccessible land; in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, the process involves the angel Azazel, imprisoned in the wilderness, in darkness, and buried alive in the 
depths of the earth. The process parallels the struggle between life and death, light and darkness, righteousness 








3° On corruption and its linkage to impairment of God’s laws, see _ tured image in any likeness whatever.” The Christian tradition 
Deuteronomy 4:15-16: “For your own sake, therefore, be most also refers, in the New Testament, to a two-stage punishment: 
careful — since you saw no shape when the LorD your God spoke “For if God did not spare the angels when they sinned, but cast 
to you at Horeb out of the fire — not to act wickedly [thus NJPS; them in hell and committed them to chains of deepest darkness 
the Hebrew verb is the same one translated “have corrupted” in _ to be kept until the judgment ...” (2 Pet 2:4). 

the above quote from 1 Enoch] and make for yourselves a sculp- 
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and wickedness, purity and impurity, holiness and corruption. As it plays out, the struggle involves two sides. On 
the one side are the Holy and its representatives, celestial and terrestrial, mythical, mystical, liturgical and ritual: 
the prince of light, the angel Uriel (literally, “God is my light”), the “sons of light,” the holy angels who reside in 
paradise (the eternal garden, source of life), Enoch son of Jared, Melchizedek, the priest of El Elyon (“God Most 
High”; see Gen 14:18), and the high priest who enters the holy of holies or the garden of Eden on yom ha-kippirim. 
On the other side are the prince of darkness, Azazel (who dwells in the wilderness, in the pits of hell), Prince Belial 
(who dwells in the darkness of the wilderness, the realm of death), the “sons of darkness,” the harmful angels, 
the Mastema angels, Prince Mastema, the wicked angels, and the wicked priest.*' 

A late tradition in Yalqiit shim‘oni (ad Gen 6, remez 44), which preserves the memory of the ancient myth and 
its link to yom ha-kippurim, concludes its discussion of the sins committed by Shemhazai and Azazel in antedilu- 
vian times as follows: 


Azazel did not repent, and he holds fast to his immorality, seducing humans into sinning by wearing the 
colorful garb of women. For that reason, Israel would sacrifice on yom ha-kippirim, one lot for God, so He 
would expiate Israel, and one lot for Azazel, so he would suffer Israel’s transgressions, and that is Azazel 
(referred to) in the Torah.*? 


(2) The second of the three pre-Common Era yom ha-kippirim traditions pertains to a sin collectively commit- 
ted by a group of human beings who breached the bounds of the covenant and the distinctions between human 
beings and animals. It was a premeditated offense involving scheming, deception, and bloodshed — a sin horrific in 
its cruelty. It took place within the circle of a family and brought about death and physical and spiritual torments 
requiring expiation and self-denial. The sin in question was Joseph’s being sold by his brothers (Gen 37:12-36); 
according to Jubilees, it took place on the tenth day of the seventh month, the time set for yom ha-kippurim: “And 
they acted fraudulently and made a plot against him to kill him, but they repented and sold him to a band of 
Ishmaelites ... And the sons of Jacob slaughtered a kid and dipped Joseph’s garment into the blood and sent (it) 
to Jacob, their father, on the tenth of the seventh month” (Jub 34:11-12). The text goes on to expand on Jacob’s 
profound mourning and his refusal to be comforted over the death of his son, whom he believed to have been torn 
by a wild beast, as his deceitful sons had told him. It adds information not included in Genesis: Jacob’s daughter 
Dinah and his concubine Bilhah were so overtaken with grief over Joseph — the brother of the former and the 
son of the latter’s mistress — that they, too, died on that same day. The story in Jubilees ends with a dramatic 
statement that transforms the harsh occasion of cruelty, treachery, and bloodshed into a day of remembrance 
and fasting that coincides with the day of the sin. The slaughtered kid mentioned in the story as the agent of the 
grieving Jacob’s deception (Gen 37:31) is linked to the kid whose blood effects expiation: 


Therefore it is decreed for the children of Israel that they mourn [the Hebrew is usually translated “afflict 
their souls”] on the tenth (day) of the seventh month — on the day when that which caused him to weep 
for Joseph came to Jacob, his father — so that they might atone for them(selves) with a young kid on the 
tenth (day) of the seventh month, once a year, on account of their sin because they caused the affection of 
their father to grieve for Joseph, his son. And this day is decreed so that they might mourn on it on account 
of their sins and on account of all their transgressions and on account of all their errors in order to purify 
themselves on this day, once a year (Jub 34:18-19). 





31 On these terms as used in the Dead Sea Scrolls, see Licht 1965: 
index under the pertinent entries; Yadin 1955: index under the 
pertinent entries. For a scholarly update on the terms, with ref- 
erence to scrolls and studies published in recent decades, see 
Schiffman and VanderKam 2000. On Azazel in the Bible, see Mil- 
grom 1991: 1020, 1071-79. On Azazel in the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
the Enoch literature, see Dimant 1974: 23, 55-62. On Melchizedek 
and Malkiresha, see the discussion in Introduction above. 

32 The manuscript of Yalqit shimni reads “one goat” where the 
printed version above reads “one lot” and other printed versions 
read “one ram” (see Yalq., 154; Jellinek 1967: 4:127-28). Pirgé dé- 
rabbi éli‘ezer likewise presents Azazel as a protagonist in the du- 


alistic myth of yom ha-kippirim: “Accordingly, he [i.e., Azazel] is 
given a bribe on yom ha-kippirim, so as not to annul Israel’s sac- 
rifice, as it is said, ‘one lot for God and one lot for Azazel.’ The 
lot for God is a burnt offering, and the lot for Azazel is a goat as 
a sin offering, bearing all of Israel’s sins, as it is said, ‘and the 
goat shall bear all their sins” (Pirgé dé-rabbi éli‘ezer §46; see also 
ibid., §38; cf. Horowitz 1972: 168-69). For alternate versions and 
annotations of this difficult text in Pirgé dé-rabbi éli‘ezer and Yalq., 
see Feintuch 2005: 76. On the alternative spellings of Azazel in 
various traditions before and after the Common Era, see ibid., 
75 nn. 6-8. 
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According to Jubilees, then, the event that underlies yom ha-kippurim goes back long before the generation of 
Israelites in the wilderness who, according to the accounts in Exodus and Leviticus, were commanded to observe 
the day without being given any reason or context for it. The event took place during the patriarchal period of 
the book of Genesis, which recounts the collectively committed sin on account of which the day becomes one of 
shared memory. As already noted, Jubilees connects the seven set times of the Lord with various episodes in Gen- 
esis, which it retells in light of the biblical time of the festival and the fixed day and date on which it is observed. 
The verbs and nouns used in Jubilees’ account of Joseph’s sale — afflict, expiate, purify, sin, transgression — are 
the verbs and nouns associated with the commandments of yom ha-kipptrim and the high priest’s service on that 
day, as described in Exodus and Leviticus. In addition, Jubilees adds a unique application of the principle of lex 
talionis. Jacob’s sons deliberately caused their father grief, defrauded him, conspired to kill his son, sold that son, 
deceived their father, afflicted him, and subjected him to unbearable anguish as he mourned for his son who had 
been torn by a beast and for his other family members who had died as a result of their own grief. As recompense, 
the brothers’ descendents are required for all time to sadden themselves on this day of memorial, fast, purify their 
souls, and expiate their sins. The Bible says nothing of Joseph’s sinful brothers being punished, although explicit 
biblical law makes their actions a capital offense: “He who kidnaps a man... (and) has sold him... shall be put to 
death” (Exod 21:15). That omission gave rise, throughout the ages, to a long series of probing questions about 
recompense and righteousness, reward and punishment. Later tradition, composed during the first millennium 
of the Common Era, filled in the gap and connected the brothers’ cruel but unpunished sin to the cruel punish- 
ment of the ten martyrs in the time Rabbi Akiva and Rabbi Ishmael, who committed no sin but were nonetheless 
cruelly punished by the Roman authorities and died for the sanctification of God’s name.*’ These sages, who are 
recalled in the story of the ten martyrs recounted in Hékhalot rabbati in the context of yom ha-kippirim™ and in the 
liturgical poem Elleh ezkéra, recited on the Day of Atonement, died horrible deaths at the hands of the Romans in 
the fourth decade of the second century C.E., but the tradition transformed them from victims sacrificed to the 
arbitrary whim of a wicked, tyrannical regime into sacrifices meant to expiate, by their deaths, the sin of their 
ancestors. The horrific suffering inflicted on ten innocent martyrs came to be explained as their expiation of the 
horrible sin committed by Joseph’s ten brothers, who had not themselves been punished. That seems to be the 
understanding of the account in Heékhalot rabbati and in the midrdash of the ten martyrs, as they interpret the verse 
in Exodus regarding the punishment for kidnapping (quoted above), associated with the story in Jubilees. The 
unpunished sin of Jacob’s ten sons, who violated the human covenant among family members and the bounds of 
faithfulness among people, lies in wait for their descendants, requiring expiation and punishment. The ten mar- 
tyrs, who sanctified God’s name and were punished despite their innocence, expiate the sin of Jacob’s ten sons, 
in the same manner as a sin offering brought on the altar on yom ha-kippirim, and so the sin of the brothers and 
the punishment of the martyrs warrant mention on yom ha-kippurim.*® 

The mystical tradition in the hékhalot and merkaba (“chariot”) literature, whose protagonists are the martyred 
tanna@im (mishnaic sages) Rabbi Akiva and Rabbi Ishmael, set ym ha-kipptrim as the pinnacle of the mystical 
process, making it the day of ascent and descent on the chariot — the time on which the ineffable name of God is 
uttered and when the high priest enters and departs from the holy of holies, the site of the chariot of the cheru- 
bim: “Said Rabbi Akiva: When I set forth the measure of the ascent and descent of this chariot ... anyone who 
intends to recite this teaching and state the Name explicitly, should fast for forty days ... [starting] thirty days 








1970: 568-74. The poem opens with the sin of Joseph’s sale, which 
ultimately brought about the punishment of the martyrs as ex- 


33 According to one version of the story of the ten sages who 
were martyred on account of the brothers’ sin in selling Joseph, 


Rabbi Akiva was killed on yom ha-kippirim: “When the eve of yom 
ha-kipurrim arrived ... that day Rabbi Akiva ... was taken out to 
be killed. They scraped his flesh with combs of iron, and he ac- 
cepted the yoke of the kingdom of heaven” (Reeg 1985: 69-70). 
34 See Schafer 1981: 107-08, and the references cited in n. 35 
below. 

35 On the ten martyrs in the hékhdlot literature, see Schafer 1981 
(b. Ménahét 29a); Midrash élleh ezkéra, part 1, p. 17; part 2, pp. 64- 
72; part 6, pp. 17-19. The liturgical poem Elleh ezkéra, recounting 
the deaths of the ten martyrs on account of the sin of Joseph’s 
sale, is recited in the Ashkenazi Day of Atonement liturgy, fol- 
lowing the recounting of the Temple service; see Goldschmidt 


piation: “He ... summoned ten great sages ... ‘Judge this matter 
objectively .... Ifa man is caught kidnapping one of his broth- 
ers of the children of Israel ...’? They answered ‘That man shall 
die’ Then he exclaimed: ‘Where are your fathers who sold their 
brother to a caravan of Ishmaelites and bartered him? ... You 
must atone for the iniquity of your fathers” (Birnbaum 1951: 
840). Cf. Visotzky 1992: 24: “R. Joshua ben Levi said: The ten mar- 
tyrs were seized [and slain] just for the sin of selling Joseph. R. 
Abun said: You must conclude that ten [are martyred] in each 
and every generation, and still this sin remains unexpiated.” See 
also Hirschman 2005: 71; and see the studies cited in n. 8 above, 
especially Boustan 2005. 
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before Rosh Hashanah from the New Moon of Elul.”** The identities of the sinners and of the expiators change 
strikingly within the various traditions, those before the Common Era and those since. 

Jubilees, as noted, forms part of the priestly literature found in the Dead Sea Scrolls. Like Genesis, it recounts 
that Jacob’s sons dipped Joseph’s tunic in the blood of a goat and sent it to their father Jacob, deliberately caus- 
ing him to mourn the death of his still-living son. But according to the author of Jubilees, the three heroes of the 
priestly tradition reflected in this literature — Levi, Judah, and Benjamin — played no part in the sin; instead of 
accompanying their brothers to the pasture land, they remained at home on the day of the event, the tenth day 
of the seventh month (Jub 34:4). Levi, Judah, and Benjamin are mentioned at the beginning of the “War of the 
Sons of Light Against the Sons of Darkness” (War Scroll) as the representatives of the sons of light, who do battle 
against the sons of darkness in a seven-stage war,*’ and Levi and Judah are mentioned as the chosen heroes whose 
leadership in matters priestly and political is to be followed. In contrast stand the other brothers, who never expi- 
ated their sin, as depicted throughout the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, written during the final centuries 
before the Common Era and also included within this priestly literature.** 

According to Jubilees, the Israelites were commanded to engage in self-mortification (“afflict their souls”) on 
this day because Jacob’s sons, who sold their brother, transgressed the sacred boundaries of family faithfulness 
grounded on the sanctity of life and the preservation of its continuity. They sinned cruelly against their father 
by shedding blood, lying, stealing, deceiving, and cheating, and they acted treacherously toward their brother 
in a manner beyond expiation. The sin of selling Joseph is treated expansively in the Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, particularly those of Simeon, Zebulon, Gad, and Dan. In those texts, the sinners themselves describe 
their actions in detail, recounting in the first person the cruelty, wickedness, hatred, and jealously that the sin 
entailed. On the threshold of death, they distinguish between the ways of light and the ways of darkness, and they 
implore their sons not to repeat their offenses. They attribute their sin to the will of Belial, the force of Belial, or 
the spirits of Belial,*’ to spirits of folly, to Satan and the spirit of hatred, and they expand on the terrible deeds 
involved in Joseph’s sale. In his various appearances in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the apocryphal literature, “Belial” 
is simply the personification of the array of prohibitions and sins that corrupt the sacred, impair the purity of life, 
and bring about impurity and death — all associated with impurity and the ways of darkness, murder, promiscu- 
ity, lying, jealousy, and so forth. Levi’s words to his sons before his death express it well: “And now, my children, 
you have heard everything. Choose for yourselves light or darkness, the Law of the Lord or the works of Beliar [K: 
Belial]” (Testament of Levi 19:1). The family is meant to be a shelter and refuge for its members, and the tale of a 
sin committed within the family, which brings bloodshed into the family and makes it the most dangerous place 
of all, may be meant as a lesson for the ages about the whole array of deliberate sins that take place, in the open 
or concealed, within the confines of the family, thereby impairing the faithfulness and continuity of life. These 
sins, which are committed in secret, in the dark, and can entail rape, coercion, malice, and bloodshed, often go 
unpunished, yet they require self-denial and expiation, as suggested by, among others, Rashi in his reason for 
the name Azazel in b. Yom@ 67b Oxty1 NTIY NWYN YY IDOMW): “it expiates sexual perversity” (1DDI” Navn ¥y). The 
tradition of Jacob’s sons’ sins that are tied to yom ha-kippurim in the secessionist priestly literature expands on the 
memories associated with the day and account for its obligatory repentance and fasting. It shifts the emphasis 
to the sinners, who fast and mourn to expiate both past and present sins, and it lessens the centrality of the high 
priest’s service within the sanctuary. 

(3) The third ancient tradition pertaining to the yom ha-kippirim is associated with Melchizedek, who is 
described in the Dead Sea Scrolls (11Q13) as the angelic figure leading the sons of light in the final war for libera- 
tion that will take place in the great Jubilee, on yom ha-kipptrim. Space limitations do not allow for elaboration 








°° Schafer 1981: §§422-24, 
37 [... The Rule of] the War. The first attack by the sons of light 


of Levi is mentioned in the description of the Temple rituals 
(“‘Ab6da”) read as part of the Masdf service on the Day of Atone- 


will be launched against the lot of the sons of darkness, against 
the army of Belial .... The sons of Levi, the sons of Judah, and the 
sons of Benjamin, the exiled of the desert, will wage war against 
them ...” (War Scroll 1:1-2; DSSSE 1:113). 

38 For an English translation of the Testament of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, see Kee 1983-85. The Aramaic original of the Testament of 
Levi was found at Qumran and in Geniza fragments (Greenfield, 
Stone, and Eshel 2004; for the scrolls, see DJD 22). The election 


ment: “Thou didst adorn Levi with the ornament of grace and 
mercy; and with the priestly crown didst crown him from among 
all his brethren. Amram was chosen from the seed of Levi, and 
Aaron, one of his children, didst thou sanctify to the Lord... his... 
sanctity made atonement for our iniquities ... Aaron, whom thou 
didst appoint the instrument of expiation for Israel” (Birnbaum 
1951: 171-72 [Atta konanta]). 

3° On Belial, see above, n. 15. 
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on this opaque tradition; suffice it to say that it is directly connected with the war of the sons of light against the 
sons of darkness, which is the war of holiness and righteousness against defilement and lawlessness, the war of 
life against death. 
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AN EPISTLE ON ESOTERIC MATTERS 
BY DAVID II MAIMONIDES FROM THE GENIZA 


PAUL B. FENTON 


In recognition of Professor Norman Golb’s outstanding contribution to our knowledge of Judaeo-Arabic docu- 
ments and the history of the Jews in Egypt, we are pleased to honor him on his scholastic jubilee with a fascinating 
Judaeo-Arabic epistle that we have discovered in a manuscript originating in the Cairo Geniza. MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. 
(formerly II Firk. Yevr.-Arab.) II 2170 consists of a collection of five leaves containing twenty-one lines of writing 
per page copied in a calligraphical hand. The content appears to be the concluding part of a letter concerned with 
esoteric matters, written in an abstruse and elliptical style. Unfortunately, the beginning is missing, and thus 
there is no way of knowing the initial extent of the epistle, nor the themes covered. However, the script is none 
other than that of Rabbi David II ben Joshua Maimonides (ca. 1335-1415), whose writings we have examined on 
various occasions.’ While we have no idea who the addressee was, beyond the fact that the writer refers to him 
as “Master” (mawlay), the letter is presumably by Rabbi David himself, thus yielding yet another remnant of the 
Nagid’s rich legacy.” Support for this presumption can be found in the fact that such a correspondence on exegeti- 
cal issues by Rabbi David is indeed known to us from another fragment preserved in the Firkovich Collection, NLR 
Yevr.-Arab. (formerly II Firk. Yevr.-Arab.) I 1854 (4 fols.) + 1 3039 (4 fols.). In this last mentioned fragment, which 
was not known to us at the time of our study of the Nagid’s writings, the latter replies to queries concerning 
Ezekiel’s vision, Jacob’s dream, and Isaiah’s vision. Rabbi David presents a philosophical exposition of these texts 
and refers his correspondant, whom he also calls “Our Master” (mawlana), to Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed 
and his own commentary thereon (al-ta‘aliq allati ‘ala *l-daldla) as well as to Kélil ha-ydfi, his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, and his commentary on Maimonides’ Thirteen Articles of the (Jewish) Faith (Maqalat idah al-qawa‘id), 
these all being works known to have been penned by Rabbi David.’ He also mentions Tanhim Yerushalmi and his 
own ancestor R. Hanan’el.* 

A further fragment from the Geniza that may possibly belong to the same correspondence is to be found in 
MS Tiibingen Or. 4° 943.7, frags. 22-27, now housed in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek. Moreover, it is written in the 
hand of a scribe known to have copied Rabbi David’s writings,’ and from whose pen several pietist texts have 
survived in the Geniza.° It too deals with a philosophical and cosmological interpretation of Ezekiel’s vision of 
the chariot as well as Nebuchadnezzar’s vision in Daniel 3, and it discusses the identification of Metatron with 
the Active Intellect. As in our text, the author refers his correspondent, whom he calls “Our Master” (mawlana), 
to Maimonides’ Guide. He notifies him that he has requested a copy to be made for him of Qimhi’s commentary on 
the Merkaba from R. David ha-sofér, who may very well be our pietist scribe. A few details of the circumstances of 
the letter are furnished. Greetings are conveyed to the father and friends of the writer’s correspondent, whose 
forgiveness he beseeches for any errors, “for his servant could only write these answers on certain nights, plagued 
in addition by severe worries and pressing cares provoked by recent events.” All of these fragments may well 
belong to Rabbi David II Maimonides’ correspondence with a fellow scholar or one of his own disciples. Thus 
we are in the presence of an interesting genre in Jewish literature of spiritual teachings transmitted in private 








See Fenton 1982, 1984; David b. Joshua Maimonides 1987; Oba- * No doubt Rabbi Hanan’el b. Samuel, as I suggested in my 1984 
diah and David Maimonides 1987; Fenton 2000a and 2000b, 2004, article (p. 48). 


2006, 2009. ° Among them is MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. 1 3105, a copy of Rabbi David 
? On the writings of Rabbi David Maimonides, see Fenton 1984. II Maimonides’ Tajrid al-haqa@’iq (MS D). See Fenton 1984: 3. 
3 See Fenton 1984. ® See Fenton 1984: 3 n. 7 for a tentative list. 
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correspondence. Letters of spiritual guidance, known as maktibdat, are attested in Sufi literature, especially in 
the Maghreb, from the sixth century of the Hijra.’ Interestingly, the present fragment echoes one of the themes 
common to such spiritual correspondence — that is, that certain mystical doctrines cannot be transmitted by 
writing, but only by direct experience: 


As for him who visually beholds truth and perceives those subtle phenomena, and purifies them from the 
defilement of turbid bodies, he contemplates with his intellectual vision that which is imperceptible either 
through oral transmission or through the contents of books. (This is possible) solely through spiritual dis- 
cipline (riydda), which transmits to vision through essence “faultless beauty and immaculate perfection,” 
resulting in testimonial contemplation. Thereupon the ineffable transpires (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 2170, 
fol. 1b). 


In the present letter, the writer replies to the correspondent’s request for guidance in the understanding of se- 
lected biblical and rabbinical passages as well as in the performance of specific precepts. The first answer is only 
partly preserved and concerns the climatic and dietary factors that might promote sin. The second and integrally 
preserved question deals with the spiritual significance of the méztiza. The third preserved question takes up most 
of the manuscript and deals with the understanding of a passage in the talmudic tractate Sotd. The reply includes 
a complicated explanation of Ezekiel and a passage from the talmudic tractate Hagigd. The fourth question is a 
lengthy reply to an inquiry about the ritual fringes carried on the garment, followed by a fifth question on the 
phylacteries. The text ends with a rather lyrical moral exhortation in which the author refers to his text as an 
epistle, which suggests that the complete text was quite lengthy. 

The most fascinating aspect of this document is the light that it throws on the esoteric understanding of 
certain traditional texts as well as the mystical and philosophical significance given to the performance of the 
precepts with which the author deals. Indeed, it is quite clear that we are confronted with an underlying mystical 
doctrine based on an esoteric system. The latter apparently combines Sufi elements with philosophical interpreta- 
tion, said to derive from Maimonides, thus providing an inkling into how the latter’s doctrine was subsequently 
construed by his descendants in the Eastern tradition. 


7 See Ibn ‘Abbad al-Rundi 1958: 106ff. 
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National Library of Russia (NLR), Saint Petersburg, 
MS Yevr.-Arab. (formerly II Firk. Yevr.-Arab.) II 2170 (17 x 23 cm) 
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TRANSLATION 


| is his sin comparable to that of one who was abetted by a natural disposition or not? Ascertain this, O 
knower, and remember it constantly so that it serve you as a principle. Now a country in regard to its climate 
and water possesses other factors that incite the humors. Diet too has additional effects insofar as it is capable of 
transforming one’s character to its opposite. Now, religion acts solely through the attributes of the body. Galen 
declared that upon careful examination one would discover that the majority of men’s constitution, as well as 
their character, and the contraction of their habits, follow the nature of their homeland. Thus one finds that the 
animals that (inhabit) a dark soil assimilate to it and those of a red soil assimilate to that.® 

Let us now revert to the contents of your letter. 

Concerning the subject of the mézuza, and the fact that it is placed on one particular doorpost of the house, 
this is as though to indicate that this side is “My domain” and, were it not for Him, naught of the sensitive world 
would have existed. Moreover, the Eternal and Everlasting Entity is on one plane, and the other only subsists and 
abides through the subsistence of the former.’ 








8 A similar passage is to be found in chapter 8 of Galen’s treatise 
The Soul’s Faculties Follow the Body’s Humour (Fi anna quwa ’I-nafs 
tabi‘a li-mizaj al-badan); see Biesterfeldt 1973: 30 (Arabic), 63 (Ger- 
man). 

° The idea is that the doorpost marks the passage between the 
private or sensitive domain, and the universal domain. Compare 
our author’s words with those of Maimonides (2004: III, ch. 6:13): 
“Every time one enters or leaves [his home] he will encounter 
the unity of God’s name, remember love of God, awaken from 


his sleep and from his concentration on temporal vanities, and 
realize that nothing exists forever and ever but knowledge of the 
Rock of the Universe; one is immediately restored to one’s senses 
and follows the paths of the upright.” 

Like Maimonides in Guide iii.44 (1963: 574), for whom the rea- 
son of the méziizd is to be “a constant commemoration of God,” 
our author provides a rationalistic explanation for the méztiza 
and ignores the prophylactic purpose proposed in b, Ménahot 33b. 
See also Kifaya (Maimonides 1989), ch. 32, on méziizé, p. 268. 
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The fact that on the outer surface is written El Shadday is a sign that He is all-sufficient and there is no provider 
besides Him.” As for the reason for what is written inside, I am unable to explain that here. 

In regard to your reflection on the Talmud Sota (b. Sota 37a) and your pondering over what the Sages had 
to say about our forefathers, and their having entered the oaths of the covenant | and their acceptance of the 
wise Law and your having been disturbed by this, (let us say) that a pious and Godfearing person as well as souls 
are both active and passive. As for him who visually beholds truth and perceives those subtle phenomena, and 
purifies them from the defilement of turbid bodies, he contemplates with his intellectual vision that which is 
imperceptible either through oral transmission or through the contents of books. (This is possible) solely through 
spiritual discipline (riyada),"" which transmits to vision through essence’ “faultless beauty and immaculate per- 
fection,” resulting in testimonial contemplation.“ Thereupon the ineffable transpires, so let us say “Praise be 
to God who has endowed us with sight!” Assuredly, one who is lacking in any way in this world can never replace 
it and sinners are utter losers, whereas he who accomplishes a precept obtains two states: on the one hand, the 
performance of the external aspect corresponding to (the precept’s) exoteric meaning, and, on the other, the 
internal aspect corresponding to its esoteric meaning.’ Now if the internal aspect of the precept overwhelms 
their exteriority — that is, their senses abandon them to a point where they become bewildered’® — for such indi- 
viduals whose exteriority is overwhelmed by the internal aspect of the precept no longer discern between night 
and day” — this is on account of the intensity of their total absorption with the esoteric meaning of the precept. 
Now the individual who attains to the degree of absorption (with the esoteric meaning) is worthy of fine praise 
as declared by him who recognized this: “I have never been worthy to (find a reason) why the exodus from Egypt 
should be recited | at nighttime until it was expounded by Ben Zoma” (m. Bérakhot i.3). Now the latter belongs to 
the company about whom it was testified that they “entered the ‘orchard’”” (b. Hagiga 14b). It is said of Ben Zoma 
that he remained at the exterior: “Ben Zoma is still outside” (ibid., 15a). The “latter is outside” is an allusion to 
his perfection and his elevation’® for he did not accept that the orchard was a created phenomenon like himself,”” 
but remained contemplating it “until their disciples came and said ‘Rabbis, the time has come to recite the morn- 
ing Shéma‘’”*° The latter were in such a state of bewilderment that they could not distinguish even from morn. 

As for the (Israelites) having accepted for each positive and negative precept both “a curse in general and a 
curse in particular” (b. Sota 37a),*! it means that they accepted sixteen (covenants) at Sinai, sixteen in the plains 


of Moab, and sixteen at Mount Gerizim,” which add up to a total of forty-eight (covenants).”° 





?° Generally the outer side of the méziiza has only the word shad- 
day inscribed upon it. See Aptowitzer 1910, in particular p. 41. 
This is a technical term usually referring to the spiritual exer- 
cises of the philosophers or Sufis. 

” 4 wordplay that is reminiscent of the Akbarian pun on the Hal- 
lajian verse “I espied my Lord with the eye (‘ayn) of my essence 
(‘ayni)”; see Massignon 1982: 3:301. 

3 The wording recalls a Sufi technical expression; see al-Qashani 
1981: 168 (trans. 1991: 119): al-ghayn din al-rayn: “the error which 
falls short of possession”; the latter is “a thick veil that forms 
an obstacle between the heart and the belief in Truth. The error 
consists in being distracted from the vision of Truth, and being 
veiled from it, despite the correctness of one’s conviction.” See 
also al-Hujwiri 1911: 5, where rayn is the veil of essence, and 
ghayn that of the attributes. 

™ Arabic mushahada, or “contemplation,” is one of the Sufi sta- 
tions; see al-Qashani 1981: 153, and the English translation in 
1991: 103, no. 466. 

5 One is reminded of the later Qabbalistic terminology pénimiyyit 
and hizoniyyit ha-misvot. 

6 Arabic madhishin, from the state of dahsha, “stupefaction,” a 
term used by the Sufis to designate “the stupor caused by the 
overwhelming nearness of Divine majesty” (see Nwyia 1991: 259). 
" Literally, “their evening is caught up with their morning.” 

8 Te, “his exteriority was absorbed by the internal aspect (= the 
orchard).” This interpretation runs counter to the traditional 
view that Ben Zoma was struck with dementia. See Lewin 1931: 





13-15. See also the explanation in the same sense by the Qabbal- 
ist Todros Abu °l-‘Afiya (1926: 47a). 

1 Compare the words of ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Nabulusi (2008: 147): 
“in the initial stage of his journey, the wayfarer has no ability 
to know God until he relinquishes the intermediary between 
himself and God. As long as he does not know God, he can only 
perceive in his heart a created and adventitious phenomenon. If 
this is what he perceives though it be in reality God, then he is 
to be counted among the infidels.” 

0 The corresponding passage is taken from the Passover Hagga- 
dah, although a similar text is to be found in t. Pésahim x.12-13. 

1 The general blessing or curse refers to Deuteronomy 27:26, 
and the particular blessing or curse for the actions specified in 
that chapter. 

22 Covenants were entered into at each of these three places; see 
Deuteronomy 28:69. 

3 The talmudic passage referred to is the following: “The Rab- 
bis taught in a Baraitha: ‘A blessing in general and a blessing in 
particular, a curse in general and a curse in in particular’ Now, in 
regard to every precept there are four commandments: ‘to study’ 
(Deut 5:1), ‘to teach’ (ibid., 11:19), ‘to observe’ (ibid., 5:1) and ‘to 
perform’ (ibid., 5:1); consequently, there are four commandments 
associated with every precept. For each of these four there was a 
general blessing and a specific blessing and a general curse and 
a specific curse transmitted at Mount Gerizim and Mount Ebal. 
Thus there are four covenants (i.e., two blessings and two curses) 
associated with the commandment to ‘study’ each command- 
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Would that I knew whether or not our contemporaries contemplate the marvelousness of their cautions, the 
exquisiteness of their mysteries, and the subtlety of their accounts and traditions. Know that, were the reader 
to meditate upon my words and carefully consider them after clarification, then, I declare, he would perceive 
what I claim. 

Assuredly the principles of all human movement are four motions which are effected by the vital spirit and all 
involve volition. Below these principles there are others, but (these) four, (which are called) “the face of | a lion,” 
“the face of an ox,” “the face of an eagle,” and “the face of a cherub”™ (Ezek 10:14) dominate them. Furthermore, 
each of these four also possess four (movements): ascent, descent, upward attraction, and downward attraction, 
as if they were two extremes with two centrifugal movements in relation to the highest and lowest extreme, as 
it is stated, “(and every one had four faces .... As for the likeness of their faces, they four had the face of a man,) 
and the face of a lion, on the right side: and they four had the face of an ox on the left side; they four also had 
the face of an eagle” (ibid., 1:6, 10). 

Now these sixteen facets are the principles of every human movement.” For instance, if man’s will and intent 
were to indulge in eating, drinking, sexual pleasure, or wealth, the former would be the volitive person and the 
latter the (acts of) volition. Even though (volition) were assisted by the other facets, the motor would be “the 
face of an eagle.””® 

If (volition) were toward accumulation of riches to be acquired or some such sensation, then the motor would 
be “the face of an ox.” 

If (volition) were toward subjugation, domination, conceit, and ownership, or such like, then its motor would 
be the “face of a lion.””” 

If (volition) were toward piety, fasting, charity, fear of God, trepidation, and the quest for Truth, then the 
principle of this motion would be the “face of a cherub.””® 

Each of these principles is assisted by the others and it in turn assists the others. 

If we apply by analogy these indications to the spiritual (situation) of Israel in Egypt, they just did what their 
souls desired. | But upon coming out of Egypt and reaching the wilderness, all of this completely disappeared — I 
mean, their desires — after a period of ninety days “In the third month, when the children of Israel were gone forth 
out of the land of Egypt” (Exod 19:1). (Hitherto,) they possessed this lustful vice, which constitutes their “veil.” 

When the latter ceased by turning their thoughts solely to the Manna — as they stated when they recalled 
their lust, “(Who shall give us flesh to eat? We remember the fish, which we did eat in Egypt freely; the cucumbers, 
and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the garlic: But now our soul is dried away;) there is nothing at 
all besides this Manna before our eyes” (Num 11:6), when this veil was removed from them, it was said of them: 
“T bare you upon the wings of eagles and brought you unto Myself” (Exod 19:4). Now wings are a veil. Indeed, (ac- 
cording to the midrash) each of them was borne by an eagle and when that which had veiled them from God was 
removed from them, it was said (even) unto their infants and womenfolk, “I am the Lorp thy God” (Exod 20:2).”° 








ment, and four covenants (i.e., two blessings and two curses) as- 
sociated with the commandment to ‘teach’ each commandment, 
which makes a total of eight covenants. These eight covenants, 
together with the eight covenants associated with the command- 
ments to ‘observe’ and ‘to perform’ each commandment, make 
a total of sixteen covenants related to each precept. Likewise at 
Sinai, when the commandments were related to Moses, they were 
all given with the general and specific blessings and curses, and 
again in the plains of Moab when Moses transmitted the com- 
mandments to the Israelites, they were all given in this same 
manner ... it emerges that there are forty-eight covenants associ- 
ated with each and every commandment.” (b. Séta 37a-b). For the 
traditional interpretation of this passage, see Lewin 1984: 249-51. 
4 There seems to be a conflation here between Ezekiel 1:10 and 
10:14. 

°° The author expatiates on Maimonides’ interpretation of Eze- 
kiel 1:10, in terms of movement; see Maimonides 1963: 2:417ff. 
See also 2:235ff., where Maimonides mentions the four motions: 


locomotion, generation and corruption, increase and decrease, 
and alteration. 

6 The MS has “ox.” “Eagle” symbolizes bodily desire and there- 
fore corresponds to physical perfection and to descent. See the 
diagram in the appendix. 

*7 The ox represents possession and downward attraction, where- 
as the lion represents moral perfection and upward attraction. 
°8 The cherub represents intellectual perfection, with a pietistic 
slant, and corresponds to ascent. See Maimonides 1963: 634ff., 
where the four perfections are discussed: possessions, physical 
perfection, moral perfection, and intellectual perfection. Cf. A. 
Altmann, “Maimonides’ Four Perfections,” [OS 2 (1972): 15-24. 
2° According to the Mékhilta’, Ba-hddesh 2, fol. 62b, the eagles 
brought them to Mount Sinai. The point being made is that even 
women and children were positioned above the “eagle’s wings” 
— that is, beyond the veil of physical desire and witnessed the 
theophany. 
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Now the chapter about the serpent with Adam and Eve is well known. They were driven forth from paradise 
for having followed this craving (for food), as it is said, “As the eagle that hasteneth to its food” (Job 9:26). Indeed, 
“serpent,” “eagle,” “seraph,” “jackal,” and “dog” are all used analogously as a metaphor (for physical desire). 

As for Jacob, he did not associate the serpent with any of his offspring (when he blessed them), with the ex- 
ception of Dan.*° Now the word dan signifies “to withhold,”*! and he, together with two other tribes, his followers, 
formed one of the four divisions of the encampment of the Israelites.** They inscribed their standards and banners 
with the emblem of an eagle. Know this. 

As for the face of the ox, it is clearly associated with Joseph, of whom it is said |: “His glory is like the firstling 
of his bullock” (Deut 33:17). And his father (blessed him) with the dictum, “(Joseph is a fruitful bough, even a 
fruitful bough by a well), whose branches run over the wall” (Gen 49:22). 

It is said of the golden calf that Moses engraved upon a golden plate, “Arise O calf!” upon which the Divine 
Name (was inscribed) and this was an allusion for them to the calf.*? Understand their allusion. 

Solomon said that through this force increase comes about: “(Where no oxen are the crib is clean;) but much 
increase is by the strength of the ox” (Prov 14:4). Balaam spoke too of gathering and collecting (in connection 
with oxen): “Now shall this company lick up all that are around us, as the ox licketh up the grass of the field” 
(Num 22:4). Moreover, the name Joseph itself means to increase, as in the dictum, “The LorD shall increase you 
more and more” (Ps 115:14). You are aware of the dreams of Joseph that allude to production: “Behold we were 
binding sheaves in the field ... and, behold, the sun and the moon (and the eleven stars made obeisance to me)” 
(Gen 37:9). This is an allusion to accumulation. Indeed, his kingship consisted solely in gathering: “And Joseph 
gathered corn as the sand of the sea” (Gen 41:49); “And Joseph gathered up all the money” (ibid., 47:14). Beasts, 
men, and land — all were included in his gathering in order to inform us that the accumulation of land, posses- 
sions, and dumb and rational animals enter into the category of this movement. Joseph was the fourth division 
of the Israelites’ (encampment) who correspond to the form of the divine chariot,** and they bore upon their 
banner the figure of a bullock.* Know this and be certain of it. 

The proof that the face of the lion is an expression of the kingship that belongs to Judah is the verse, “the 
scepter shall not depart from Judah, | nor a lawgiver from between his feet” (Gen 49:10). This informs us that 
kings require troops that eat and drink, for they protect the people. Jacob said of them: “binding his foal unto 
the vine, and his ass’s colt unto the choice vine; (he washeth his garments in wine, and his clothes in the blood 
of grapes)” (Gen 49:11). This is the state of troops who attach their mules beneath the vine and drink beneath 
it, whereupon they wash their attire in wine on account of what is lavished upon them, for this increases their 
courage and adds to their lion-like might, daring, and bravery. Now the celebrated horsemen of Israel are of the 
descendants of Judah who are related to the king. Therefore they embroidered upon their standard the emblem 
of a lion.*° Know this. 

Now the tribe of Reuben, whose name signifies “behold a son” (see Gen 30:32) — that is, a cherub, and it is 
the form of a child, as Rabbi Moses, of blessed memory, has stated.*’ (Reuben) enjoyed complete honor, as it is 
written: “the excellency of dignity, and the excellency of power” (Gen 49:3), which signifies that he was noble 
in elevation and noble in all of his affairs. Embroidered upon his standard and banner was the figure of a man 
seeking mandrakes.°® 





3° See Genesis 49:17: “Dan shall be a serpent by the way, an adder 
in the path.” 

31 See Genesis 6:3: “My spirit shall not always strive (yadon) with 
man.” 

>? During the wanderings in the wilderness, Dan’s tribe encamped 
north of the tabernacle with Asher and Naphtali; see Numbers 
2:25-29, 

33 Pirgé R. EL, ch. 45. See also Ginzberg 1946-47: 3:122, and 6:51 
n. 266. 

34 The tribe of Ephraim camped on the west side of the tabernacle 
(see Num 2:18). The identification of the four divisions and their 
insignia with the divine throne and its figures is to be found 
in later haggadah. See Leqah tob on Numbers 2:2, and Ginzberg 
1946-47: 6:83. 


3 An allusion to Deuteronomy 33:17: “his firstling bullock.” The 
insignia are described in Num. Rabbd ii.7 (Slotki 1939: 1:29) and 
Targim Yérishalmi on Numbers 2:3. They in turn were chosen in 
accordance with the descriptions of Jacob’s sons in Genesis 48:16 
and 49:9, 17. 

3° Num. Rabbd ii.7 (Slotki 1939: 1:29). The tribe of Judah camped 
on the east side of the Tabernacle (see Num 2:3 and Nahmanides 
thereon). 

37 See Maimonides 1963: iii.3. See also b. Hagiga 13b. 

38 Num. Rabba ii.7 (Slotki 1939: 1:29). See Genesis 30:14: “And Reu- 
ben went in the days of the wheat harvest, and found mandrakes 
in the field” (see Gen. Rabba Ixxii:5). The tribe of Reuben camped 
on the south side of the tabernacle (see Num 2:10). See the dia- 
gram in the appendix to the present article. 
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When David perceived that these principles had prevailed over him and drawn him toward disobedience to 
his Lord, he said of himself: “(They gaped upon me with their mouths) as a ravening and roaring lion” (Ps 22:14); 
“For numerous bullocks, (that is, oxen), have encompassed me” (ibid., v. 13); “For dogs have encompassed me, the 
assembly of the wicked have closed upon me” (ibid., v. 17). He said, furthermore, “Deliver my soul from the sword; 
mine only one from | the power of the dog. Save me from the lion’s mouth” (ibid. vv. 21-22). He said concern- 
ing the prevailing of the lion-like force over him: “They pierced my hands and feet. I may tell all my bones: they 
look and stare upon me” (ibid., vv. 17-18). (And he described how) they divided his intelligibles: “They divide 
my garments among them, and cast lots for my vesture” (ibid., v. 19). He had previously informed us that he was 
adorned with the vestments of Reason: “For He hath clothed me with the garments of salvation, He hath covered 
me with the robe of righteousness” (Isa 61:10). Know this full well so that it serve as a key to what I will allude. 

Know that the Divine Name composed of twelve letters corresponds to these subjects. I cannot consign this 
clearly in writing but only as an allusion that will enable the gnostic to grasp it, for it is a clear demonstration. The 
latter consists in that if one were to transpose any four letters, using the same letters as the basis of this permuta- 
tion, one would obtain sixteen words of different signification, allusion, and indication. This is not the case with 
the Tetragrammaton, whose permutation only produces twelve words, for it is a base whose connotations scarcely 
differ in their respective meanings since their signification is the same. Were one to permute letters other than 
these (found) in any word, one would obtain words which have either various meanings or are | meaningless, 
unlike the Tetragrammaton. Grasp this. 

Were the yod to be placed in first position and the (remaining letters) permuted in three (different positions), 
one obtains twelve letters which form the Divine Name composed of twelve letters.*’ Grasp this, for it is awesome. 

If you permute twelve letters in sets of four, the number of permutations produces 48 letters, which corre- 
spond to His having commanded them at Sinai, at Mount Gerizim, Ebal, and the plains of Moab. The process of 
permutation consists of first placing the yod in first position three times, then the hé’ three times, and the vav 
three times, and then the second hé three times. The total obtained from the Tetragrammaton will be 48 letters, 
as Rabbi Moses, of blessed memory, demonstrated to us* in relation to the words regel (“foot”) and ‘égel (“calf”), 
néhdshet qalla (“burnished brass”), and hashmal (“spark”) and hébel (“destruction”).*! In this way knowledge of 
words accrues to the virtuous folk, not from sav for sav and qav for qav. Thereupon, there can be zé%r sham (Isa 
28:10). 

Were one to permute these 48 letters, deducting therefrom six letters corresponding to “each having six 
wings, six wings” (Ezek 6:2), and to the six directions of space, then one obtains the Divine Name composed of 42 
letters. Now all the meanings obtained from these letters refer to God’s existence, and the fact that the totality 
derives from the One, alluding to the fact that God is the principle of all, | through a process of permutation 
from Him, and that all revert back to Him through a process of retrogradation. Beware not to entertain any doubt 
in this respect — or anyone else who reads this — that this is not so but otherwise, for sound demonstration and 
its application are in harmony with what we have here propounded. In this manner the unification of the Divine 
Name will become clear through verification, for in truth those who have established these rules witnessed and 
truly perceived them, unlike that which is established by the composers of charms* to which one must pay no 
attention nor depend upon them. Grasp this. 

As for the number of knots (required for the) ritual fringes, they vary in accordance with two opinions. The 
first is that man’s (body) is composed of four elements versus a single soul and therefore there are five knots.“ 
(Alternatively,) there are four threads which are borne by a single fringe, and these four threads are borne by a 
single hole. This second analogy is more noble. 








»° The Divine Names composed of twelve and forty-two letters are 
already referred to in b. Qiddishin 71a. Maimonides in his discus- 
sion of them in Guide i.62 (ed. Qafih, 1:160-61) says they belong 
to the “secrets of the Torah.” 

* That is, the possibility of permutation. 

” Guide ii.43. See also Efodi 1872 on Guide ii.10. 

” The allusion escapes us. It might mean that the process of 
transposition follows definite, subtle rules and not the simplistic 
ones followed by the composers of amulets. 


“8 The same warning in connection with Divine names is issued 
by Maimonides in Guide i.61 and 62 (ed. Qafih, 158 and 162; trans. 
1963: 149). 

44 See Kol bo (Lemberg 1860), fol. 107c, which reports a similar 
analogy with the four elements in the name of R. Barikh b. Isaac 
(ca. 1140), author of the Séfer ha-tériima. 
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As for those that tie seven knots, they consider the five senses, the soul, and the intellect — a total of seven.* 
This prompts them (to recall) that the faculties, the body, one’s soul, and one’s intellect, the most sublime together 
with the most coarse, all incline toward God and engage in introverting their outwardness, and extroverting their 
inwardness. It is for this reason that the verse states: “with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might” (Deut 6:5), referring to the intellect, soul, and body together. It is written, furthermore, “and you shall 
see it and remember the commandments of the LorD” (Num 15:39) — that is, the Divine commandments | are 
witnesses within us and remind us of that of which we are continuously forgetful. For man either inclines toward 
matter, or toward himself, or toward his Creator. This is a phenomenon which nature produces by the density of 
the raiments with which it enshrouds us from its darkness. Indeed, we possess ten veils (barzakh)** whose knowl- 
edge is obligatory. We also have additional spiritual veils which depend on acquired and temperamental qualities. 
Consider the conclusion to be arrived at, for in this introduction we have built upon that which we may (further) 
explain to clarify those principles of which we have need. 

God said to Ezekiel: “Show the house to the House of Israel, that they be ashamed of their iniquities; and let 
them measure the pattern” (Ezek 43:10). Were this allusion to be taken in its literal sense, of what were they to 
be ashamed? Even were the house to have measured four by four (cubits), or one thousand by one thousand, of 
what were they to be ashamed? However, by means of this expression the (prophet) alluded to two notions. On the 
one hand, the “house,” by which he means the “sanctuary,” and, on the other, their “bodies” (literally, “temples”), 
so that they should be aware that He is with them, hearing and seeing. In fact He was saying, (as it were): “Know 
the fashion of their bodies and deal subtly with them. Knowing that their movements and stations derive from 
Me, they will be ashamed before Me, since I observe the contents of their minds. Write it and inform them of the 
measure by which they measure,*’ ‘that they be ashamed of their iniquities; and let them measure the pattern of 
the house’ (Ezek 43:10)” |. Grasp this! 

Know that knowledge is a divine attribute, as David said: “Thou Solomon, my son, know the God of thy father 
and serve Him” (1 Chr 28:9). He did not say “you shall this day do, and you shall reflect” (see Deut 4:39). Indeed, 
David specifically said “Know!” 

On the other hand, action is a human attribute. Whenever an individual (solely) observant of the exoteric 
law desires to consider an aspect of the mysteries of nature, he will not be able to do so and he will be incapable, 
let alone wanting to learn the generalities and particularities of instruction. They will remain inaccessible to 
him, for the religious law makes allusions to these notions without being explicit or employing clear statements. 
He who receives something of them does so by tradition in a manner that is guaranteed by prophecy without 
rational demonstration. The reason for this is that latter generations receive from the former ones and become 
accustomed to this in keeping with the instruction they receive. If one grasps a notion of the religious law, or 
understands something thereof, it is through interpretation or an incomplete allusion, an indistinct sign, or an 
unclear claim, for the outcome could present an alternative interpretation in accordance with sound premises 
entertained by the minds of the interpreters. 

If an observer of the exoteric law desires to fathom the mysteries of nature, the soul and its effects, its secrets 
and scruples, and profundity from that | to which the religious law has accustomed and engrained in him and 
established as a source, he will be incapable of obtaining the slightest iota thereof. For it is Wisdom that reveals to 
you these notions and shows you the constructions and their beauty. Only it can direct unto you the rays of their 
sun. The religious law can merely conduct you in a plain path unto God through allusions and hints, and will teach 
you noble virtues, prohibiting what will harm you and showing you what will bestow felicity in your religious 
and worldly pursuits, and will guide you with its merciful leads to a place where it will provide a welcome haven. 





45 See b. Ménahdot 38b, where it is specified that there should be 
five knots and no fewer than seven segments. See Maimonides, 
MT Hilkhot sisit i.8 and 1958: 1:265-67 (no. 138); Caro, Shilhan 
Grakh, Orah hayyim §11 (=5). 

4° One is tempted to see the Qabbalistic “ten séfirot” in this term, 
which belongs to the Sufi technical lexicon (see al-Qashani 
1981: 36 (trans. 1991: 10): “the boundary which separates mate- 
rial bodies and the world of the incorporeal spirits”). However, 
our author uses it rather like al-Suhrawardi to mean “the dark 
substance which are the bodies that obstruct light” or the ten 





celestial spheres. On barzakh, see al-Suhrawardi 1952: 107; French 
1986: 98ff. See de Vaux 1902. 

47 & paraphrase of the verse: “And if they be ashamed of all 
that they have done, shew them the form of the house, and the 
fashion thereof, and the goings out thereof, and the comings in 
thereof, and all the forms thereof, and all the ordinances thereof, 
and all the forms thereof, and all the laws thereof: and write it in 
their sight, that they may keep the whole form thereof, and all 
the ordinances thereof, and do them” (Ezek 6:11). 
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I have given abundant hints to you about these notions, providing that you are someone who can dive into an 
ocean, in whose depths pearls are to be found and on whose shores are shells that are not merely encountered by 
chance. Beware lest you learn from its words that philosophy or wisdom is derived from the Peripatetics or any 
other. Nay! I have in mind rather the adepts of spiritual training (riyada), who have discovered in their solitary 
devotions (khalwat)** (that which leads) from the couch unto the Throne. They have certain knowledge and are not 
niggardly with it but instruct in the wayfaring of the path that leads to God. Your knowledge of that is knowledge 
indeed, and all other knowledge deriving from the famous philosophers is false. 

As for | the phylacteries, part is placed on the head and part on the arm. That which is placed on the head 
has a loop with two straps descending downward and its (receptacle) is divided into four sections alluding to the 
fact that the elements and the “faces”*’ are four in number. The loop encircles the head which is likened to the 
sphere. The fact that the (receptacle is decorated) with a four-branched shin is a prescription derived from Moses 
who received it from Sinai.”° 

Know that the form of our brain has four inner (faculties): the imaginative, the estimative, the reflexive, and 
the recollective.*! All are orientated upward in order to draw their spiritual force from their Endower, for the 
faculties that they possess are sustained by (this force). These are the (concepts) to which the shin corresponds 
and alludes. The loop resembles the sphere that encompasses all the heavenly and elemental spheres. The fact that 
the four sections are contained in one (leather) receptacle corresponds to the interior of the spheres that subsist 
through one foundation, which is God. The second (three-branched) shin corresponds to the soul, intellect, and the 
vital spirit. The explanation and reason behind the written texts within would be very long to develop, whereas 
our desire has been to hint at the significations and ascending degrees so as to allude to that from which it derives. 

As for the two straps, they allude to the fact that existence has only two planes: that | of the Creator and 
that of the creature. The right strap refers to God who exists eternally, whereas the left strap refers to the plane 
of all creatures. The latter are transient and liable to corruption. They are obscure, whereas the other dimension 
is spiritual, luminous, and devoid of obscurity. Reflect on this. The fact that the phylactery is placed on the left 
arm is also a subtle allusion. 

Know that the soul appears to have several components like the corporeal faculties. However, (God) desired 
to inform us that the soul is single from the point of view of its essence and is devoid of multiplicity.°? For the 
(soul) alludes to the One in conformity with what is written: “in our form and in our likeness” (Gen 1:26) — that 
is, from the point of view of unity and knowledge of what is in the universe.*? Now the universe does not know 
what is in (God). He governs the universe, but the universe does not govern Him. He sustains the universe, but 
the universe does not sustain Him. He moves the universe according to His will, but the universe does not move 
Him. Were we to imagine the disappearance of His existence, then the world would cease. But were we to imagine 
the disappearance of the world, His existence would not cease nor be diminished. 

Now the situation of the soul in relation to be body is similar. The soul knows what is in the body, but the 
body does not know what is in the soul. The soul governs the body, but the body does not govern the soul. It 
moves the body, but the body does not move the soul. The soul sustains the body, but the body does not sustain 
the soul. Were the soul to disappear, then the body would perish and decay. | From this point of view the soul is 
“in his image and his likeness” (see Gen 5:3). Just as God is one in His universe, so the soul is one in its universe. 

The fact that the phylactery placed on the left forearm consists of a single (receptacle) and that it has a loop 
which encircles the arm, and its thong is bound around the length of the arm until its tip, is an allusion to the 
soul and the fact that it encompasses the body both externally and internally, and that it envelops the whole of 
the body and envelops it to its extremity. If you prefer, you can say that nature is single and that it totally per- 
vades all (reality).** 








48 That is, the Sufi retreats. On this term, see Fenton 1987. °3 The following analogy between God and the soul bears some 
4° Hebrew al-panim, no doubt an allusion to the four “faces” of likeness to the similar development in David b. Joshua Mai- 
the divine chariot. monides 1987: 74-76. 

5° This is the opinion of Maimonides, MT Hilkhot Téfillin, i.3. 4 Our author expresses the neoplatonic conception of Nature as 


a hypostasis. Cf. Rasa@il 2:63: “Nature is one of the faculties of the 
Universal Soul from which is permeated all bodies in the sublu- 
nar sphere, pervading (sdriya) all their components.” 


>! Maimonides enumerates three; see Wolfson 1973: 344ff. 
°* The soul’s simplicity is one of the classic issues of medieval 
philosophy. 
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Intellect is attributed to the right side on account of its purity, as it is said: “A wise man’s heart is at his right 
hand” (Eccl 10:2). Conversely, the left side merely contains the vital spirit, which is commanded not to do evil. 

This part of the phylactery is meant to serve us as a reminder of what is on our left side, in order for us to 
check it and turn aside to our right hand, so that we envisage God and follow Him and incline toward Him.” As 
for that which is written inside it, we cannot deal with it here. 

The verse: “They shall be unto you as a sign upon your hand and as frontlets between your eyes” (Exod 13:16) 
is an allusion for us to constantly reflect through our spiritual and intellectual faculties. All allusions and hints 
refer to God and warn against our preoccupying ourselves with things other than Him. Indeed, preoccupation 
with the building renders us oblivious of the builder. 

This is the extent to which we considered the answer to your precious letter, which was our stimu- 
lus. | Henceforth, we shall present a useful recommendation to the person who reads our epistle and ponders 
upon it. I implore the reader to consider me with indulgence and not to ascribe to me audaciousness and impu- 
dence, but let him judge me favorably, and that he should not be quick to contradict me without first understand- 
ing my intention and aim in this epistle. For I composed it as one who combines the flesh and the spirit, the bodies 
to their peers, and the spirits to their masters. There are places in which I restricted the discussion according 
to the constraint of time and the shortcoming of our contemporaries. May the reader refrain from confronting 
some of my words with others, otherwise he will merely obtain therefrom the summary of my statements, but 
not the profound meanings. 

About such things the Sage has said: “Then shall the dust return to the earth as it was” (Eccl 12:7). Know that 
disincarnate spirits (ashbah)* are fluid (in regard) to matter.°” When deceased, they cannot receive two forms 
simultaneously, but they divest one form and assume another. They cannot receive a second form until they have 
discarded the other, previous one, just as a signet cannot take on the form of (a new) seal until it is broken and 
melted and a design is molded out of it;°? when we want to make a shape out of it, it will not take the form of 
the shape, which is the signet, but it is broken and melted and a design is molded out of it. Were one to desire to 
change it into a thousand shapes, | it could not take on two forms simultaneously. However, the soul is unlike 
that. Originating from the spiritual world, it remains in its eternal form and naught abides in this world from the 
point of view of its characteristics, whereas whatever is inscribed upon the tablet of its intellect, or thought, can 
neither be effaced nor forgotten despite the addition of further inscriptions. Whatever be the desired notion, 
it is inscribed on it and naught is discarded when it takes on a second notion, however numerous its sensible 
and spiritual notions. On the contrary, the more its vision of what it perceives and hears increases, the more its 
grasp and apprehension are strengthened and it hastens to devise premises from which it derives conclusions 
rapidly in time. This serves it as intuition and with every bright intelligence, and, providing its complexion is in 
equilibrium, it increases in (intuition) and strength. If one refines one’s soul through science and knowledge and 
trains the soul’s virtues, and follows sincerity in that with which it is engaged, then (one’s) education, habit, and 
custom will be upright, and such a person may become a prophet. However, if some disorder befalls any of these 
pursuits, then misfortune may take hold of it. 

Indeed, whenever an individual discusses a subject of which his soul has no sign, he is looking for hypocrisy 
and heading for his loss; let him fear that he will perish. He will return to deceit and false speech. It is forbidden 
to follow | in his footsteps and to gaze upon him. However, if he pursues intuition in that which is correct, to 
which we have referred, he has the potential to become a noble prophet. He who disobeys any of His commands 
will have turned his back on the truth, and repelled it, after having beheld it with his sight. This is exacted of all 
who disobey him — nay! such ones deserve to be put to death for that! The most common signs of such an indi- 
vidual are his relinquishing of his sensual self and his preoccupation with his spiritual self. 





55 In Guide iii.44 (1963: 574) Maimonides too considers the phylac- 
teries to be a “constant commemoration of God,” whereas his son 
Abraham Maimonides (1989: 264-65) provides a more mystical 
purpose — that of contemplating the majesty of the Divinity and 
the sanctity of the divine names that the phylacteries contain. 
°° The term is typical of al-Suhrawardi (1957: 103). 

°7 For some reason that escapes us, the author proceeds to de- 
velop a theory about metempsychosis. The Avicennian concept 
stated here, according to which matter cannot take on two souls 





simultaneously, is in keeping with David Maimonides’ refutation 
of metempsychosis, who also quotes Ecclesiastes 12:7 as a proof 
text. See Fenton 2009. 

°8 The pietist text contained in MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. I 4887, fol. 
24a-b, contains an almost identical passage, quoted in the name 
of the “sage.” The two texts obviously derive from a common 
source of Avicennian inspiration, which we have not been able 
to identify. 
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This is the extent to which I saw fit (to write). Know that God has completed our bodies through our spirits, 
as the prophet Ezekiel said: “I will set my sanctuary in the midst of them forever” (Ezek 37:26); and he said there- 
after: “My tabernacle also shall be over them: yea, I will be their God (and they shall be my people)” (ibid., v. 27). 
He alluded to the fact that there is perfection for the sanctuary, which is the visible temple, for (he stated) that 
the tabernacle will be “over them” and not “within them.” Ponder that! 

If only the secret part of my discourse is clear to the reader, may it suffice for him, for it is “matter.” If, on 
the other hand, he knows what I have intended, then the words of Ezekiel, peace be upon him, testify that there 
is matter beyond which there is form. 

A certain virtuous individual declared: “Beware not to put to death that to which God has given life for your 
sake, and do not burden your soul with that of which God has relieved you.” 

Treat your soul with the manners of the people of wisdom and make it the basis of your conduct. 

Make goodness your entire aim, and do not be put off on account of the fluidity of your matter, nor the wither- 
ing of your leaves, the unbalance of your humors, the hardening of your articulations, the desertion of your soul, 
the separation of your companion, | the transmutation of your substance, the corruption of your complexion, 
the duration of your transformation, and the difficulty of managing your discipline. 

I abide eternally in your truthfulness; the substance to be found in your essence remains unique whatever 
your intent, whole in your integrity, happy in your virtuousness, marvelous in your mystery, intelligent in your 
thought, wondrous in your state. 

You have assailed destiny and the mark of mystery that concealed from the beholder and the fullness of the 
eye the rules of the route, the destiny of all seekers, the satisfaction of every finder, the dispeller of all solitude, 
the detainee of all intimacy, the awaited of all present, and the abode of all absentee. This is only part of your dis- 
course and a portion of your state, a fragment of what is disclosed to your eye, whispered to your ear, ensconced 
in your heart, distills you with emotion, manifests itself through you, uncovers you to yourself, exhibits you upon 
yourself, makes you known to yourself, feels you through yourself, draws you near to yourself, presents you to 
yourself, loves you passionately, is generous toward you, provides for you, sets you at ease, heals you, encompasses 
you, and protects you. What felicity, what happiness there would be, were the listener to have insight — let alone 
resolution, intention, and success! 





°° Most probably a Sufi aphorism. 
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APPENDIX 
North 
Dan 
Physical Perfection 
Eagle 
Downward 
West | East 
Ephraim Judah 
Possession Moral Perfection 
Ox Lion 
Center Downward Center Upward 
South 
Ruben 
Intellectual Perfection 
Mandrake-Cherub 
Upward 
ABBREVIATIONS 
Guide Maimonides 1963 
Leqah tob Tobias b. Eliezer. 771n (WAIN NWN YY XNIWIT XNPOp TID Aw NP? wI3. Vilna: Romm, 1880 
MT Maimonides 1900 
Pirgé R. EL. 4TY"ON 727 "PAD Dd. Warsaw: S. Y. Bomberg, 1852 
Ras@il Ras@il ikhwan al-safa’. 4 volumes. Beirut: Dar Sadir, 1957 
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SENDING FUNDS TO JUDAH HA-LEVI 
MORDECHAI A. FRIEDMAN 


Much information on Judah ha-Levi’s biography has come to light thanks to S. D. Goitein’s Geniza research. 
Goitein identified several of ha-Levi’s holographs and many letters that refer to the poet laureate. These manu- 
scripts were preserved in Halfon ha-Levi b. Nethanel’s archive, much of which Goitein was able to reconstruct from 
dispersed Geniza fragments. Halfon was an Egyptian Jewish trader whose extensive travels took him from India 
to Spain. His letters thus became an important part of Goitein’s “India Book” collection, his incomplete study of 
hundreds of Geniza documents (mainly from the late eleventh-mid-twelfth centuries) that deal with the India 
trade and India traders, which I have been editing and supplementing. Halfon’s papers form the fourth “chapter” 
in the India Book. His archive is scheduled to be published in a multi-volume study that I have recently completed.' 

Halfon befriended Judah ha-Levi in Spain. Though Halfon was a fascinating personality, it is not hard to 
understand why history has relegated him to a position of one of the minor figures in ha-Levi’s shadow. Every 
scrap from Halfon’s archive found to be pertinent to the poet’s biography has been carefully scrutinized. Despite 
the attention they received, these manuscripts have remained reluctant witnesses. Because of their fragmentary 
nature and other inherent difficulties in deciphering and translating them, they continue to challenge and frus- 
trate attempts to clearly and fully comprehend the messages they convey. Here I re-examine one letter to Halfon 
that explicitly refers to ha-Levi and analyze previously unnoticed allusions to him in three other letters sent to 
the trader. 

All four of the letters were written during a relatively short period by Isaac Ibn Barikh, Halfon’s business rep- 
resentative in Almeria, Spain. They also refer to additional correspondence that has not been preserved. The first 
two letters are dated, respectively, Sunday, 29 Tammuz, and Monday, 29 Av. While these details could match more 
than one year, it is almost certain that the letters were written in 1138? and correspond to July 10 and August 8. In 
January 1138, Halfon entered a partnership with Yisuf b. Shu‘ayb (= Joseph b. Saul) Ibn Naghira in Fez, Morocco,’ 
and in his letter of July 10, Ibn Baraikh acknowledged receipt of a letter from Halfon, delivered by Ibn Naghira. 


(1) Sections of the July 10 letter were first published by Goitein in 1955, and it was translated to English in 
his book Letters of Medieval Jewish Traders and recently re-edited by Gil and Fleischer.’ After the opening lines, Ibn 
Bartikh writes a passage concerning the transferal of funds to Judah ha-Levi. With the exception of one expres- 
sion, copied here as it appeared in earlier publications and discussed below, the following is my reading of the 
text (MS BLO Heb.d.74, fol. 41; see plate 6.1):° 








' The reader’s attention is called to Goitein and Friedman 2008, The reading of the consonantal text and vocalization of the 
2009, 2010a, 2010b. This paper is based on a presentation at the name are uncertain. The contract is in T-S 12.830 + T-S 8J5.13 
Conference of the Society for Judaeo-Arabic Studies in Cérdoba, (India Book IV, 26-27 [Goitein and Friedman forthcoming: no. 
2007, and was prepared with the assistance of a grant fromthe 26)). 

Israel Science Foundation and the Joseph and Ceil Mazer Chair 4 Goitein 1955: 134-38; 1973: 259-63; Gil and Fleischer 2001: 379- 
in Jewish Culture in Muslim Lands and Cairo Geniza Studies, Tel 81 (no. 32). 


Aviv University. 5 India Book IV, 22 (Goitein and Friedman forthcoming: no. 30). 


* See Friedman 2007: 83-95. This contains minor revisions of the text printed in earlier pub- 
lications. 
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ONN TD NIT PANND ap PON PI INDI 

Sm TON mM20 97D TI ON TAN APY? IAN Nam yRoM>n 77 
7302 JX JaNnsd °_°) NIDT1 PIN ONT] DNaNR nen ONPN 10 
TN P23 MN DEI NDT NPN 77097 TN TRON? 779 2x? TON 11 
3058 NTI ODI YA NTMYPIANIIN NO NMD Yn] 12 
305s Oxn atiy 791 TON ONPAN [DYN ON CINDY NANPA TAN ATI 13 
TTY ONT OR ON TROY DON TTT «14 


Four days before writing this letter, 1 received from Tlemgen 100 mithqals® and three loads of burnished 
copper, carried by my lord Abt Jacob ibn al-Minna — may God keep him safe. You had written in your letter 
that I should send 150 mithqals from what arrives from Tlemcen, but I received only 100. I shall carry out 
your instructions concerning them, «contribute part of the sum myself>,° and send them to R. Judah ibn 
Ghiyath, my most high support — may God grant him life, and from him it will be forwarded to R. Judah 
al-Levi,’° my most high support, may his honored position be permanent. 


Concerning the 100 mithqals that arrived in Almeria from Tlemcen, Algeria, for ha-Levi, Ibn Barikh remarked 
— according to the editio princeps and subsequent publications — nugassimuha ma‘a nafsika wa-nuwajjuha."! Goitein 
translated this (in Hebrew): “I shall divide it with you and send it” and, as we have seen, later paraphrased- 
translated this: “I shall [...] contribute part of the sum myself, and send them.” I assume that he meant that Ibn 
Barukh would supply the missing 50 mithqals. Since Goitein concluded that the money was the proceeds of ha- 
Levi’s investments in Halfon’s commercial ventures,” Ibn Barikh’s “contribution” was presumably due to busi- 
ness interests between Halfon and his agent. Similary, Gil and Fleischer translated (in Hebrew): “I shall divide 
them between me and you and send them.” They assumed that of the 100 mithqals, Ibn Bartkh used 50 for other 
purposes, but added 50, as per Halfon’s instructions.”° 

No further mention of the missing 50 mithqals appears in Ibn Bartkh’s surviving correspondence. But the sum 
of 100 mithgals received from Tlemcen is mentioned or alluded to repeatedly. In the continuation of this letter 
he apparently speaks of a letter that arrived for Halfon “from Tlemcen with the 100.” Though not discussed in 
scholarly literature, the same sum of 100 mithqals from Tlemcen is alluded to in three other letters, which also 
shed some light on the role played by R. Judah Ibn Ghiyath, the head of the Yeshiva of Granada, in transferring 
the funds to Judah ha-Levi. 


(2) T-S 8J18.1.15 Monday, 29 Av [A.M. 4898] = August 8, 1138 c.E., Ibn Bartikh writes, 


DN?R JAN II 1 PT PY PSV JAR yy 7? N41 IND 
Jo nan Ppxrnna Twy Jos VN ON -TNAY 
TOMD TIVAW JAX OV IAN YA TTP MY NWN 

°ANND ANT YA ROR 2 1TA ONpND prwy1 

Dy OXNPND PIWYI TOD PINOY ON YIT ON IAN NIT 10 
Tox modo ATI APT 11 


oo ON A 





®° Goitein and Gil and Fleischer read nxtys. 

7 This is Goitein’s as well as Gil and Fleischer’s reading. This is 
discussed and revised below. 

Full, gold dinars. According to Goitein 1967-93: 1:359, “2 dinars 
were regarded as a monthly income sufficient for a lower middle 
class family.” Due to an error in deciphering the text (see note 6), 
“one hundred” was replaced in the editio princeps and subsequent 
publications by “and console him” (Aba Jacob). 

° This is the translation in Goitein 1973: 261 and follows his read- 
ing of the text. See the discussion below. 

10 Tn MS CUL Add. 3340 (India Book IV, 18 [Goitein and Friedman 
forthcoming: no. 3]), margin, line 2 (also written in Spain), he 
is called “R. Judah ibn al-Levi.” Similarly in other sources these 


expressions indicate that ha-Levi was considered the poet’s sur- 
name and not only the title of all descendents of the biblical clan 
of Levi (pace Scheindlin 2008: 98). 

4 Nugassimaha = ugassimaha. Nuwajjuha (or: nuwajjiha) < 
nuwajjihuha = uwajjihuhd. For nqtl for the first-person singular 
imperfect, see Goitein and Friedman 2008: 743 n. 5 and the lit- 
erature there cited. 

™ See Goitein 1955: 135; 1973: 261 n. 8. 

3 Gil and Fleischer 2001: 379. 

14 MS BLO Heb.d.74, fol. 41 (India Book IV, 22 [Goitein and Fried- 
man forthcoming: no. 30]), margin, line 8-verso, line 1. 

145 Gil and Fleischer 2001: 384-86 (no. 33); India Book IV, 23 (Goit- 
ein and Friedman forthcoming: no. 31). 
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I sent laka with Ibn Tafin 10 mithqals ‘ala yadayni R. Judah ibn Ghiyath, my most high support and your ad- 
mirer. And I also sent laka 25 mithqals ‘ala yadayhi with Abt Joseph b. Simon. And I also sent laka 25 mithqals 
with the bearer of this letter of mine, Abu °l-Rabi‘ al-Ytisani (= of Lucena), ‘ald yadayni R. Judah — may God 
keep him safe. 


The Arabic prepositional expressions reproduced here in transcription were understood by Gil and Fleischer, 
the editors of the text, as follows: laka “to you” and ‘ald yadayni, literally, “at the agency of,” in the sense of “re- 
ceived from.” Accordingly, the passage would be translated thus: 


I sent to you with Ibn Tafin 10 mithqals, received from R. Judah ibn Ghiyath, my most high support and your 
admirer. And I also sent to you with Abu Joseph b. Simon 25 mithqals, received from him. And | also sent 
to you with the bearer of this, my letter, Abu ?l-Rabi‘ al-YisAni (= of Lucena), 25 mithqals, received from 
R. Judah — may God keep him safe. 


The editors subsequently reconstructed the relationship between the parties. Halfon supposedly did not rely 
on Ibn Bartkh to handle his money beyond the transfer of funds to and from Ibn Ghiyath, who served as Halfon’s 
trustee in Spain.'® The missing piece of the puzzle, which made this reconstruction possible for both this letter 
and the one of July 10, concerns geography. Goitein had assumed that the July 10 letter was sent to Halfon in 
Tlemcen,"’ and Gil and Fleischer placed him somewhere in North Africa when these letters were written.'® At 
first blush, these assumptions seem to allow us to follow the money trail. The first letter supposedly referred to 
funds that Halfon had sent (by boat) from North Africa to Almeria, which Ibn Barikh forwarded to Ibn Ghiyath 
in Granada to the northwest, to be transferred to Judah ha-Levi. The second referred to funds that Ibn Bartkh 
received from Ibn Ghiyath and forwarded to Halfon with three different travelers on their way from Almeria to 
North Africa; one of them, Abu °1-Rabi‘ al-Yasani (of Lucena), also carried that letter to Halfon. 

But the fact that Ibn Bartikh acknowledged having received funds and goods from Tlem¢en and, in the con- 
tinuation of his July 10 letter, an additional 100 mithqals from Fez does not prove that Halfon was staying at that 
time in either place or elsewhere in North Africa. Ibn Barukh first acknowledged receipt of Halfon’s letter and 
only afterward mentioned that four days earlier, on July 6, the shipment from Tlemcen had arrived. It does not 
necessarily follow that both were sent from the same place. I shall return to this question after considering the 
evidence of Ibn Barikh’s third letter. 


(3) T-S 12.285.!° Around late August 1138. Ibn Barikh writes, 





TNIDN 7 TOY PAN ND 5 
NONI TX NPI 779 7w ON PRINT NIDNAR 9 ION NI NOD TNOMN 6 
YP) O72 ANAIN JANND PON OFT TRI NTN TNANND IND MON PON 7 
[...] POX Ty NOMI IND TON 8 
Oxpna Prwy (7) XN OX NIT WAM nA ONXpNs PNo N71 IX JNK 7X1 [...] (6) [rw] 
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Pow (9) 9X TAN 779 "DID 
As to news of Tlemcen, this is to inform you that none of our coreligionists have arrived, nor have I received 
anything since the 100 arrived, concerning which I have already written you. And I received your letter 
and sent it to them”? with the man who brought the 100 [... (margin) ...] I already informed you that I sent 
60 mithgals. And I am sending 20 mithqals with this letter. From the 100 mithqals there is a balance of 20 
mithqals. 1 shall send them immediately after this letter. I would have sent them in one sum, had I not been 
afraid of misadventures”! on the road. 
16 See Gil and Fleischer 2001: 108, 117. 19 India Book IV, 25 (Goitein and Friedman forthcoming: no. 32). 
1 See Goitein 1973: 259. 2° The antecedent of the pronoun is not defined in the letter. I 


18 Gil and Fleischer 2001: 107, 309. These scholars adduced proof assume that the reference is to Halfon’s associates from Tlemcen 
from two other letters to show that in 1138 Halfon stayed in Joseph b. Ezra and Abraham ibn Muti. 

North Africa but did not visit Spain, but in both cases the evi- *! Umi. See Blau 2006: 20: “difficult circumstances.” 

dence is based on mistaken readings. See Friedman 2007: 86-87. 
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The 100 mithgals that Ibn Bartkh had received from Tlemcen are referred to three times in this passage. There 
is no reason to doubt that this was the same sum of 100 mithqals from Tlemcen that Ibn Baraikh acknowledged 
receiving in his letter of July 10. Furthermore, the 60 mithqals, the transfer of which he here reconfirms, are obvi- 
ously the same 60 (10 + 25 + 25), sent by Ibn Barikh according to his letter of August 8. 

Since in his letter of July 10 Ibn Bartkh undertook to send to Judah ha-Levi the 100 mithqals received from 
Tlemcen, my incontrovertible conclusion is that the 60 and remaining 40 mithqals from Tlemcen, whose transfer 
is the subject of Ibn Bariikh’s second (August 8) and third letters, were also sent to ha-Levi. Furthermore, R. Judah 
ibn Ghiyath’s role in the transfer of these sums to Judah ha-Levi, mentioned in the first two letters, was evidently 
the same in both instances. At the risk of belaboring the point, I state this explicitly. In his first letter July 10), Ibn 
Barikh had written that he would send the 100 mithqals to Ibn Ghiyath for delivery to ha-Levi. When in his second 
letter (August 8) Ibn Bartikh mentioned Ibn Ghiyath in connection with the transfer of the first 60 of those 100 
mithqals, he also must have meant that the rabbi from Granada would deliver the money to ha-Levi, even though 
the poet was not mentioned there. 

This conclusion necessitates redefining the prepositions in Ibn Bartkh’s second letter (August 8). Rather than 
“to you” and “received from,” laka and ‘ala yadayni, respectively, signify “on your behalf” and “to be forwarded 
by.” The passage should be rendered as follows: 


I sent, on your behalf, 10 mithqdls with Ibn Tafin, to be forwarded [to Judah ha-Levi] by R. Judah ibn Ghiyath, 
my most high support and your admirer. And I also sent, on your behalf, 25 mithqdls with Abi Joseph b. 
Simon, to be forwarded by him [= by Ibn Ghiyath]. And I also sent, on your behalf, 25 mithqals with the 
bearer of this letter of mine, Abu °]-Rabi‘ al-Yisani (of Lucena), to be forwarded by R. Judah — may God 
keep him safe! 


While he did not refer to either Judah ha-Levi or Ibn Ghiyath in his third letter, Ibn Bartikh evidently intended 
that the remaining 40 mithqals from Tlemcen discussed there be forwarded to the poet in the same fashion. 

At this point, we must attempt again to follow the money trail, now leading in all of these letters from Tlemcen 
to Ibn Barikh in Almeria to Ibn Ghiyath in Granada to Judah ha-Levi. In his second letter to Halfon, Ibn Bartikh 
remarked that he was sending 25 mithqals with the bearer of the letter, Abu l-Rabi‘ al-Yisani (of Lucena), and 
in the third, 25 mithgals with the bearer of that letter. Whatever the rationale behind this method of transfer, it 
certainly makes no sense, if we assume that the letters were to be delivered to Halfon in North Africa. 

As we have already seen, at the beginning of January 1138, Halfon was in Fez. But by January 13 of that year, 
Joseph b. Ezra and Abraham ibn Mu‘ti, his associates from Tlemcen, were in doubt as to his whereabouts: “We 
don’t know where you are. For there have arrived some traders who say ‘He already left Fez; and other people 
say ‘He is in Fez’ And we don’t know where you are residing.””” Because of the uncertainty, they wrote duplicate 
copies of their letter of February 27, one that they sent to Fez, the other to Almeria.” 

Goitein wrote only brief comments on the second and third letters (and failed to connect them to the first), 
but he noted that the third was addressed to Halfon at Lucena, Spain.”* Halfon continued to have the proceeds 
of his investments in North Africa sent to him in Andalusia. Lucena was the seat of the famous rabbi Ibn Migash, 
with whom Halfon forged a close relationship. Judah ha-Levi wrote to Halfon and requested his assistance in 
securing a responsum from Ibn Migash for the Jews of Toledo.*° One of the stipulations in the deed of partner- 
ship that had been issued in Fez was that Ibn Naghrila be willing to travel to Halfon, wherever he might be in the 
[Maghreb-Spain]. I assume that Halfon summoned Ibn Naghrila to Lucena, and he subsequently brought Halfon’s 
letter from there to Ibn Bartkh. Lucena is west-northwest of Almeria, and Granada is situated almost exactly 
midway between the two (fig. 6.1). 

Whether we assume that at this time Judah ha-Levi was residing in the north, in Toledo or its environs, as 
I believe, or in or near Granada, the logic behind Halfon’s instructions for forwarding the money now becomes 








22 T_§ 1326.12 + T-S 8J19.28 (India Book IV, 30 [Goitein and Fried- 
man forthcoming: no. 27]). 

3 T_S 12.274 (India Book IV, 29 [Goitein and Friedman forthcom- 
ing: no. 28]). 

*4 The writer actually wrote “al-Yisana,” Lucena, under his name 
on the verso, rather than Halfon’s. See my discussion in the in- 


troductory remarks to the edition of the letter, where I adduce 
evidence that this was intended as Halfon’s address, as under- 
stood by Goitein. Gil and Fleischer (2001) did not discuss this 
letter. 

5 T-S 10J15.1 (India Book IV, 37 [Goitein and Friedman forthcom- 
ing: no. 36]). 
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Figure 6.1. Andalusia 


clear. The most direct route from Almeria led to or through Granada, and there was no point in sending the money 
on to Lucena. 

My reconstruction, according to which Halfon was in Spain rather than North Africa already before Ibn 
Bartkh’s letter of July 10 was written and remained there during the ensuing correspondence, contradicts a 
passage in that letter as understood in the scholarly literature. Ibn Bartkh wrote that he began purchasing silk 
for Halfon with funds that had arrived from Fez but stopped buying when the sailing season approached “and I 
realized that you would spend the summer in Andalusia” (01972x DX >D 4PM TIX TY 81).”° Goitein as well as Gil 
and Fleischer understood this to mean that Halfon was then in North Africa but was planning to travel to Spain to 
spend the (rest of the) summer there.”’ The passage is ambiguous, however, and there is no reason not to assume 
that Halfon was already in Spain. He had instructed Ibn Barikh to buy Spanish silk for export in anticipation of 
his return to Egypt. When Ibn Bartkh realized that Halfon would not be leaving Spain during that sailing season 
but remain there for the summer, he discontinued the purchases. 

Ibn Barikh’s fourth letter to Halfon appears to have been written shortly after the third, in late summer 1138. 
It explicitly concerns the 20 mithqals that were the last installment of the 100 that had arrived from Tlem¢en, but 
the money was not disposed of in the same fashion. 


(4) T-S 13J14.21.78 


yo°%d ONUPA TARY NYDTI VPNNON JARVIIPVION JANN 27ITT1—-8 
N91 TROM2N TA NPA TON ND ON OPRIONTON VAP TA ONPNAPIwyY 9 
OND J N91 7ROMIN Ja NP -w OXI 10 


I received your important letter and distinguished epistle*® and paid/delivered to Ibn Baqtal Sulayman 
20 mithqals on behalf** of Hasdai — the balance of the 100, which had arrived from Tlemcen. No goods (or 
funds) have arrived from Tlemcen or Fez. 








26 MS BLO Heb.d.74, fol. 41 (India Book IV, 22 [Goitein and Fried- ° This word was not copied in Gil and Fleischer’s (2001) edition. 
man forthcoming: no. 30]), line 17. 30 There was only one missive; the synonymous phrases were 
27 See Goitein 1973: 262 (where he accordingly translates “you added for style. 

would spend the rest of the summer”) and Gil and Fleischer 2001: —*" Min qibali. See, for example, Corriente 1997: 413; Hava 1970: 586. 
107ff. 

28 Gil and Fleischer 2001: 371-73 (no. 30); India Book IV, 24 (Goit- 

ein and Friedman forthcoming: no. 34). 
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Neither Ibn Bagtal nor Hasdai is presently known from other sources. Since Ibn Bartkh clearly identified 
the 20 mithqals as “the balance of the 100, which had arrived from Tlem¢en,” it follows that this money too was 
somehow intended for Judah ha-Levi. I suggest the following hypothetical reconstruction. Halfon was a practical, 
successful business man with extensive contacts. He may have discovered that a merchant named Hasdai, who 
lived near Judah ha-Levi or was traveling there, had an agent (or partner, creditor), Ibn Baqtal, in Almeria. Rather 
than Ibn Bartkh sending the remaining 20 mithqals to Ibn Ghiyath in Granada, to forward to ha-Levi, Halfon asked 
Hasdai to give the money directly to the poet and instructed Ibn Bartikh to deliver the same sum to Ibn Baqtal, 
thus saving precious time and avoiding risk. 

Risk management in sending funds was essential. Ibn Barikh stated this clearly in his third letter: “I would 
have sent them in one sum, had I not been afraid of misadventures on the road.” The 100 mithqals received from 
Tlemcen for Judah ha-Levi were divided into five installments: 10 sent with Ibn Tafin, 25 with Abi Joseph b. 
Simon, 25 with Abu °I-Rabi‘ of Lucena (all to be forwarded by Ibn Ghiyath of Granada), 20 with the bearer of the 
third letter, addressed to Lucena (presumably also to be forwarded by Ibn Ghiyath), and 20 paid in Almerfa to Ibn 
Baqtal on behalf of Hasdai, who presumably delivered the same sum directly to ha-Levi. 

These precautions induce us to reconsider Ibn Bartkh’s remarks in his letter of July 10. According to the editio 
princeps and later publications, after he acknowledged receipt of the 100 mithqals from Tlemcen, he comment- 
ed, 87317) JOD] v7 NNMNPI “I shall divide them with you and send them.” Not only is the rationale for this division 
obscure, but the Arabic is also rather peculiar. Instead of ma‘a nafsika “with you,” we would expect simply ma‘aka. 

Only when I had an opportunity to examine the original manuscript in Oxford did I discover that the text does 
not read Job) at all, but rather y’0D3, nafsayni. Like the English “a couple,” the dual is used sometimes in Judaeo- 
Arabic to express “a few.” Scholarly literature has noted examples for units of words or lines (sitrayni, harfayni)* 
or units of time.** Presumably the dual is used the same way here with nafs “people.” Subsequently the phrase 
should be translated: “I shall divide them between a few people and send them.”*° 

This was a procedure for risk management in sending large sums of money that Halfon had obviously in- 
structed Ibn Barukh to follow for the funds intended for ha-Levi (“I shall carry out your instructions concerning 
them”). As attested by his letters, this is exactly what Ibn Barakh did. The contemporary Nagid of Yemen, Madman 
b. Hasan, similarly instructed Abi Zikri Kohen, the representative of the merchants in Fustat, to send some money 
from Egypt: NIANNEN WANN PYI ya °wW 7379 IDINI TNT DOP “divide it up and send it with some of the merchants, 
our coreligionists.” And the recipient of funds in Sicily from the India merchant Abraham ibn Yiji (1154) wrote 
the latter’s brother Joseph Yiji: 7? 3523 7% Y% 7IDAYN TX IN] °VONT ANID 2°) Poy %s90PI TNA °ININI “He instructed 
me to divide it for you into three installments; please inform me with whom I should send it to you.”*” 

In summary, this investigation has shed some light on four letters, written in the summer of 1138 by Isaac 
Ibn Bartkh, Almeria, to Halfon ha-Levi b. Nethanel, who was residing in Andalusia (Lucena). They all concern 
the transfer of a large sum of money, 100 mithqals, to Judah ha-Levi. On his way from Egypt to Spain, Halfon had 
engaged in business ventures in Tlemcen, Algeria. He subsequently directed his associates there to ship these 
funds to Spain. He issued detailed instructions for their safe and expeditious delivery to ha-Levi. Unfortunately, 
none of the letters in Halfon’s archive gives any indication as to why he sent these funds to ha-Levi. The various 
possibilities are the subject of a further investigation.*® 





32 MS BLO Heb.d.74, fol. 41 (India Book IV, 22 [Goitein and Fried- 
man forthcoming: no. 30]), line 12. 

33 See Blau 1995: 176, and reference there to Goitein. Also note 
kalamatayni (x 3), in MSS British Library Or. 5566D.24 + T-S 10J16.8 
(India Book IV, 6-7; Goitein and Friedman forthcoming: no. 7). 
34 The example cited in Blau 1995, sanatayni, does not have any 
source that I know of and seems to be an erroneous reverse 
translation from the Hebrew o°niw, in Judah ha-Levi’s epistle 
to the Egyptian Nagid Samuel b. Hananya, from the winter of 
1140, where he praises Halfon’s kindness o°naw 77. In my opinion 
this means “now two years” and not “a few years”; see Friedman 
2007: 95. On the other hand, in MS BLO Heb. c.28 (cat. 2876), fol. 


12 (India Book IV, 65; Goitein and Friedman forthcoming: no. 85), 
line 21, yawmayni does mean “a few days.” 

35 For “divide between” we would expect qassama to be coupled 
with bayna rather than ma‘a. I assume that preposition was used 
because of the following verb wajjaha (send with). Cf. the phrases 
in the continuation with anfadha ma‘a. 

36 = FDP). 

37 MS BLO Heb.a.3 (cat. 2873), fol. 19; T-S Ar.7.18. See Goitein and 
Friedman 2008: 375 and 742-44, respectively (2010a: 227, 231; 
2010b: 325-26). 

38 The question is taken up in Friedman forthcoming. 
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THE EMERGENCE AND DEVELOPMENT OF SCHOLARSHIP 
ON MEDIEVAL JUDAEO-ARABIC IN SPAIN 


MARIA ANGELES GALLEGO* 


The field of Judaeo-Arabic is indebted to the contributions of Professor Norman Golb, not only for his numer- 
ous scientific publications, but also for his role in enhancing the study of Judaeo-Arabic — especially by founding 
the Society for Judaeo-Arabic Studies. Furthermore, Professor Golb has always encouraged and supported scholars 
endeavoring to work within this exciting field of research — a category within which I include myself. 

One might say that we are currently witnessing a flourishing era for Judaeo-Arabic studies, facilitated in 
large part by the large number of now-available manuscripts — especially those hailing from the Cairo Geniza, 
of which the main collection is held in the Cambridge University Library, as well as those collected by Abraham 
Firkovich from various locations throughout the Middle East, currently held in the National Library of Russia in 
Saint Petersburg. Also signaling the efflorescence of this field is the existence of a number of institutions and 
projects devoted to the study of these manuscripts and/or facilitating access to them via cataloging, transcrib- 
ing, and digitizing. Included among these are the Cambridge Taylor-Schechter Geniza Research Unit, the Ben Zvi 
Institute, the Princeton-Cambridge Geniza On-Line Database (GOLD) project, and the Friedberg Genizah Project. 
Lagging somewhat behind the Geniza projects, however, is research on Firkovich materials, the relatively under- 
developed study of which is due to the lack of a systematic catalog as well as the relatively recent date of these 
manuscripts’ full accessibility. 

If we compare the present situation to that facing scholars in the mid- and late nineteenth century, we might 
consider ourselves extremely privileged in view of our easy access to a vast number of primary sources, not to 
mention all the technological developments that have made research a much easier task than it used to be for 
those devoted scholars. Nonetheless, despite the substantive difficulties with which they were faced, the achieve- 
ments of scholars like Salomon Munk (1803-67), Joseph Derenbourg (1811-95), Adolf Neubauer (1837-1901), and 
Moritz Steinschneider (1816-1907), among others, have remained some of the most valuable contributions to 
the field of Judaeo-Arabic. In this paper I intend to provide an overview of the foundational stages in this field, 
which is inextricably linked to the Wissenschaft des Judentums or Science of Judaism movement in central Europe, 
in the period when the main corpus of the Cairo Geniza! and the Firkovich? manuscript collections had not yet 





* Research work necessary for the publication of this article has _ (1860). Adolf Neubauer is also among the first researchers to use 
been made possible thanks to the funding of the Spanish Ministry _ the Firkovich materials (mostly via Pinsker’s editions) for his 
of Science and Innovation (FFI2010-20568). works on Hebrew lexicography (see Neubauer 1862). Neubauer’s 
1 Fragments from the Cairo Geniza had in fact already circulated evaluation of the Firkovich manuscripts was, however, quite pes- 
before Solomon Schechter’s expedition at the end of the nine- simistic. In the second report that he presented to the French 
teenth century, but it was not until then that the Geniza garnered minister of public instruction, who had commissioned him to 
wide scholarly attention and became one of the main sources of make an assessment of the contents of the collection, it is clear 
Jewish medieval history. that his and other scholars’ expectations had not been met (see 
? The First and Second Firkovich Collections were sold by Abra- Neubauer 1865). The rich store of Karaite materials, including 
ham Firkovich and his descendants to the Imperial Library of philosophical, exegetical, and grammatical works, did not then 
Saint Petersburg in 1862-63 and 1873; even before this, however, Seem to hold the value that they presently do within the field of 
Jewish scholars of this early period had begun to utilize the man- Jewish studies (Neubauer, for example, saw little value in Karaite 
uscripts that Firkovich had acquired in Eastern Europe and the exegetical and theological works, stating, “La collection contient 
Middle East. Simha Pinsker was among the first scholars to whom 4 Pet pres 70 numéros de livres plus ou moins étendus, purement 
Firkovich gave full access, resulting in the publication of one d0gmatiques, mais qui sont presque sans importance; si on ena 
of the first compilations of Karaite materials: Pinsker’s Lickute lu l'un des plus volumineux, tel que celui de Levi ben Jephet, out 
Kadmoniot: Zur Geschichte des Karaismus und der karaischen Literatur 4¢ Ahron le second, on est presque sfir de ne rencontrer rien de 
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become available to European scholars. I will follow this with a description and analysis of the way in which this 
field evolved in one of the cradles of medieval Judaeo-Arabic culture — that is, Spain, a country that, despite its 
rich legacy, inaugurated Judaeo-Arabic academic work at a later stage than did most other European countries. 


JUDAEO-ARABIC ACADEMIC WORK IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


Among the hallmarks of these nineteenth-century academic works on Judaeo-Arabic is the absence of any rec- 
ognition of the linguistic variety with which the works these scholars were editing and translating had originally 
been composed. The general category under which most of these works were classified was that of “Jewish Arabic 
literature,” “Hebrew-Arabic literature,” or “the Arabic literature of the Jews.” In fact, their language was most 
often referred to as simply “Arabic” without further explanation other than that they had been written in Hebrew 
characters. In his multifaceted contributions to the different fields of Judaeo-Arabic culture, Salomon Munk, for 
example, invariably calls the language “arabe,” with no further explanation — as we see, for example, in his “Notice 
sur Abou’l-Walid Merwan ibn-Djana’h et sur quelques autres grammairiens hébreux du X° et du XI° siécle suivie 
de l’introduction du Kitab al-luma’ d’Ibn-Djana’h, en arabe avec une traduction frangaise”* (my emphasis). It is in 
this same vein that Joseph Derenbourg characterized the writings of the medieval polymath Saadia Gaon (tenth 
century) and those of the Andalusian grammarian Jonah (Abu ’l-Walid Marwan) ibn Janah (eleventh century).’ The 
lack of any independent consideration of this linguistic variety led these scholars to accommodate these writings 
to standard Arabic, not just by means of transcribing them into Arabic characters but also by “correcting” any 
features associated with colloquial Arabic. Adolf Neubauer, another great scholar of this period, expressly stated 
his linguistic policy in the preface of his well-known edition of the Hebrew dictionary (Kitab al-usil) of Jonah ibn 
Janah:> 


These three MSS. have more or less vulgar forms, especially the plural tn for tin and the conditional form 
for the indicative. As I felt persuaded that Abu *l-Walid did not employ vulgar forms, I tried to restore the 
classical form wherever I could.® 


We observe in Neubauer’s remarks that the employment of dialectal forms by such learned scholars as Ibn 
Janah could only be conceived as copyists’ errors rather than as inherent in the author’s actual language. In other 
cases, such as the Arabic language used by the Hebrew grammarian Judah (Abii Zakariyya’ Yahya) b. David Hayyij 
(tenth century), the lack of grammatical correctness was interpreted as lack of command of Classical Arabic — as 
expressed by the nineteenth-century scholar Morris Jastrow: 


The examples furnished will be sufficient to show that Hayytig did not wield a facile pen in Arabic. He was 
too much under the influence of Hebrew to do so. He does not appreciate the syntactical niceties of Arabic 
and particularly in his use of the article and in the combination of nouns and adjectives, he often sins against 
the canons set up by Arabic grammarians.’ 


No clear explanation of why Judaeo-Arabic authors used the Hebrew rather than the Arabic script was given, 
aside from references to the fact that it was the most familiar or the easiest thing to do for medieval Jews. Some 
authors, such as Hirschfeld, suggested other possible reasons that were still quite far from the modern under- 








nouveau dans les autres” [1865: 550]). Furthermore, suspicions of 
the possible forgery of dates in these manuscripts made Jewish 
scholars of that period extremely cautious regarding their use 
(“... la date a la fin de l’ouvrage, qoui que M. Pinsker en dise, me 
semble altérée par une main récente [...]” [ibid., 551]). Neubauer’s 
report, as recorded in the Journal asiatique, was followed by the 
observations of Salomon Munk, who seemed to be even less en- 
thusiastic than Neubauer: “La seconde partie du Rapport de M. 
Neubauer sur les manuscrits caraites de Saint-Pétersbourg offre 
beaucoup moins d’intérét que la premiére. Lespérance que nous 
avions exprimée d’y trouver des faits que nous ignorons encore, 
et notamment des données sur la histoire des Khazares, ne s’est 


point réalisée” (ibid., 555); and: “En somme, comme le dit M. 
Neubauer lui-méme, on peut dire que cette collection, quoique 
la plus compléte de la littérature caraite, n’a pas l’importance 
que lui ont attribuée les journaux” (ibid., 558). 

3 Munk 1850 (vol. 15: part 1; vol. 16: part 2). 

‘ On the misinterpretations and loss of linguistic information 
that this method of editing engendered, see Gallego 2000, 2006. 
° Neubauer 1875. 

® Neubauer 1875: VIII. 

7 Jastrow 1897: xxii. 
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standing of script choice as a sign of religious and nationalistic identity. For Hirschfeld, the explanation lay in 
the pre-Islamic cultural background of Arabic-speaking Jews who had used square script before Naskhi script was 
introduced for writing in Arabic. In contrast to the rest of the population, according to Hirschfeld, Jews did not 
adopt the new form of writing, but continued using square characters. This would explain why Judaeo-Arabic 
authors wrote in Hebrew script: 


It is beyond question that Arabic was written in the Square characters long before Cufic or Neskhi were 
known... It is probable that the Jews in Arab countries did not trouble to acquire a knowledge of the Arabic 
alphabet of later date, but continued their writings in the Square.® 


The fact that Karaite authors used both Arabic and Hebrew script was explained by Hirschfeld as the Karaite 
attempt to make their works inaccessible to Rabbanites: 


Sa‘adyah did not translate and commentate the Bible for Mohammedans, but for the Jews, few of whom 
were familiar with Arabic writing. The practice among the Jews of writing Arabic in Hebrew square is older 
than Islam itself. It is true that several Qaraite authors (or copyists) used Arabic characters, but they did 
the same for Hebrew, probably for no other reason than to make the reading of their books impossible to Rabbanites 
[my emphasis].’ 


Despite the general lack of acknowledgment of any linguistic specialization in the Arabic variety used by Jews, 
editions of Judaeo-Arabic texts in the original Hebrew script were not uncommon in the nineteenth century. We 
find, among others, the Chrestomathy compiled by Hirschfeld and the edition of Maimonides’ medical texts edited 
by M. Steinschneider.”® In the early twentieth century scholars like Ignaz Goldziher also edited Judaeo-Arabic 
excerpts in Hebrew script."! 

The channels that these scholars used for the dissemination of their research were restricted to a limited 
number of scientific journals, along with publication in book form. One of the first journals to include works 
encompassing Judaeo-Arabic was the wide-ranging Journal asiatique, which became a repository of numerous 
contributions of Salomon Munk” and, to a lesser degree, those of Adolf Neubauer and other scholars. Of a more 
specific nature was the younger Revue des études juives, founded in 1880 by the Société des études juives under the 
auspices of Zadoc Kahn and Isidore Loeb. The Revue became the main publication organ for scholars like Joseph 
Derenbourg,’® whereas in the Anglo-Saxon world, the Jewish Quarterly Review stood out as the main specialized 
journal in English for Judaeo-Arabic and other Jewish topics. Some of the most notable publications of this period 
in the Jewish Quarterly Review were the series of contributions by Moritz Steinschneider on the “Arabic Literature 
of the Jews”’ that were later to adopt the form of the German monograph Die arabische Literatur der Juden,’° a ref- 
erence tool for primary and secondary sources of Judaeo-Arabic literature. This list of journals, finally, would not 
be complete without mentioning the German Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, which contains 
a number of Judaeo-Arabic articles, notably those of W. Bacher.’® 

Books mostly containing editions and translations were published during this period, sometimes in the form 
of an “Inaugural Dissertation,”!” which in some early instances entailed the use of Latin rather than a vernacular 
language. Such is the case, for example, with Zacharias Auerbach’s 1866 doctoral thesis “Iepheti Ben Eli Karai- 
tae ‘In Proverbiorum Salomonis caput XXX commentarius’: nunc primum arabice editus, in Latinum conversus, 
adnotationibus illustrates.” 

Finally, another characteristic trait of this period that should be mentioned is the free circulation of manu- 
scripts that librarians or private owners granted to scholars for their research work, or permitting them to carry 
manuscripts from one location to another. Sometimes it was not, in fact, the original manuscripts that were 








8 Hirschfeld 1892: v-vi. 

° Hirschfeld 1911: 10. 

° Hirschfeld 1892; Steinschneider 1894. 

1 As in his series of essays on Jewish-Islamic interaction that he 
named “Mélanges judéo-arabes” (1901-10). 

” See, for example, the two parts of his “Notice sur Abou’l-Walid 
Merwan Ibn Djana’h” (1850). 

8 As, for example, his series of articles on Ibn Bal‘am: “Gloses 
d’ Abou Zakariya ben Bilam sur Isaie” (1889-91). 


4 Steinschneider 1896-99; 1899-1901. 

S Steinschneider 1902. 

6 As, for example, his contributions to the investigation on the 
medieval Andalusian grammarian Jonah ibn Janah; Bacher 1884, 
1889a and b). 

” For example, Goldziher 1870. 
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circulated, but copies that librarians or other scholars made of them. Examples of this process are the copy that 
Steinschneider made of the Bodleian manuscript of the Kitab al-muhadara wa-’l-mudhakara by Moses ibn Ezra, later 
used by Martin Schreiner for his analysis of this work,'® and the copy of the Kitab al-taswi’a by Jonah ibn Janah, 
preserved in the Bodleian Library, which Adolf Neubauer made and passed on to Hartwig and Joseph Derenbourg 
for their edition of that grammatical treatise.” 


EARLY SCHOLARSHIP ON JUDAEO-ARABIC IN SPAIN 


The rich heritage of Judaeo-Arabic culture produced by Andalusian Jews has unfortunately not been matched 
by a proportional number of Spanish scholars devoted to its study. In fact, this state of affairs only began to change 
in the second decade of the twentieth century, a few decades later than in other European countries. Interest in the 
contents of Judeo-Arabic literature had nonetheless existed from a very early period among Iberian Jews living in 
non-Arabic territories in the north of the peninsula as well as in the south of France, as evinced by the many trans- 
lations carried out from Judaeo-Arabic into Hebrew from the twelfth century onward. The first Spanish translation 
of a Judaeo-Arabic text is that of Maimonides’ Guide for the Perplexed by the Jewish convert Pedro de Toledo, in the 
first half of the fifteenth century.” This is, incidentally, the first translation of the Guide into a vernacular language. 

The presence in Spain of the Iraqi scholar and Judaeo-Arabist Abraham Shalom Yahuda”’ as professor of Rabbinic 
Hebrew language and literature at the Universidad Central de Madrid” from 1914 to 1923, and as director of the 
Semitic studies section of the newly created Centro de Estudios Histdricos (Research Institute of Historical Studies) 
from 1914 to 1917, did not result in the creation of a school of Judaeo-Arabic studies in Spain or in the promotion 
of Judaeo-Arabic studies among Spanish scholars. Yahuda’s edition of the Judaeo-Arabic work Al-hidaya ila fara@’id 
al-qulib (Duties of the Heart) by Ibn Paquda gave rise to the interest of Spanish academia, as demonstrated by the 
fact that it was very positively reviewed in the Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia in the year of its publication.” 
However, Yahuda’s scholarly interests during the years that he spent in Spain were devoted primarily to other areas 
of Jewish and Arabic studies, such as Judaeo-Spanish, epigraphy, and Rabbinic Hebrew. Furthermore, it seems that 
during this period of his life, Yahuda was busier with occupations outside the scholarly sphere as one of the lead- 
ers of the Jewish community in Spain as well as at an international level, which entailed his traveling abroad quite 
frequently. The dearth of scholarly activity in the Department of Semitic Studies that Yahuda chaired seems to have 
been behind the decision that led to its closing in 1920 by the governing body of the Center of Historical Studies.”4 

The first Spanish academic who contributed substantially to the study of Judaeo-Arabic texts was the Catalonian 
scholar José Maria Millds Vallicrosa (1897-1970), professor at the Universidad de Madrid and later at the Universi- 
dad de Barcelona. His first publication in this field consisted of a short study and edition of a medieval document 
containing a list of Valencian names (tax payers), with headings in Judaeo-Arabic.”° His second and more substantial 
contribution consisted of the edition, translation, and study of a series of Judaeo-Arabic legal documents produced 
by the Jews of Toledo in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, to which he referred as “The Mozarabic Deeds of the 
Toledan Hebrews.” This terminology might puzzle the modern scholar of Judaeo-Arabic studies, for Judaeo-Arabic 
is here designated “mozarabic,” after the name that the Arabized Christians received in Spanish tradition. The expla- 
nation for this naming is probably that for Millas Vallicrosa, “mozarabic” was the most specific term then available 
to denote the special uses of Arabic or the use of Arabic by non-Muslims.” 





18 Schreiner 1890. 

1! See Derenbourg and Derenbourg 1880: cxviii: “Nous disposions 
d’abord d’une copie de ce manuscrit que M. Neubauer s’était fait 
pour son usage et qu’il nous a gracieusement abandonnée.” 

20 The manuscript of the translation (Ensefiador e Mostrador delos 
Turbados) is preserved at the Biblioteca Nacional in Madrid (MS 
10289). See the modern edition by Lazar (1989). 

21 His main contributions to Judaeo-Arabic consist of his edition 
and translation of Ibn Paquda’s Duties of the Heart (Yahuda 1912) 
and his work on the Judaeo-Arabic dialect of Iraq (Yahuda 1906). 
2 Garcia-Jalén de la Lama 2006. 


3 Reviewed in Bonilla y San Marin 1914. 

24 See Lopez Sanchez 2003: 138-42. 

5 Millas Vallicrosa 1920-22. 

6 Millas Vallicrosa 1928. 

*7 The associating of Judaeo-Arabic with parallel linguistic phe- 
nomena in other languages and the consequent carry-over of 
pre-existing terminology find an interesting parallel in an early 
publication in North African Judaeo-Arabic translation of the 
Gospel of Matthew entitled “St. Matthew — Algerian Yiddish,” 
where Judaeo-Arabic is named after a better-known Jewish lan- 
guage, that is, Yiddish; see Attal 1973. 
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In his later publications of late medieval Judaeo-Arabic documents from the Archive of Saragossa” and the Ar- 
chive of Pollensa (Mallorca),”’ Millds Vallicrosa adopted a different terminology, which was to remain in use within 
Spanish scholarship to this date: “aljamiado hebraico-drabe.” This periphrastic expression is closely connected to 
a similar linguistic phenomenon related to Muslims and Muslim literature: “Aljamiado” and “aljamfa” are Spanish 
words that derive from the Arabic lexeme ‘ajamiyya (= barbaric, non-Arabic language). These two terms underwent 
a semantic evolution in Spanish at a very early stage in that “Aljamiado” came to mean the Spanish literature of 
Muslims written in Arabic script (Aljamiado), whereas “Aljamia” became the general term for referring to the tran- 
scription of one language into a different alphabet. By default, this transcription was of Spanish in Arabic, but there 
were other, similar cases such as Judaeo-Spanish and Judaeo-Arabic. In the use of this term for Judaeo-Arabic, there 
exists an implied emphasis on the alphabet phenomenon that is paralleled by (among others) the English expression 
“Arabic in Hebrew characters.” 

The second pioneer figure of Judaeo-Arabic studies in Spain is Jacinto Bosch Vila (1922-85), professor of Arabic 
at the Universidad de Granada, where he was able to create the first university department of the history of Islam in 
Spain. Bosch Vila approached Judaeo-Arabic in his examination of documentary material mostly deriving from the 
archives of Huesca.” Although transcribing these texts into Arabic script, he expresses his goal of retaining as many 
of the original linguistic features as possible. This is why, for example, he does not add the letter hamza in his Arabic 
transcription. Furthermore, he points out that a possible reason for the lack of grammatical “correctness” is the au- 
thors’ intentional receptivity of such (“la aceptacién de algunos vulgarismos”), given their good knowledge of Arabic 
(“quienes las escribieran posefan buenos conocimientos de arabe”) as the general style of the deeds seems to prove. 

David Romano (1925-2001) is to be considered the third scholar of this initial stage of Judaeo-Arabic studies 
in Spain. Romano edited and translated a legal document dated to 1314 c.£. that reports the discussions between a 
group of Mudejars (Iberian Muslims under Christian rule) and a tax collector of the kingdom of Aragon.*! Since the 
Mudejars spoke in Arabic and the tax collector in Catalonian, they had to hire the services of a Jewish translator 
(Abraham al-Behbehi), who was responsible for writing down the terms of the final agreement in Catalonian. The 
section of this document that drew the attention of David Romano was a final paragraph in Judaeo-Arabic, written 
by al-Behbehi, concerning the faithfulness and veracity of his translation. Romano edited this fragment in Hebrew 
and Arabic script and translated it into Spanish. In this new contribution to Judaeo-Arabic studies, published in 1969, 
it is surprising that, as in the case of Millds Vallicrosa and Bosch Vila, Romano does not seem to be aware of any of 
the works on Judaeo-Arabic already available at an international level. In his description of the language used by 
Abraham al-Behbehi, Romano points out that this document is to be added as a new text in “aljamfa hebraicodarabe” 
to those already studied by J. Miret, M. Schwab, J. M. Millas Vallicrosa, F. Baer, and J. Bosch Vila. Not a single mention 
is made, however, of earlier or contemporary publications on Judaeo-Arabic by leading scholars in the field. 

As the works of the above-mentioned scholars demonstrate, this first stage of Judaeo-Arabic studies in Spain is 
characterized by an interest in documentary material related to the history of Iberian Judaism. The acknowledg- 
ment of Judaeo-Arabic as a distinct linguistic phenomenon was mostly centered on the use of Hebrew script, after 
which was coined the expression “aljamia hebraico-arabe” — still in use today within Spanish scholarship. Another 
interesting feature of these works is their independence from the current trends in Judaeo-Arabic studies in other 
European countries like France and Great Britain. 

After a hiatus of more than a decade in Judaeo-Arabic publications, what may be described as a second stage in 
the development of the field commenced in Spain in the mid-1980s. The participation of Joshua Blau in a Convivencia 
conference in Toledo in 1982 is especially significant in this regard. The publication of his paper in Spanish on the 
status of Judaeo-Arabic in Spain, included in the conference proceedings, symbolically marks the beginning of this 
new period.” It is difficult to establish, however, its actual impact on Spanish academia at that time since it is refer- 
enced in published works only after the passage of some time. 

In contrast to earlier contributions, Spanish works on Judaeo-Arabic published in the mid-1980s were connected 
to international trends in the field, or at least demonstrated cognizance of them. The most significant publication 
of this period is Montserrat Abumalham Mas’ edition and Spanish translation of a pivotal literary work of the Jews 








°8 Millds Vallicrosa 1930. 31 Romano 1969. 
?° Millas Vallicrosa and Busquets Mulet 1944. 3? Blau 1983. Another paper published in the same volume deals 
30 Bosch Vild 1954; 1952. with a Judaeo-Arabic document: Diaz Esteban 1983. 
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of al-Andalus, the Kitab al-muhdadara wa-’l-mudhakara by the twelfth-century poet Moses ibn Ezra.** The edition and 
translation of this text represents the first Spanish contribution to the field of Judaeo-Arabic in the specific area of 
belles-lettres. Nonetheless, documentary materials continued to be the almost exclusive object of study of Spanish 
scholars until almost a decade later. 

The terminology used by Abumalham Mas and other scholars in the 1980s included for the first time the term 
“Judaeo-Arabic” (i.e., “judeo-arabe”/“judeodrabe”), in conjunction with the traditional Spanish designation aljamia 
hebraico-drabe (as, for example, in the works of M. A. Lozano Galan™ and J. R. Magdalena Nom de Déu®**). The new 
terminology and linguistic analysis included in some of these studies evince knowledge of Blau’s two main reference 
works — namely, his Hebrew Grammar of Mediaeval Judeo-Arabic** and, especially, his English publication The Emergence 
and Linguistic Background of Judaeo-Arabic.*’ Particular mention must be made of the study published in 1986 by Rosa 
Kuhne on a fragment of an Arabic medical manuscript in Hebrew letters.*® Even though this manuscript, a Jewish 
copy of a medical work by al-Razi, is not strictly speaking a Judaeo-Arabic work,’ Kuhne carried out a thorough 
linguistic analysis based on, and expressly quoting, Blau’s Grammar. In her study Kuhne established for the first time 
within Spanish academia a clear-cut difference between Judaeo-Arabic works and Arabic works copied in Hebrew 
letters, even though the particular fragment that she had analyzed straddled both categories.”° 

From the 1990s to the present day, there has been a limited yet constant flow of Spanish contributions to the field 
of Judaeo-Arabic. Most of the publications can be thematically ascribed to the specific area of medieval Hebrew gram- 
mar, in the form of editions, translations, and studies of different works by Andalusian medieval authors, including 
those of Judah Hayyij,*' Jonah ibn Janah” and Saadia ibn Danan.” It is worth noting that most of these publications 
originated in doctoral dissertations carried out under the joint supervision of Montserrat Abumalham Mas and Angel 
Sdenz-Badillos, at the universities of Granada and Madrid (Complutense). In accordance with the new trends in the 
field, the interest of Spanish scholars in the last decade has broadened beyond the Andalusian authors toward the 
linguistic thought of the east, namely, the Karaites.** This has become possible thanks to the recent availability of 
the Firkovich collections. 

Documentary materials have been at the center of a few historical studies, even though, in contrast to the works 
of the early scholarship, the main source of these materials has become the Cambridge Taylor-Schechter Geniza 
Collection rather than Spanish archives.” Finally, the other focus of interest within Spanish academia has been 
Judaeo-Arabic language and literature in and of itself. In this regard, it must be mentioned that a significant num- 
ber of theoretical studies on the nature and significance of Judaeo-Arabic have been published since the late 1990s, 
showing an awareness of Judaeo-Arabic as independent field of study.’° 

Different initiatives have helped to encourage the Spanish study of Judaeo-Arabic culture, including the cre- 
ation of editorial series devoted to Jewish studies, notably the Hebrew series of the Universidad de Granada, and 
the organization of international events partly or wholly devoted to this specific field. Particular mention in this 
respect should be made of the 2007 celebration in Spain of the biannual conference of the international Society 
for Judaeo-Arabic Studies, which has given further impetus to the development of the field.*” The impact that the 








33 Abumalham Mas 1985-86. 

34 Lozano Galan 1985. In her work, Lozano Galan uses the term 
“Judaeo-Arabic” in the title but not in the article itself, in which 
the expression aljamia hebraico-drabe has supplanted it. 

38 Magdalena Nom de Deu 1986. 

3¢ Blau 1961. 

37 Blau 1965. 

38 Kuhne 1986. 

3° Even though several definitions have been given of Judaeo- 
Arabic literature, I adopt here the definition that includes a com- 
municative criterion in addition to linguistic characteristics. A 
Judaeo-Arabic text should have been produced by Jews and in- 
tended for internal Jewish circulation. See Fenton 1990; and, more 
recently, Khan 2001. 

* Despite the fact that the text was composed by the renowned 
Muslim physician al-Razi, the text studied by Kuhne was not 
merely a copy in Hebrew script since it contains numerous lin- 
guistic traits typical of Judaeo-Arabic medieval texts: “es asom- 


broso que en una copia, que no es obra original de ningun autor 
judeo-drabe, hayamos encontrado tantos rasgos caracteristicos 
de este tipo de literatura” (Kuhne 1986: 261). 

| Martinez Delgado 2004. 

” Gallego 2006. 

43 Jiménez Sanchez 2004. 

44 See, for instance, Martinez Delgado 2010; Gallego 2003. 

* See, for instance, Diaz Esteban 1996; Bennison and Gallego 
2008. An important exception to this trend is the work of Ignacio 
Ferrando on Jewish documentary materials preserved in the ar- 
chive of the Toledo Cathedral, which he has studied from a strictly 
linguistic perspective (Ferrando 1994). 

“ See, for instance, Abumalham Mas 2004 and Gallego 1997. 

47 Thirteenth Conference of the Society for Judaeo-Arabic Stud- 
ies: Judaeo-Arabic Culture in al-Andalus. Universidad de Cérdo- 
ba. Conveners: Maria Angeles Gallego and Juan Pedro Monferrer. 
June 25-27, 2007. 
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conference had in a number of Spanish media, along with the participation of renowned scholars from all areas 
of Jewish and Islamic studies (including the honoree of this volume), have triggered the acknowledgment and 
interest of both established academics as well as students at a national level. It is the latter group (to end with 
a trite yet nonetheless essential observation) that is crucial for the future of Judaeo-Arabic studies in Spain and 
the focus of the efforts of those of us who cherish the desideratum that this field one day match up to the richly 
preserved legacy of the Jews of al-Andalus. 
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FOOD COMMERCE IN EGYPT AS PORTRAYED 
IN ELEVENTH-CENTURY GENIZA LETTERS 


MOSHE GIL 


The eleventh-century merchants’ letters in the Cairo Geniza offer us an insight into many aspects of life in 
the Middle Ages. Norman Golb, our celebrated colleague, made an important contribution to the study of these 
letters. The division of the Geniza documents, between those belonging to the eleventh century and those of 
later periods, reflects the immense changes that occurred at the end of that century after the Crusader conquests 
and the Norman conquest of Sicily, which effectively brought a halt to commerce with the territories they had 
conquered, as well as the significant changes in the internal situation of Egypt and of the Maghreb. Supplies of 
food took on a different nature after 1100 C.E. as commerce, owing to the political changes, started to shift east- 
ward, mainly to India. Having already written an article about supplies of oil in medieval Egypt (Gil 1975), I now 
present to the reader additional information concerning food commerce gathered from the merchants’ letters.’ 


QAMH (WHEAT) 


Bread was without doubt the most sought-after commodity. Significant price changes took place, and the high 
prices can, of course, be explained by droughts that occurred that year, especially in places from which wheat was 
imported to Egypt or the Maghreb. It appears that price increases also occurred due to the droughts in farther-off 
locations such as Palestine, Syria, and even Iraq, since, clearly, in times of shortages, every attempt was made to 
profit from the high prices, even if this necessitated larger outlays for transportation. Thus we find Solomon b. 
Nissim ha-Levi al-Barki writing in circa 1080 about wheat transactions, a shipment of which was about to arrive 
from Tyre.’ 

A letter addressed to NehGrai b. Nissim, which Yasha‘ b. Nathan al-Andalusi wrote at the end of September 
1051 from Bahnasa, also dealt with the supply of wheat, specifically wheat consignments destined for Fustat. The 
letter makes it clear that the government supervised the transportation of the wheat, and the appearance of a 
katib (scribe), most likely a government appointee, prevented the writer from sending 50 irdabbs (ca. 4,500 liters) 
of wheat: “for the scribe entered — may God not grant him peace!”? 

Wheat shortages were frequently reflected in the letters of the merchants, such as the correspondence of 
Abraham b. Furat of Alexandria: “In the matter of wheat, by God, my Master, I know not what to do. The East [he 
apparently means Palestine and Syria, and perhaps even farther east] is barren and in the Buhayra [the area of 
Tinnis, in the Delta] it cannot be purchased ... we know that this is a difficult year” (he was writing in June 1066).‘ It 
goes without saying that during times of shortage, the price of wheat was a matter of utmost importance. In half of 
the letters (twelve out of twenty-four), we find record prices significantly higher than normal, clearly pointing to 
years of drought and shortage. Such shortages may also have been caused by political circumstances, such as those 
that we find during the period of warfare (ca. 1056-69) in Sicily (an island that exported wheat). The Maghreb 





' The numbers in bold print refer to the collection of 846 letters * Yasha‘ b. Nathan: 580; cf. Goitein 1967-93: 1:242 and see ibid., 
and documents from the Cairo Geniza, contained in three vol- 234-43, his discussion on matters of wheat and bread. 

umes of my Ishmael (1997: vols. 2-4). 4 Abraham b. Furat: 566. 

2 Solomon b. Nissim: 645, 646. 
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was also involved in these wars. Droughts caused a great deal of hardship to the population, and Arab chronicles 
frequently depicted their suffering in detail, describing the terrible disasters that ensued. Droughts also gave 
rise to population shifts, extensive migrations such as those described by Ibn al-Athir, who wrote about how the 
people of northern Iraq (the area of Mosul) fled to the south and to al-Sham (Syria and Palestine) in 960 and 986.° 

As regards shortages and famine in Palestine, Israel b. Sahliin (December 1061) wrote, “there is famine in 
Jerusalem.” According to him, the dust found in the shipments drove up the real price, making it, in effect, 
higher than the nominal price: 3.5 dinars instead of 3. ‘Awad b. Hananél, writing from Alexandria, complained 
about the poor quality of the wheat shipments: “We examined the wheat and found it to be spoiled.” Nathan b. 
Nehorai also wrote about the same consignment of wheat, relating in the name of the above-mentioned ‘Awad 
that it “was worm-eaten and broken.” The above information about the drought in Palestine is confirmed by its 
relatively high price.° 

More information about droughts as reflected in the price of wheat can be gleaned from the Arab chronicles, 
for example, the drought of 1022. In 1047 (a.H. 439, which began on June 28 that year), there was a severe drought 
throughout Iraq; Ibn al-Athir recounts the terrible events of that year, including cannibalism. This drought ap- 
parently continued into 1048 (a.H. 440, which began on June 16, 1048), and Ibn al-Athir notes in particular that it 
was also felt outside of Iraq, in al-Sham, Egypt, and other countries. He goes on to relate that a serious drought 
occurred in 1057 (A.H. 449, which began on March 10), an event that seems to be linked to the high price of wheat; 
in January 1058, the price was 2.5 dinars per qafiz (ca. 6 kg), but by June 1058, it had risen to 6 dinars per gafiz. This 
was evidently a persistent drought, which had already begun in 1056, and Ibn al-Jawzi records that in this year 
(A.H. 448, which began in March 1056), the cost of a kurr of wheat, which was 20 dinars in normal times, rose to 
90 dinars. Another severe drought occurred in 1067 (A.H. 460, which began on November 11) and continued into 
1068 (A.H. 461, which began on October 31).’ 

Serious decisions concerning the supply of wheat were apparently made during the protracted Norman war 
in Sicily — approximately 1056 to 1069 — in which the rulers of the Maghreb were also involved. The high price of 
a gafiz of wheat, 23.5 dinars in circa 1065, was also a factor in this situation. Sibt ibn al-Jawzi and Ibn Taghribirdi 
described a difficult famine: in 1075 the price of a karra, that is, 2 gafizs of wheat, reached 81 dinars, or 40.5 dinars 
per gafiz in Damascus, whereas the maximum price per gafiz that we find in the merchants’ letters was 23.5 dinars. 
Ibn al-Sayrafi tells us that there was a severe drought during the tenure of the vizier Abd Muhammad al-Hasan 
b. ‘Ali al-Yaziiri (1050-1058), when the price of a tillis (ca. 100 kg) of wheat reached 7-8 dinars. This drought may 
be reflected in a letter written by Labrat b. Moses b. Sughmar, who notes that in the summer (of 1057), “wheat 


(prices) in our area (i.e., in Mahdiyya) rose to as high as 7 dinars per qafiz.”® 


RUZZ (RICE) 


One of the commodities that was in great demand during the period under discussion was rice. It was traded 
by the circle of the Ibn ‘Awkal family, by Nehorai b. Nissim, Isma‘il b. Farah al-Qabisi, and other members of this 
family, the Sughmar family, and others. One letter of the merchants may contain the earliest known mention of 
rice. The letter in question was written in Qayrawan by Ephraim b. Isma‘il al-Jawhari and members of the Ibn 





° Regarding the warfare period in Sicily, see 372, 414, 460, 466, 
645, 749. On the drought in 960: Ibn al-Athir 1965: viii, 533; in 
986: ix, 51. 

6 Israel b. Sahliin: Gil 1983: iii, 167. ‘Awad b. Hananél: 569. Nathan 
b. Nehorai: 413. 

7 On the drought of 1022: Ibn al-Athir 1965: ix, 329; of 1047-1048: 
ibid., ix, 541, 542; of 1050: Ibn al-Jawzi 1938-40: viii, 170f.; of 
1057-1058: Ibn al-Athir 1965: ix, 636; Ibn al-Jawzi 1938-40: viii, 
189; of 1067-1069: Ibn al-Athir 1965: x, 58, 61. 

8 On the famine: Sibt ibn al-Jawzi 1968: 179; in a slightly differ- 
ent version: Ibn Taghribirdi 1929: 56: for A.H. 468 (1075-1076): 


the karra (97.5 kg according to Hinz 1970: 41) was sold in Da- 
mascus for over 80 Maghribi dinars. The time of al-Yazuri: Ibn 
al-Sayrafi 1924-25: 70. Regarding the cost of an irdabb (ca. 70 
kg): Hinz 1970: 391 of wheat, cf. the lists of prices by Grohmann 
1930: 541, 1943: 99; and the table in Dietrich 1955: 1. There we 
find prices varying between 1/20 and 1/8 dinar per irdabb; one 
may deduce that the prices per irdabb in the merchants’ letters 
apparently reflect times of drought and distress as well; obvi- 
ously they would usually cite mainly prices appearing to them 
as outstandingly high. 
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‘Awkal family circle, and addressed to Jacob b. Joseph ibn ‘Awkal in Fustat. The exact date of the letter is un- 
known; however, there is no doubt that it is from the beginning of the eleventh century, and perhaps even the 
end of the tenth. 

The first dated letter of the Ibn ‘Awkal family circle was written by Misa b. Yahya al-Majjani to Joseph ibn 
‘Awkal, in February 1011, whereas Ephraim’s aforementioned letter was addressed to the father, Jacob. We also 
have available to us a request made by Zechariah b. Jacob, who asks for rice to be one of the ingredients in the 
cakes that he ordered. In another instance, the letter of Salama b. Abraham, rice was written ’rz, meaning appar- 
ently aruzz, which was the standard form in the merchants’ letters. According to the letter of Isma‘il b. Farah, rice 
was sold for 1.25 dinars per wayba in 1056, whereas at the same time, we see that Ibn al-Jawzi writes that the price 
(evidently in Baghdad) was 1 dinar per qafiz for the same year; according to him, the year had one of the major 
price highs due to drought. If it is true that a gafiz was 4 waybas, then this means that the cost of a wayba of rice, 
according to Ibn al-Jawzi, was a quarter of a dinar, as against 1.25 dinars noted by the aforementioned Isma‘il b. 
Farah. This indicates that at the end of October 1056, the price in Egypt was five times higher than the price in 
Iraq, which points to a severe drought in Egypt. On the other hand, the high price in Egypt (as shown in letters 
from Alexandria) may have been influenced by the fact that rice was an imported item, and it was cultivated 
mainly in Iraq, although according to Ibn ‘Awkal and Maqdisi, it was also grown in Egypt, in the Fayyiim, and in 
Palestine as well, in the area of Bet She’an.’ 


SHAR (BARLEY) 


There is hardly any information about barley. What we do find in reference to costs indicates especially high 
prices. Labrat b. Moses b. Sughmar, writing in Sisa in August 1056, a typical drought year, noted that the price 
of a gafiz of barley was 1 dinar. The price quoted by Zechariah b. Jacob, who wrote from Tripoli circa 1050, was 
even higher: 2 dinars per qafiz."° 


KHUBZ (BREAD) 


Nathan b. Isaac ha-Bavli, when describing the acts of charity of Sahl b. Netira, who on each Sabbath prepares 
a large feast for the poor (200 to 400 people), wrote that Sahl used to order bread ahead of time at three bakeries. 
They baked the bread from Thursday to Friday and delivered it on Friday at noon. As regards the wheat shortages 
(see above, gamh), the letter writers, when speaking about bread, show the drought or the political hardship that 
led to the absence of certain products. “A piece of bread cannot be obtained in the Rif [the Delta],” wrote Benaya 
b. Misa in 1046. In December 1055, Joseph b. Farah writes: “Wheat and bread, without which we cannot exist, are 
in short supply.” Joseph b. Khalfa, in approximately 1062, writes: “Here [in Alexandria] a piece of bread cannot be 
obtained.” In September 1070, the wife of Judah b. Moses b. Sughmar writes: “We are living in a state of fear and 
famine; a tillis of wheat costs 25 dinars and bread costs 4.5 per ratl.” 

Bread was often part of a person’s wages, such as the 1/4 + 1/2 of a dinar (9 qgirdts) recorded by Solomon b. 
Nissim ha-Levi al-Barqi, in around 1080, for bread for the camel driver and the guards." 





° On rice in the Geniza documents: Goitein 1967-93: 1:119. The of Isma‘il b. Farah: 493; see Ibn al-Jawzi 1359: viii, 171; see the 
letter of Ephraim b. Isma‘il: 113. Misa b. Yahya: 117. Goitein values of the wayba and the qafiz in terms we use today in Hinz 
(1967-93) considers 274 as the earliest mention of rice (more 1970. See also Canard 1959: 113 and his sources there. 

than 200 years before any literary source). It is an accounting 1° Labrat b. Moses: 614. Zechariah b. Jacob: 666. 

of NehGrai b. Nissim, of 1046; but I find that the mentioninthe 11 gah} pb. Netira: 11 iii. Benaya b. Miisa: 602. Joseph b. Farah: 
above-cited 113 is some two generations earlier; rice is also 545, Joseph b. Khalfa: 563. the wife of Judah: 619. Solomon b. 
mentioned by Arab geographers in the tenth century. Salama b. — \jisgim: 647. 

Abraham: 175; aruzz is often found in Arab sources. The letter 
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KA‘K (BAKED GOODS AND CAKES) 


Baked goods and cakes are mentioned in a few letters. Farah b. Joseph lists 20 ratls of “pure ka‘k,” which came 
in a shakara, a large sack. In Zechariah b. Jacob’s letter (above), reference is made of a big ka‘k in which rice was 
one of the ingredients.” 


JUBN (CHEESE) 


Cheese and dairy products had to be kosher and produced by Jews. We find the Karaite Tobiah b. Moses writing 
that he enjoys the cheese in Palestine. Cheese carried by the Karaite Yefet b. Meshullam from Jerusalem to Egypt 
is attested as “a product of Rabbanite manufacture” (mi-ma‘asé ha-rabbanim) and bears a kashrut certification for 
Rabbanites. ‘Ali ha-Kohen b. Ezekiel sent a small, stitched basket, qufayfa mukhit, containing Jerusalem cheese to 
Fustat, to ‘Ali b. Hayyim. 

In a responsum of a gaon, we find the case of a Jew who sent cheese from Qayrawan with a gentile, bi-qufayfa 
khata, that is, in a little bag stitched on its opening, adding, “know that I sent you with so-and-so the Gentile, such 
and such a quantity of kosher cheese.” The gaon permitted its use because each package of cheese bore a stamp 
in Hebrew letters stating, bérakha (blessing). Se‘adya b. Abraham of Hebron informs Yeshi‘a b. Yakhin in Fustat 


Pa en, eae 


that his son Abraham carries to Egypt “kosher cheese (gébind téhéra), which he made together with me at home, 
under conditions of the utmost purity and cleanliness, as by our laws, and he has received a loan on account of its 
price.” Joseph b. Musa al-Tahirti, writing in Alexandria, informs someone, whose name has not been preserved, 
about a shipment of alban, dairy products, in a ‘ilawa (a pack arranged above the main transport) after it arrives 
to prevent it from spoiling. Nathan b. Nehorai, writing from Alexandria to Misa b. Abi ’l-Hayy, informs the latter 
that a shipment of butter under the name of a Jew had been received, which suggests that it was intended for the 


family of the addressee, Musa, who were sojourning in Alexandria.” 


LAHM (MEAT) 


Meat is rarely mentioned, only in two documents. An act of charity carried out by Sahl b. Netira was sending 
a transport of meat for the God-fearing women; and portions of meat were included by him in the Sabbath meals 
that he arranged for the poor. Isma‘il b. Barhiin recorded on the margin of a letter addressed to the Judayla fam- 
ily, who were in dire straights, that he had spent a quarter (of a dinar?) for meat." 


ZAYTUN (OLIVES) 


Olives were an important and extensively cultivated crop; they were imported into Egypt from the north, 
from Syria and Palestine, as well as from Spain and the Maghreb. In September 1064, Salama b. Misa describes 
the ghamra, the harvesting of olives, in the area of Safaqus (present-day Sfax, in Tunisia); the regional chief had 
appointed Salama to collect the tithes for him in the area of Yaniinash, but, in the middle of the harvest, a war 
broke out between the sultan, that is, Tamim b. Mu‘izz, and the qa@’id Hami, who ruled Safaqus. Obviously, at 
that time only part of the olive crop was intended for the production of oil, while part of it remained for eating. 





” Farah b. Joseph: 524. Zechariah b. Jacob: 666. M Sahl b. Netira: 11 iii. Isma‘il b. Barhiin: 126. 
13 Tobiah b. Moses: Gil 1983: 11, 521. Yefet b. Meshullam: ibid., 

564. ‘Ali ha-Kohen: 452 and Gil 1983: 3:79. The responsum: Har- 

kavy 1887: 3ff. (no. 5). 
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Among other items, Hasiin b. Isaac al-Khawlani asks Misa b. Yahya al-Majjani to obtain for him, among others, 
olives jurdwi, as well as olives “planned for blackening.” The sale of olives is also mentioned in a letter written in 
August 1062, by Zechariah b. Jacob al-Shama, who was also from Safaqus. He intended to sell the olives and with 
the revenue from the sale to buy zayt tahor (kosher oil). A letter written in Jerusalem by ‘Eli ha-Kohen b. Ezekiel 
refers to a person who arrived in “the city” (in Palestine? Egypt?) bringing with him a kaylaja of olives. 


ZABIB (RAISINS) 


Raisins were also among the products imported from Palestine. Jacob b. Salman al-Hariri sent two baskets 
of zabib from Ramla. Neh6rai b. Nissim asks Musa b. Abi °l-Hayy to send him, from Alexandria, a shakara, a large 
sack, of raisins ladhiqi from Ladhiqiyya (i.e., Laodikea, or Latakia) in Syria, preferably the red ones (i.e., those 
produced from red grapes), which would be added to the ladhigi ahmar and shami ahmar (Laodikean and Syrian red 
ones) that were already in his possession. Isma‘il b. Farah announced the arrival of a ship from Ladhiqiyya, which 
contained, among other items, a shipment of raisins. Because raisins were imported goods, they were subject to 
the payment of khums (a fifth) to customs. At the beginning of 1054, Abraham b. Farrah and his partners write to 
NehGrai b. Nissim to inform him that the rugq‘at al-khums (the customs certificate) for a shipment of raisins was 
enclosed in the letter.’® 


NABIDH (WINE) 


Trade in wine ran counter to the Muslim prohibition against its consumption; yet the documents in question 
contain no references whatsoever to this proscription. In a letter from Mazar, Sicily, Nehorai b. Nissim mentions 
mu‘attaq (old wine), which he intended to send to Fustat; however, he could find no one willing to ship it. On 
another occasion, ‘Ayyash b. Sadaqa found someone to transport mu‘attaq from Alexandria. A letter written by 
Abraham (Barhiin) b. Salih al-Tahirti indicates the existence of a cottage wine industry. From a letter of Abraham 
b. Farrah, it may be understood that the wine was made from raisins; in addition, he notes that the price dropped 
following the arrival of large shipments of wine from Byzantium and from Ladhiqiyya. Yeshi‘a b. Isma‘il writes 
about khamr (i.e., wine) that he was storing in the home of “somebody called al-Bini.””” 


CASAL (HONEY) 


Honey also appears to have been a commodity imported to Egypt. Neh6rai b. Nissim wrote about a shipment 
of two jugs containing “high-quality ‘asal shami,” that is, from Palestine or Syria. Nathan ha-Kohen b. Meborakh 
of Ascalon writes about a shipment of honey bound for Fustat. We find as well that when ‘asal was mentioned in 
a document, the writer was sometimes referring to the juice of the sugar cane, that is, to a surrogate of honey, 
since this is what Yusha‘ b. Nathan al-Andalusi wrote about a shipment of a small jug containing “‘asal qasab, 


my 


honey made from sugar cane, ‘for household use.” Evidently there was in Egypt a center for the production of 


honey, Binhat al-‘asal."*® 





8 Salama b. Misa: 751 a. The word ghamra cannot be foundin ‘Jacob b. Salman: Gil 1983: 3:269. NehGrai b. Nissim: 447. Isma‘il 
regular Arab dictionaries, but see Marcais and Guiga 1925: 285. _b. Farah: 494. Abraham b. Farrah: 771. 

Hasin b. Isaac: 219. Jurawi, from Jurawa in Fahs al-balliit, at the 1” Nehorai b. Nissim: 251. ‘Ayyash b. Sadaqa: 488. Barhin b. Salih: 
north of Qurtuba, today Los Pedroches; see Yaqiit 1866-70: 2:47; 333. Abraham b. Farrah: 547. Yeshii‘ b. Isma‘il: 310. See also 
see also Huici Miranda in EI’ s.v. “Fahs al-balliit”; cf. the source citations from Arab sources on the share of Jews in trade of wine 
of al-Jurawi in Gil 1983: 3:317, and the note to line 10. Zechariah in Gil 2004: 604. 

b. Jacob: 668. The kaylaja was a little over 6 liters; see Gil 1983: 18 Nathan ha-Kohen: 588. Yusha‘ b. Nathan: 579. On Binhat al- 
3:68 (in no. 448), and ibid. 1:212. asal: al-Ya‘qiibi 1913: 337; Yaqiit 1866-70: 1:748. 
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SUKKAR (SUGAR) 


Sugar was much in demand, and its price was characterized by significant fluctuations. This can only be 
explained by conditions of transport, which were dependent on the security situation, as well as substantial 
changes in levels of supply and demand. Sugar was produced from sugar cane, and it appears that in their letters 
the merchants were actually referring to the juice derived from the sugar cane. Sugar production took place in 
Palestine, in Zib, Hebrew Akhzib, where a sugar refinery seems to have been located. Such refineries were also 
found in Fustat and other places in Egypt. Sugar cane was grown in Upper Egypt (the Sa‘id); Nissim b. Isaac al- 
Tahirti mentions it in his letter to Nehorai b. Nissim. A letter written by Joseph b. Musa al-Tahirti mentions a 
special kind of sugar, fanid, apparently sugar that was distilled for a long time, perhaps until it became solidified. 
He also refers to dugaq al-sukkar, flour (or powder) of sugar.” 


TAMR (DATES) 


Dates are mentioned rarely. We find an unsuccessful transaction in which Jacob b. Salman al-Hariri purchased 
a large quantity of dates and sold them “at various prices,” on the average (it seems) 4 waybas per dinar. The dates 
were damaged by water in the ship, and when they were sold, all the baskets were torn. Transporting them from 
Rashid to Fustat was very costly, and they were forced to give dates to the sailors as well. In the end, they suffered 
a loss of 12 dinars, and disputes erupted among the partners. One quarrel ensued because Maymin b. Khalfa gave 
part of the dates to the wife of Mardik b. Misa; another dispute developed with Salih, Mardiik’s brother, and with 
the third brother, Ezra. Jacob b. Salman describes the matter in a letter addressed to Neh6rai b. Nissim, the date 
corresponding to June 23, 1057. Four days later, which was June 27, Joseph b. ‘Ali Kohen Fasi also wrote a letter to 
Nehorai, in which he referred to the failure and mentions ‘Uqban (i.e., Jacob) b. Salman, who “lost 12 dinars on 
the dates,” whereas his partners, Marduk b. Misa and his brother, along with Maymin b. Khalfa, repudiated the 
partnership and denied that they had had a part in the transaction. 

In around 1065, Nathan b. Nehorai writes from Alexandria to Misa b. Abi’! Hayy in Fustat about the shipment 
of dates, which are mugarrab, of inferior quality. Mention is also made of dates of the rutab type, that is, dates sold 
while still fresh, immediately after their picking. An anonymous merchant writes from Alexandria, noting that 
dates were in demand and suggests to his partners that they should buy some; the implication is in Fustat and it 
appears that Egyptian dates were meant.” 


TIN (FIG) 


The fig is one of the frequently mentioned fruits, with the figs of northern Syria, those from Ladhiqiyya, being 
referred to in particular. In October 1056, Isma‘il b. Farah notes that the al-tin al-Ladhiqi is sold for 2.25 dinars for 
a wayba. Another type of fig mentioned in a letter of Hasin b. Isaac al-Khawlani is the tin kammitdi, whose mean- 
ing is unknown to me, and I do not know whether in Arabic it is written with a k@ or with a kha’. In any event, in 
Egypt figs were mainly an imported commodity, a fact we learn from a letter of Isma‘il b. Farah, where he notes 
the arrival of a ship from Ladhiqiyya to Alexandria; among other merchandise, its hold contained tin that had 
been loaded in Ladhigiyya.”* 








® On sugar and sugar refineries: Gil 1976: 71, with citations prov- *° Maymiin b. Khalfa: 663 (the letter of Jacob b. Salman al-Hariri); 
ing the great number of sugar refineries (matabikh) in Fustat. the matter of Salih: 396 (the letter of Joseph b. ‘Ali Kohen FAsi). 
See also Labib 1965: 319, with details on the sugar production Nathan b. NehOrai: 435. On rutab: 794. 

in various places in Egypt. Nissim b. Isaac: 389. Joseph b. Misa: 1 [sma‘il b. Farah: 472, 494. Hasiin b. Isaac: 219. 

376. Fanid is a Persian word; see Kazimirski 1860: 2:638, in the 

right column. 
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SIBISTAN (PLUMS) 


Plums were brought to Egypt from Palestine and Syria. Avon b. Sedaqa, a merchant from Qabis sojourning in 
Palestine, invested part of the money he had with him to purchase plums (1065). Misa b. Ishaq b. Hisda, writing 
to Joseph ibn ‘Akwal, from Mahdiyya, mentions a quantity of plums that he has with him.” 


WARD (ROSES) 


Roses were used to produce ward murabbd, rose confiture, a product that was in great demand. In Egypt it 
was an imported commodity, brought from Palestine and Syria. Roses were also used in the manufacture of md’ 
ward, rose water, a perfume. Isma‘il b. Jacob al-Andalusi, from Sicily, was an important merchant involved in the 
rose-confiture trade; another was Musa b. Jacob, who lived in Damascus and corresponded with his partner Abu 
>]-“Ala@ Joseph b. Dawid b. Sha‘ya of Fustat. In one of his letters, he warns his partner not to keep the confiture 
for too long, for fear it will turn black.” 


JAWZ (WALNUTS) 


Walnuts were evidently in great demand and are mentioned rather frequently. Barhtn b. Salih sends Nehorai 
nuts from Barga. According to Goitein, the relatively frequent references to various types of nuts and seeds (in- 
cluding bundugq) indicates that emigrants to Egypt from Syria, Palestine, and Persia were in the habit of eating 
them.”4 


MAHLAB (PISTACHIO) 


Mahlab or muhallab nuts are referred to several times. They were apparently what we call pistachio (fustuq 
halabi), whose botanical name is Prunus mahaleb. Jacob b. Isma‘il al-Andalusi included them in the list of prices 
of the Palermo market.” 


BUNDUQ (HAZELNUTS) 


NehOrai b. Nissim, Yeshii‘a b. Isma‘il al-Makhmiri, Farah b. Joseph, and Isma‘il b. Isaac al-Andalusi were 
involved in the marketing of this commodity. It was sold by ‘idl (bale), or by box, or by a large sack (shakara).”° 








22 Avon b, Sedaqa: Gil 1983: 3:245 (no. 501). Miisa b. Ishaq: 191, 74 On nuts from Barga: 329; cf. Goitein 1967-93 1:121. 

and see there the note to a, line 33. 25 Jacob b. Isma‘il: 575. 

*° On the rose confiture produced in Palestine: Gil 1983: 277 26 On bundugq: Miiller-Wodarg 1956: 75. The letter of Farah b. 
(“rose-petals preserves”): 237; in Syria: 632. Isma‘il b. Jacob: 574, Joseph: 524, 

575; not to retain the confiture: 514. 
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KHARRUB (CAROBS) 


Carobs were used as a food in times of crises, during droughts. Nehorai b. Nissim cites a payment for carobs, 
but it is unclear whether they were intended for human consumption or for donkeys. It may be assumed that 
those embarking on sea voyages supplied themselves with carobs because they could be preserved for long pe- 
riods of time. During times of drought, they were, naturally, a commodity much demanded. In a letter he wrote 
at the end of October 1056, Isma‘il b. Farah recorded their price in Alexandria as 2 dinars per qintar. Benaya b. 
Masa, writing in a time of a severe drought in the area of the Rif (the Delta), noted, “al-nas ya’kulin al-kharrab, 


people eat carobs.””’ 


FUL (BROAD BEANS) 


Broad beans are, surprisingly, mentioned only a few times. NehOrai b. Nissim refers to them in an invoice dated 
1058: 8 dirhams were spent on ful. These beans were referred to by ‘Awad b. Hananél and another, unidentified 
merchant, who noted that they were in great demand and that their price had risen to 25 dinars per hundred 
(ratls?).?8 
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GERSHOM B. JUDAH AND THE ITALIAN ROOTS 
OF EARLY ASHKENAZIC JEWRY 


JOSHUA HOLO 


In his characteristically meticulous, critical source analyses, Norman Golb has helped to shape the historiog- 
raphy of European Jewry by identifying and describing previously unknown sectors of Jewish social and intellec- 
tual life. Part of that work of historical discovery has always been his keen attention to the movement of Jewish 
populations and the flow of cultural influences. In his comprehensive study of Norman Jewry, for example, Golb 
has not only traced the Jews’ arrival to England on the heels of William the Conqueror, but also depicted the full 
extent of their ongoing exchanges with Jews from France, Germany, and even Spain and Italy. In the spirit of his 
many contributions, one narrow controversy, regarding the origins of Gershom b. Judah “the Light of the Exile” 
(d. 1040), offers the opportunity to weigh in on the Italian roots of Ashkenazic Jewry, as represented in the person 
of the great master. 


INTRODUCTION 


Regarding some periods of Jewish history, a firm scholarly grasp of migration, trade, and scholarly exchange 
underpins our received history, while for other periods, a vaguer sense of those same trends clouds our under- 
standing of communal origins. This more confused condition applies to the roots of Ashkenazic Jewry to a signifi- 
cant degree. Reliable sources, such as the Theodosian Code, date the Jewish community in Cologne, for example, 
to the fourth century.! But only later, in the Carolingian period (752-911), do Western European Jews and Jewish 
communities reappear in the record. Presumably as early as the ninth century, Italian Jews, spearheaded by the 
Kalonymos clan from Lucca, crossed the Alps and brought with them their learning and culture to the Rhineland. 
Most prominently between the ninth and thirteenth (though continuing into the fifteenth) centuries, this family 
boasted generations of leading legal scholars, liturgical poets, polemicists, and mystics, on both sides of the Alps. 
The branch of the Kalonymids that settled in Mainz and Speyer helped to seed an Ashkenazic culture that would 
take root in the tenth and eleventh centuries and eventually flourish in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Ultimately, Ashkenazic Jewry would inherit the mantle of Jewish jurisprudence, develop a rich (if short-lived) 
mystical movement, and expand eastward to become, by the sixteenth century, the largest Jewish population in 
the world.’ 

In the absence of a definitive source that links the Jews of the Roman and Carolingian periods, historians have 
naturally looked to this Italian connection as one defining element in the formation of Ashkenazic culture. To be 
sure, ideas and people not only crossed the Alps from Italy but also hailed from North Africa and Spain, and they 
wove a complicated tapestry of Babylonian and Palestinian traditions.’ These two great schools of Jewish juris- 
prudence had originally reflected the geopolitical division between the Jews of the Roman Empire, represented by 
the Palestinian rabbinate, and those of the Persian Empire, represented by the “Babylonian” rabbis (so called in 
remembrance of the original Babylonian exile in the sixth century B.c.E.). By the Middle Ages, however, the new 
world order split the Jewish population between Christianity and Islam, and the borders had changed so that Jews 








Pharr 1952: 16.8.3, from the year 321. 3 Gil 1993. 
* Eidelberg 1955: 5-16; Kisch 1949: 3-4. 
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in lands historically connected to the Palestinian tradition (including Europe and Palestine itself) were exposed 
to the Babylonian tradition more intensively. Further complicating the picture of early Ashkenazic literature, 
these various influences flowed through multiple genres: not only halakhah, or law, but also mysticism and, to a 
lesser but notable degree, historiography. However, the variety of this cultural landscape notwithstanding, Italy 
in particular maintained strong ties to the fledgling German communities, to the point where the influences from 
Germany eventually reversed flow, back to Italy.’ 

Against the backdrop of this trans-Alpine connection, some scholars have entertained the possibility that 
R. Gershom of Mainz, called the “Light of the Exile” thanks to his far-reaching rabbinical decrees (such as the 
prohibitions against forcibly divorcing one’s wife and against polygyny), was in fact a native of Ancona, Italy. 
David Flusser and Yitzhaq Zimmer, the primary exponents of this thesis, rely principally on onomastic evidence 
and on a rather late but explicit claim that Ancona was Gershom’s hometown. And though it remains a minority 
view, this theory bears further consideration, because a careful re-reading of the evidence suggests that at least 
the patrilineal branch of R. Gershom’s family may indeed have come from Italy, even though it does not validate 
the claim that the great rabbi was himself born there. 


THE CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 


Medieval scholars already preserve the memory of direct and indirect Italian influences in the formation of 
Ashkenazic literary culture. The Séfer yésira, or Book of Creation, a late antique, Palestinian tract known to have ar- 
rived to Europe through Byzantine Italy, resonated with Ashkenazic culture in its deep-seated concern with letters 
and words. The Séfer yésird attempts to bridge the conceptual gap between God’s created universe and the absence, 
the nihil, from which He created it. It suggests the power of the word, disembodied but emanating directly from 
God and, like DNA, infinitely recombinant and creative. In its opening, the Séfer yésira claims that God “created 
His universe by means of three numberings: by number and letter and their combination, ten ineffable gradations 
and twenty-two foundational letters.”® The classic thirteenth-century Ashkenazic mystical treatise Séfer hdsidim, 
or the Book of the Pious, echoes this preoccupation with words in its punctilious rules for prayer, and it represents 
a worldview, as described by Gershom Scholem, where it is “the word, not the soul, which triumphs over fate and 
evil.”° Eleazar of Worms (d. 1238), a scion of the Kalonymids and one of the German pietists, or hdsidim, wrote 
a commentary on the Séfer yésird. In it, he relies not only on the Palestinian merkaba mystical tradition (which 
hearkens to the mysteries of Ezekiel’s chariot, or merkaba) but also on the Italian tradition; he directly refers to 
the tenth-century Byzantine-Italian scholar Shabbetai Donnolo, an early interpreter of the text.’ In his treatise on 
the “Secrets of Prayer,” Eleazar further links the tradents of the Ashkenazic mystical prayer to the Italian sages, 
and there too, he bases their mystical inheritance on “the measure, balance and the enumeration of words ... for 
there is a numerical precision to the letters, as well as precision to the words.” In one version of this chain of 
tradition, Eleazar connects these “secrets of prayer” to “Gershom, the Light of the Exile.”* Admittedly, however, 
he does so in a genealogy (both scholarly and familial) that does not extend, in Gershom’s case, directly to the 
Kalonymid clan, and in general Gershom’s ongoing legacy has not been associated with mysticism.? 

More prominent in matters of halakhah, R. Gershom ventured to harmonize the Babylonian and Palestin- 
ian traditions, according to Israel Ta-Shma, who works from the widely accepted premise that Europe originally 
followed the Palestinian tradition and only later adopted the Babylonian one through the agency Abu Aaron 
b. Samuel the Babylonian. According to Eleazar, Abu Aaron (likely the Babylonian figure from the Chronicle of 
Ahima‘az) sojourned in Lucca, where he taught Moses b. Kalonymos (apparently Moses I Kalonymos, of the mid- 








4 Schulvass 1952. (here translated as both “enumeration” and “precision”) be- 
> Sefer yésira 1:1-2. comes the hallmark of German pietism, Tur orah hayyim: hilkhot 
® Scholem 1995: 101; Yehudah (1960: 72-82) articulates the atten- téfilla 113. 

tion due in the act of prayer. ° Dan 1968: 14-17; Grossman 1995: 40; Finkelstein 1924: 20-21; 
” Sefer yésira (Eleazar commentary on) 1965: 25-26. Grabois 1989: 307-08. 


5 As quoted in Dan 1968: 14-20; Gross 1905: 693-95; Rosenthal 
1947: 11. For Jacob b. Asher, author of Arba‘a tirim, this minyan 
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ninth century) and thereby introduced Babylonian rabbinic culture, which the Kalonymids would carry to the 
Rhineland.’ As Ta-Shma and others illustrate, Gershom inherited this imported wisdom and began to build on it, 
looking also to the legal traditions of North Africa. This approach was later picked up by eminent Italian scholars, 
such as Nathan b. Yehiel of Rome (d. ca. 1106) and Isaiah of Trani (d. ca. 1250), who attempted to continue in the 
same spirit and who, in so doing, relied heavily on Gershom." 

In the realm of historical writing, Gershom’s career binds him even more directly to Italy. In particular, he 
drew inspiration from Byzantine southern Italy, where, chiefly in the region of Puglia during the ninth to elev- 
enth centuries, Jewish communities founded learned academies and revived the Hebrew language as a medium 
for literature and exchange, after centuries of relying on Greek. The Séfer Yosippon, a tenth-century Hebrew ad- 
aptation of Josephus composed in Byzantine southern Italy (with a distinct Palestine orientation), was one of the 
most frequently copied works of the Jewish Middle Ages, and David Flusser has convincingly traced one recension 
of the Séfer Yosippon to Gershom’s own hand. That is, the great rabbi both received and propagated this history, 
squarely placing himself in the literary stream flowing from Italy.” 

In all these respects — mystical, legal, and historiographical — Gershom and those who preserve his memory 
understood themselves to participate in a religious and literary conversation with Italy. Joseph Dan, meanwhile, 
cautions us about the limitations of these connections. In large measure, the various streams of Jewish literature 
coalesced in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in a Rhenish literary world without the same generic distinc- 
tions as those that governed these literatures in their places of origin, namely, Palestine and Babylonia.’ As a 
result, we cannot always draw direct lines between Italy and Ashkenaz, nor between Gershom and Ancona. What 
emerges, however, is a larger picture in which Gershom not only engaged with but also actively contributed to 
the literary production of Italian provenance and origin. 


THE DIRECT EVIDENCE 


The core of the claim to Gershom’s Italian birth lies in two key sets of sources adduced by David Flusser in 
parallel with Yitzhaq Zimmer. In the first instance, Flusser relies on the sixteenth-century list of rabbinical sages, 
complied by Azriel b. Yehiel Trabott6 (d. 1569) and extant in three versions." Trabotto6 lists, in roughly geographi- 
cal order, the sages who earned the title “gaon.” He names the great Babylonian rabbis, briefly introduces the 
North Africans, lists the Italians, and then remarks that 


among the French [sages], Rabbenu Gershom “the Light of the Exile” (from whom the majority of the French 
geonim received the tradition) is also included among the geonim, for he elucidated a few tractates of Talmud, and 
they say of him that he went to Baghdad, where he married the sister of Hai Gaon [d. 1038].’° 


The remaining versions of this list contain variations on the additional phrase: “I saw it written that his ancestral 
homeland was in Ancona.”!® 

The second pillar of the argument rests on a comparison between the colophon of a twelfth-century biblical 
manuscript (Parma, de Rossi 12) and Leopold Zunz’s reconstruction of the family of R. Gershom’s brother. In the 
colophon, the scribe explains that he transliterated the Hebrew pointing (i.e., the medieval systems of diacritical 
marks that represent the vocalization of Hebrew and Aramaic consonants) of the biblical text, from the Babylo- 
nian to the Palestinian notation. He then identifies himself as “R. Nathan, b. R. Makhir, b. R. Menahem of Ancona 
(Angond’), b. R. Samuel, b. R. Makhir from the city of Oria (Uyéri), b. R. Solomon (who severed the horn of the 
scornful one in the land of Romany@), b. R. Antos, b. R. Sadog the grammarian.””’ A similar list of names, includ- 








10 Ta-Shma 2004-10: 3:68-69; Dan 1968: 16; Kaufmann 1896: 465- =‘ Flusser 1975. 
71. 15 MS Halberstam 227 (= MS Montefiore 478), fols. 226a-27a, ed- 


" Ta-Shma 2004-10: 1:11-12, 3:8. Gil 1993: 49, citing Luria 1969: 
84, no. 29, linking not only Gershom but also Rashi to Hai Gaon 
of Pumbedita. 

” Flusser 1978: 2:4-5; Neubauer 1899: 368; Ta-Shma 2004-10: 
3:179, 

18 Dan 1968: 11-12. 


ited by Kaufmann 1882: 210, 213. 

16 Moladté: This additional phrase appears in MS Laurenziana, 
Pluteo 44.2, 62a-63a and MS CUL Add. 539/32, fols. 125-26 (lack- 
ing “the land of” in the former), as per Flusser 1975. 

17 Neubauer 1892: 615-16; Klar 1974: 50-51; Dinur 1961: 233; Zim- 
mer 1974: 228 n. 6. 
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ing Judah, Makhir, Menahem, and Nathan, constitutes the male lineage of R. Gershom’s brother’s descendants, 
based on Leopold Zunz’s investigation into liturgical poetry.'* To all appearances, the similarities between the 
two genealogies support the inference that both refer to members of the same family, evidently originating in 
Byzantine southern Italy, of which Oria was a major Jewish center. 

Flusser is not alone in reading these sources as indicators of Gershom’s direct Italian origins. Ben-Zion Dinur 
considers that “there is room to speculate that the family of R. Gershom was of Italian extraction.”’? Zimmer and 
Flusser, however, take this possibility to the next level, arguing more forcefully that the Trabott6 manuscript, in 
light of Gershom’s family names, indicates that he was actually born in Ancona.” 

Though Zunz’s reconstruction of Gershom’s family is not particularly controversial, Flusser advances his 
more ambitious conclusion on the basis of two points. First, he lines up the probable dates of Zunz’s genealogy 
with those of the Trabott6 list, concluding that they lead up to the lifetime of Gershom in such a way as to render 
plausible his having been born on the Adriatic.” Second, he points to the central phrase in the Trabott6 list, ac- 
cording to which Nathan, the scribe, “saw it written that his [i.e., Gershom’s] birthplace was in Ancona.” In his 
reliance on this sentence, Flusser takes two interpretive steps: he translates mdladté as “his birthplace” rather 
than “his ancestral home,” and he puts great stock in the fact that the scribe’s source was written rather than oral 
(in contrast to the report of Gershom’s marriage to Hai’s sister, which Nathan merely “heard”).”*? Meanwhile, the 
problems in the text, that is, its hearsay quality and late date, cause Grossman and Ta-Shma to reject the claim 
of his Italian birth outright, though they concede the possibility of Gershom’s Italian heritage.” In the end, their 
more skeptical argument is the more plausible one, but not only on account of their cogent objections against the 
sources. The logic of the Trabott6 text, together with the circumstantial evidence, more affirmatively indicates 
that we ought to read moladté as “his ancestral home” rather than “his birthplace.” 


CONCLUSION: THE TRABOTTO LIST IN LIGHT OF THE PARMA COLOPHON 


The circumstantial evidence regarding Gershom’s approach to Jewish culture and law renders his Italian 
heritage possible or even, in light of the genealogical connection, likely. By contrast, the claim in Trabotto’s list 
raises problems of date and inconclusiveness. These objections, however, become all but moot when we interpret 
moladté as “ancestral homeland.” In fact, read thus the comment in the Trabott6 list seems actively to support 
the notion that Gershom was a native of Lorraine, as the most convincing contemporary reports indicate, but of 
Italian extraction.” 

The Trabott6 list follows, first and foremost, a geographical organization. The French sages, with Gershom at 
the head of their list, pick up directly after the Italians. And except for the interjected claim of Gershom’s roots 
in Ancona, the section continues to describe French rabbis. In other words, Gershom’s Italian origins serve as a 
bridge between the Italian and French sages, as if to say, in moving from the Italian to the French geonim, “In fact, 
I have found a source that indicates that R. Gershom’s family also comes from Ancona.” The text, in other words, 
readily confirms our general impression of Gershom as a vehicle for the Italian influence in early medieval Ash- 
kenaz, the seat of his rabbinical career, while in similar fashion, his teaching bridged the Rhineland and France. 

This contextual reading of the word moladto puts the argument for Gershom’s Italian extraction on stronger 
footing, in at least two ways. First, it achieves more than merely casting aspersions on the claim of his Italian 
birth as reported in the Trabotto list; it actually provides a positive rationale for reading the key word as “ances- 
tral homeland.” Second, it resolves the tension between, on the one hand, the circumstantial evidence and the 
onomastic analysis of the Parma colophon (both of which support his Italian roots), and on the other hand, the 
sources for his French birthplace. If indeed this position promotes a fuller, more accurate understanding of the 








8 Zunz 1885: 159; Elbogen, Freimann, and Tykocinski 1963:191. ** Grossman 1988: 113-15; Ta-Shma 2004-10: 1:12 n. 25. Ta-Shma, 
19 Dinur 1961: n. 18. the co-author of “Sur l’origine italienne de Gerson Meor ha- 
20 Zimmer 1974: 228-29. Gola” (Flusser and Ta-Shma 1975), ultimately abandoned the 
2. Plusser'and Tashima 1975. claim of Gershom’s Italian birth. 


24 7+ %. 7 . = 
?2 Flusser 1975; Zimmer (1974: 229) acknowledges the possibilities Zunmen 1974: 227, Grossman. 1986) Ls- 1 
for translating moladto. 
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life and career of the leading light of early Ashkenaz, then it also deepens our appreciation for the relationship 
between Italy and the Rhineland, even if incrementally. 
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CARL HERMANN KRAELING: 
A REMINISCENCE 


WALTER E. KAEGI 


This is a short essay of personal, not scientific, reminiscences and anecdotal vignettes from late in Carl H. 
Kraeling’s life (1897-1966), most notably from 1963 to 1965, when the author was a fellow at Dumbarton Oaks 
in Washington, D.C. (Harvard’s Byzantine research center in Georgetown) and shared three meals a day with 
Kraeling and his wife Elsie five days a week (breakfast, lunch served at 1:00 P.M., and dinner served at 7:00 P.M., 
with Elsie Kraeling or Charlotte [Mrs. Alfred] Bellinger ringing the smallish silver bell to signal the maids for 
the next course) and sometimes additional meals on the other two days of the week. It is not an expert detailed 
study of his directorship of the University of Chicago’s Oriental Institute (1950-60) or his service as acting librar- 
ian at Dumbarton Oaks (1964-66). I have not examined or cross-checked any archival records. Mine are simply 
disconnected wisps of memory. The late director of Dumbarton Oaks John S. Thacher wrote a short obituary of 
him (1967), and I have also read the obituary of him by William F. Albright (1970), but mine is from a different 
perspective from either of those obituary writers, neither that of the American Schools of Oriental Research nor 
of Dumbarton Oaks. Albright wrote an appreciative obituary that appropriately called attention to Kraeling’s tact. 
Many of his papers concerning the American Schools for Oriental Research are stored at Boston University, but 
they are not the object of examination here. 

I was not a student or faculty member at the Oriental Institute during Kraeling’s directorship, nor was 1a 
fellow at Dumbarton Oaks during his initial one-year stint as Henri Focillon Scholar in Charge of Research at 
Dumbarton Oaks from 1946 to 1947, or during the first year of his initial appointment at Dumbarton Oaks af- 
ter his retirement from the University of Chicago, 1962-66. I knew him only at the end of his life. 1 understand 
that as a younger man, he cut an impressive — dashing, inspiring, and very active — figure in field archaeology. 
However, it is useful for someone who knew him late in his life to record some of his observations on scholar- 
ship and on the Oriental Institute. He was a good table conversationalist. But he was not available exclusively for 
meals. My reminiscences often are associated with conversations that took place before or during or after meals 
in the Dumbarton Oaks Fellows Building. These were sometimes leisurely sessions in front of a roaring fire in the 
fireplace in the Fellows Building. He was a scholar of impeccable integrity and sound judgment. His life involved 
several universities and regions of the United States and regions of the Middle East. He possessed breadth. 

My vivid memories of Carl Kraeling include his cheerfulness smoking a pipe, and his cheerfulness playing 
Beethoven on the piano in the music room at Dumbarton Oaks weekend mornings, especially Sunday morning, 
when there were no visitors to disturb or be disturbed. He was trim and relaxed and put others at ease. His appear- 
ance — as I recall — was about the same in 1963-64 as it had been in older photographs that record him around 
1950. He and Elsie sometimes invited me for sherry in their apartment (the “East Cottage” wing of the Fellows 
Building, at 3425 R Street Northwest, that has now been transformed for other uses) before dinner in the Fellows 
Building, which started precisely at 7:00 P.M. He was sage in his wisdom and advice. A reminder about conditions 
that prevailed in the early and middle 1960s: the dollar was still seemingly strong, Xerox was still in its infancy, 
and the typewriter and carbon copies and telegrams were still common. There were no e-mails, text messaging, 
cell phones, faxes, or even telex. Long-distance telephone calls were expensive. 
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KRAELING AND THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Kraeling served as Oriental Institute director from 1950 until 1960, that is, two five-year terms. Two coronary 
attacks required him to step down as director, to cease strenuous administrative responsibilities. Cancer added 
complications and still more complex medications. John A. Wilson temporarily replaced him as director of the 
Oriental Institute until the definitive appointment of Robert McCormick Adams as director in 1962. 

Kraeling and his wife Elsie always resided near the Oriental Institute. From 1950 to 1958 they lived in an 
apartment at “The Cloisters,” at 5807 South Dorchester Avenue. By 1959 they had moved to the Quadrangle Club 
(1055 East 57th Street). While Oriental Institute director, Kraeling entertained in the Quadrangle Club. Extended 
long-term residencies such as he enjoyed in the Quadrangle Club (at that time basically a faculty club that also 
contained some non-university-affiliated members) are now no longer permitted. He and his wife retained fond 
memories of the club and its convenient services. The club was the nerve center of the university and univer- 
sity business at that time. He found that location extremely convenient and efficient for reaching the Oriental 
Institute, which lay only one block away at 58th Street and University Avenue. I already mentioned that it was also 
a convenient spot for some of his official entertaining for Oriental Institute functions. He retained his house in 
Bethany, Connecticut, during his Oriental Institute directorship. At Chicago he availed himself of a newly popular 
dish, pizza (fairly thin crust, not the deep-dish stuffed ones that now are popular in Chicago), in the Quadrangle 
Club bar, where today pizzas are no longer prepared in the kitchen and accordingly no longer available for order 
and consumption in the late afternoon and early evening. The popularity of pizzas spread in the early 1950s. 
Apparently the Quadrangle Club bar was an early and perhaps even the earliest vendor of pizzas near the campus 
in Chicago’s Hyde Park neighborhood. He recommended the club’s pizzas to others, including myself. 

Kraeling, from his own very German-American upbringing and student days in Germany, had a good command 
of spoken German and a good understanding of German research and academic culture and customs, which facili- 
tated not only his research but also his communications and relations with Oriental Institute faculty and staff, 
many of whom were Central European exiles and refugees, as well as with some of the comparable professorial 
research faculty and staff at Dumbarton Oaks in Washington. He adapted well to administration in the atmosphere 
of two different partly German-inspired research institutes. 

But after becoming emeritus professor in 1962 and leaving for Dumbarton Oaks, Kraeling retained ties and 
good standing with the University of Chicago, including and most notably with his successor as director (Robert 
McCormick Adams), faculty, and various loyal friends of the Oriental Institute. For example, from Chicago came 
Mrs. Theodore D. (Elizabeth B.) Tieken, who was a loyal and longtime friend of and donor to the Oriental Institute, 
to visit him for lunch at the Fellows Building. 

By the time of his appointment at Dumbarton Oaks as visiting scholar, Kraeling had no graduate students 
visiting him from Chicago, to my knowledge. But I do not have access to his appointment books. I never met his 
brother Emil G. Kraeling, who was an eminent professor of biblical studies at Union Theological Seminary, who 
survived him. 

I never heard Kraeling speak of the complex story of relations between the Oriental Institute and the contro- 
versial but gifted Ernst Herzfeld, which had essentially taken place before his directorship, or any remarks about a 
major and erudite academic at the Oriental Institute, Nabia Abbott. He did speak well of Gustave von Grunebaum, 
who formerly taught in the Department of Near Eastern Languages and Civilizations at Chicago before moving to 
the University of California, Los Angeles. Although an entertaining raconteur, he avoided gossip. 

During his travels in Iraq as Oriental Institute director, Kraeling recruited the young Arabist and specialist on 
medieval Islam (especially the historian Ibn Khaldiin) Muhsin Mahdi for the Department of Oriental Languages 
and Civilizations at the University of Chicago, but Mahdi was not a member of the Oriental Institute. I believe 
that Kraeling had no responsibilities at Chicago for undergraduate instruction, and I never heard him speak about 
that topic. I do not recall any remarks of Kraeling concerning the former American Schools of Oriental Research 
library in Baghdad. We talked very little about his Oriental Institute excavations at Ptolemais, in Libya, except he 
explained that at the time of his excavations, Libya was a rare country that still permitted fifty-fifty sharing of 
excavated objects, and that division was done. Now I wish I had asked him many more questions. 

Kraeling recounted to me some of his difficulties as director of the Oriental Institute. His initial challenge was 
seeking to persuade the Rockefeller family to resume their financial contributions. Pursuit of that objective led 
him to pay a personal visit to Mr. Rockefeller, but the sticking point for the Rockefeller family was University of 
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Chicago president Robert M. Hutchins’ diversion of Oriental Institute funds contributed by the Rockefeller fam- 
ily for the Oriental Institute to other university purposes. Kraeling stated that after negotiations he managed to 
convince the administration to agree to pay back the diverted funds over a period of years. 

Kraeling remembered fondly the annual midwinter (usually January) University of Chicago trustees’ dinners 
for faculty. These no longer exist; formerly they took place at the South Shore Country Club. Then, because of 
the need for more space, the dinners moved to a major downtown hotel, normally the Palmer House. He was very 
favorable to and very supportive of his successor Robert McC. Adams (later secretary, Smithsonian Institution) 
as director of the Oriental Institute. 

Kraeling was not directly involved in my original appointment as assistant professor of history at the 
University of Chicago. However, he helpfully advised me about the University of Chicago, and he made contacts 
for me with Oriental Institute director Robert McC. Adams, who welcomed and assisted me at the start of my aca- 
demic career at Chicago, even though my original appointment lay in the Department of History, in the Division 
of Social Sciences, not in the Oriental Institute. Other indirect consequences at Chicago of Kraeling’s presence 
at Dumbarton Oaks are more complex and not well known. In the spring term of 1965, the art historian Herbert 
Kessler was a fellow at Dumbarton Oaks, before he, like me, started teaching at the University of Chicago as as- 
sistant professor of art (later he became professor and chair of the department, before moving to Johns Hopkins 
University, where he also served as chair). During summer quarter of 1966, Herbert Kessler taught a graduate- 
level course at the University of Chicago entitled “Jewish Sources of Early Christian Art.” In the Summer 1966 
“Announcements” on page 31 he described the course, Art 330, in the following terms: “Concentrating on the 
synagogue frescoes at Dura Europas [sic], the course will investigate the problem of Jewish Old Testament narra- 
tive illustration as a source of Christian art.” Kessler’s inspiration for this course owed very much to his Princeton 
mentor Kurt Weitzmann, but acquaintance with Kraeling at Dumbarton Oaks and Kraeling’s views on Dura added 
authority and precision to the contents of the course. 


KRAELING AT DUMBARTON OAKS 


Kraeling had a long association with Dumbarton Oaks dating back to the 1940s, as I recall. He was a member 
of its Board of Scholars from 1947 until 1966. He gave a lecture at the 1945 Dumbarton Oaks Symposium and 
directed the one in 1955. He was Henri Focillon Scholar in Charge of Research at Dumbarton Oaks during aca- 
demic year 1946/47. He was comfortable there. He fondly remembered the Byzantinist and Orientalist (Arabist) 
Alexander A. Vasiliev (d. May 29/30, 1953), who had retired from the History Department of the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison and subsequently resided at the Fellows Building at Dumbarton Oaks. Kraeling and his wife 
Elsie often went out for evenings with Vasiliev. They retained vivid and warm memories of him: Vasiliev used 
to ask, according to the Kraelings, “What shall we do tonight?” Kraeling also liked and thought highly of Albert 
(“Bert”) M. Friend Jr. of Princeton University, who served as Dumbarton Oaks director of studies in the Center 
for Byzantine Studies from 1948 until his death on March 23, 1956, after which Ernst Kitzinger succeeded him in 
those responsibilities. 

Kraeling’s principal task for himself at Dumbarton Oaks between 1962 and 1966 was completing his long- 
awaited volume on the Christian building at Dura Europos (Syria). He was determined to finish the book while his 
health permitted. His original researches dated back before World War II, but he had never completed the final 
report. His effort was complicated by what was perceived to be Yale’s policy change in the 1960s on the heritage 
from the eminent Michael Rostovtzeff, including a reported shift to a decided lack of interest in Dura as well as a 
reported disinclination to support the publication of the Dura Europos chapel (Christian building) or any other ex- 
cavation reports from Dura, or indeed just about anything that had associations with the late Michael Rostovtzeff. 
The broader policy change in classics, accompanied by the hiring of a new departmental chair from outside Yale, 
involved a decision to concentrate on literary texts and reduce or eliminate non-literary approaches, namely, 
papyrology, archaeology, and numismatics. It is inappropriate here to investigate the travails of classics at Yale 
in the 1960s. In any case, Kraeling did not expect to find funding from Yale. Kraeling repeatedly heard a litany 
of reports (whether true or not I do not know) from Yale about disagreements among faculty members within 
the Classics Department, which reportedly was being purged of what were regarded as outdated Rostovtzeffian 
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residues. Professor C. Bradford Welles of the Yale Classics Department and scattered Yale classics and archaeo- 
logical students were bringing grim stories about this friction especially to Dumbarton Oaks visiting scholar and 
numismatist Alfred R. Bellinger, retired chair of Yale’s Classics Department, and Kraeling’s former Yale colleague 
and fellow Dura excavations team member at Dumbarton Oaks. Although Kraeling heard those grievances as well, 
he did not allow any complications with Yale faculty or administrators to discourage him from completing his 
own book manuscript on Dura. He avoided any involvement in tiresome quarrels or polemics with anyone at Yale 
and instead resolutely slogged on to complete his manuscript. He arranged for its publication by the specialist 
publisher J. J. Augustin, Locust Valley, New York, because Yale had lost interest, while Augustin had temporarily 
become the publisher of Dumbarton Oaks publications, with the demonstrable ability to produce high-quality 
plates and typesetting. Kraeling reached satisfactory discussions with Augustin for his book. Those successful 
discussions and arrangements were inconceivable without Kraeling’s presence at Dumbarton Oaks and familiarity 
with Augustin’s capabilities and publishing record with Dumbarton Oaks. Dumbarton Oaks gave Kraeling, despite 
his weakening health, easy direct access to a range of scholars who could advise him on technical questions. The 
quality of Kraeling’s Christian Building owed much not only to Bellinger’s presence at Dumbarton Oaks with his 
own direct memories of Rostovzeff and the excavations and numismatic finds from Dura Europos, but also to the 
erudition of two very different art historians, Kurt Weitzmann, who contributed critiques and advice, and Ernst 
Kitzinger, who advised and proofread the final publication. 

Kraeling was Dumbarton Oaks’ acting librarian in the years 1964-66, at a critical moment when its volumes 
were being cataloged and classified. He simplified many procedures for ordering, cataloging, and shelving. He 
appreciated and made rare but expensive acquisitions, including the full run of the journal Pravoslavni Palestinski 
Sbornik, the important and valuable Russian Orthodox publication from early twentieth-century Palestine that is 
very rare and difficult to find. Mr. Bartol Brinkler, a cataloging librarian and head of cataloging and classification 
at Harvard University’s Widener Library, Cambridge, Massachusetts, came down to Dumbarton Oaks to stay at 
the Fellows Building from time to time. On those occasions Mr. Brinkler consulted with Kraeling for the devising 
and supervising of the special classification system for the Byzantine Library, one still referred to as the “Brinkler 
System” or “Brinkler Classification System.” It was easy and convenient for both Brinkler and Kraeling to meet 
and exchange ideas at the Fellows Building as well as in the library building itself. Kraeling had a central role in 
the administration and practical implementation of that newly devised classification system. Kraeling was an 
administrator. At Dumbarton Oaks, for reasons of health, he assumed only light duties as acting library director 
but made important decisions of good sense. He primarily worked on his Dura Christian building book manuscript 
on weekends. 

Kraeling was vigilant. He knew many languages, including Hebrew, which proved helpful in handling admin- 
istrative and library duties. As acting librarian, for example, on my recommendation, he acquired the modern 
Hebrew text of Joshua Prawer’s (1963) book on the Crusader Holy Land for the Dumbarton Oaks Byzantine Library. 
When the ordered copy arrived, he noted a printing mistake (Hebrew typefont reversed on some pages) and 
immediately sent it back for a correctly printed version, which the library then received, rechecked, and duly 
accessioned. 

Kraeling questioned some Dumbarton Oaks library expenditures, including the costly Byzantinische Zeitschrift 
catalog index, which continued anyway. He worried that Dumbarton Oaks was overspending even its considerable 
resources on this project. He had no control over the separate catalog numbers given to Byzantine books; that 
was a policy decision and wish of the director of studies Ernst Kitzinger and not one made by Kraeling himself. 

Dumbarton Oaks permanent faculty, including Ernst Kitzinger, director of studies, and President Pusey of 
Harvard, consulted him on various matters. He tended to be circumspect and tried to avoid controversy. He en- 
joyed easy relations with the resident professorial research faculty. He avoided factional politics and malicious 
gossip. His health was poor. He took much medication. He was in pain. He had to rest a lot. That condition prob- 
ably impaired his communications with some younger fellows, but not all of them. The tragic unexpected death 
of former (1963-64) junior fellow Gretel (Mary Margaret) Goldring (a Harvard Ph.D. candidate in art history and 
a student of the director of studies and Harvard art history professor Ernst Kitzinger) and her husband in a col- 
lision on the Massachusetts Turnpike in the summer of 1965 stunned and saddened him, as he had chatted with 
her often at meals in the Fellows Building. He wrote me about her death. 
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KRAELING, NEW YORK, AND YALE 


Kraeling remembered fondly his German university days at Heidelberg, including his own police arrest there 
for student-prince-like shenanigans. Kraeling’s perspective was that of an academic from New York and New 
Haven. During his appointments at the University of Chicago and Dumbarton Oaks, he retained his primary 
residence in Bethany, Connecticut, in the suburbs of New Haven, which he had owned since becoming a faculty 
member at Yale. He was proud to remain a life fellow of Saybrook College at Yale. He enjoyed his privileges there 
and his other ties with Yale. Kraeling was born in Brooklyn Heights, which he also liked. He was a New Yorker in 
loyalty both to the city and to the state. He had a second (summer) home in the Adirondacks, which he enjoyed 
very much. 

Kraeling had many friends in the scholarly world. Among their ranks was fellow Yale academician Alfred 
Bellinger, who had accompanied Michael Rostovtzeff to Dura Europos. I do not remember Kraeling’s saying much 
about Rostovtzeff or anything about Yale’s Arabist and early Islamicist Charles C. Torrey. He was a good friend 
of the learned and eminent professor Arthur Darby Nock, Frothingham Professor of the History of Religions at 
Harvard (d. early 1963), whom he fondly recalled meeting for a rendezvous at Grand Central Station for a drink 
and dinner at the then-popular Times Square restaurant The Brass Rail. Nock was also a legendary anecdotist and 
good conversationalist. Kraeling enjoyed sharing stories with him. On Saturdays Charlotte (Mrs. Alfred) Bellinger 
poured tea at her nearby residence, given lack of public afternoon tea when it was not a weekday. The specialist 
on ancient textiles Louisa Bellinger, sister of Alfred Bellinger, who worked for the Textile Museum in Washington, 
visited from time to time. 

Kraeling had no strong role in determining research policies and lectures at Dumbarton Oaks. However, he 
invited his friend Father Roland de Vaux, director of the Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem, for a formal public lecture 
on ancient Jerusalem archaeological sites at the music room at Dumbarton Oaks. 

Kraeling strongly disagreed with many fundamental conclusions of Erwin R. Goodenough, John A. Hoober 
Professor of Religion of Yale University (d. 1965), and author of the multi-volume Jewish Symbols in the Greco-Roman 
Period, concerning the issue of interpretation of any interrelationships of Jewish and early Christian symbols. But 
he preferred to avoid open polemic about his disagreements and reservations. So he told me he eschewed engag- 
ing in any verbal or written polemic with Goodenough. 


KRAELING AND TRAVEL 


Kraeling had a zest for life and was a man of good humor. He was a happy man despite his illness. Sociable, 
he enjoyed a sherry or cocktail before dinner. He was an archaeologist who was happy in his profession and also 
happy that archaeology enabled and required him to travel. He loved to travel. He was a great fan of Panamerican 
Airlines. Although Kraeling’s travels took him over much of the world, he told me that he never crossed the 
Mississippi River in the United States. 

Kraeling had strong lasting interests in Jerash and Jerusalem. He enjoyed Jerusalem very much, where he had 
many friends and associates, both eminent and modest. He also loved the site of Jerash in Jordan and often spoke 
of it. He also enjoyed Iraq. One of his fondest memories was General [President] ‘Abd al-Karim Qasim’s celebration 
of the thousandth anniversary of the founding of Baghdad, in 1962. General Qasim (subsequently overthrown and 
slain in early 1963 by Colonel Aref) invited Kraeling for the great festivities, which he relished. Kraeling joked 
about conditions and practices then prevalent in Iraqi jails: “If you got yourself jailed it was your family’s re- 
sponsibility, not the Iraqi government’s, to feed you. Your family had to make necessary arrangements with your 
jailers to feed you.” Kraeling declined an opportunity to excavate a site in the Arabian Gulf in one of the emirates 
because of his commitment and determination to finish his book on the Christian building at Dura Europos. 

Kraeling’s use of Entervioform, a medication that was later banned as dangerous and possibly carcinogenic, 
may have harmed his health. I am unaware that he ever knew of its potential danger to his health. He used it and 
recommended it against diarrhea in his Middle East travels. Kraeling gave advice on optimal diet for Americans 
who planned to make initial travels in the Middle East. 
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Kraeling had a fertile mind. He had ideas for more investigations of West Bank caves like Qumran. Kraeling 
speculated that it was desirable and potentially rewarding for scholars to investigate the relationship of Byzantium 
to the ancient Near East. He had no special paradigm for it, and he did not have the time to do it. 1 am not aware 
that he wrote down any ideas or outlines of such a project. His remarks have not come to fruition thus far with 
respect to this potential area of scholarly research. 

Much of eastern and southeastern Turkey was a closed zone before 1964. Kraeling told me that on one trip 
he risked arrest in Gaziantep, which he had no special authorization to visit, but was able to sit down over coffee 
with a local police official and coolly persuaded him that it was mutually beneficial not to arrest him, but to let 
him proceed. He managed to talk his way out of a potentially sensitive situation. 

I last saw Carl Kraeling at the 1966 Dumbarton Oaks Byzantine Symposium, in the spring of 1966. I recall his 
reclining on a sofa in the Fellows Building. The year since I had last seen him had taken a toll on him. He was more 
fatigued than I remembered him the year before. At the end of his life, the final six months or so, he was very tired 
and under heavy medication. He slogged on cheerfully with an affirmative view on life. He did not complain but 
doggedly pursued completing his book and enjoying life as best he could. He set an inspiring example of cheerful 
fortitude in the face of medical adversity. He died on November 14, 1966. I should point out that the proximity 
of his residences (in both cases only one city block distant) from his workplaces at both the Oriental Institute at 
the University of Chicago and Dumbarton Oaks in Washington, D.C., enabled Kraeling to devote maximal quality 
time to his researches and to his administrative duties. He was not caught in traffic jams or impeded physically 
or mentally by other logistical problems or details of shopping. He walked back and forth from his residences at 
the Quadrangle Club and the Fellows Building. Those arrangements helped him to work at maximal efficiency 
despite medical problems. 

I believe that he reached the end of his life basically satisfied with his accomplishments during his academic 
and archaeological career. He completed his manuscript on the Christian building before his death, and it was 
submitted for publication and then published (Kraeling 1967). I spoke at his memorial service in Bond Chapel, 
the University of Chicago, on November 28, 1966. 

It is desirable that these imperfect and limited memories about Kraeling be recorded before some are lost. 
However, they can only serve as a partial contribution to any future study of his academic and archaeological 
career or his contributions to the institutions in which he held affiliations. His career involved many regions 
and academic and research institutions. It was a privilege to have known and had close, virtually daily, contact 
and conversations with him for two years before his physical and mental facilities faded. I learned much from 
his insights, and 1 am grateful for his advice and assistance when I started my academic career at the University 
of Chicago. 
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WHEN DID THE PALESTINIAN YESHIVA LEAVE TIBERIAS? 
BENJAMIN Z. KEDAR* 


The date and reasons for the departure of the Palestinian yeshiva from Tiberias remain shrouded in uncer- 
tainty. It is the purpose of this brief essay to draw attention to a late yet potentially pertinent piece of evidence 
and on it base a new hypothesis regarding this departure. It seems fitting to proffer this hypothesis in a volume 
honoring Professor Norman Golb, who has demonstrated time and again how neglected evidence, brought into 
proper if not immediately obvious context, may open up new perspectives. 

In his 1992 History of Palestine, 634-1099, Moshe Gil marshals evidence indicating that the Palestinian yeshiva 
resided in Tiberias both before and after the Muslim conquest and then, toward the middle of the tenth century, 
moved to Jerusalem. More specifically, Gil argues that in July 922, during the calendar dispute, the yeshiva was 
still in Tiberias, because Saadia Gaon wrote that the Palestinian gaon (i.e., M@’ir) sent his son (i.e., Aharon ben 
M@ir) to Jerusalem at that time — and for Gil it is evident that it was from Tiberias that the Gaon sent him there.! 

The value of Saadia’s statement for the issue under consideration is not unequivocal, however. Gil follows 
Hayyim Yehiel Bornstein, who in 1904 very tentatively deduced from this statement that the yeshiva may not 
have been located in Jerusalem at that time and was perhaps situated in Tiberias.’ Jacob Mann, however, wrote 
in 1920 that the yeshiva was probably located in Ramla at that time, having left Jerusalem after the Karaites had 
become powerful there;? Mann’s view was adopted by Simha Assaf in 1929.‘ In sum, the argument that in 922 the 
yeshiva still resided in Tiberias is far from compelling. 

The present hypothesis regarding the departure of the yeshiva from Tiberias hinges on Semah, who in a 
Karaite list published by Mann in 1935 figures as “Semah the nasi and Head of the [Palestinian] yeshiva.” According 
to this list, Semah belonged to the family of the Babylonian exilarchs who claimed descent from King David.’ In a 
Rabbanite list discovered by Shraga Abramson in 1965 and re-edited by Gil in 1975, Semah re-appears as “the nasi 
and Head of the [Palestinian] yeshiva” who was of the bené rabbanan and ruled as the Palestinian Gaon for thirty- 
one years. After Semah’s sons were prevented from succeeding him, Aharon b. Moshe ruled as Gaon for seventeen 
years, followed by Yishaq Gaon, whose rule lasted for just two years. Aharon b. Moshe was apparently the father 
of M@’ir Gaon and the grandfather of Aharon Ben M@’ir; the two, protagonists in the calendar dispute, ruled after 
Yishaq for fourteen years.° On the assumption that this dispute took place toward the middle of their rule, Gil 
plausibly conjectures that M@’ir and Aharon Ben Me’ir held office in the years 912-926. Then, moving backward 
on the basis of the data contained in the two lists, Gil proposes the following sequence of Palestinian geonim: 


Yehoshafat b. YOshiyyahi before 862 
Semah b. Yoshiyyahi (31 years) 862-893 
Aharon b. Moshe (17 years) 893-910 
Yishaq (2 years) 910-912 
Meir 

Aharon Ben M@ir j ie) ee 








* My thanks to Professors Avraham Grossman and Haggai Ben- * Mann 1920-22: 1:65. 
Shammai, my colleagues at the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 4 Assaf 1929, 
to Michael Wechsler, and to the anonymous reader on behalf of 5 7_5 42.138: Mann 1931-35: 2:131. 


the Oriental Institute (Chicago). ® T-S NS 312.82: Abramson 1965: 33; Gil 1974/75: 144; 1983: vol. 
1 Gil 1992: 496-500, 654-55. 2, doc. 3, p. 8. 


* Bornstein 1904: 60 n. 3. 7 Gil 1974/75: 146-47; 1992: 659. 
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The Rabbanite list does not spell out why Semah’s sons were ousted from the succession. Recent research 
proposes the following scenario: Yoshiyyaht (who may have served in Tiberias as Palestinian Gaon before his sons 
Yehdshafat and Semah were to succeed him) was the grandson of ‘Anan b. David (fl. ca. 770). ‘Anan, long regarded 
as the founder of Karaism, is now considered to have brought into being the sect or legal school of Ananism, 
which was based on a tradition that rivaled the mainstream one. The Ananite leadership of the Palestinian ye- 
shiva over several decades — that is, the leadership of Yehoshafat and Semah and possibly also of their father, 
Yoshiyyaht — suggests that rabbinic Judaism in Palestine was ready to tolerate a wider spectrum of views than 
did its Babylonian counterpart. The remark in the Rabbanite list that Semah was of the bené rabbandan (that is, 
a competent scholar) may be interpreted as expressing a Rabbanite willingness to regard an Ananite as worthy 
of serving as Gaon (however, there is also some evidence for hostility between the Ananites and the Rabbanite 
ancestors of Aharon b. Moshe). Then, during the ninth century, some Ananites discarded tradition altogether 
and embraced scripturalism, thereby founding Karaism. Toward the century’s end, some Jerusalemite Ananites 
converted to Karaism, bolstering Jerusalem’s Karaite community; subsequently ‘Anan came to be regarded as 
Karaism’s founder.’ 

Did the sons of Semah, too, convert to Karaism and thereby trigger a Rabbanite takeover? Or did the merger of 
Ananism and Karaism toughen Rabbanite opposition to a Gaon of Ananite descent and outlook? Whatever the case, 
the Rabbanite list reveals that Semah’s sons were ousted and replaced by their Rabbanite rival, Aharon b. Moshe. 

This ouster may have entailed the yeshiva’s departure from Tiberias. Historians dealing with the ouster have 
apparently overlooked a late medieval text suggesting that Semah enjoyed high esteem in Tiberias a long time 
after his death. The anonymous pupil of Nahmanides, who wrote his itinerary between 1270 and 1291, reports 
that Maimonides lies in the cemetery of Tiberias and adds, “and they say that a Gaon whose name is Rav Semah 
is [buried] there.” It is likely that this Semah Gaon of Tiberias is identical to Semah, the nasi and head of yeshiva 
who served as the Palestinian Gaon in Tiberias between around 862 and around 893. If so, the longstanding per- 
severance of the tradition regarding his name, title, and tomb points to an exceptional prominence, in Tiberias, 
of this long-serving leader of presumed Davidic lineage. We may hypothesize therefore that many of the Jews of 
Tiberias sided with the sons of Semah when these were challenged by Aharon b. Moshe: these sons belonged to 
a family that traced its descent from King David and ruled Palestine’s Jewish community for perhaps as long as 
half a century, with its most prominent member recalled in Tiberias 400 years after his death. 

Against this background, a decision by Aharon b. Moshe and his supporters in the yeshiva to leave Tiberias 
would have made eminent sense. Staying in a city where Aharon b. Moshe’s rivals enjoyed the esteem due to 
scions of a revered local dynasty would have most probably entailed recurring strife between the outgoing and 
incoming factions, with the former presenting a potent menace to the latter; indeed, Aharon b. Moshe must have 
remembered that when the Ananites were still ruling supreme, some of them murdered one of his ancestors and 
persecuted two others.’° A departure to another city, however, held the promise of a new, more peaceable start, 
unencumbered by old allegiances and antagonisms. 

But why move, in about 893, to Ramla? Nominally, Ramla was the capital of Jund Filastin just as Tiberias was 
the capital of Jund Urdunn, yet, by the last quarter of the ninth century, Ramla became the far more prominent 
of the two. Ahmad ibn Tilin, who ruled the country from 878 to 884, turned Ramla into the center from which 
he executed his policies in Palestine and Syria, and this state of things appears to have continued under his son 
Khumarawayh." Moreover, the available — if problematic — data on tax revenues indicate that Jund Filastin fared 
considerably better than Jund Urdunn during the period in question. While in about 855 the same amount of taxes 
was collected in each jund, in 870 the tax revenue of Jund Urdunn amounted to only 70 percent, and in about 
890 to just 33 percent, of the taxes collected in Jund Filastin.'? In other words, the move from Tiberias to Ramla 
in about 893 would have amounted to a relocation to a politically more important center and to the capital of a 








§ Ben-Shammai 1993: 23-25; Gil 1992: 658-59; 1999: 84-89; 2004: 1? Ashtor 1976: 174. The data (in dinars) for the relevant period 


96-99, 107-08, 260-61, 263; Rustow 2008: 33-34, 55, 60. are: 

° Assaf 1946: 84; the text is reproduced in Ish-Shalom 1948: 195. Filastin Urdunn 
For the date, see Prawer 1988: 233. ca.855 175,000 175,000 
10 Gil 1992: 658; 1999: 87; Rustow 2008: 34. 870 500,000 350,000 
1 Gil 1992: 308-10. ca. 890 300,000 100,000 


918 311,357 142,397 
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more prosperous province. The relocation would have paralleled, and might have been influenced by, the increas- 
ing concentration of the activities of the yeshivot of Pumbedita and Sura in Baghdad from the 870s to the 930s," 
a concentration possibly propelled by the return of the ‘Abbasid capital from Samarra to Baghdad. However, a 
move of the Palestinian yeshiva from Tiberias to Jerusalem would have been problematic because of the Karaite 
ascendancy that was taking place there. 

In sum, there are grounds to assume that the Palestinian yeshiva left Tiberias for Ramla in about 893, that it 
was from Ramla that Mé@’ir Gaon sent his son Ahar6n to Jerusalem in 922, and that — as Norman Golb surmised 


14 


back in 1972 — Aharon Ben Mé’ir “lived apparently in Ramla. 
pp y 
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“MANY DAYS WITHOUT THE GOD OF TRUTH”: 
LOSS AND RECOVERY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE 
IN EARLY KARAITE THOUGHT 


EVE KRAKOWSKI 


Karaism, a distinctive scripturalist and messianic Jewish movement, first coalesced in mid-ninth-century 
Persia, Iraq, and Palestine. Scholars have variously explained its emergence as an adaption of Islamic scriptural- 
ism, and, more recently, as a response to political and intellectual tensions within early medieval Near Eastern 
Jewish society itself.t Both medieval apologetics and modern scholarship have also sought to associate the Karaites 
with various pre-rabbinic religious groups. The discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls provided a coherent investiga- 
tive framework for this field of inquiry. A number of the Scrolls exhibit ideological and literary affinities with 
early Karaite writings. The historical reasons for this phenomenon remain unclear. However, lacking clear proof 
that distinctly non-rabbinic forms of Judaism endured beyond late antiquity, many scholars now interpret these 
parallels as evidence of textual borrowing resulting from an early medieval manuscript discovery. Exposure to 
recovered pre-rabbinic texts cognate to the Scrolls would theoretically have presented the nascent Karaite com- 
munity with a previously unknown and historically authentic alternative to rabbinic tradition, validating their 
critique of Rabbanite practice and decisively influencing their own ideological and legal development. 

In relatively minimalist or maximalist incarnations, this thesis has dominated scholarly discussion for more 
than five decades. Efforts to evaluate it have primarily focused on the evidence for early Karaites’ access to re- 
covered pre-rabbinic works, and the specific character of the parallels between the Scrolls and early Karaite lit- 
erature. This discussion has not systematically considered early Karaite authors’ own accounts of their sources of 
inspiration and relationship to the past. In consequence, little attempt has been made to demonstrate the effects 
of an encounter with rediscovered pre-rabbinic texts on early Karaite self-conceptions, or to assess the likelihood 
of this thesis in light of early Karaites’ expressed attitudes toward textual recovery. 

Classical Karaite thought is often characterized as indifferent to history. With the exception of al-Qirqisani’s 
famous heresiography, early Karaites do not generally engage in detailed discussion of post-biblical events, and 
they discuss their own history only infrequently, in unsystematic and somewhat opaque terms.” Nonetheless, 
this characterization overlooks a significant feature of classical Karaite ideology. While it is true that most early 
Karaite works devote little attention to historiography, they take an active interest in history as theology; ques- 
tions pertaining to the development of religious knowledge and the respective evolution of rabbanism and Karaism 
play a central role in early Karaite thought. Early Karaites sought to elucidate their own relationship to the bibli- 
cal past and the messianic future, and to undermine ideologically charged aspects of rabbinic sacred history. In 
response to these concerns, they crafted coherent narratives that serve to explain and justify their own distinc- 
tive ideology in historical terms. 








' Recent studies on the historical development of Karaism that 7? Al-Qirgisani 1939-45: ch. 1 (English trans.: Chiesa and Lock- 
survey the relevant literature and reflect significant develop- wood 1984). Salmon b. Yertham also sketches a short account of 
ments in this field include Ben-Shammai 1993a; Gil 2003; and Karaism’s historical development in his comment on Psalm 69:1 
Polliack 2006. I wish to thank Micha Perry, Meira Polliack, Aviezer (Marwick 1956: 97-98). For discussion of both texts, see Astren 
Tutian, and Tichye Krakowski for their valuable comments and 2004: 83-84, 98-123. 

technical assistance in preparing this article. 
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This article examines two distinct aspects of what may be termed early Karaite historical theology. I begin 
by discussing classical Karaite conceptions of the history of the scriptural text, as illustrated by early Karaite 
commentary on the biblical story of Josiah. The second portion of this article surveys early Karaite ideological 
narratives about the history of Jewish biblical interpretation in the Second Temple period. Both subjects illustrate 
classical Karaite attitudes toward, and representations of, the theme of loss and recovery of religious knowledge. 
I close by considering the implications of this material for the thesis that classical Karaism drew inspiration from 
lost pre-rabbinic literary works discovered in the early medieval period. 


THE HISTORY OF SCRIPTURE: YA‘QUB AL-QIRQISANI AND YEFET B. ‘ELI 
ON TEXTUAL TRANSMISSION AND THE JOSIAH SCROLL 


Modern biblical scholarship identifies 2 Kings 22:3-23:25 as a pivotal source for the history of biblical com- 
position. This narrative passage describes the wide-ranging religious reforms instituted by King Josiah in his 
eighteenth year of rule, after his encounter with a “scroll of the Law” accidentally found inside the Temple by 
Hilkiah the high priest.? The biblical account does not directly describe this scroll’s contents. Classical rabbinic 
treatments of the story assume that Hilkiah discovered a copy of the Pentateuch itself and suggest that the entire 
pentateuchal text was at that time unknown, having been lost or forgotten during the dark days of the Judean 
monarchy.’ Rabbinic discussion of this story is sparse and neutral, reflecting an outlook comfortable with, but 
largely uninterested in, the theme of loss and recovery of scripture. 

In contrast, Jewish works composed in the medieval Islamic milieu (both Karaite and Rabbanite) presage 
modern scholarship in their heightened awareness of this passage and its implications for the historical trans- 
mission of the biblical text. In particular, two of the major figures of classical Karaism — the early tenth-century 
Iraqi author Ya‘qub al-Qirqisani and the late tenth-century Jerusalemite exegete Yefet b. ‘Eli — devote significant 
discussion to the story of the Josiah scroll. Their treatment reflects a shared approach to the question of loss 
and recovery of revealed texts, which represents the history of scripture in terms that justify classical Karaite 
scripturalist theology. 


THE JOSIAH SCROLL 


Al-Qirgisani mentions the story of the scroll discovered by Hilkiah as part of a broader discussion of the status 
and history of the biblical text. In the second book of Kitab al-anwar wa-’l-maraqib, al-Qirqisani argues at length 
that the precise text of scripture is properly determined by the consensus of the entire nation, achieved by its 
uninterrupted universal transmission “from the days of the prophets to the present,” rather than the authority 
of any particular group.’ Al-Qirgisani invokes several Rabbanite doctrines that contradict this principle, includ- 
ing the belief that the current text of the Pentateuch “is not the Torah given by Moses, but rather derives from 
that compiled by Ezra.” ° He refutes this position by focusing on a related claim, which he also attributes to the 
Rabbanites: that during the First Temple period, “the nation possessed only one copy of the Torah ... and [it] was 
propagated only later; and people learned the commandments only through instruction from each other.’ 








32 Chronicles 34:8-33 recounts a variant of this narrative. 

‘The primary story associated with Josiah in rabbinic literature 
is that he buried the ark and various Temple vessels in anticipa- 
tion of the Babylonian conquest, because he had read an (appar- 
ently previously unknown) admonitory verse in the rediscovered 
scroll (see t. Sdtd xiii.1 and parallels; on this legend, see Collins 
1972). More explicitly, the medieval exegetes Rashi and David 
Qimhi both cite an otherwise unknown rabbinic tradition stat- 
ing that the discovered scroll had been hidden away to protect it 
from Ahaz, when the latter “burnt the Torah” (see their respec- 
tive comments on 2 Kings 22:8; and see b. Sanhedrin 103b). 


° Anwar II.18-23. However, al-Qirqisani elsewhere states that 
where traditions differ, the correct reading is that maintained 
by the people of Palestine. For a detailed discussion of these sec- 
tions that focuses on al-Qirqisani’s criteria for textual accuracy, 
see Khan 1990. 

® Al-Qirqisani introduces this position in Anwar I1.18.6, and re- 
futes it in Anwar II.19-20. 

7 Anwar I1.19.1. 
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Al-Qirgisani cites a number of proof texts advanced by the proponents of this position, including Moses’ com- 
mand to the Levites to place a single scroll of “this Torah” inside the ark (Deut 31:26), the king’s obligation to com- 
pose a “copy of this Torah [et mishnéh ha-téra ha-z6’t] from before the priests” (which purportedly demonstrates 
that the priesthood privately guarded the pentateuchal text) (Deut 17:18), and the story of the Josiah scroll.’ By 
suggesting that this single historical manuscript of the Torah could have been lost before the Babylonian exile, 
al-Qirqisani concludes, this argument is ultimately responsible for the faulty attribution of the current biblical 
text to Ezra. 

Al-Qirqisani rejects this thesis in detail, emphasizing that every member of the people has always been re- 
quired to study the Torah directly. He concludes, “As for the allegations they [the Rabbanites] derive from the story 
of the scroll that Hilkiah acquired — this proves absolutely none of their claims, namely ....”? Unfortunately, the 
extant manuscript breaks off at this point, omitting al-Qirgisani’s particular reading of the Josiah story. However, 
the thrust and purpose of his interpretation are clear from the rhetorical context. In contrast to those who claim 
that Hilkiah’s discovery of a “scroll of the Law” reintroduced the lost pentateuchal text to the nation, al-Qirgisani 
evidently maintains that no such renewed encounter took place; that the Torah was never lost, but remained 
universally known throughout the entire monarchic period; and that Hilkiah’s discovery revolutionized religious 
practice during Josiah’s reign for some entirely distinct reason (whose precise character remains unclear, given 
the fragmentary nature of the text). 

Yefet b. ‘Eli analyzes the narrative of the Josiah scroll in detail in his comprehensive commentary on the book 
of Kings. He explains the scroll’s discovery as follows: 


This scroll is the one that Moses handed over to his Levites, commanding them that it should be inside the 
ark of God as a witness, as it says, Take this scroll of the Torah [and place it inside the ark ... and it will remain 
there as a witness against you] [Deut 31:26]. For Moses ... wrote two copies, the first being this one, which was 
neither opened nor read until this time, when Shafan read it;!° while the other copy was left in the Temple 
with the priests, and the king copied from it, and copies were written from it and studied among Israel. 

The reason for the scroll’s appearance at this time is that the time limit was over and the time of de- 
struction had drawn near, and God wished to inform Josiah of this — for as long as the book was in its place, 
the kingdom of Israel was secure; its emergence was a sign of [the kingdom’s] cessation. This is the meaning 
of the saying of the book of Moses, and it will be there as a witness against you.'! 


This passage contains three basic arguments. First, Yefet identifies the scroll found by Hilkiah as Moses’ own 
draft of the Pentateuch, an apparently original association that likely derives from the recapitulation of this nar- 
rative in 2 Chronicles, where the discovered text is termed a scroll of the Law of the Lorp in Moses’ hand.'* Second, he 
asserts that the scroll’s emergence from the ark signaled the Jewish kingdom’s imminent destruction. This sug- 
gestion echoes the rabbinic tradition that Josiah predicted the Babylonian exile after having read an admonitory 
verse in the recovered text.'* However, Yefet embeds this tradition in a wholly distinct exegetical framework. He 
correlates the Josiah scroll story with Deuteronomy 31:26 — which describes Moses’ transmission of a “scroll of 
the Torah” to the Levites — and explains Hilkiah’s discovery on the basis of that verse’s conclusion: it [the scroll 
written by Moses] will remain there [in the ark] as a witness against you. Yefet supports this dual exposition with a 





8 Anwar II.19. 

° Anwar II.20. 

In 2 Kings 22:8-9, Hilkiah gives the scroll to Shafan the scribe, 
who reads it privately before announcing its discovery to Josiah. 
11 MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. I 3373, fols. 240v-41r, 244r: 19 3NDON NIM 
yn mbox pray 2a n> 78 oT TRI TINT >Re Twn 7D pat Tox 
so Ik TOT mAXNAM An mMInn sD nx mp> IPD ThRw no 
mnon od) aaolbx an angibs pnaol and ooRn wer nwa 
mpoxi Taw aARp Tox npibs gta obs JOT tyr gma np xd 
Rom Jod>x Jor xqim onl>R Tay ov" na 7p non maRdR 
°92 A|DOR NTN TD 7» 2205R pR1 Sx Ww? pa panei JoIbx nans 
mbox Taxa agnox np tapi nanie vdynnds ps in npbs Tor 
mbit niga vpwin 7) nods yN2 Sanne ToT we oxdyr pn 
nen > Tp owyacn To gmdsi moxdy nino omasgn osqw 
sy> Ja ow mm. 





I thank the staff of the National Library of Russia for providing 
me with copies of this manuscript. 

! 2 Chronicles 34:14. 

® See above, n. 4. Yefet goes on to explicitly cite this tradition: 
“when the king heard [the scroll] read, he rent his garment, be- 
cause [Shafan] had read one of the passages of admonition — ei- 
ther the passage [beginning], If you do not hearken to me [Lev 26:14], 
or [that beginning,] It shall be, if you do not hearken to me ... [Deut 
28:15]” (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. I 3373, fol. 244r: JonoxX yno xnda 
Sng In TyindS pein ca NID IND mgd maNn pIp aNIDdy 
yown xd ox am Spd xoxi > own xd ont ovo Nox povade) 
On Yefet’s use of rabbinic sources, see Wechsler 2008: 58-59. 
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third claim: Moses transcribed two copies of the Pentateuch, one of which was placed in the ark as a permanent 
fixture (where it remained untouched until Josiah’s reign), while the priesthood used the other as a master copy. 

This is an innovative, coherent, and internally compelling account of the biblical narrative, grounded in 
careful attention to textual details drawn from several scriptural passages. It is also an ingenious theological 
argument. By predicating the scroll’s significance on its physical identity — that is, by ascribing it special mean- 
ing as artifact, rather than as text — Yefet effectively severs the scroll’s tremendous communal impact from its 
literary content. Yefet’s closely reasoned interpretation thus serves to justify precisely the same claim advanced 
by al-Qirqisani: Hilkiah’s discovery of a “scroll of the Law” did not enable a new or renewed encounter with any 
portion of the pentateuchal text. Like al-Qirqisani, Yefet further stresses that the Torah’s transmission has been 
not only continuous, but also universal: he takes pains to note that Moses’ second copy of the Torah was recopied 
widely and “studied among Israel.” 


TEXTUAL RECOVERY AND UNIVERSAL HISTORICAL CONSENSUS 


The allegedly Rabbanite argument that al-Qirqisani cites for the pentateuchal text’s limited dissemination 
during the First Temple period cannot be directly traced, but appears related to a corpus of rabbinic traditions 
concerning the Séfer ha-‘azara, the master copy of the Torah kept by the priests against which other scrolls were 
proofread (this tradition is also clearly reflected in Yefet’s comments, cited above).'4 As does al-Qirgqisani’s source, 
several rabbinic texts associate this tradition with the king’s scroll mentioned in Deuteronomy 17:18 (understood 
as a copy of the Pentateuch).’° Furthermore, a passage that occurs in variant versions in a number of rabbinic 
sources connects both the Séfer ha-‘azara and the king’s scroll to the eventual alteration or loss of the pentateuchal 
text.'© Most versions of this passage specifically invoke Ezra, citing a tradition that he transcribed the biblical 
text from palaeo-Hebrew to Aramaic.'” 

This cluster of rabbinic sources may be linked to the apocryphal tradition that the scriptures were burned 
or buried during the destruction of the First Temple and then miraculously received anew by Ezra. While this 
tradition is recorded favorably in early Islamic sources, Ezra eventually became associated with Islamic charges 
that the Hebrew Bible was poorly transmitted (lack of tawdatur) and corrupted (tahrif).'® This theme is not limited 
to Islamic polemics; classical Christian authors also accuse the Jews of having emended or falsified parts of the 
biblical text. No doubt partly in response to such arguments, early medieval rabbinic works depart from the 
casual approach to scripture’s textual transmission reflected in the classical rabbinic Séfer ha-‘dzara traditions 
and expressly emphasize scripture’s widespread historical distribution and unchanging nature.” This orientation 
is even more pronounced in extant Rabbanite texts roughly contemporary with al-Qirqisani (for example, in a 
detailed responsum, Hayya Gaon emphatically rejects the rabbinic tradition that Ezra altered the biblical script, 





4 See m. Kélim 15:6, Sifré Deut §160, y. Sanhedrin ii.20c, y. Shéqalim 
iv.48a. Interestingly, some sources contain the variant Séfer ‘ezra; 
see m. Mo’ed gatan iii.4, t. Kélim v.8. In addition, Yefet’s analysis 
may echo a rabbinic tradition cited by the medieval midrashic 
collection Pésiqta@ ziitarta’ (Exod 37): “There were two scrolls, one 
placed outside the ark and one inside it. The one outside the ark 
was read by the high priest and the king on the Day of Atone- 
ment.” 

5 In this context, the Tosefta claims restricted access for at least 
this particular manuscript, remarking that “a commoner may not 
read from [the king’s scroll]” (t. Sanhedrin iv.7-8). 

16 See t. Sanhedrin iv.7-8 and Sifré Deut §160, and see y. Mégilla 
i.7b-c, b. Sanhedrin 21b-22a. In a different context, b. Sukkd 20a 
states that Ezra re-established “tora” after it had been “forgot- 
ten from Israel.” 

17 These sources support this claim by citing Deuteronomy 17:18, 
glossed: “et mishnéh ha-tora — a Torah that was destined to be 
changed” (in Sifré Deut §160 this phrase appears as, “to be for- 
gotten”). Al-Qirgisani may allude to this claim in the passage 
that first establishes his doctrine of universal transmission of 
scripture: “[The people] transmit [the biblical text] from one era 


to the next ...; likewise the form of the letters of the alphabet, their 
order, and their organization” (Anwar II.18.5). See his defense 
of the historical primacy of biblical Hebrew and its alphabet, 
Kitab al-riyad (Hirschfeld 1918: 44-45, English trans.: Nemoy 1952: 
61-63). See also Salmon b. Yeriham, commentary on Psalm 44:17: 
“[The Muslims] revile us for what we ... have not done ... [when] 
they state that we have said, ‘Uzayr is His son, and that we have 
reversed the letters of the Torah” (Marwick 1956: 9). 

18 4 Ezra 14. For a detailed discussion of the treatment of this 
legend in Islamic and pre-Islamic literature, see Lazarus-Yafeh 
1992: ch. 3. 

See Resnick 1996: 351-61. 

°° This trend is already evident in the rabbinic passages cited 
above, nn. 14 and 16. H. Lazarus-Yafeh argues that early medieval 
midrashim regarding Moses’ composition of thirteen Torah scrolls 
represent a response to Islamic charges of the Hebrew scriptures’ 
limited transmission (Lazarus-Yafeh 1995). In a similar vein, the 
early medieval (ca. eighth-ninth c.) midrashic collection Pitron 
tora describes Moses contracting a covenant with the Levites 
to ensure that “no man should be prevented from reading the 
Torah” (Urbach 1978: 283-84). 
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while the late tenth-century North African Rabbanite scholar Nissim b. Jacob ibn Shahin argues at length that 
the Josiah story does not reflect a break in the transmission of the pentateuchal text).”! It is therefore somewhat 
difficult to understand why al-Qirgisani indicts the Rabbanites on this score. It should be noted, however, that the 
eleventh-century Andalusian Muslim Ibn Hazm criticizes Judaism using arguments that closely resemble those 
al-Qirgisani attributes to the Rabbanites. He may conceivably have drawn on unknown Rabbanite sources also 
reflected in al-Qirgisani’s presentation of this issue.” 

Whatever the identity of al-Qirqisani’s source, his and Yefet’s emphasis on the continuous universal trans- 
mission of the Hebrew scriptures has a definite apologetic dimension, which appears more relevant to Jewish- 
Muslim and Jewish-Christian disputation than to any known Rabbanite-Karaite controversy.”* At the same time, 
al-Qirgisani’s and Yefet’s insistence on this point reflects more than a polemical stance. In fact, the doctrine of con- 
tinuous universal transmission of the biblical text constitutes a vital element of both figures’ scripturalist theology. 

As Haggai Ben-Shammai has demonstrated, al-Qirqisani considers universal historical consensus a key crite- 
rion for determining the authenticity of transmitted traditions (that is, he considers a tradition valid only if the 
entire nation possessing it has agreed on its truth from its inception). As formulated by al-Qirgqisani, the doctrine 
of universal historical consensus conflates two concepts standard to contemporary Islamic discourse: consensus 
(ijma‘) and reliable transmission (which he expresses by the term naql). This concept serves as direct justifica- 
tion of a further standard, which al-Qirgisani applies to all religious traditions: faithfulness to scripture.* This 
standard derives from al-Qirqisani’s application of the criterion of universal historical consensus to scripture 
itself — that is, he upholds the authority of the pentateuchal text by asserting that, unique among sacred texts, 
it has enjoyed continuous transmission among the entire Jewish people from the time of its composition until 
the present day.” (Al-Qirgisani indicates that this qualification extends to the “other books of the Prophets” as 
well, but does not elaborate this point.”°) 

Yefet directly adopts this doctrine in his own argument for the validity of scriptural traditions. Like al- 
Qirgisani, Yefet considers that transmitted traditions must be rationally credible; however, where arguments from 
reason are inconclusive, some external proof is required. He explicitly states that this is the case with scripture 
itself, which is authenticated by the uniquely compelling miracles associated with its revelation, and its exclusive 
claim to universal historical transmission. As such, the biblical text constitutes a valid external standard against 


which other ambiguous questions may be judged.”’ 





*1 Harkavy 1887, no. 358; for the attribution of this responsum to 
R. Hayya, and parallels, see Groner 1986: 71. Ibn Shahin directs 
this discussion against a detailed argument he attributes to a 
Christian polemicist (Abramson 1965: 348-60). 

22 Ibn Hazm 1982: 298-301. On this passage, see Adang 1996: 
241-45, and Lazarus-Yafeh 1992: 43-45. It has been suggested 
that Ibn Hazm derived these arguments directly or indirectly 
from al-Qirgisani himself. However, he employs a corpus of proof 
texts that diverges significantly from al-Qirgqisani’s; it therefore 
remains possible that his argument draws on an independent 
source or group of sources. 

3 Al-Qirqisani explicitly relates his concern over this issue to 
Islamic polemical claims: “[The Rabbanites] claim that this Torah, 
which is [currently] possessed by the people, is not that given by 
Moses .... This undermines the entire religion; and if the Mus- 
lims were aware of this assertion, they would require nothing 
else with which to reproach us and argue against us, given that 
certain of their theologians already level [this] charge against us, 
saying ‘the Torah you possess is not that given by Moses.” (Anwar 
1.3.3; English trans.: Chiesa and Lockwood 1984: 105-06). Yefet’s 
treatment of this doctrine suggests an anti-Christian context; in 
his comment on Exodus 21:34, he employs it to refute Christian 
traditions, which he asserts are suspect of tawatu’ (deliberate con- 
spiracy to falsify) because they were originally disseminated to 
a limited audience (Ben-Shammai 1977: 2:161-62; Hebrew trans.: 
ibid., 1:95-97. On the use of this term in Arab Christian anti- 
Islamic polemic, see Stroumsa 1999: 32). For further indication 
of the Christian polemical context, see above, n. 21. 





4 Ben-Shammai 1977: 1:89-95. On al-Qirqisani’s interchange- 
able use of ijma‘ and naql, see Khan 1990: 61. This formulation 
serves to undermine Islamic claims to authority based on current 
Muslim consensus, by contrasting Muhammad’s limited early 
audience with the widespread communal acceptance of Moses’ 
prophecy; in addition, it serves as an argument against the frag- 
mented rabbinic tradition. 

°5 This theoretical framework can also help explain al-Qirqisani’s 
emphasis on Moses’ composition of the entire Torah, “from be- 
ginning to end,” in opposition to rabbinic traditions that ascribe 
the last eight verses of Deuteronomy to Joshua; Moses’ composi- 
tion is a necessary condition for al-Qirgqisani’s claim that the text 
has been continuously transmitted intact from its very inception. 
See Hirschfeld 1918: 43 (English trans. in Nemoy 1952: 60-61). 
Al-Qirgisani here refers to Moses’ role in composing the Torah 
using the verb dawwana, the first attestation of this concept; on 
its development by Yefet, see below, n. 27. 

6 Anwar II.18.5; trans.: Khan 1990: 61. See also Ben-Shammai 1977: 
1:90. 

27 See Ben-Shammai 1977: 1:95-100, and the passages cited there. 
Like al-Qirqisani, Yefet appears to apply this standard not only 
to the Pentateuch but to the Prophets and Writings as well. 
(Yefet substantially develops the concept of the biblical redac- 
tor [mudawwin] first referenced by al-Qirqisani; see above, n. 25. 
As an exegetical device, this concept enables Yefet to relate to 
the biblical narrative as a complex literary work. It does not, 
however, occupy a prominent place in his historical theology, 
and he is deliberately vague about the historical identity of the 
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For both al-Qirgisani and Yefet, then, the doctrine of universal historical transmission of scripture does not 
serve simply to demonstrate the accuracy of the contemporary biblical text. Rather, both employ this claim as 
direct justification for the unique status they accord the Hebrew Bible, to the exclusion of either oral traditions 
(namely, the rabbinic corpus) or other written scriptures (e.g., the New Testament and Qur’an). For both figures, 
the perfect transmission of the biblical text is a necessary condition of its basic religious authority. Other early 
Karaites, in particular Sahl b. Masliah, affirm aspects of the doctrine of universal historical consensus.”® As dem- 
onstrated by both al-Qirgisani’s and Yefet’s treatments of the story of the Josiah scroll, this doctrine precludes 
disruptions in the transmission of authentic sacred writings; genuine religious traditions may be adduced only 
from texts that have been continuously known, throughout their entire history, to the entire people over whom 
they claim jurisdiction. In a theology informed by this perspective, textual loss is fundamentally incompatible 
with textual authority — at least with respect to works that claim revealed status. 


THE HISTORY OF BIBLICAL INTERPRETATION: DANIEL AL-QUMISI AND SAHL B. 
MASLIAH ON KARAITE EXEGESIS AND THE SECOND TEMPLE PERIOD 


Classical Karaite commentary on the Josiah story reflects a characteristic theological approach to the his- 
tory of scripture that stresses its constant and uninterrupted transmission. However, early Karaite literature 
complements this textual history with a diametrically opposite portrayal of exegetical history. Two early Karaite 
authors, Daniel al-Qumisi and Sahl b. Masliah, provide a cogent narrative of the history of Jewish biblical inter- 
pretation that echoes broader treatments of the history of religious knowledge in other classical Karaite works. 
In this context, both authors invert the doctrine of universal historical consensus; they represent non-revealed 
religious knowledge as having suffered a dramatic break in transmission, through an account that focuses on the 
tragic historical loss and current (Karaite) recovery of precise interpretive knowledge. This narrative of loss and 
recovery represents a significant unexplored theme in classical Karaite literature, which illuminates the role of 
theological and apologetic historical themes in early Karaite self-understanding. 


LOST KNOWLEDGE OF THE LAW: THE IDEAL EXEGESIS OF THE BIBLICAL ERA 


Al-Qimisi and Sahl’s discussion of exegetical history proceeds from a more general early Karaite account 
of Jewish religious life during the Second Temple period. Early Karaite works — particularly texts written in 
Jerusalem during the ninth and tenth centuries — consistently identify the Second Temple era as a vital turning 
point in Jewish religious history. During this period, prophecy ceased, a calamity that fundamentally undermined 
national religious understanding and led to rampant religious ignorance; it is in this context that rabbanism devel- 
oped and established its ruinous stranglehold on the nation, imposing national adherence to spurious traditions 
as a substitute for true obedience to scripture. Daniel al-Qimisi, Salmon b. Yeriiham, Sahl b. Masliah, and Yefet 
b. ‘Eli all invoke variants of this ideological account, both explicitly and through metonymic citation of a specific 
corpus of proof texts, most prominently portions of Isaiah 29:10-14: The LorD has ... closed your eyes, the prophets, 





mudawwin of the prophetic works [although in his comments on 
Daniel 9:24, he does suggest that the prophetic canon achieved its 
current form around the time of the cessation of prophecy; see 
Margoliouth 1889: 111 (English trans.: 50)]. On Yefet’s use of this 
concept in relation to the non-pentateuchal books of the Bible, 
see Polliack and Schlossberg 2001: 25-34; Simon 1991: 89-93; and 
Wechsler 2008: 28-34.) 

8 Sahl and Salmon b. Yeriham emphasize that scripture’s au- 
thority derives from both its universal acceptance by the entire 
nation and its direct provenance from the prophets, whereas 
rabbinic tradition is fragmented and historically inauthentic. 


Neither author develops these ideas as systematically as al- 
Qirgisani and Yefet. See Sahl in Pinsker 1860: 2:26 (lines 7, 9-11 
of piyyat) and 34-35, and see Yertiham 1934: 37-38, 40; see also 
n. 43, below. This stance is not universal among early Karaites, 
however; Daniel al-Qimisi asserts that prior to the Babylonian 
exile, the Pentateuch was guarded by the king and priesthood 
and not widely distributed. See his comments on Hosea 8:12 (al- 
Qiumisi 1957: 13). However, these remarks do not relate to the 
question of scripture’s continuous transmission; for their context 
in al-Qumisi’s thought, see n. 37, below. 
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and the wisdom of His wise men will perish, and of 2 Chronicles 15:3-4: For many days, Israel has been without the God of 
truth and without an instructing priest [kohén moreh] and without Torah.”° 

Both al-Qumisi and Sahl elaborate this narrative of religious loss in detail. Their approach is surprising and 
significant: rather than focusing on the loss of direct revelation itself, both authors figure the end of prophecy 
as an exegetical crisis that disrupted the nation’s historical rapport with the text of scripture. 

In his comments on Joel 1:17, al-Qumisi laments that the Jewish people no longer possess exact knowledge 
of the law: “True interpretation of the Law [or, teaching: pitron torat émet] ceased in Israel .... Therefore, Israel in 
exile are like flocks of sheep and cattle with no shepherd or pasture.”*° A number of diverse passages in al-Qumisi’s 
writings elucidate this brief remark. In an extant fragment of his commentary on Leviticus, al-Qumisi describes 
scripture as intermittently lucid and opaque. By their opacity, certain biblical passages lend themselves to misin- 
terpretation and falsification (hillaf, a typical Qimisian epithet for rabbinic law). Al-Qimisi notes, however, that 
this fractured comprehension is a function of current historical conditions and not intrinsic to the biblical text. 
In contrast to contemporary readers, the prophets themselves understood scripture as a lucid and organic whole: 


Know that the Torah of God is analogized to water; the teachers of knowledge*! — they are prophets, knowers 
of knowledge** — knew Scripture according to its aspects [‘al ofnav], why it is written thus and not thus. There- 
fore God gave them the Torah, part of which is exoteric [géliya] and known, and part of which is esoteric 
[sétara] and unknown... If it were not esoteric, it would not contain {...} [permitting] substitution [hillaf].* 


This elliptical passage belongs to the same conceptual domain as al-Qumisi’s oft-quoted declaration that “every 
statement [dabar] in Scripture has one interpretation [pitron], and not two; however, they did not know its aspects 
[ofnav]; one interprets thus and another thus — until the true teacher [moréh sedegq] arrives [see Hos 10:12].”*4 This 
famous remark invokes the biblical epigram Apples of gold in silver fittings — [such is] a statement [dabar] spoken accord- 
ing to its aspects [‘al ofnav] (Prov 25:11). Al-Qimisi parses this verse by suggesting that the biblical text inherently 
conveys a singular, specific meaning; but this meaning becomes obscured by the particular literary conventions 
(ofanim) through which it is expressed — as an apple of gold may be obscured by its silver fittings.*> However, the 


text is ultimately knowable and will be rendered transparent in the messianic era.*° 





2° See, for example, al-Qimisi’s comments in Mann 1922: 279: “For 
the prophets ceased from Israel, and therefore Israel were like 
blind men” (on the attribution of this text, see Frank 2004: 28 
n. 108). See also al-Qiimisi’s commentary on Joel 1:11 (al-Qimisi 
1957: 26), Zechariah 5:11 (ad loc., 66-67), and Zechariah 11:16 (ad 
loc., 74); Yefet in the introduction to his commentary on Exodus, 
in Polliack 2006: 92; and Sahl in Pinsker 1860: 2:34-35. Both Yefet 
and Salmon indicate that the end of prophecy significantly aug- 
mented religious ignorance that was already widespread in the 
early Second Temple period: Yefet, commentary on Zechariah 
5:11 (based on Cees de Vreugd’s edition, in preparation; I would 
like to thank him for graciously sharing this work with me); 
Salmon, introduction to his commentary on Psalms (Alobaidi 
1996: 177; French trans.: 287). Other verses frequently cited in 
this context are Isaiah 59:10; Lamentations 2:9; and Amos 8:11- 
12. The epithet commandments learned by men, a common Karaite 
epithet for rabbinic law, is drawn from Isaiah 29:13 and also be- 
longs to this ideological trope. On externally imposed political 
conditions as a further cause of rabbinic hegemony, see Sahl, in 
Pinsker 1860: 2:27 (line 3 of piyyit), and Yefet, ad loc. 

3° Al-Qiimisi 1957: 27. Al-Qumisi illustrates this remark by invok- 
ing several of the proof texts standard to Karaite discussion of 
the end of prophecy (2 Chr 15:3; Lam 2:9; and Amos 8:11). 

31 Hebrew maskilé da‘at. On maskil as a Palestinian Karaite term 
for “teacher,” see Wieder 1962: 104-07; and Frank 2004: 133-34. 

32 See Proverbs 17:27. 

33 Fragment of commentary on Leviticus (Wieder 1962: 60). Be- 
cause maskil is a common Karaite self-designation, Wieder takes 
the “prophets” mentioned here to be the Karaites themselves. 
This interpretation provides a central proof for his theory of 





“illuminational exegesis” and has been followed in subsequent 
research (Wieder 1962: 81-86; see Frank 2004: 136-38). However, 
it manifestly contradicts the meaning of this passage as a whole; 
al-Qumisi goes on to identify King David as an example of these 
“maskilim/knowers,” whose precise understanding of the text he 
explicitly contrasts with the Karaites’ current limited apprehen- 
sion; see the text cited below, at n. 47. 

34 On Psalm 74:6, see Marmorstein 1924: 336. In the context of 
al-Qumisi’s own exegesis, pitrén generally denotes literal inter- 
pretations; see Polliack 2005: 190-91; Frank 2004: 127-28. 
35A]-Qumisi’s assertion that every scriptural statement bears 
only a single interpretation has been taken as reflecting a pro- 
grammatic rejection of pluralistic exegesis of scripture (see, 
e.g., Ben-Shammai 1993b: 329; Frank 2004: 5). However, as M. 
Polliack points out, this interpretation cannot be reconciled 
with al-Qumisi’s own tendency to provide several possible in- 
terpretations of a single phrase or verse (Polliack 1997: 29-30). 
This remark can thus be more plausibly understood as deny- 
ing the fundamental indeterminacy of the biblical text. Saadia 
also interprets the phrase ‘al ofndv in Psalms 25:11 as referring 
to conventions of speech that permit accurate expression; see 
Schlossberg 1993. 

3° On the moréh sedeq as a messianic figure, see Polliack 2005: 
191-200. Intriguingly, the renowned eleventh-century French 
Rabbanite exegete Rashi makes a very similar remark in the in- 
troduction to his commentary on Zechariah: “The prophecy of 
Zechariah is extremely obscure [sétimd] ... and we are not able to 
apprehend its true interpretation [pitron] until the mdréh sedeq 
comes” (see below, n. 74). 
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Taken together, these two passages describe and historicize an ideal exegetical approach to scripture, which 
derives from knowledge of its specific modes of expression. The original recipients of God’s revelation — namely, 
the prophets — understood the exact linguistic conventions of the revealed text and were thus able to grasp its 
precise import. After prophecy ceased, this special exegetical knowledge was lost; passages that had appeared 
clear as water to the prophets themselves became “esoteric and unknown,” permitting incorrect interpretations 
to proliferate. 

Although he ascribes precise exegetical ability to the historical prophets and the Messiah, al-Qumisi does not 
consider such ability inherently prophetic. In fact, he elsewhere attributes a very similar faculty to the historical 
priesthood. Al-Qimisi asserts in several contexts that the priests of the biblical era maintained and disseminated 
accurate knowledge of the commandments.’ In his comments on Malachi 2:6-9, he glosses the term térat ’émet by 
contrasting this special priestly knowledge of the law with the indeterminate exegetical approach characteristic 
of rabbinic midrash: 


The teaching of truth [torat émet] was in his mouth: As 1 commanded to Moses and Aaron; for thus were the 
priests commanded, that they guard the knowledge of the Law .... But you, O priests of the Second Temple and 
shepherds of the exile,** have turned aside out of the way .... You have corrupted and violated the covenant of 
Levi... because you have raised faces [panim] in the Torah, in that you have elevated allegorical interpretations 
[ta’wilat] of Scripture; for you have stated, scriptural exegesis [pitron tora] wears forty-nine aspects [panim].° 


Al-Qumisi here denounces rabbinic exegesis as a perversion of the accurate understanding of Scripture promul- 
gated by the priests during the biblical period. He traces this corrupt methodology to the Second Temple priest- 
hood, who abandoned their historical legacy of precise biblical interpretation. Thus in al-Qumisi’s historical 
imagination, the cessation of prophecy not only suspended the nation’s access to prophetic exegesis, but also 
permitted the degenerate priests of the Second Temple to conceal and violate their own true knowledge of the 
law (pitron torat émet). 

The Epistle of Sahl b. Masliah expresses a very similar conception of the history of biblical interpretation, 
using shared terminology that reflects either direct influence or a common early Karaite field of discourse. In 
a lengthy historical excursus, Sahl asserts that the prophets, priests, and judges of the biblical era understood 
Scripture clearly using particular exegetical techniques.*° During the Second Temple period, following the end 
of prophecy, rabbinic leaders assumed power by multiplying controversy and dissent, obscuring and eventually 
obliterating knowledge of the law’s true meaning. Sahl describes this lost historical exegesis in terms that strongly 
evoke al-Qimisi’s treatment: 


When the sages heard the commandment, they understood its method [derekh], [and knew] whether it was 
autonomous or dependent on other statements; He who commands, may He be blessed, established a method 
for analogy and comparison. At first, in the time of the prophets, when the sages of Israel were accustomed 








37 See, for example, Mann 1922: 286 (cited below, n.57).See also °° Al-Qiimisi 1957: 78. For the rabbinic notion that the Torah ad- 


al-Qiimisi’s commentary on Hosea 6:9 (al-Qiimisi 1957: 10), and 
see above, n. 28. This notion derives from various biblical refer- 
ences to priestly legal instruction (tra). See, for example, Leviti- 
cus 10:10-11, Deuteronomy 33:10, Jeremiah 18:18, Haggai 2:11, 
Malachi 2:7, and 2 Chronicles 15:3, which figures prominently in 
Karaite historical consciousness (see the discussion in Tiemeyer 
2006: 113-36). While a full consideration of the origins of this 
conception, and its function in Karaite ideology, is beyond the 
scope of the present study, it should be noted that it is paralleled 
in a handful of near-contemporary rabbinic sources. See Urbach 
1978: 337-38: “[God] established [the Levites] to be teachers of 
the Law and instructors to Israel ... and the Torah was transmit- 
ted to them ... and Israel was commanded to observe and do all 
that they taught them” (see also Eisenstein 1915: 250; Midrash 
téhillim cii.3). Sahl also shares this conception (see below, n. 42). 
Ben-Shammai (1992: 16) discusses a similar comment by ‘Anan 
b. David. The distinction drawn there between ‘Anan and the 
early Karaites should perhaps be qualified in light of this stance 
of al-Qiimisi’s and Sahl’s. 

38 A standard Qumisian epithet for the Rabbanites. 


mits forty-nine types of interpretation (panim), see y. Sanhedrin 
iv.2 and parallels. 

4° Sahl develops this theme through a detailed exegesis of Song 
1:7-8: How will you pasture your flock at noon? Go forth by the footsteps 
of the flocks and feed your kids by the shepherds’ tents. He frames 
this passage as mandating the religious guidance available to 
the people upon their entry into the land of Israel: the footsteps 
of the flocks represent customs accepted by the nation as a whole, 
the shepherds, the “prophets who speak from the mouth of God, 
and the priests and judges who act according to the Torah,” and 
the shepherds’ tents, these prophets’ “books and prophecies that 
were transcribed together with the Torah.” In addition to univer- 
sally accepted custom (a theme not discussed by al-Qimisi but 
whose context in Karaite thought has been treated extensively 
above), and both contemporary and recorded prophecies, Sahl 
thus identifies the instruction of “priests and judges,” rooted in 
the directives of scripture, as a valid source of religious authority 
during the biblical period (Pinsker 1860: 2:34-35). (Sahl alludes 
to this priestly function elsewhere; see, e.g., ad loc., 31, line 28; 
36, line 1.) 
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[to this method] and wise, desiring the holy tongue, knowing all that was required, the commandment was 
not hidden [nisteret] from their eyes. 

But in the time of exile, due to many sins and sorrows, wisdom has been lost and understanding hidden [see 
Isa 29:14]; and Israel has forgotten their pasture [Jer 50:6], which is the Torah.*! 


Like al-Qumisi, Sahl here describes an idealized exegetical approach based on deep familiarity with Scripture’s 
modes of expression. He describes this ideal methodology as revealing particular legal analogies intentionally 
imbedded within the biblical text (a formulation that reflects a focal point of Karaite-Rabbanite dispute).’” Like 
al-Qimisi, Sahl affirms that this ideal exegetical approach rendered Scripture transparent to its earliest readers; 
and, like al-Qimisi, he laments that its loss has left the nation like lost sheep, far removed from the spiritual 
“pasture” of the true law. 


AND I WILL SEE WONDERS FROM YOUR TORAH: KARAITE EXEGESIS AS AN ACT OF RECOVERY 


Karaite accounts of the devolution of religious knowledge during the Second Temple period clearly serve to 
undermine claims for the authority of rabbinic tradition (generically speaking, the theme of cessation of prophecy 
has significant anti-Christian and Muslim overtones as well).*? However, this theme also represents a meaning- 
ful aspect of Karaite self-consciousness: early Karaite writers characterize Karaism itself as a return to the true 
religious adherence abandoned during the post-prophetic period.” 

In this context, both al-Qumisi and Sahl indicate that certain vestigial religious practices survived in hidden 
form after the calamitous events of the early Second Temple period. These brief and obscure references have 
sometimes been understood as attempts to delineate an underground history of Karaism. But neither author 
directly associates the contemporary Karaite movement with these earlier practitioners (indeed, Sahl cites his- 
torical resistance to rabbinic law for distinct and unrelated rhetorical ends, as counter-proof against the claim 
that majority adherence validates rabbinic tradition).*° Rather, al-Qimisi and Sahl position Karaism within their 
common history of exegesis in a much more complex manner. Both authors treat this subject through discussion 
of a specific biblical verse: Open my eyes and I will see wonders from Your Torah (Ps 119:18). Using this verse, they rep- 
resent Karaite exegesis not as an extension of a prior religious tradition, but as an act of intellectual recovery that 
aims to replicate the lost interpretive approach practiced by the prophets, priests, and judges of the biblical era. 

Al-Qimisi encodes this argument through a particular usage of the term “wonders” (nifl@6t). In a detailed 
expansion of Psalms 119:18, he identifies nifla@’ot as seemingly obscure portions of the biblical text that are none- 
theless accessible to human reason: 


[Scripture] is not {...}, but it is linguistically profound. The cr{ooked of heart} [Prov 11:20] will not find it, 
but the straight of heart will find wisdom: If you seek it like silver and search it out like hidden treasure, you will 
understand fear of the Lorp and find knowledge of God [Prov 2:4-5]. 

Therefore we have included in our prayers [the verse], Open my eyes and I will see wonders from your 
Torah. Wonders from your Torah: these are the nifla’6t [here: “difficult contents”] of the Torah, as is written, 
If a matter of judgment be too difficult [yippalé’] for you [Deut 17:8]; and [This] knowledge is too difficult [péli’a] for 
me [Ps 139:6]. 





4. Pinsker 1860: 2:34. See also al-Qumisi, in Mann 1922: 279: “The 
[people of the first exile] knew the way of the commandments 
[derekh ha-misvét] in the Lord’s Torah.” 

* See Frank 2004: 24-27; Wieder 1962: 62-63. 

3 For the anti-Rabbanite context, see, for example, Sahl, in Pin- 
sker 1860: 2:26 (line 5 of piyydt). On the polemical implications 
of the theme of cessation of prophecy, see Frank 2004: 242-43. 
44 See the references cited above inn. 29. 

* In his historical account of the Second Temple era, Sahl states 
that “the students of the Torah and those who adhered to the 
words of the prophets were not able to resist [the Rabbanites], 
and God helped them and hid them” (Pinsker 1860: 2:35). In the 
context of his Epistle, this comment serves to demonstrate the 


general principle that in the absence of universal consensus, cur- 
rent majority agreement does not validate a tradition’s claim to 
authenticity. Al-Qumisi elliptically refers to “seekers of Torah” 
(dorshé tora) who were unable to declare themselves in the ma- 
jority Rabbanite environment until the advent of Islam created 
more favorable political conditions (Mann 1922: 285). Similarly, 
Yefet states that following the political ascendancy of rabbanism, 
“the men of truth [ahl al-haqq] became diminished [munkhafidin] 
and hidden [mastirin],” until the Islamic period permitted the 
gradual development of Karaism (commentary on Zech 5:11, per 
the edition of C. de Vreugd). Both al-Qimisi’s and Yefet’s remarks 
are brief and unelaborated, and their import remains obscure. 
(On these comments in relation to Karaite perceptions of Islam, 
see Ben-Shammai 1984: 11.) 
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David was a knower,** but for our sake he said, Open my eyes and I will see. And he who seeks in fear and 
knowledge will find, as is written, It is not too difficult [niflét] for you [Deut 30:11]. Therefore it is incumbent 
upon us to investigate well, so that we may find truth.” 


This passage exhorts interpreters to approach Scripture with a “straight heart” and in “fear and knowledge.” This 
formulation reflects al-Qumisi’s particular conception of the relationship between reason and piety. In several of 
his extant works, al-Qumisi argues using similar terminology that religious truth is both objective and naturally 
accessible to human reason. However, rational apprehension depends on piety; when reason is employed for 
perverse ends, it acts to obscure truth, yielding only dissent and error.** Al-Qumisi here applies this particular 
epistemology to Scripture itself, affirming that even before the arrival of the Messiah, present-day interpret- 
ers can begin to clarify the biblical text’s linguistic ambiguities (“wonders”) through sincerely pious rational 
investigation.” 

In this context, al-Qumisi invokes David the Psalmist’s innate exegetical knowledge as a model for contem- 
porary Karaite scholars. The force of this allusion emerges more clearly from a conceptually related fragment 
of al-Qimisi’s otherwise lost polemical work Kitab al-tawhid, which criticizes the Rabbanites for elevating extra- 
textual traditions over the biblical text itself. Al-Qimisi asserts that as punishment for their neglect of Scripture, 
God has diminished Rabbanite readers’ innate facility for textual comprehension: 


The Creator has diminished the [Rabbanites’] intellect because of their [imposition of] rote tradition [taqlid] 
upon the people. You have abandoned the wisdom of the Book [‘aq] al-kitab] of God; therefore He has de- 
prived you of knowledge of His Book .... Therefore He said, Thus, behold, I increase to make wonders [lé-hafli’] 
[Isa 29:14], meaning: “I conceal wisdom from you” — as He said, The wisdom of His wise men will perish and the 
understanding of their understanding one will be concealed [ibid.].°° 


This passage invokes and significantly extends al-Qimisi’s historical argument for the lucidity of the biblical 
text. Through a scripturalist critique of rabbinic tradition, al-Qumisi suggests that contemporary exegetical dif- 
ficulties are fundamentally unnatural: scripture appears ambiguous only because God himself has deliberately 
clouded its intrinsic clarity. In context of al-Qumisi’s narrative of exegetical history, this assertion disassociates 
true knowledge of the law from any particular extra-textual exegetical legacy. It casts precise interpretive abil- 
ity as an emergent property of the biblical text itself, a natural outcome of deep engagement with scripture that 
has been supernaturally suspended. 

Al-Qumisi here applies the term “wonders” to portions of biblical text rendered mysterious by this divine 
obstruction. In light of this special definition, his invocation of Psalms 119:18 (Open my eyes and I will see wonders 
from your Torah) appears as a plea that God will enable the Karaite interpreter’s native human reason, releasing 
him from manufactured obscurities and permitting him to develop the organic rapport with scripture enjoyed 
by prophets and priests during the biblical era. 








“© That is, he naturally understood Scripture’s precise meaning. 
See the beginning of this passage, cited above, at n. 33. 

47 Wieder 1962: 60. 

48 This distinction informs al-Qumisi’s denunciation of ijtihad, in 
the sense of subjective interpretation rather than formal legal 
analogy: “God created {man} to investigate and understand {...} 
as is written, For God created man straight [yashar] [Eccl 7:29], that 
He might have the righteous justification of seeking from them 
a single path in [the observance of] God’s commandment. All 
of these differences between people, they invent from their 
thoughts, out of the willfulness of their souls ... for He created 
them pure of heart, as one, and therefore He seeks a single path 
from them and not subjective interpretation [ijtihdd]”; commen- 
tary on Exodus, apud Zucker 1959: 186-87. See also ibid., 481-82 
(Hebrew trans.: 483-84); and see Frank 2004: 30-31. 

* Noting its function as a pivotal proof text for Karaite self-con- 
ception, N. Wieder proposed that early Karaites used this verse 


to depict their exegetical activity as partially revelatory, per- 
haps even prophetic, a methodological self-conception that he 
termed “illuminational exegesis” (Wieder 1962: 81-86; see Frank 
2004: 136-38). This reading overlooks the explicitly rationalistic 
rhetorical context in which both al-Qumisi and Sahl employ this 
verse (see below, n. 52). (Wieder also cites a number of Yefet b. 
‘Eli’s statements alluding to divine disclosure of the meaning of 
Scripture [1962: 83 n. 1, 84 nn. 2-3; see also Yefet’s comments on 
Zechariah 5:11, based on the edition of C. de Vreugd, in prepara- 
tion; the introduction to his commentary on Deuteronomy in 
Polliack 2006: 84; and the introduction to his commentary on 
Exodus, ibid., 92]. These references are more cryptic than al- 
Qumisi’s and Sahl’s. An intriguing aspect that deserves further 
exploration, however, is that Yefet typically denotes this “revela- 
tion” by forms of the Arabic kashf, a term characteristic of Sufi 
exegesis.) 

°° Zucker 1959: 483. 
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Sahl concludes his discussion of exegetical history by affirming Karaism in closely related terms: 


God obscured wisdom from the [Rabbanite] leaders’ eyes and poured a spirit of sleep upon them, as is written: 
The Lor has poured a spirit of sleep upon you and has closed your eyes, etc. [Isa 29:10] .... It is clear to us and 
confirmed in our eyes, from reading the books of the Second Temple sages and examining their exegeses 
[pitronét] ... and proofs ... that their wisdom and [apprehension of] the depths of Scripture was weak... 

But through God’s kindness, the eyes of the later ones have now been enlightened, and He has opened 
their eyes to see wonders from His Torah [see Ps 119:18]. They rejoice and exult in [His] disclosure of a single 
commandment to them, like one who finds great plunder [ibid., v. 162]; and each and every day their knowledge 
[da‘at] increases its grasp.*! 


Like al-Qumisi, Sahl here describes the rabbinic leadership of the Second Temple period as supernaturally obtuse, 
distanced from the true law by artificial mental limitations rather than mere historical accident. Like al-Qumisi, 
he invokes Psalms 119:18 in an explicitly rationalist context,” to demonstrate that Karaite exegetes can reverse 
this history of intellectual atrophy and begin to regain precise knowledge of the law. 


* Ok OK 


Early Karaite authors invert Rabbanite ideological history by associating Karaism with an idealized pre- 
rabbinic past interrupted by the calamitous rise of rabbanism itself. In this context, al-Qumisi and Sahl depict 
Karaism’s rationalist approach to scripture as renewing true religious knowledge lost to the Jewish people for 
over a millennium. This account derives from the core Karaite belief that the Hebrew Bible is self-sufficient, a 
lucid, comprehensive, and enduring revelation that requires no secondary explanatory framework. In the Karaite 
historical imagination, fidelity to this principle generates what may be termed a scripturalist recapitulation of 
religious history: early Karaites’ engagement with the past is driven primarily by concern for the origins of their 
own relationship to the biblical text. Thus, the cessation of prophecy looms large in classical Karaite historical 
consciousness in part because it justifies radical scripturalism in historical terms; only with the loss of ongoing 
revelation does the biblical text become an exclusive source of religious knowledge.°? 

Within this scripturalist history of religion, both al-Qumisi and Sahl represent Karaite exegetical activity as a 
necessary function of contemporary historical conditions. With the loss of both prophecy and the Temple (which 
provided a necessary framework for communal instruction by the priesthood), direct investigation of Scripture 
remains the only means to God’s true law.** Moreover, centuries of blind obedience to specious rabbinic traditions 
have severely limited the people’s rational capabilities and obscured the innate logic of the biblical text. In conse- 
quence, precise interpretive knowledge has become elusive, dependent on a lengthy, laborious, and incremental 
interpretive process that will be fully resolved only in the messianic era.” This narrative neatly reconciles belief 
in the essential transparency of the biblical text with current exegetical realities, authenticating the complex and 
fragmented Karaite interpretive project in relation to the mythical past and, implicitly, to the messianic future. 





>! Pinsker 1860: 2:35. 

>? Sahl invokes this historical model specifically in order to dem- 
onstrate that religious practice should be solely based on indi- 
vidual reason. 

3 Yefet b. ‘Eli explicitly develops the theme of Scripture as a 
permanent substitute for prophecy in a variety of ways. See, for 
example, his comments on Exodus 21:34: “[As] the prophet does 
not live forever, it is necessary that [scriptural] proof [of his 
prophecy] be transmitted, since those commanded live at the 
time of the prophet and after him” (Ben-Shammai 1977: 2:162; 
Hebrew trans.: 1:97). See also Yefet’s comments on Zechariah 4, 
in Frank 2004: 241-42. 

4 Thus al-Qumisi: “Know that in the days of our fathers the Lord 
commanded Israel to inquire from the priests, that they teach 


them God’s commandments according to the Torah of Moses, 
and they [the people] relied on the words of the High Priest 
and his judges .... But today the [Temple] is no longer ours .... 
Today, He did not command us to rely on tradition [taglid], on 
human words, but rather to inquire of the Lord’s Torah” (Mann 
1922: 286). See also Sahl: “This reflects great praise for Israel: 
that without either a righteous prophet or an instructing priest 
throughout all the days of the exile, they have returned to God 
and to His Torah, through the words of the teachers [maskilim] 
and the instructors who have arisen in the lands of the exile” 
(Pinsker 1860: 2:42). 

°° For Karaite exegetes’ characterization of their arduous inter- 
pretive task, see Polliack 2005: 187-88 and 84-85. See also Frank 
2004: 25, and Ben-Shammai 1993b: 329. 
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CONCLUSIONS: THE REDISCOVERY HYPOTHESIS RECONSIDERED 


A letter composed around the year 800 by Timotheus I, the Nestorian patriarch of Elam, reports a story 
heard from a group of “trustworthy Jews” recently converted to Christianity. According to these informants, ten 
years previously an Arab hunter happened upon a cache of ancient Hebrew manuscripts deposited in a cave near 
Jericho; the Jews of Jerusalem excavated these manuscripts and found them to include biblical books containing 
substantial Christological variants from the Masoretic text, and over two hundred non-canonical psalms of David. 
Inflamed by this account, Timotheus urgently requests its confirmation: “This [matter] is in my heart like a fire 
which burns and consumes my bones.*° 

There is significant evidence that some pre-rabbinic literary material remained available to Jewish authors in 
the Middle Ages. Midrashic collections compiled between the ninth and twelfth centuries in both the Near East 
and Europe contain traditions also found in Second Temple-era pseudepigrapha and some of the Dead Sea Scrolls; 
actual copies of several pre-rabbinic works (including the Dead Sea Scroll text termed the Damascus Document) 
have also been identified among the manuscripts preserved in the medieval Cairo Geniza.°’ This evidence pres- 
ents something of a historical mystery, as it is difficult to determine how medieval Jewish societies might have 
retained or acquired access to such literature.* 

This problem has attracted especially intense interest in relation to the question of Karaite origins. Numerous 
scholars have noted legal, theological, typological, and terminological similarities between early Karaite writings 
and several of the Dead Sea Scrolls, including the Damascus Document.*? While no evidence has been identified 
that directly explains these parallels, in an article published in 1951, Paul Kahle suggested that Timotheus’ ac- 
count provides a compelling historical resolution of this enigma: if we assume that the manuscripts discussed by 
Timotheus included texts cognate or identical to some of the Dead Sea Scrolls, the Scrolls-like features observed 
in early Karaite writings may derive from the circulation of this recovered literature in ninth-century Palestine. 

Passages in two other medieval texts lend varying degrees of weight to this hypothesis. First, Kahle noted 
that a remark in al-Qirgisani’s Kitab al-anwar wa-’l-mardaqib suggestively echoes Timotheus’ account. In the com- 
prehensive history of Jewish sects that opens Kitab al-anwar, al-Qirgisani mentions a group called the Maghariyya, 
so called “because their books were found in a cave [maghar].”*' Kahle identified these Maghariyyan “books” as 
the excavated manuscripts described by Timotheus (which he took to include copies of some of the Scrolls); other 
scholars have alternately proposed that the Maghariyya were a medieval group inspired by these manuscripts. 
In either case, al-Qirqisani’s statement is taken as oblique corroboration that recovered Dead Sea Scrolls texts 
became available to Jewish communities in the late eighth century.” 

Shortly after the publication of Kahle’s article, Saul Lieberman identified another medieval text that directly 
associates manuscript discovery with early Karaism: Kétab tamim, a polemical treatise composed by the thirteenth- 
century German Tosafist Moses Taku. In a passage disputing the authenticity of the anthropomorphic work Shitr 
qoma, Taku notes that heretics often attempt to gain credibility by ascribing their own works to past authorities 
and remarks, “Indeed, we have heard from our teachers that ‘Anan the heretic and his compatriots would write 
heresies and lies and bury them in the ground; then they would uncover them and claim, ‘Thus have we found 
in ancient books.” ® Discounting Taku’s charge that these “ancient books” were spurious, Lieberman and others 
have viewed this remark as confirmation of Kahle’s hypothesis that the early Karaite movement drew on recov- 
ered pre-rabbinic literature. 





°° Braun 1901; Eissfeldt 1949; English trans. in Reeves 1999: 175- 
77. 

>” For the midrashic material, see Himmelfarb 1978; Stone 1996a 
and 1996b; Reeves 1999: 150-52; and Mack 2005 (I thank Micha 
Perry for drawing my attention to this article). On the Damascus 
Document (CD), see Schechter 1910, and Baumgarten 1996. The 
Geniza also contained fragments of an Aramaic version of the 
Testament of Levi that closely resembles Dead Sea Scroll copies 
of this text (see Greenfield, Stone, and Eshel 2004). 

°8 Scholars have proposed a variety of channels by which pre- 
rabbinic texts may have reached medieval Jewish communities, 
including the direct survival of Second Temple sectarian groups, 


rabbinic preservation of specific pre-rabbinic works or ideologi- 
cal positions, manuscript discovery, and re-translation into He- 
brew of Christian versions of pseudepigraphic and apocryphal 
works. For detailed discussion of this question, including lengthy 
relevant bibliographies, see Reeves 1999 and Astren 2001. 

°° Wieder 1962 remains the most extensive study of these paral- 
lels conducted to date. 

6° Kahle 1951. See the numerous contemporary studies affirming 
this thesis noted in Golb 1960: 49 n. 4. 

$ Anwar 1.2.8. 

® This discussion is reviewed in Astren 2001: 112-15. 

Taku 1984: 6. See Lieberman 1951: 402-03. 
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Scholars have assessed the relative merits and implications of these sources in a variety of ways, but have 
largely agreed that pre-rabbinic works may well have found their way into the medieval intellectual landscape 
accidentally, through one or more manuscript finds rather than direct transmission. Many scholars thus regard 
Timotheus’ account of a Hebrew manuscript discovery in late eighth-century Palestine, less than a century be- 
fore the Karaite settlement there, as directly relevant to Karaite history. The suggestion that these manuscripts 
included previously lost Dead Sea Scrolls texts, which members of the nascent Karaite community encountered 
and adapted to their own literary ends, is widely considered the most plausible explanation for the parallels ob- 
served between the Scrolls and early Karaite literature.“ 

The recovery hypothesis is attractive and credible, but it depends on essentially circumstantial evidence. The 
manuscripts described by Timotheus are otherwise undocumented, and their association with either the Dead Sea 
Scrolls or the early Karaite movement thus remains conjectural. Kahle’s identification of the Maghariyya is not 
only similarly inferential, but also subject to a number of internal difficulties (most significantly, the doctrines 
ascribed to this group do not seem to neatly correlate with doctrines expressed in the Scrolls; and authors besides 
al-Qirqisani refer to this sect by a number of variant names that lack any association with caves). Moses Taku’s 
statement that early Karaites relied on recovered literature (counterfeit or not) provides more explicit corrobo- 
ration of Kahle’s thesis; however, Taku’s geographical and chronological distance from ninth-century Palestine 
renders this assertion relatively unreliable, especially given Taku’s very limited knowledge of Karaism and general 
weakness as a historian and bibliographer.® Moreover, this remark directly reflects Taku’s own ideological concerns. 
Writing in a period of intense Jewish pseudepigraphic activity, Taku was both keenly attentive to the relationship 
between religious authority and literary authenticity, and actively concerned with the problem of false attribu- 
tion.®’ The accusation that the Karaites — for Taku, paradigmatic heretics — falsified ancient works to support 
their heresy may be seen as emerging from these preoccupations rather than as a purely historical observation. 

Given the uncertainty of these proof texts — and in the absence of any further direct data that might illumi- 
nate them — this study has approached the recovery thesis from another perspective, by considering the evidence 
for a core assumption on which it depends. Accounts of religious reform inspired by the chance discovery of a 
long-lost sacred text recur in various ancient, late antique, and medieval literary contexts. The Josiah story itself 
represents a striking example of this literary motif, which has parallels in both ancient Near Eastern and classical 
literature.®* Similar tales appear in a number of Second Temple-era and medieval Jewish works.” As a narrative 
device, this theme can serve not only to frame accounts of spiritual revival, but also to legitimate religious innova- 
tion and undermine the authority of contemporary norms. The recovery hypothesis presumes that an encounter 
with writings cognate to the Dead Sea Scrolls informed emerging Karaism in precisely this manner — by offering 
early or proto-Karaites a compelling and historically authentic alternative to rabbinic Judaism, on which they 
relied in developing their own non-rabbinic ideology. This is precisely the charge that Moses Taku levels against 
“cAnan and his compatriots”: that they appealed to supposedly ancient works excavated “from the ground” in 
order to justify and authenticate their departure from rabbinic tradition. However, surviving literature written 
by the early Karaites themselves provides no apparent grounds for this characterization. Extant Karaite works 
composed in the ninth to eleventh centuries neither claim authority from found manuscripts nor express clear 
affinity for any historical corpus of non-rabbinic literature. (Although several early Karaites express familiarity 
with so-called Sadducee works, Karaite self-identification with the Sadducees is a Byzantine phenomenon absent 








® For an overview of scholarly treatments of the recovery thesis, desired “all the Sages of Israel” to be contained in his own belly, 
see Astren 2001. See above, n. 60. Recent affirmations of this that he and they might be slain together, and that Saadia Gaon 
thesis include numerous publications by Erder, cited and con- spent thirteen years in prison (for a variant of this legend, see 
solidated in his recent work (2004), and Gil 2003: 103-04. Ben- Malter 1921: 297-99); see Taku 1984: 14, 26. 

Shammai (1993b: 321; 1992: 12) cautiously endorses the notion of 67 See Dan 1999: 1-15, and Dan’s introduction to Taku 1984: 1v-u”. 


a Karaite Palestinian encounter with Scrolls-like texts, without 8 For extensive discussion of Near Eastern and classical literary 


specifying how this encounter might have occurred. parallels to the Josiah story, see Stott 2008: 78-123; and Droge 
6 Both points are discussed in Golb 1960 and 1961; see also Fos- 2003: 128-34. 
sum 1987. 


°° This theme is invoked, for example, in both the Damascus Docu- 
°° On Taku’s unreliable bibliographic attributions, see Joseph ment (V:3-5) and the Temple Scroll (VI:11-VII:6), in several medi- 
Dan’s remarks in his introduction to Taku 1984: 3°. Taku asserts a —_ eval texts concerning the conversion of the Khazars, and in liter- 
number of dubious historical traditions, for example, that‘Anan ary accounts of the origins of the Zohar (see Golb 1960: 350-52). 
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from classical Islamicate Karaism.”°) I have therefore sought to evaluate the credibility of this assumption in 
context of the broader historical ideology articulated in early Karaite writings. 

This study has demonstrated that Daniel al-Qumisi, Sahl b. Masliah, and Yefet b. ‘Eli — members of the early 
Jerusalem Karaite community who appear to mimic elements of the Dead Sea Scrolls in ways that have given rise 
to the rediscovery thesis — all explicitly address the theme of loss and recovery of religious knowledge in the 
history of Judaism. Rather than confirming or supporting the assumptions that underlie the textual recovery 
thesis, their treatment of this theme reflects a marked antipathy for the notion that recovered texts can pro- 
vide religious guidance. In light of this material, it becomes difficult to dismiss the absence of support for the 
rediscovery hypothesis in early Karaite literature as merely negative evidence, or to attribute it to the Jerusalem 
Karaites’ general lack of interest in historical matters. Even given the limited nature of our sources — which are 
fragmentary, and which approach history in primarily mythic rather than scientific terms — early Karaites’ silence 
with respect to their own ostensible use of recovered texts is noteworthy. 

First, as Ya‘qiib al-Qirqisani and Yefet’s treatment of the biblical Josiah story demonstrates, Karaite scrip- 
turalist theology requires authentic revelations to have been continuously and universally known throughout 
their history. By definition, previously unknown sacred texts cannot communicate true religious knowledge; the 
manifestation of such texts can neither lead to genuine illumination nor serve as a valid basis for legal innova- 
tion. This position is first articulated by al-Qirqisani (who did not belong to the Palestinian Karaite community), 
but is directly adopted by Yefet and echoed by Sahl and his contemporary Salmon b. Yertham as well. Their 
embrace of this doctrine suggests that the theme of revelatory textual discovery is essentially foreign to early 
Palestinian Karaite religious conceptions. Moreover, this stance complicates the association of Timotheus’ account 
of manuscript discovery with early Karaism. Speculation about these manuscripts aside, Timotheus describes 
them as a collection of ancient biblical scrolls that differed significantly from the medieval Masoretic text. Given 
the rigidity of early Karaite attitudes toward the Hebrew Bible’s textual history, it is doubtful that they would 
have accepted — much less drawn inspiration from — recovered non-canonical biblical literature of this type. Of 
course, this does not preclude early Karaite authors’ use of texts cognate to the Dead Sea Scrolls also recovered 
in this corpus, or preserved through some other means unknown to us. However, al-Qirgisani and Yefet’s discus- 
sion of the Josiah scroll underscores the distance between Timotheus’ actual account and the evidence available 
in early Karaite sources. 

Second, early Karaites were actively concerned with their own position in exegetical history. The prominent 
authors of the Jerusalem Karaite school in the ninth and tenth centuries expressly sought to justify their inter- 
pretive approach to scripture as historically authentic. To this end, both Daniel al-Qumisi and Sahl b. Masliah 
explicitly represent themselves as engaged in the recovery of a lost pre-rabbinic interpretive tradition. However, 
their discussion makes no attempt to seek validation from any known body of pre- or non-rabbinic literature. 
Rather, both authors authenticate their own essentially novel exegetical project by projecting an ideal, mythical 
approach to biblical interpretation onto the prophets and priests of deep antiquity. They represent themselves as 
renewing this idealized approach spontaneously, through a direct encounter with scripture itself. This distinctive 
historical narrative emphasizes human reason and the sole primacy of the biblical text to the absolute exclusion 
of secondary oral or written traditions. The notion that recovered extra-biblical writings may serve to validate 
contemporary religious developments is completely incongruous with this radically scripturalist historical nar- 
rative. Again, this discrepancy does not definitively prove that recovered Second Temple-era manuscripts played 
no role in Karaite development. It does suggest, however, that contact with such manuscripts had little effect on 
early Karaite self-understanding or conceptions of the history of Judaism. If so, it must be explained how these 
authors (or their unknown proto-Karaite predecessors) came to borrow core ideological features and terminol- 
ogy from previously unfamiliar, centuries-old texts, without seeking to explain this assimilation in theological or 
ideological terms — indeed, without drawing any apparent meaning from this historical encounter. 








”° Besides al-Qirqisani’s discussion of Maghariyyan literature, do they reflect Karaite self-identification with either group. For 
both he and Sahl claim knowledge of “Sadducee” works (see detailed discussion of this question, see Golb 1960, 1961; Erder 
Chiesa and Lockwood 1984: 83 n. 29). None of these references 1994, 1987; Ben-Shammai 1987; Astren 2001: 111-19. On Byzan- 
clearly demonstrates that either the Maghariyyan or “Sadducee” _ tine Karaite appropriation of the Rabbanite epithet “Sadducee,” 
literature known to early Karaites was cognate to the Scrolls;nor see Erder 1994: 216. 
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Recent work by Meira Polliack effectively questions the long-standing equation of Karaite exegesis with the 
Dead Sea Scrolls pésharim. Polliack notes that extensive focus on a direct nexus between the Scrolls and Karaism 
has diverted attention from the medieval Jewish context of Karaite thought.’' Recognition of the limited evidence 
supporting the textual rediscovery hypothesis may encourage the development of alternative frameworks for 
explaining the similarities between early Karaite writings and the Scrolls. In line with Polliack’s observations, the 
striking parallels that do exist between these literatures — which are primarily terminological — may perhaps 
be productively explored as expressions of continuity between various Second Temple literary traditions and 
strands of medieval rabbinic Judaism. 

In closing, it may be noted that a key Karaite concept explored inter alia in this study serves as an important 
illustration of this point. The phrase moréh sedeq (“true teacher” or “teacher of righteousness”) appears with 
great frequency in both Karaite sources and (in the form moréh ha-sedeq) a number of the Dead Sea Scrolls. It is 
the only term shared by the two literatures that does not derive directly from biblical usage” and as such may be 
considered one of the strongest proofs of a direct and exclusive relationship between them. 

However, a number of medieval rabbinic sources point to a more complicated history for this phrase. The fol- 
lowing remark, attributed to a second-century Palestinian scholar, appears in the medieval Palestinian midrashic 
compilation Midrash téhillim: “He heeds the prayer of the destitute [Ps 102:17]: R. Isaac said, This was stated regarding 
the generations, who have neither prophet nor righteous instructing priest [kohén moréh sedeq] nor Temple to 
redeem them ....””> The phrase kohén moréh sedeq likely conflates the kohén moreh (“instructing priest”) mentioned 
in 2 Chronicles 15:3 with the common rabbinic designation kohén sedeq (“righteous priest”). Its use in this pas- 
sage calls to mind the Karaite historical conception of priestly instruction discussed above — a conception that 
is also congruous with the priestly méréh ha-sedeq who figures in the Scrolls (and with the latter’s indictment of 
the Second Temple leadership). 

Several other rabbinic texts roughly contemporary to the development of Karaism employ the phrase moréh 
sedeq in quite a different sense, as a cognomen for the Messiah. The term appears with this meaning, for example, 
in the eighth-ninth-century Babylonian midrashic collection Pitron tora.”* An anonymous Gaonic responsum 
characterizes this messianic moréh sedeq as resolving religious uncertainty: “May we and you and all Israel be 
privileged to bring forth traditions according to the law, and to establish matters truly, and to draw water ... from 
a clear source, when the moreéh sedeq comes, in our lifetime and yours, and that of all Israel.””° The moréh sedeq 
invoked here is remarkably similar to the méreh sedeq who appears in classical Karaite literature. In both contexts, 
the phrase indicates a messianic exegete who, at the end of time, will arise to determine difficult interpretive 
questions and restore the study of the law on firm foundations. This conception is in fact already attested in the 
Babylonian Talmud, where it is expressed by a citation of Hosea 10:12: until he comes and teaches righteousness [vé- 
yoreh sedeq] to you.”° 

On the basis of these sources, early Karaite employment of the phrase méréh sedeq can most plausibly be lo- 
cated in the context of contemporary rabbinic thought and tradition. Medieval rabbinic sources use this phrase 
both to designate the Messiah’s exegetical function (its primary sense in Karaite writings), and to denote a his- 
torical priestly expositor of the law (a concept that also appears in Karaite works, and which may potentially be 
associated with the use of this term in the Dead Sea Scrolls). Given their limited scope, these references do not 
permit clear delineation of the origins and evolution of this phrase, nor do they make plain whether these two 








7” Polliack 2005; for the latter point, see ibid., n. 120. In a similar 
vein, Ben-Shammai (1992: 13) notes several parallels between 
Karaite law and Targum Pseudo-Jonathan. See also Polliack 2006, 
which advances a similar argument regarding Islamic influences 
on Karaism. 

” Although it does echo both Hosea 10:12 (vé-yéreh sedeq) and Joel 
2:23 (ha-moreh li-sdaqa). 

3 Midrash téhillim cii.3 (ad Ps 102). This compilation’s dating is 
uncertain, but it is considered to have achieved its current form 
in the late Gaonic period (for other rabbinic sources that reflect 
this conception of the priesthood, see above, n. 37.) 

™ Urbach 1978: 339: “...until the coming of the méréh sedeq and 
the [messianic] future day [yom he-‘atid]; on that day the work of 
righteousness [Isa 32:17] will be renewed in [the Temple].” On the 


origins of this text, see ibid., 11, 25. This reference is particu- 
larly intriguing, as the only extant manuscript of this work was 
transcribed in the fourteenth century in northeastern Iran, the 
region from which Daniel al-Qumisi emigrated to Palestine. See 
also the letter (of unknown provenance) attributed to Yohanan 
b. Zakkai, published in Eisenstein 1915: 215: “..until the moréh 
sedeq comes to redeem us and rule over us for ever.” 

° Harkavy 1887: no. 219. See also above, n. 36. 

7® b, Békhorot 24a. On the basis of a number of other rabbinic 
sources, Louis Ginzberg identifies the figure alluded to in this 
passage as Elijah (Ginzburg 1976: 212). For Karaite identification 
of the méréh sedeq as Elijah, see, for example, al-Qumisi’s com- 
ments on Joel 2:23 (Markon 1957: 29). 
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distinct but interrelated usages are genetically related. This evidence does demonstrate, however, that any rela- 
tionship between the moréh sedeq of Karaite literature and the moéréh ha-sedeq who appears in the Scrolls cannot 
be properly evaluated without equal attention to the use of this term in early medieval rabbinic Judaism. 
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ADAM AND EVE OR ADAM AND NOAH? 
JUDAEO-ARABIC AND HEBREW VERSIONS 
OF THE SAME BOOKS 


DANIEL J. LASKER* 


This article is devoted to one minor example of a textual problem that can be used to illustrate the challenges 
facing the student of Judaeo-Arabic literature. Although the example does not dramatically change the meaning 
of the text, by showing the travels and travails of the passage under discussion, I hope to demonstrate the dif- 
ficulties that await us when we try to interpret medieval texts. 

The story is quite simple, though it has many facets. In Judah ha-Levi’s Kuzari (Kitab al-radd wa-’l-dalil fi *I-din 
al-dhalil / Al-kitab al-khazari [The Book of Refutation and Proof on the Despised Faith / The Book of the Kuzari]) 
the Jewish representative in the dialogue with the king of the Khazars, the habér, remarks concerning belief in 
creation, “Even though the world was created out of nothing in a single moment of time, this belief is philosophi- 
cally unsupported and even religiously unnecessary” (as contrasted with the arguments in Saadia Gaon’s Kitab 
al-amandat wa-’l-?i‘tiqadat [Book of Doctrines and Opinions], in which creation ex nihilo is a cardinal belief without 
which his whole theological structure would totter).' In making this point in Kuzari 1:67, the habér offers a re- 
ligiously acceptable alternate view of the origin of the world, namely, that the world was formed from prime 
matter and that there were many worlds previous to this world, which, presumably, were created and destroyed. 

Although the text of the Kuzari presents these two possibilities with the conjunctive and, it is likely that the 
habér meant to offer two alternate possibilities, prime matter or successive worlds. The first of these views, based 
on the usual medieval understanding of Plato’s cosmogony in the Timaeus,’ was held by some Jewish neoplatonists, 
such as ha-Levi’s contemporary and friend Abraham ibn Ezra, among others.’ The theory of successive worlds ap- 
pears in the midrash and was adopted by some philosophical systems.* The habér allows both views as consistent 





* For Norman Golb, a master of close textual reading. This ar- 
ticle is based on a lecture delivered at the eleventh conference of 
the Society for Judaeo-Arabic Studies (Saint Petersburg, Russia, 
2003), an organization of which Professor Golb was one of the 
original founders and in which he continues to play a central 
role. I have retained some of the informal aspects of the oral 
presentation. 

1 A defense of the assumed biblical account of creation ex nihilo 
is provided in Kuzari 1:43-67, but with the assertion that there is 
no demonstrative proof for this belief. Revelation is connected 
to creation and contrasted with eternity of the world in 1:91. 
The proofs of creation offered by the Kalam are outlined in 5:18, 
and presumably rejected but without an explicit refutation. For 
Saadia’s proofs of creation, see Amanat, First Treatise (Qafih 1970: 
33-75; English trans.: Rosenblatt 1948: 38-86). The centrality of 
the proofs of creation for Kalamic theology is discussed by Wolf- 
son (1976: 355-465). 

2 See Maimonides 1963: ii.13. 

3 The exact relationship between Judah ha-Levi and Abraham ibn 
Ezra, whose children may have been married to each other, is a 
matter of disagreement; see the discussion in Gil and Fleischer 
2001: 148-73; Schmelzer 1980: 14*-15* n. 50. Ibn Ezra alludes 





rather clearly to prime matter in his commentary on Genesis 1. 
It is possible, hence, that ha-Levi’s tolerance of this belief is a 
result of his relationship with ibn Ezra. 

‘God is referred to as “creating worlds and destroying them” 
(bonéh ‘olamét a-mahdriban) in Gen. Rabba iii.7. Wolfson ([1942] 
1973) understands “prime matter” and “successive worlds” as 
two separate views (and “successive worlds” as meaning an infi- 
nite number of such worlds). Wolfson also outlines the historical 
background of these doctrines. The likelihood that the Judaeo- 
Arabic text refers to only one alternate view to creation ex ni- 
hilo was pointed out to me in a private communication by Barry 
Kogan, who is preparing a new English translation of the Kuzari 
(a work commenced by the late Lawrence V. Berman), which 
will appear in the Yale Judaica Series, Yale University Press. I 
would like to thank Professor Kogan for his helpful remarks on 
this paper and for providing me a copy of the translation. The 
French translation of Touati (1994: 17) apparently presents this 
passage also as offering one alternate view, not two. The new 
Hebrew translation being prepared by Michael Schwarz reads: 
“or.” I would like to thank Professor Schwarz for providing me 
an advance copy of the translation. 
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with the demands of Judaism, as long as one believes that the world in which we live was indeed created at some 
specific time and that the first people were Adam and — well, that is the question: Adam and who?° 

For years, readers of Judah ha-Levi’s Kuzari read this passage as saying “Adam and Eve.” This can be seen, 
for instance, in the 1795 Berlin edition, the 1797 Vienna edition of Yeruham ben Issachar Baer, the 1855 Zholkva 
edition, the 1860 Pressburg edition, David Slucki’s 1866 Warsaw edition, and David Cassel’s 1869 Leipzig edition 
(with German translation). In the 1880 Warsaw edition of the Kuzari that includes the commentaries Qél yéhida 
by Judah Moscato and Osar nehmad by Israel of Zamosc (and which has been continually reprinted despite the 
censured omission of anti-Christian passages), the reading is also “Adam and Eve,” as it is in the commentaries. 
This reading can be found in all the Hebrew manuscripts of Judah ibn Tibbon’s translation of the Kuzari, or at least 
in the very many manuscripts that I examined in the Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts of the Israel 
National Library.® Hasdai Crescas’ citation of this passage in ’Or ha-shém 3:1:5 reads “Adam and Eve.”’ Don Isaac 
Abravanel’s citation in Mif’dlot ha-’élohim 2:3 reads “Adam and Eve.”® The Latin translation of Johannes Buxtorf 
the Younger reads “Adam and Eve”;? the Castilian version preserved in Madrid National Library MS 17812 reads 
“The First Adam and his wife” (Adam el primero y su muger).!° Jacob Abendana’s Spanish translation of Kuzari 
(Amsterdam, 1663) reads “Adam and Eve.””’ Since the first people, according to Genesis, were Adam and Eve, this 
is a perfectly reasonable text. 

Enter modern scholarship in the person of Hartwig Hirschfeld. Hirschfeld edited the unique Oxford manuscript 
of the Judaeo-Arabic text of the Kuzari (MS BLO Pococke 284; written in Damascus, 1463), and the Judaeo-Arabic 
text reads “Adam and Noah.””” Hirschfeld accepted this reading not only for the Judaeo-Arabic text but for his 
edition of the ibn Tibbon translation as well. Hirschfeld was aware that all the Hebrew texts read “Adam and Eve,” 
but in light of the Arabic text and Kuzari 1:4, he corrected the Hebrew to read “Adam and Noah.”?? None of the 
commentators on Hirschfeld’s text — Ignaz Goldziher, Saul Horovitz, Israel Efros, Leon Nemoy, Georges Vajda, 
or David H. Baneth — made any comment on this passage.’ Baneth’s preliminary discussion of the taxonomy of 
Kuzari translations, which alerts us to the great differences among the manuscript versions of Judah ibn Tibbon’s 
translation, makes no mention of this passage.’° 

Since Hirschfeld’s edition, which appeared first in 1887, most new Hebrew editions of the Kuzari have adopted 
the reading “Adam and Noah.” Avraham Zifrinowitsch (Sifroni), who produced a very good edition of the ibn 
Tibbon translation with notes, appearing first in Warsaw in 1911, gives the text as “Adam and Noah.”’* Although 








> Kaufmann (1962: 208-11) rephrases the passage as denying 
the permissibility of holding such views about the origin of the 
world, not allowing it. 

° For example, BSB Heb. 2264/6 (IMHM F. 01681), written 1363, 
fol. 106a; Parma-Palatina 1808 (IMHM F. 13030), written 14th c., 
no folio numbers; Vienna, National Library Cod. Heb. 154 (IMHM 
F, 1424), written 14th c., fol. 10a; Parma-Palatina 2085 (IMHM F. 
13162), written 14th c., no folio numbers; Genova, Urbana Cod. 
1/2 (IMHM F. 39897), written, 14th c., fol. 284b (or 285a); Livorno, 
Talmud Torah 38 (IMHM F. 12518), written 16th c. with Qol yéhada 
and Bat qol yéhiida, fol. 35a; Parma-Palatina 1936 (IMHM F. 13091), 
written 15th c., fol. 293a; BN 676/1 (IMHM F. 11554), written 15th 
c., fol. 6b; Moscow Ginzburg 1473 (IMHM F. 48520), written 14th- 
15th c., fol. 5a; Parma-Palatina 2569 (IMHM F. 13531), written 
14th c., no folio numbers; Cambridge CUL Add. 545 (IMHM F. 
16834), written 15th c., fol. 9a; Jewish Theological Seminary of 
America MS mic. 2397/2 (IMHM F. 28650), written 14th-15th c., 
fol. 239b. 

7 Crescas 1990: 317. 

8 Abravanel 1988: 34. 

° See Buxtorf (1660) 1971: 35: “... esse Adamum & Evam (quia 
Scriptura, quae apud eum est certissima regula & de cujus 
veritate non potest dubitare, hoc ei confirmat).” I would like to 
thank Adam Shear for providing me with information about the 
Buxtorf translation before I was able to access the original edi- 
tion. For a reception history of the Kuzari, see now Shear 2008. 


?° Moshe Lazar published a facsimile of the Castilian translation, 
which he calls Ladino, in Lazar 1990. The passage is on p. 18. I 
would like to thank Carlos del Valle Rodriguez for checking the 
original manuscript for me. 

™ Abendana 1663. I have consulted the edition of the translation 
that was reissued in Buenos Aires, 1943 with the Sifroni (Zifri- 
nowitsch) Hebrew edition (see below). 

™ 7 have checked the manuscript in the Bodleian Library in Ox- 
ford. “[A]nd Noah” is spelled plene (mn). I would like to thank the 
Oriental Department of the Bodleian Library for having allowed 
me the opportunity of checking the manuscript. 

3 Hirschfeld 1887: 28-29, xxiv n. 57. Part of Hirschfeld’s justifi- 
cation for the emendation here is the fact that in Kuzari 1:4, the 
Judaeo-Arabic includes a mention of Noah that is missing in the 
Hebrew text (Hirschfeld 1887: 8-9, xxii n. 14; thus, the reference 
in n. 57, to “1:14,” which explains the emendation to “Noah,” 
refers to this note). In this second case, however, Hirschfeld did 
not emend the Hebrew text to agree with the Judaeo-Arabic. In 
1:5, there is another reference to Noah in the Judaeo-Arabic, and 
not in the Hebrew, but in this case, Hirschfeld did add Noah to 
the Hebrew; see Hirschfeld 1887: 12-13, xxii n. 19. 

“ Their articles reviewing the Hirschfeld edition are available 
in the Israel 1970 reprinting of the original Leipzig 1887 edition. 
5 Baneth 1957. 

16 Zifrinowitsch 1911: 35. 
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“Adam and Eve” is given as an alternate reading in a footnote, not all later editions of the Sifroni text have his 
textual notes, so Eve was slowly forgotten.'” The edition published by the Traklin publishing house, Warsaw, 
1929, has “Adam and Noah,” as do the Levin-Epstein Bros. & Co., Jerusalem, 5706, edition; Mordecai Genizi’s Kazari 
méforash, Tel Aviv, 1969; and Yehuda Even Shmuel’s 1972 paraphrase translation of the Kuzari.'® In contrast, Dov 
Schwartz’s 1997 edition of David Cohen the Nazir’s commentary, Ha-ktizari ha-mébo’ar, reads “Adam and Eve,” but 
that is because it uses the text of the Venice 1547 edition, which, of course, is pre-Hirschfeld. 

In 1977, ninety years after the Hirschfeld edition, David H. Baneth’s long-awaited new Judaeo-Arabic edition 
of the Kuzari appeared, unfortunately too late for Professor Baneth (who died in 1973) to see it. The edition was 
completed as a result of the efforts of Haggai Ben-Shammai, at the time a young doctoral student and today a full 
professor and the president of the Society for Judaeo-Arabic Studies.’’ In the Baneth and Ben-Shammai edition, 
the Judaeo-Arabic text reads: ’adam vé-havva (or: wa-havva; “Adam and Eve”). A footnote informs us that the manu- 
script reads “Adam and Noah,” but that “Noah” is a mistake. The editors even inform us how the mistake came 
about: the combination of “Adam” and “Noah” appears a few lines above in the same section of the Kuzari, where 
it reads “Adam, Noah and Moses.” Thus, the copyist of the Oxford manuscript, or the manuscript from which the 
Oxford manuscript was copied, made a mistake; the correct text appears in the ibn Tibbon translation where it 
reads “Adam and Eve.” Since, however, there are no other Judaeo-Arabic manuscripts of the Kuzari that contain this 
passage, this emendation to “Eve” obviously cannot be demonstrated as being the original Judaeo-Arabic text.”° 

So, we now have two legitimate possibilities of reading this text: “Adam and Eve” or “Adam and Noah.” 
Hirschfeld corrected ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew translation to agree with the unique Judaeo-Arabic manuscript, and 
Baneth and Ben-Shammai corrected the Judaeo-Arabic manuscript to agree with ibn Tibbon’s Hebrew transla- 
tion. Since the appearance of the Baneth and Ben-Shammai edition, various editors and translators have made 
different decisions concerning this passage. In Yosef Qafih’s edition, the emendation was accepted, and both the 
Judaeo-Arabic and Qafih’s Hebrew translation read “Adam and Eve” (with no indication that there is a problem).”! 
However, Charles Touati’s French translation has “Noah” (even though Touati wrote in the introduction that he 
followed the Baneth and Ben-Shammai edition unless otherwise noted, and there is no note on this passage).”” A 
compromise was reached by N. Daniel Korobkin in his version of the Kuzari, translated from the Hebrew on the 
basis of the Qél yéhiida and ’Osar nehmad commentaries. The English translation reads “Adam and Eve”; the Hebrew 
text, the origin of which is not indicated in the edition, reads “Adam and Noah.” This follows the precedent of 
the 1943 Buenos Aires edition, which used the Sifroni text (with “Noah”) and the Abendana Spanish translation 
(with “Eve”).”4 

The real question, however, is not which editors or translators chose “Eve” and which chose “Noah,” but what 
did Judah ha-Levi himself write when he composed the Kuzari? Do we have any way of entering into the author’s 
study, looking over his shoulder, and determining which is the correct text? The obvious answer is “no,” but we 
do have a number of techniques of trying to determine correct textual readings. Perhaps use of these techniques 
will offer some guidance in determining the correct text. 








” See, for example, the Mahbardt lé-Sifrit edition, Tel Aviv, 5748, 
or the Shocken edition, Jerusalem/Tel Aviv, 1967, p. 32. 

18 Tel-Aviv, 1972, p. 21. 

™ Ha-Levi 1977. The passage in question is on p. 18. 

?° It should be noted that neither Baneth and Ben-Shammai nor 
Hirschfeld was entirely consistent in the emendation of “errors” 
in the Bodleian manuscript on the basis of the ibn Tibbon trans- 
lation. Thus, in 5:10, p. 195, the Judaeo-Arabic reads Genesis 1:7 
as “the waters above the heavens (ha-shamayim),” rather than the 
masoretic “the waters above the firmament (la-raqia‘),” which 
appears correctly in the ibn Tibbon translation. Baneth and Ben- 
Shammai offer no correction in the Judaeo-Arabic, and neither 
does Hirschfeld, who does, however, maintain the correct read- 
ing in the Hebrew. In Kuzari 5:21, the verse from 1 Chronicles 
28:9, “And you, my son Solomon, know the God of your fathers 
and worship Him,” is incorrectly recorded in the Judaeo-Arabic 
as “And, now” (nny1 instead of the masoretic mnx1); ibn Tibbon 


records the verse correctly. Baneth and Ben-Shammai (ha-Levi 
1977: 227) copy the manuscript as is: nny. Hirschfeld (1887: 356- 
57) reads “And, now” for the Judaeo-Arabic and “corrects” the 
Hebrew accordingly, without any indication that this is a change 
in the ibn Tibbon text (Sifroni did not accept Hirschfeld’s “cor- 
rection”; and see Qafih 1996/97: 231, where the Judaeo-Arabic 
has “and now” while the Hebrew translation has “and you”). 

21 Qafih 1996/97: 18. Michael Schwarz’s forthcoming Hebrew 
translation will read “and Noah” as a result of this article. 

22 Touati 1994: 17. 

3 Korobkin 1998: 24 (English), 370 (Hebrew). 

4 This edition, Buenos Aires, 1943, was issued by the Federacién 
Sionista Argentina; the passage in Spanish is on p. 53, Hebrew, 
p. 13. A special edition of the Kuzari intended for children, Fish- 
man 2003: 20, solves the problem by reading only “First Adam” 
(ha-’adam ha-ri’shon). 
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First of all, we should ask, which reading makes better sense? The first two people were Adam and Eve. The 
point here is that one must accept the biblical account, regardless of the question of previous worlds or prime 
matter, and the biblical account tells us that the first humans created by God were Adam and Eve. But the same 
biblical account also tells us that after humanity was wiped out in the flood, human life was renewed through the 
descendants of Noah, making Noah a first progenitor as well. Thus, theoretically, either reading can make sense, 
even though it would appear that “Eve” as co-equal to Adam has the edge. 

Another possibility is to ask about context and other passages in the same composition. The Kuzari refers 
to Adam and Noah not only in this same section, but also in part 1, section 4, where the Christian interlocutor 
states that humanity goes back to Adam and Noah; and part 1, section 5, in which the Muslim interlocutor states 
that humanity goes back to Adam and Noah. In 1:43, the habér explains that his description of the prophet who 
is in a different category from normal human beings refers to that prophet, namely Moses, who revealed to the 
masses God’s connection to humanity, creation, and the genealogies of ante-diluvium humans as going back to 
Adam, and post-diluvium ones going back to Noah. In 1:47, the habér says that the tradition of the world’s be- 
ing 4,500 years old (in other words, the story of the king’s conversion is placed in the year 740 c.E.) goes back 
to Adam, Seth, Enosh, and Noah; then Shem, Ever, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. In 1:58, the king of the Khazars 
says that universal acceptance of the seven-day week indicates that all humanity are the children of Adam, or 
the children of Noah, or someone other than those two. As noted, the haber refers to Adam and Noah (as well as 
Abraham) in our passage in 1:67 as those who transmitted the tradition of the world’s creation. A few sections 
before (1:63), wisdom and science are said to have been inherited by Shem, the son of Noah, who received them 
from Adam. Subsequently, in 1:83, the habér states that until the time of Moses and Aaron, the Children of Israel 
had only a few precepts, which they had inherited from a few individuals going back to Adam and Noah; Moses 
did not annul these precepts but added upon them. In 1:95, the haber says that those descendants of Adam who 
were known as béné élohim and who were the pick of humanity (safwa/ségiila) looked like Adam until Noah, and 
then similarly from Noah to Abraham.” In addition, these individuals were the ones who lived especially long lives 
(perhaps anticipating Maimonides’ position that only those ancients who were named in Genesis had unnatural 
life-spans).”° In 4:3, the divine Tetragrammaton was known directly by Adam, who passed it on to Cain and Abel, 
and through them to Noah, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob until Moses. 

So where is Eve in the Kuzari? She appears in 2:14 as being buried in the Makhpelah cave, and in 2:68 as having 
spoken Hebrew with Adam, because both of their names are derived from the Hebrew language. Noah, however, 
appears as well in this latter context as a Hebrew speaker whose very name was also derived from the Hebrew 
language. In 4:3, Adam knew the divine name because he had the personal experience of God’s talking to him, 
rewarding and punishing him, and forming Eve from his side. Since this latter passage refers to the creation story, 
it might be indicative that Adam and Eve are considered the first people (as in 1:67), but mention of Eve in this 
passage comes only to explain why Adam had personal knowledge of God’s existence. In addition, humanity is 
said by both the Christian and Muslim interlocutors to derive from Adam and Noah (not Adam and Eve) in 1:4 and 
5.” Thus, Eve is mentioned in the Kuzari only three times, in addition to the passage in 1:67, according to the ibn 
Tibbon translation as well as the Baneth and Ben-Shammai emendation. Hence, if we consider other passages in 
the Kuzari, then Noah has a distinct numerical edge. 

The Kuzari itself actually offered a way of determining the correct reading of manuscripts when there is a 
disagreement between texts. At the beginning of the discussion between the king and the habér about Karaism and 
reliable tradition, the point is made that when texts diverge, one should follow the majority of the books, since it 
is unlikely that the majority would make a mistake. Thus, when traditionalists (al-naqilin) disagree, the minority 
give way before the majority.” This procedure might be acceptable if we had multiple copies of the Judaeo-Arabic 








*5 It is possible to understand the resemblance to Adam as refer- 
ring to his deeds and not his physical appearance, which would 
seem to be the view of Pirgé dé-rabbi Fliezer §22. I believe, how- 
ever, that physical resemblance is meant. The question as to the 
nature of the resemblance to Adam is related to the question of 
whether the divine order (al-’amar al-’ilahi, the translation fol- 
lows Kogan’s usage) is a genetic/biological quality or an abstract, 
metaphysical one. See the discussion in my 1990 and 2006 ar- 
ticles. 

6 See Lasker 2009-10. 


7 The Hebrew texts of ibn Tibb6n’s translation are missing Noah 
in both of these passages, but he appears in the Judaeo-Arabic 
original; see above, n. 13. Could this indicate a consistent pattern 
of downgrading Noah in the Hebrew version (or upgrading him 
in the Judaeo-Arabic text)? 

8 This passage appears in the Baneth and Ben-Shammai edi- 
tion as 3:26, attributed to the king. Both Even Shmuel and Qafih 
change the order of the sections in order to make this the opin- 
ion of the habér (Even-Shemuel’s emendation is acknowledged, p. 
275*, but Qafih’s is not). The source of this procedure of following 
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original of the Kuzari, but, as noted, we have but one surviving manuscript.” The Hebrew translation can be used 
as an independent witness, but one cannot simply count each Hebrew manuscript as an additional witness to the 
text. Furthermore, following a majority vote of Bible manuscripts may be the correct procedure in determining 
the religiously acceptable text for ritual use even if it does not yield a philologically sound reading; it is unlikely 
to guarantee that one has the correct reading of a text such as the Kuzari. 

There is an additional tool in the philologist’s repertoire, namely, the principle lectio difficilior praeferenda est, 
the more difficult reading is the preferred one. This technique assumes that a scribe will change a difficult read- 
ing to an easier one, but would not change an easy reading to a more difficult one. Thus, if we say that in terms of 
meaning, the reading “Adam and Eve” makes more sense, then we would have to say that the reading “Adam and 
Noah” is to be preferred. Indeed, it is hard to see someone’s deliberately changing “Eve” to “Noah” as the first 
person with Adam. I assume that Baneth and Ben-Shammai realized this difficulty, which is why they postulate a 
scribal error, influenced by a passage a few lines earlier, rather than a deliberate change. But let us assume that 
the original text did read “Adam and Noah.” We can easily imagine Judah ibn Tibbon or a later copyist (and we 
know that later copyist-editors did introduce changes into the ibn Tibb6n translation®) seeing the text “Adam 
and Noah” and saying to himself, “Obviously, Judah ha-Levi meant Adam and Eve as the first people, not Adam 
and Noah.” The change from “Adam and Noah” to “Adam and Eve” is eminently understandable; if such a change 
was introduced by the Hebrew translator or a later copyist, it was certainly early since that is the unanimous 
reading of the Hebrew texts and those dependent upon it. 

There is another consideration. Part of the background of ha-Levi’s statement concerning successive worlds 
may be the Shi‘ite belief in constantly renewing worlds in which there were previous Adams, even millions of 
them. Noah was also the progenitor of a new world cycle. If ha-Levi had this doctrine in mind, it would be reason- 
able to make reference to Adam and Noah as the two progenitors of this world, as the Christian and Muslim do at 
the beginning of the Kuzari. Thus, “Noah” would be a better reading than “Eve.”*! 

What, then, did Judah ha-Levi write in this passage? I do not know, but certainly “Adam and Noah” is a very 
good possibility. The Baneth and Ben-Shammai emendation of the Judaeo-Arabic text is, thus, not necessary. 
However, the Hirschfeld emendation of the ibn Tibbon translation is not necessary either; the authentic ibn 
Tibbon Hebrew reading as we know it is “Adam and Eve.” New translations using the Oxford manuscript should 
read “Noah”; the medieval translation should be left as it is. And if there are then two versions, well, then there 
are two versions. Obviously, reference to the textual problems should be made in a note to the text. In any event, 
the reading “Adam and Noah” should not be dismissed as impossible.** 





the majority apparently goes back to the minor tractate Soférim 
6:4; see the discussion by Levy (2001: 59, 190-91). One assumes 
that ha-Levi would see in the maintenance of the correct text, 
as testified by the majority of manuscripts, a function of divine 
providence, a factor not present in the correct reading of his 
own composition. 

”° Of course, this procedure can easily lead to false results be- 
cause in textual editing the majority does not rule; a single early 
manuscript may have a correct reading and not be copied by 
others for some accidental reason, whereas another manuscript 
that is erroneous may have a large progeny. 

3° See Baneth 1957. 

31 This belief was developed mainly among the Isma‘ilis (see 
Corbin 1993: 86-90). The Shi‘ite background is mentioned by 
Wolfson 1973: 434; see also Kohlberg 1980. The influence of 
Shi‘ism on Judah ha-Levi has been studied by my student Ehud 
Krinis (2008). I would like to thank Dr. Krinis, who is convinced 
that “Noah” is the correct reading, for his comments on this 
paper. 

32 That would seem to be the attitude of Haggai Ben-Shammai, 
both in remarks at the conference when this paper was pre- 
sented, and also in subsequent discussions. It apparently is also 
the view of Barry Kogan in his private communication (his new 
translation reads “Adam and Eve”). For further corroboration 





of the reasonableness of “Adam and Noah,” I would add the fol- 
lowing: none of the editors and translators of the Kuzari after 
Hirschfeld thought to question his reading, including Touati, 
who had the Baneth and Ben-Shammai edition in front of him. 
Scholars referring to the passage, such as Wolfson (1973), raised 
no question about the reading “Adam and Noah.” It is not an 
outlandish reading as, for example, “Adam and Methusaleh” or 
“Adam and Enoch” would be. Furthermore, at the conference, 
a number of listeners tried to find a way in which the Hebrew 
letters for “and Noah” were transmogrified scribally into “Eve” 
(min) turned into 71n). Although I do not believe that this was 
what happened, the listeners who suggested it had no problem 
assuming that “and Noah” was the original version. Lastly, my 
colleague Howard T. Kreisel has edited parts of Levi ben Abra- 
ham’s Livyat hén, including a passage in which Levi refers to 
“Adam and Noah” before they ate of the Tree of Knowledge. Pro- 
fessor Kreisel maintains that Noah is actually the correct reading, 
since for Levi the story is allegorical, and what he means in terms 
of Noah is before he became drunk (which is also allegorical). 
The student research assistant who was charged with copying 
the manuscript at this point corrected it to read “Adam and Eve”; 
obviously, to him, Noah made no sense. Again, the lectio difficilior 
is “Noah,” which, according to Professor Kreisel, is correct (see 
Kreisel 2007: 306). 
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The story presented here is meant as an object lesson in the pitfalls awaiting the student of Judaeo-Arabic 
texts and their Hebrew translations, not to mention the editors of these texts. In the absence of autographs, we 
are often left with mysteries as to the original version® of a text that was written by the authors whose works we 
study. Nevertheless, even if we sometimes must adopt an agnostic position about the correct reading of a particu- 
lar text, we still are obligated to make the effort to understand the text and interpret it to the best of our abilities. 
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HISTORICIZING PROPHETIC LITERATURE: YEFET BEN ‘ELI’S 
COMMENTARY ON HOSEA AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO 
AL-QUMISI’S PITRON 
MEIRA POLLIACK* 


GENERAL BACKGROUND: YEFET’S EXEGETICAL ENTERPRISE 
AND HIS PREFACE AND COMMENTARY ON THE MINOR PROPHETS 


Yefet’s Arabic name, Abi ‘Ali al-Hasan ibn ‘Ali al-Basri, testifies to his origin or the origin of his family in the 
city of Basra in Iraq. Nonetheless, it is known from various sources that he was active in Jerusalem during the 
second half of the tenth century, and that it was there that he composed his Arabic translations and commentaries 
on all the books of the Hebrew Bible. It appears that Yefet began his extensive exegetical work with the writing of 
his commentary on the Pentateuch around 960 c.£. and that he completed it with the one he wrote on the third 
division of the Hebrew Bible (i.e., the Kétiibim) around 1000 c.£E.' 

It would appear, therefore, that Yefet dedicated himself exclusively to his translation and exegetical work 
throughout the period of the last four decades of his life without engaging — to the best of our knowledge — in 
any of the other intellectual fields, such as Hebrew linguistics and philosophy, in which other Karaite scholars of 
Jerusalem participated and even contributed independent works.’ 

From the various statements made by Yefet and interwoven into his commentaries, and from his method of 
translation and interpretation, it is evident that he saw himself as something of a link connecting, on the one 
hand, the early grammatical and exegetical Karaite tradition, which appears to have formed already in the ninth 
century in the Karaite centers of Persia and Babylonia, expressed partly in Hebrew (this was reflected in the works 





* This article represents an English revision and expansion of 
some of my earlier work on the exegetical relationship between 
Yefet and al-Qumisi, which has mainly been concentrated in the 
Hebrew introduction to Polliack and Schlossberg 2009 (see esp. 
pp. 9-40 and 70-80 therein), though some of it found its way to 
other sporadic publications. It has been a painstaking endeavor 
to bring it all under one roof within a cohesive and updated Eng- 
lish revision. This task could not have been achieved without 
the ever-forthcoming help and scholarly expertise offered by 
Dr. Michael G. Wechsler, who not only took on the major part of 
the English translation from Hebrew, but also edited the article 
and made insightful and detailed comments on its various drafts. 
Iam most grateful to Dr. Wechsler for helping me present this 
tribute to Professor Norman Golb on a topic that strongly relates 
to Professor Golb’s varied and inspirational research work and 
teaching on the occasion of his retirement. 

' The period of Yefet’s literary activity has been reconstructed 
primarily on the basis of the extant colophons in the many dif- 
ferent manuscripts of his works as well as several contemporary 
allusions in these to his own time (see Marwick 1942/43: 451-60; 
Ben-Shammai 1976). In the colophon of his commentary on Ruth 
and Song of Songs in MS BL Or. 2554 (G. Margoliouth 1965: 223- 





24, no. 301), which was copied in Ramla in A.H. 395 (= 1004/05 
C.E.), the copyist refers to Yefet as to one who is still alive, by the 
Arabic commendation ayyadahu allah (“May God sustain him!”). 
For a full and detailed inventory of all the manuscripts of Ye- 
fet’s Arabic translations and commentaries on the Hebrew Bible, 
excluding most of those in the Firkovitch Collections of the Na- 
tional Library of Russia (Saint Petersburg), see Tamani 1989 and 
1983. For a detailed inventory of the manuscripts of Yefet’s com- 
mentary on Genesis in the Firkovitch Collections, see Batat and 
Sklare 2000. On the general background of Yefet and his works, 
see Poznariski 1908: 20-30; Skoss 1931; Mann 1935: 30-31; Nemoy 
1952: 83-84; Lehrman 1967; Wechsler 2008: 3-11; 2009. 

Every one of these fields, however, is addressed by Yefet within 
the framework of his biblical-exegetical endeavor and as such 
played a significant role in paving the way for the scholarly ac- 
tivity of the Karaites in the eleventh century who refined and 
crystallized the fields of linguisitics, philosophy, halakhah, and 
biblical exegesis (see further below). Outside the field of Bible 
exegesis, Yefet wrote one work in the field of halakhah, known 
as his Séfer misvot. Yefet’s son, Levi ben Yefet, came to specialize 
in this field. 
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of Daniel al-Qimisi and Yisuf ibn Nah, among others), and, on the other hand, contemporary Karaite exegesis, 
expressed in Arabic, primarily in Jerusalem, and which reached further ideological crystallization of its methods 
by more forcefully internalizing Arabic concepts of thinking (this is reflected in the works of al-Qirgisani, Salmon 
ben Yeriham, and Yeshi‘a ben Judah, among others). 

The focus and industry expressed by Yefet in his exegetical endeavor, and his clear diligence in bringing it 
to completion, show that the provision of a Karaite translation and commentary in Arabic for every book of the 
Hebrew Bible served from the outset as a deliberate and important goal, both for him and for his target audi- 
ence, the Karaite community in Jerusalem. In this endeavor Yefet appears to have adopted a framework for a 
comprehensive and fundamental discussion of the Bible consistent with the overall Karaite perspective, proceed- 
ing methodically and without expressing preference for one book over another.’ The positioning of this broad 
aim, which possessed a quasi-public aspect to it, demonstrates the unique status of Yefet among the Karaites 
of Jerusalem. One gathers the impression that the people of his generation saw him as a commentator who was 
truly able to bear the task of establishing Karaite exegesis, facilitating its recognition as a viable alternative to 
the Rabbanite exegetical tradition.’ 

Further testifying to the high standing of Yefet among the Karaites is the fact that the organizational method 
of translation and commentary that he developed was accepted, in a fundamental and large-scale manner, by ensu- 
ing generations of exegetes. Karaites of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, such as Yeshu‘ah b. Yehudah and ‘Ali 
b. Sulayman, based themselves on Yefet’s translations of the Pentateuch when they wrote new translations that 
took into greater consideration the target language of Arabic.’ In addition, the fact that the Karaites continued 
to copy the translations and commentaries of Yefet throughout the medieval period and even translated parts 
of his writings into Hebrew, without attempting to canonize a new exegetical enterprise on the entire Hebrew 
Bible, testifies to both the depth of esteem in which his exegesis was held as well as the breadth to which it was 
accepted.° Moreover, the interpretations of Yefet spread even to Rabbanite scholars, such as Abraham ibn Ezra, 
who frequently cites from the works of Yefet in his own biblical commentaries and occasionally polemicizes with 
him in his writings.’ 

Until recently, a general trend prevailed in the study of Karaism that tended to minimize the accomplishments 
of Yefet as opposed to those of his contemporaries and successors within the circle of Karaite intellectuals in 
Jerusalem, who flourished primarily during the eleventh century. These individuals focused on specific branches of 
knowledge, among which their various specializations may be discerned, including philosophy (Joseph al-Basir),° 
the methodological study of the language of the Bible according to general linguistics (Abu °l-Faraj Hartin),? and 
independent works treating complex matters of Karaite halakhah (Levi b. Yefet, Yeshu‘ah ben Yehudah).”° It is 
possible that the tendency to diminish the importance of Yefet in respect to these later intellectuals stems from 








3 For a judicious and colorful selection of edited Judaeo-Arabic 
excerpts from Yefet’s commentaries on the Pentateuch, Prophets, 
Psalms, Job, and Proverbs, see Ben-Shammai 1977: 2:63-295. For 
an inventory of additional publications containing excerpts of 
Yefet’s biblical translations and commentaries, see Drory 1988: 
197-98; Tamani 1983: 31; and Wechsler 2008: 328 (bibliography), 
s.v. “Yefet.” The last two decades in particular have seen a signifi- 
cant and welcome increase in the preparation of critical editions 
of portions of Yefet’s biblical commentaries, of which those that 
have been published include his translation of Obadiah (Polliack 
and Schlossberg 2001b), his translations and commentaries on 
Genesis 1:1-5 (Butbul and Stroumsa 2000), the Oracles of Balaam 
in Numbers 23:6-24:25 (Avni 2003), Isaiah 53 (Alobaidi 1998), Ha- 
bakkuk chs. 1 and 3 (Livnah-Kafri 1993), Proverbs 31 (Wechsler 
2002 and 2003), Ruth (Butbul 2003), Esther (Wechsler 2008), and 
Hosea (Polliack and Schlossberg, eds., 2009). Editions currently 
in preparation include his commentaries on the Abraham and 
Joseph narratives in Genesis, Judges, and Proverbs. 

4 Primarily the Rabbanite tradition represented by Saadia Gaon 
(882-942 c.E.) and his circle. On Saadia’s exegetical activity and 
its importance in the struggle with Karaism as well as other chal- 


lenges facing Rabbanite Judaism in the East during the tenth 
century, see Drory 1988: 156-78; Ben-Shammai 1993a. 

° On the relationship of the Karaite translators of the eleventh 
century, such as Yeshi‘a b. Judah and ‘Ali b. Sulayman, to the 
translations of Yefet, see Polliack 1997: 37-64, 278-91. 

° On the plethora of copies of Yefet’s commentaries, see Ben- 
Shammai 1976; and see Tamani 1983, 1989; Schlossberg 2001, 
2004/5; Wechsler 2009. 

7 On Ibn Ezra’s relationship to Karaite scholarship generally, see 
Melammed 1975: 2:676-78. On his specific relationship to Yefet, 
see, among others, Birnbaum 1942: xliii-xlvii; Simon 1991: 138- 
39; Wechsler 2008: 71-78; Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: 97-98. 
8 Especially as it bears upon the Bible, as a component of the 
discipline of theology (Kalam), on which see Ben-Shammai 2003. 
° For the most part in keeping with the principles of the Basran 
school of Arabic linguistics at that time, on which see Khan et 
al. 2003. 

” Including extensive exegesis of specific biblical books, such as 
Leviticus (see Ben-Shammai 1987). For an example of the extent 
of Mu‘tazilite influence on the eleventh-century Jerusalem Kara- 
ites, see Sklare 2007. 
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the fact that he was not exposed to the same degree to Muslim (namely, Mu‘tazilite) theological ideas and did 
not assimilate the general Arabic (i.e., Basri) linguistic theory to the extent that characterized the members of 
the Karaite “golden age” of the eleventh century. For this reason, his writings were not endowed with the level 
of scientific sophistication evident in these others. Nonetheless, recent studies, focusing on specific aspects of 
his translations and commentaries on the Bible, have exposed the innovativeness and depth of Yefet’s exegetical 
thinking in implementing linguistic, literary, and historical tools in his analysis of the biblical text.” In light of 
this, the recognition and esteem for the unique value of his exegesis have grown even stronger among biblical 
scholars of late. Their significance is not limited to the light that they cast on the writings of Saadia Gaon or 
Abraham ibn Ezra, but also stems from the special criteria that Yefet established for studying and interpreting 
the Bible. The key role that Yefet played in the expansion and establishment of Karaite exegesis consequently 
influenced the general development of Jewish biblical exegesis during the Middle Ages throughout the lands of 
Islam, including Andalusian Spain. 

At the beginning of his commentary on the book of Hosea, Yefet includes some words of introduction on 
“the first part of the commentary on the Book of the Twelve Prophets,” which represent an essentially program- 
matic foreword, not only to the collection of the Minor Prophets, but also to the Prophetic Books as a whole. 
The reasons for this are both historical (i.e., Yefet’s perception of Hosea as one of the earliest of the prophets) 
and literary-theological (i.e., the importance he attached to the decision of those who compiled the set of books 
known as the Twelve Prophets to commence specifically with the book of Hosea). By the same token, Yefet does 
not include introductions with the rest of his commentaries on the Twelve Prophets. To his exegesis on Isaiah, 
however, he adds an introduction dealing with the general aims of prophecy (though this is much briefer than 
his introduction to Hosea, on which see below), in which Moses is presented as the “father” of the prophets, 
and consideration is given to the various degrees of divine revelation to a prophet (such as “face-to-face” and 
through the Holy Spirit).’* Not coincidentally, Yefet’s discussion of the fundamental issues relating to the books 
of prophecy deviate, in essence, from the framework of the introduction and cross over to his comment on Hosea 
1:1, since Yefet saw in the core of the book of Hosea a common structure with those of the Prophetic Books as a 
whole. Yefet thus commences his exegesis of Hosea with a programmatic introduction to the collection of pro- 
phetic literature (i.e., the second division of the Hebrew canon) as a whole, in which he proposes a theological 
explanation for the phenomenon of prophecy that addresses the issue of its necessity and benefit. His response is 
formulated according to the philosophical classification of eight “values” (man@fi‘ i.e., objectives) of prophecy. 
According to these, one can determine three primary functions that prophecy fulfills: 





" For recent studies on specific aspects of Yefet’s biblical exege- 
sis, see Alobaidi 1998; Blumfield 2001; Erder 1997, 1999; Goldstein 
2001; Polliack 1998/99, 2005a, 2008; Polliack and Schlossberg 
2001a; 2009: 9-137; Wechsler 2008. In the introductions of his 
biblical commentaries, Yefet tends to emphasize his reliance on 
prior exegetical sources — in view of which some scholars have 
been inclined to think of him primarily as a compiler and hence 
consider him as a commentator of only secondary importance, 
and representing primarily a response to the challenge posed 
by Saadia (see Ben-Shammai 1977: 1:2-7; 1985: 53-56; Birnbaum 
1942: viii-xxxiii; Marwick 1942/43: 445-46). It is more likely that 
Yefet’s declarations of reliance upon his predecessors are not to 
be taken in their simple sense (i.e., that his exegesis is primarily 
compilatory), but rather as expressions of his exegetical ideol- 
ogy as one who set himself within the well-established tradition 
(whether Karaite or Jewish) of biblical translation and exegesis. 
These declarations thus reflect an overall exegetical method ac- 
cording to which Yefet not only developed and expanded the 
exegetical tools of his predecessors, but also fashioned new and 
influential concepts. 

™ See MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. I 568, and see the discussion of Ben- 
Shammai concerning Yefet’s division of revelation into six de- 
grees (1977: 1:268-78). Furthermore, in his introduction to the 


book of Ezekiel, Yefet addresses those issues bound up with the 
specific character of its prophetic content, such as the import of 
the physical descriptions of God, both in Ezekiel and in the Bible 
generally (see MS AOS B135). Yefet’s introduction to Jeremiah, 
unfortunately, is not extant — the commentary only beginning 
from 2:18 (see MS British Library Or. 2549). 

3 For an extensive discussion of the conception of prophethood 
and prophecy (including the functions of prophecy) as held by 
Yefet as well as al-Qirgqisani, see Ben-Shammai 1977: 1:259-78. 
For an English translation of the eight categories or functions of 
prophecy in the introduction of Yefet’s commentary on Hosea, 
see Polliack and Schlossberg 2001a: 9-12, and see their further 
discussion in Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: 5-17. In the intro- 
duction to his commentary on Isaiah (see the above note), Yefet 
proposes five “benefits” (Arabic masalih) for the sake of which 
God sent his prophets. From the relatively concise discussion of 
these functions in Isaiah, it would seem that his introduction to 
this latter was written after that to Hosea, and that in Isaiah he 
is relying implicitly upon what he discussed in more detail in his 
introduction to Hosea — especially with respect to the last func- 
tion (i.e., the predicative function), which in his introduction to 
Isaiah he enumerates as the fifth, whereas in his introduction 
to Hosea, it is divided into four distinct values (i.e., values 5-8). 
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(1) a didactic function (“values” 1 and 3), whose main purpose is the traditional instruction of the words of the 
prophets; 


(2) amediatory function (“values” 2 and 4) that stresses the role of the prophet as a witness to the authenticity 
of the words of God and his concern for his people; and 


(3) a prophetic (i.e., “predictive”) function, which is essentially the forecast, revelation, and telling of the fu- 
ture (“values” 5 through 8), and whose goal is “to inform the worshippers of God what will happen in the 
future,” thus constituting a part of their material and spiritual guidance. 


It is not by coincidence that Yefet considers the forecasting of future events as a central function of the 
Prophetic Books, for in this lies their importance for those generations (like Yefet’s) that follow the prophetic 
age, “in which there are no prophets.” Careful study of the predictions of the prophets serves both to sharpen 
one’s understanding of the link between the past and the future and to strengthen each successive generation’s 
faith in God’s involvement in various events, his intentions regarding history, and the validity of his promises. 
And studying those predictions of the prophets that have been fulfilled encourages successive generations to 
find solace in “the troubles of the exile.” In other words, each generation may extract encouragement from the 
words of the prophets respecting their present situation in “the exile,” understanding that this is but a temporary 
condition subject to change and part of the long, complex, and special relationship between God and his people.” 
Indeed, it appears that this prophetic function was particularly important for the Karaite target audience of Yefet, 
who saw in the founding of the Karaite movement, and in their resettlement of the land of Israel, that rightful 
fulfillment that was to follow the admonishments in the writings of the prophets, as well as a first step toward 
the implementation of the messianic hopes and promises found therein. One can ascribe to this the relatively 
great weight that Yefet attributed to the predictive function in his introductory analysis of the aims of prophecy. 

Even so, it is important to note that the predictive function, according to Yefet, is not the same as a radical 
form of applied exegesis of the holy writings in general, nor of the prophetic literature in particular. In other 
words, he did not claim that it was possible to decipher the words of the prophets vis-a-vis the present reality as a 
sort of key to decoding the events of today — much like the way that the members of the Qumran sect treated the 
books of the prophets, as reflected in the pésharim (“commentaries”) that the members of the sect wrote on these 
books.’ The prophetic function that Yefet presented was not “prognostic” (i.e., containing advance knowledge) 
regarding the specific future of the Karaite movement; rather, it possessed a social and didactic goal, which was 
essentially to emphasize the continuing historical value of the phenomenon of biblical prophecy for the nation 
of Israel, even after they were exiled from their land, and thereby to reinforce their faith in the future redemp- 
tion — which also, like the nation’s past, clearly bears out God’s intentions regarding history. 

Indeed, Yefet anchored this prophetic function in the much broader didactic function of prophecy (which he 
even ranked first). This manner of approaching prophecy, according to which emphasis is placed on its spiritual 
and educational values, is similar in substance to the perception of prophecy in the literary sources attributed to 
the early rabbinic sages, as well as in rabbinic literature as a whole. Even so, this particular emphasis on future 
prediction as the most important aspect of biblical prophecy is nevertheless quite unique to the Karaites. This 
aspect did not find much appeal in the eyes of the early rabbinic sages or rabbinic literature generally and was 
even rejected explicitly by Saadia Gaon, apparently due to the messianic hope it occasionally produced among 
the people, and which resulted more than once in bitter disappointment or religious crisis.'° The Karaite move- 
ment, in particular, at the start of its existence, was certainly not able — and may even not have wanted — to 
ignore the predictive contents of prophecy. This was because it had come to perceive the essence of the historical 
existence of Karaism as the fundamental (though not the only) embodiment of the messianic messages found in 
the words of the prophets. In Yefet’s careful analysis of the three central functions of the prophetic literature, 








™ See Yefet’s similarly expressed sentiment with respect to the _ titude of the early rabbinic sages toward this predictive function, 
fifth function of prophecy described in the introduction of his see Urbach 1946, and see Greenshpan 1989. Saadia’s rejection of 
commentary on Isaiah, cited in the previous note. the predictive dimension of prophecy is borne out in the intro- 
5 See further Polliack 2005b, and below, pp. 161-63. duction of his commentary on Isaiah, on which see Ben-Shammai 


6 On the centrality of the predictive function of biblical proph- 1991b: 376-79. 
ecy, see, for example, Wilson 1998: 213-15. On the reserved at- 
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one can recognize his ability to stay focused on the biblical context and the original historical background of 
the books of the prophets in order to explain the phenomenon of prophecy. In fact, against this background, one 
clearly perceives his recognition of both the quality and the content of predictive prophecy, and hence its value 
for contemporary readers, which the Rabbanite tradition preferred to suppress. In the same fashion, due to the 
importance that he attached to the historical-biblical context, Yefet refrained, in most cases, from enlisting the 
prophetic literature for the political needs of the Karaite movement of his time, and thus he did not attribute to 
it, in this introduction, any practical value for understanding the Karaites’ present reality or for guiding their 
future, but rather saw in it only symbolic-spiritual value.” 


YEFET’S USE OF AL-QUMISI AS AN 
EXEGETICAL SOURCE IN HIS COMMENTARY ON HOSEA 


YEFET’S EXEGETICAL SOURCES 
In general, it is possible to divide the sources that Yefet used in his exegesis into three types: 


(1) Karaite sources, including both written commentaries drawn from the early grammatical and exegetical 
tradition (from the ninth century), which were preserved in the writings of Yasuf ibn Nah and Daniel 
al-Qimisi, and exegetical traditions that were transmitted orally and were current among members of 
Yefet’s circle, some of which were even created, apparently, within the framework of the Karaite school 
in Jerusalem during the tenth century. 


(2) Rabbinic sources, in particular the literature deriving from the early rabbinic sages, by which Yefet was in- 
fluenced and to which he occasionally refers in the course of polemicizing, adoption, or adaptation. 


(3) Muslim sources, whose influence upon Yefet is borne out in two ways. The first is in his exegetical termi- 
nology. Most of the Arabic terms that Yefet used to illuminate the literary and rhetorical processes of 
prophecy were commonly employed in Qur’anic exegesis. Yet it is difficult to determine whether Yefet 
drew them directly from Islamic texts or whether they reached him by indirect means, through the works 
of earlier Karaite grammarians and commentators. The second possibility seems more likely, since Yefet 
recasts this terminology more than once in a sense better suited to the established tradition of Jewish 
biblical exegesis. Furthermore, it appears that his attitude toward Arabic sources was neither consistent 
nor obligating.'® 


The second way in which Muslim sources appear to have exerted significant influence is with respect to Yefet’s 
overall hermeneutical outlook (and that of the Karaite Jeruslaem school at large), as reflected, for example, in 
the basic determination between allegorical exegesis (ta’wil), which abstracts a verse from its context, and literal, 
linguistic-contextual exegesis (tafsir). This subject has been examined by scholars in a variety of contexts.” 

With respect to Yefet’s exegetical methodology, it appears that his work does not reflect clear Arabic influence, 
save for the two broad realms of rhetoric and poetics.”° The fundamental tools and techniques (e.g., the structural, 
literary, and editorial ones*’) that Yefet employs at length in his analysis of prophetic texts were drawn mostly 
from the Jewish tradition of biblical exegesis — perhaps even that written in Hebrew, which played a role in the 
schism between the Karaites and Rabbanites — as well as from the early Karaite tradition. In part, they constitute 
a certain reincarnation or wider development of these traditions. 





This tendency is already evident in the commentary of Yefet’s 
predecessor Daniel al-Qumisi on Hosea, contained in his Pitrén 
shéneém ‘asar (1957; hereafter: Pitrén). 

8 Further regarding Yefet’s use of Muslim-Arabic exegetical ter- 
minology, see Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: 69-70. 

See especially Drory 1988: 119-21. With respect to the over- 
all influence of the “Arabic model” on Karaite exegesis, Drory 
distinguishes among three different levels — namely, termino- 


logical, conceptual, and methodological — and accordingly draws 
the general conclusion, which is further substantiated by the 
specific study of Yefet’s commentary on Hosea (see Polliack and 
Schlossberg 2009: 41-69, 71), that it was precisely in the realm 
of methodology that Karaite exegesis was not influenced by the 
Arabic model (p. 120). 

2° See Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: 59-69. 

21 See ibid., 41-58. 
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Regarding the Karaite sources, Yefet himself indicates his strong reliance on the Karaite exegetical tradition 
in various statements scattered throughout his commentaries, such as in his introduction to the book of Hosea: 


We shall commence our commentary on this book with what we have heard and learned from our teachers, 
may God be fully pleased with them and may He recompense them, for their students have truly benefited 
from their teaching.” 


By the term “our teachers” (Arabic mu‘alliminda), Yefet apparently intends the Karaite scholars that had pre- 
ceded him, without listing their names. One can deduce the identity of these scholars from the broad title “the 
teachers of the exile” (mu‘allimin al-jaliya), which appears elsewhere in Yefet’s exegetical corpus, such as in his 
comment on Daniel 12:13: 


We have explained this chapter according to what we have heard from the teachers of the exile (min 
mu‘allimin al-jaliya), or read in their books, so far as those theories seemed probable to us.” 


The emphasis by Yefet on the fact that he had “heard” these commentaries from his teachers may be intended to 
suggest firsthand familiarity, at least with some of them, though it may also be intended to hint at the affiliation 
of these teachers with Karaite circles. 

In his attitude toward the Karaite exegetical tradition, Yefet in fact makes the three-part distinction among 
what he “heard” from his teachers, what he “read” in their books, and what constituted his personal belief, as 
attested in the following excerpt from the introduction to his commentary on Genesis: 


We now begin with a translation of the words of this book and an explanation of its meanings, in accordance 
with what we have heard from our teachers, the Interpreters (mu‘allimina ’l-mufassirin), and what we have 
read in the books of bygone scholars (fi kutub al-madiyyin) — may God be pleased with them all — and in 
accordance with what occurs to us as being correct.”4 


Statements of this sort indicate clearly that Yefet saw his work as being strongly connected to the work of preced- 
ing Karaite exegetes, the latter of which are represented by two groups: exegetes whose books (or opinions) he 
knew from reading, but with whom he had no personal acquaintance (figures that come to mind in this respect 
are Ya‘qub al-Qirqisani and Daniel al-Qimisi), and exegetes under whom he studied either personally and/or in 
their company, via oral and group instruction (quite likely even in the Jerusalem “school”), whose origins he knew 
to be in “the exile” — that is, in the Karaite centers in Babylonia and Persia (such as, perhaps, Yusuf ibn Nuh). 

Yefet’s strong allegiance to Karaite exegesis is also borne out by his efforts to give it suitable expression, wher- 
ever possible, within the framework of his own exegetical endeavor. This may be seen, for instance, in the many 
instances in his commentary where he directs the reader’s attention to the existence of a widespread exegetical 
tradition, such as in his comment on Hosea 13:1: “other interpretations regarding this verse have been made, al- 
though I am abridging my mention of them.” His meticulousness in pointing out that he had not presented every 
opinion relating to the verse, even after presenting a number of possible interpretations, is not mere rhetoric. 








2 Due to the extensive use of citations in this article from Yefet’s 
commentary on Hosea, I have chosen, rather than to cite the 
Judaeo-Arabic text in each instance, to refer the reader, as here, 
to the recently edited Judaeo-Arabic text and its Hebrew transla- 
tion in Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: ad loc. 
3 Translated, with minor adjustment by me, per D. S. Margo- 
liouth 1889: 86; Arabic text (151): W CY & He padi lis 3 Liss as, 
pte Balls Ley Aled pales ge bane bb ger ye Ga’ al, See also Ye- 
fet’s Hebrew proem to his commentary on Song of Songs (Bargés 
1884: 1): nyAw OPwh Pw IDO Tind> on YD bow notya bnnK 
mya ya°7 7 WwRE ,o-aMb °p °2TK (“I shall commence — 
with the help of the One who grants wisdom to every teacher 
— to interpret the book of the Song of Songs [according to what] 
my ears have heard from the mouth of interpreters who have 
instructed and taught the children of the exile”). 
24 ND JONA Taxa podom axgnsbx gin Oxads Aajnna sna pn am 
ony (Roe pends ana°p giaip xni proanbsy arabyn ya xipno 


INI TIX NID NID NN apna Pynix (Butbul and Stroumsa 2000: 86 
[Hebrew trans.: 145]; English translation here given per Wechsler 
2008: 35). 

5 To be sure, one might argue that Yefet’s use of the expression 
“we have heard” (sama‘n@) is not in fact literally intended, but 
rather is employed to inject a necessary shade of heterogeneity 
into his relationship to the statements of his predecessors. Nev- 
ertheless, as borne out by the ensuing discussion, it would seem 
that Yefet does indeed distinguish between exegetical views that 
he accessed via written works and those that he himself heard 
firsthand. See in this respect Yefet’s comment on Hosea 4:19, 
which he interprets as an allusion to Jeroboam b. Nebat: “This is 
the most likely explanation that I have heard of this verse” (Pol- 
liack and Schlossberg 2009: 175 [text]; 314 [Hebrew trans.]). It is 
worth noting that this explanation does not at all accord with 
the comment of al-Qiimisi ad loc. (as far as it has been preserved). 
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Here, as in most of the cases, it evinces his desire to convey the rich exegetical tradition at whose feet he was edu- 
cated, and to which he felt a clear obligation, both on an intellectual level and on a personal level, in his exegetical 
endeavor encompassing all the books of the Hebrew Bible. He saw in this labor a summation and utilization of 
Karaite exegesis both of his own time as well as of the generations that preceded him (from the ninth century). 

In his commentary on Hosea, this feeling of responsibility expresses itself in a number of places, such as in his 
words on the phrase So I bought her for me for fifteen pieces of silver (3:2). Yefet first offers a literal interpretation of 
his own, but afterwards takes pains to present a complex allegorical interpretation — to which he is clearly not 
sympathetic — that the number fifteen represents the three Patriarchs and the twelve sons of Jacob. It appears 
that no parallel to such an interpretation exists in the midrashic literature of the early rabbinic sages, and it is 
possible that he was in fact expressing a view that was popular among Karaite exegetes. The apologetic tone of 
Yefet is quite obvious in this case: 


Many commentators have opined that there are (other) allegorical interpretations” to this verse, though in 
this they have disagreed. Of these I have seen fit to mention those that are most reasonable, whereas those 
that are unlikely [lit., “remote”] I have set aside. 


On several occasions Yefet expresses his own opinion or personal preference only after surveying the views of 
other “commentators,” introducing the favored view — whether his own or an existing one — with such expres- 
sions as “to me/us the most reasonable (explanation) is ....”?” 

It appears that, in this way, Yefet sought to position himself openly as the educational product of the Karaite 
exegetical tradition, or “school,” thereby exhibiting a pronounced humility, which — in his case — was not arti- 
ficial, but reflects, in fact, the relatively large place that he granted in his commentaries to the views of others 
and the respect that he attributed even to opinions with which he disagreed (including those of the early rab- 
binic sages’*). This tolerant approach apparently issued not only from the conclusive nature of his work, but also 
from the unique and calm nature of Karaite discourse on the Bible as it took shape during the second half of the 
tenth century. The intense polemicizing that characterized the early period of Karaism (such as in the writings 
of al-Qumisi and Salmon ben Yeriham) abated to a certain extent and made way for a more balanced and practi- 
cal discussion of the biblical text. As such, it indicates a more mature and developed stage with respect to the 
self-identity and self-confidence of the new religious movement. The Karaite ethos, which emphasized (inter 
alia) the individual value of studying the Bible and of every individual’s ability to take part in the discussion, also 
contributed to the development of Yefet’s open-minded style in this regard. 

Another characteristic of the Karaite ethos is the practice of anonymous citation from the opinions of vari- 
ous exegetes, a practice that Yefet maintained diligently throughout his commentaries — and which makes the 
precise identification of his sources much more difficult. This practice is undoubtedly deliberate and reflective 
of the egalitarian ideology that strongly characterized the Karaite movement from its outset, according to which 
all exegesis was acceptable as long as it withstood the tests of logic, and the opinion of one exegete could not be 
preferred above that of another due to his personal background or other external reasons. Yefet gave clear and 
crystallized expression to this ideology in a famous remark found in his commentary on Zechariah 5:8, in which he 
integrates sayings attributed by him to the founders of Karaism, ‘Anan ben David and Benjamin al-Nahawandi:” 


Throughout the ages, our people (the Karaites) have studied and sought after these principles. Each one 
would say what appeared in his eyes as the truth ... each one expressed his opinion and sought to prove it 
according to proofs regarding the veracity of his words ... as did Anan (b. David), who said, “Search Scripture 
well and do not rely on my opinion.” So too said Benjamin (al-Nahawandi) at the end of (one of his books), 
“I, Benjamin, am but one among thousand and tens of thousands; I am neither a prophet nor a prophet’s son, etc. 








*6 “That ... interpretations” — Arabic an lahu ta?wil, by which it 
is possible that Yefet means, precisely, not that there are in fact 
legitimate, alternative explanations to the one he himself cites 
earlier, but in fact that there is an alternative method of interpreta- 
tion that encompasses a number of possible explanations, some 
of which are “reasonable” and some of which are “remote.” On 
Yefet’s use of the term ta’wil, see Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: 70. 
°7 See the excerpt from his introduction to Genesis cited in n. 
24 above. 


8 On Yefet’s use of early rabbinic sources, see, inter alios, Pol- 
liack and Schlossberg 2009: 84-92; Wechsler 2008: 58-66. 

9 For the sources of this comment, and for a discussion of the 
sayings there attributed to ‘Anan and Benjamin, see Ben-Sham- 
mai 1992: 15-16; 1993b: 327-30; Frank 2004: 22-32; Polliack 1999: 
303-08; Wechsler 2008: 36-38 (from this last of whom the present 
translation, from “... as did Anan,’ is cited). 
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(Amos 7:14).” And so too has every one of the Karaite scholars (done); they have followed this same practice 
and held fast to that which seems true to them, while exhorting the people to search (for themselves) — to 
the extent that one may even disagree with his father without his father saying to him, “Why do you dis- 
agree with me?” And in the same manner a student (may disagree) with his teacher. 


The practice of anonymous citation, according to which one is constrained from even mentioning the given 
name of an exegete, much less the name of their father or genealogical line (see, e.g., the names “‘Anan” and 
“Benjamin” in the above quote), becomes especially evident in the later writings of Yefet. This was part of the 
struggle that the Karaites carried on against the Rabbanite establishment as a whole, according to which the 
lineage of a scholar, as “the son of” or as “the student of so-and-so,” served as a factor of serious weight in one’s 
acceptance to the scholarly elite, and even inserted itself as a central convention in Rabbanite-rabbinic literature, 
when introducing one or another opinion.*° 

In light of the factors considered above, one must be careful not to conclude that Yefet’s eclecticism is borne 
out merely in citation-compilation, for his eclecticism does not overshadow his originality as a commentator who 
ultimately developed a personal and innovative exegetical approach to the Bible. This eclecticism is fundamentally 
a matter of style that reflects the worldview of Yefet and the Karaite intellectual environment that encouraged 
critical investigation, in the framework of which Yefet undertook his exegetical endeavor. 


DANIEL AL-QUMISI 


Of all the sources known to us, it appears that the exegesis of Daniel al-Qumisi, who undoubtedly preceded 
Yefet, had a profound influence on the latter’s approach to the prophetic literature of the Bible. 

Daniel al-Qimisi was an early Karaite commentator of the ninth century, and there can be no doubt that Yefet 
was well acquainted with his commentary on the Twelve (Minor) Prophets in its entirety — despite the fact that 
Yefet does not once refer to al-Qumisi by name or explicitly cite his book, entitled Pitron shéném ‘asar.*! At the 
most, he refers to him by the expression “another commentator.”*’ Al-Qumisi was known as a charismatic thinker 
who led the Karaites at the time of their arrival in Palestine around 880, and who firmly established the status of 
Jerusalem as the Karaites spiritual center.*’ In addition to his public activity, attested in the form of missives and 
polemical writings, he left behind him a number of commentaries on the Bible, usually written in Hebrew and 
peppered with Persian and Arabic glosses.** Al-Qumisi’s most important commentary is undoubtedly that on the 





°° In general such opinions/interpretations are presented via a 
chain of names of specific sages, who handed down what they 
received firsthand from their own teachers (i.e., “R. so-and-so 
said in the name of R. so-and-so ...”). On the nature of the anony- 
mous citations in the works of Yusuf ibn Nth, Khan writes (2000: 
16-17), “One consequence of this [i.e., the practice of anony- 
mously citing views] is that one particular opinion is not given 
authority by virtue of its attribution to a specific scholar. There 
is no attempt, therefore, to advocate an opinion on the basis of 
the authority of the person who expressed it.... The practice of 
presenting various views on an issue appears also to have had 
a pedagogical purpose. It encouraged inquiry and engagement 
rather than passive acceptance of authority ... in some cases dif- 
ferences of opinion may have been presented as hypothetical 
alternatives by Ibn Nth himself. This applies especially to views 
introduced by the formula yugal, which could be translated in a 
modal sense ‘it may be said?” 

31 Thus is the book designated by the copyist of the major surviv- 
ing manuscript of this work (dated to 1302 c.E.) — i.e., MS NLR 
Yevr. II A 113 (IMHM no. 64027), fol. 82v: wy ov1w WIND AT. See 
also the copyist’s note on fol. 26v attributing the commentary 
to “Daniel ben Moses.” 

32 On the technique of anonymous citation in Karaite literature, 
see n. 26 above and, inter alios, Wechsler 2008: 38-40. On the 
description “another commentator,” see the discussion below. 





33 On Daniel al-Qumisi and his biblical commentaries, see Mann 
1935: 18-28; Gil 1983: 1:632-37. On the period of his emigration 
to Jerusalem at the head of a group of Karaites around 880, see 
Ben-Shammai 1981, 1991a: 267-72. Marwick (1961) rejected al- 
Qumisi’s authorship of the Pitrén by arguing that it was an elev- 
enth-century Hebrew translation of a work originally composed 
in Arabic. Wieder (1962: 265-69) in turn rebutted this argument 
via comparison of the Pitrén to other texts unquestionably writ- 
ten by al-Qimisi, all of which (including the Pitrén) are similarly 
characterized by the presence of Arabic and Persian glosses. The 
consensus of subsequent scholarship has been in favor of Wie- 
der’s position (see Polliack 1997: 31-36, and the bibliographical 
survey there in n. 33). 

34 In this use of language one may also perceive an expression of 
the Karaites’ ideological endeavor in the ninth century to estab- 
lish Hebrew-language exegesis as a counter-alternative to Ara- 
maic as employed in talmudic-rabbinic literature. This practice, 
at any rate, lost traction among the subsequent generation of 
Karaite littérateurs, who gradually passed on to Arabic as the 
language of composition for their exegetical-theological writings 
(see Drory 1988: 44-46; Erder 1998a: 77-79). For a list of addi- 
tional exegetical works by al-Qumisi, see Polliack 1997: ad loc. cit. 
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Twelve (Minor) Prophets, since it represents the earliest example of a programmatic, cohesive, and continuous 
Jewish Bible commentary on a large and self-contained portion of the Bible, in which the citation of the opening 
Hebrew words or phrase of each biblical verse does not function as an editorial device (as is generally the case in 
midrashic compilations). Moreover, al-Quimisi developed a “double-layered” interpretive method on the Minor 
Prophets in which he invariably shifts from a linguistic-contextual-historical reading of the prophetic text to an 
actualizing reading of its meaning.*° It does not appear that Yefet knew al-Qimisi personally, since he was active 
some dozens of years after him, during the second half of the tenth century; yet Yefet’s familiarity with the Pitron 
— albeit not necessarily the same version that has come down to us — is apparent from the plethora of examples 
in his commentary on Hosea. These examples bear witness not simply to the influence of individual comments on 
Yefet, but in fact to the very strong and determinative presence of al-Qumisi’s exegesis and exegetical perspec- 
tive in Yefet’s own mindset as an exegete — thus demonstrating the extent to which al-Qumisi had been accepted 
among the generation of Karaites who came after him in Jerusalem. 

Various aspects of the relationship between Yefet and al-Qimisi have have been uncovered in the comparative 
study of their respective works on Hosea.*° The intention here is to clarify the principle directions of this influ- 
ence, which may be divided into five types, according to Yefet’s method of relating (by adoption or rejection) to 
the double-layered comments made by al-Qumisi’s with regard to Hosea: 


Type 1: Adopting al-Qumisi’s Linguistic-Contextual Reading, While Acknowledging It as That of “Another 
Commentator” 


As previously noted, Yefet alternately uses three general terms when introducing opinions with which he was 
familiar from among the Karaite exegetes: “teachers” (mu‘allimin), “predecessors” (madiyyin), and, the most com- 
mon, “commentator” (or “commentators”), often combined with the adjective “another” (thus: mufassir akhir). In 
specific cases, although not in all of them, an opinion cited in the name of “another commentator” corresponds 
or closely resembles the opinion reflected in the linguistic-contextual layer of discussion in al-Qumisi’s exegesis 
on Hosea.*’ Thus, for example, one of the possible interpretations that Yefet attributes to “another commentator” 
is that the expression °2727 °nat in Hosea 8:13 could refer to “gifts” (Arabic ‘ataya): 


Another commentator has said that this refers to sacrifices dedicated to the Lord of the Universe, and 
therefore it says habhdbay, meaning that they are “my gifts” (‘ataydya), yet they were considered unworthy 
because (the people) sacrificed them at the high places. They had numerous altars on which they offered 
sacrifice, supposing that this would be pleasing before God, and thus He makes clear that He was not pleased 
with this, as he says (in following), for the LorD accepts them not. This commentator, moreover, has cited proof 
for his view — namely, Scripture’s statement, but the high places were not taken away; the people still sacrificed 
and burned incense at the high places (2 Kgs 22:44). It is also said that (the prophet) is referring by this state- 
ment (in Hos 8:13) to the sacrifices that Israel offers in the exile in a place without “gates” or “boundaries,” 
as prescribed in their Torah (fi shari‘atihi). 


On the linguistic-contextual level of al-Qumisi’s commentary ad loc., this explanation is offered: “habhabay 
means ‘my gifts’”;** however, at the actualizing level, al-Qumisi suggests that it refers to the custom of eating meat 








35 On the novelty of al-Qiumisi’s exegetical work, see the words 
of M. Zucker (1959: 203): “The few incomplete remnants of (al- 
Qimisi’s) commentary are not enough to provide a sufficiently 
clear example of this important Karaite’s exegetical activity. 
Nonetheless, we may discern in these remnants the principles 
of an exegetical approach that are quite worthy of distinction. 
We find in them a philological approach to the interpretation 
of words, a clear effort to thoroughly grasp the overall import 
of the verses, and the examination of the relationship and con- 
nections between individual verses and individual ideas.” See 
also the discussions of Ben-Shammai 1985: 43-46; Drory 1988: 
108 n. 9; and Polliack 1997: 23-36. For a detailed discussion of his 
“double-layered” approach to the Minor Prophets, see Polliack 
2003: 372-88. 


3° Both commentators, for instance, disclose an array of multi- 
biblical allusions to the narratives of Micah’s idol judg 17-18) 
and the concubine of Gibeah (Judg 19-21), on both of which see 
further below. 

37 For instances in which the explanation cited by Yefet and at- 
tributed to “another commentator” does not accord with that 
of al-Qtimisi, see his comments (per the text and notes cited ad 
loc. in Polliack and Schlossberg 2009) on Hosea 5:5 (n. 28), 5:6 (n. 
37), and 5:10 (n. 45). 

38 (Nonaain OF °anaN (Pitrdn, 13). Notwithstanding the clear lexi- 
cal parallel, Yefet’s explanation of these “gifts” in the present 
context is not attested in the Pitron, in view of which it may 
be possible that Yefet’s text reflects a different recension of al- 
Qumisi’s commentary. A comparison of the text ad loc. in Mar- 
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in exile, which some of the Karaites opposed. This being so, it appears that by referring to “another commenta- 
tor,’ Yefet was in fact presenting the linguistic-contextual proposal of al-Qimisi, according to which the word 
habhabay is derived from the root y-h-v (“to give”) and therefore defined as “gifts” — that is, sacrifices offered to 
God at the high places. So too, in adding “It is also said” (wa-qila), Yefet is referring to the actualization that al- 
Qimisi (and possibly even other Karaite exegetes) adopted with respect to this verse, according to which it was 
taken to refer to the meat sacrifices made to God while in exile (outside the land of Israel), which are considered 
under the heading of “meat of desire” (i.e., béSar ta’ava; see b. Hullin 16b).°? 

Another example may be found in one of the alternative explanations that Yefet cites in his comment on the 
phrase they have gone astray in their carousing (oxad 10) in Hosea 4:18: 


Another commentator explains that the reason for saying OX20 10 is that, because Ephraim is attached to 
idols (v. 17), their (healthy) disposition — that is, their life of ease — has passed away; they commit wanton 
deeds and are enamored with offering “presents” to idols, which are a disgrace both in-and-of themselves 
as well as to those who worship them. He then refers to those who were doing this, making clear that it is 
was the ruling elite of the nation — for this reason the nation was destroyed, because their leaders were 
the first to act in this way. 


The view that the expression ax20 19 is a symbolic reference to the loss of the Jewish people’s “life of ease” 
as a result of the (deviant) tendency of its leadership to engage in idol worship is also attested in the comment 
of al-Qumisi ad loc.: 


(This refers to) the present time, in the exile, when Israel has gone astray like a wayward heifer (see Hos 4:16), 
and as a result of which their feasting and drinking in the ease [literally, “joy”] of their land has ceased ... 
that which they loved in their land — namely, the threshing floor and the wine press — has passed away 
from them in the exile; shame and disgrace is upon their protectors — their leaders — and all who trusted 
in them.*° 


Type 2: Adopting al-Qumisi’s Linguistic-Contextual Reading, without Acknowledging It as That of “Another 
Commentator” 


In numerous instances one finds a complete parallel between, on the one hand, the opinion of al-Qumisi or 
the central elements of his comment, as preserved in the Pitrén, and, on the other hand, the interpretation pro- 
posed by Yefet, even where Yefet refrains from explicitly referring to “another commentator.” To be sure, it may 
be possible that any one of these instances represents a coincidental similarity in which the same interpretation 
was independently formulated by the two exegetes, or in which they may both be relying on a previous Karaite 
source.’ Nonetheless, the nature of these parallels implies in most instances the specific borrowing not only of 
the exegetical solution itself but also of the method of interpretation. Thus, for example, Yefet interprets the 
expression °n9° 73x] in Hosea 7:15 as an allusion to the torments of Israel in the wilderness, on the basis of the 
verse and you shall know in your heart that, as a man chastises (19°) his son, the LoRD your God is chastising you (79°79; 
Deut 8:5). This interpretation is identical to that of al-Qimisi ad loc. in which the same supporting verse is cited.” 





kon’s edition — which is known to contain transcriptional errors 
— with that in the original (and mostly unique) manuscript (see 
n. 31 above) does not, in this instance, offer anything new. 

3° On the term “exile” (Hebrew galit; Arabic jdliya) in Karaite 
writings, see Erder 1998a: 64-70. On the attitude of the Kara- 
ites toward eating meat while in exile and on the abstention of 
the “Mourners of Zion” from eating meat at all, see Erder 1995; 
1998b; 2001; 2004: 215-17. 

40 Pitron, 7. It is unclear whether al-Qimisi intends the term 
“exile” here in an actualizing sense (i.e., the Diaspora), or wheth- 





er in fact his reference is to the historical exile of the northern 
tribes concerning whom Hosea is prophesying. 

“ The option of a third, shared source is also possible, of course, 
in those instances where Yefet cites a view under the attribution 
to “another commentator” that does not concur with the view 
of al-Qimisi. See, for example, their comments on the expres- 
sion 4x8 °N7?7) in Hosea 4:5 (Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: ad 
loc. and n. 26). 

4? See Pitron, 11-12. 
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Another example, which, though not demonstrating the same precise degree of similarity as the previous, 
still testifies to the borrowing of a central (and rare) idea found elsewhere only in the commentary of al-Qimisi, 
is Yefet’s comment on the statement they shall return to Egypt (Hos 8:13): 


(The Prophet Hosea) announced that they are returning thence in order to live in Egypt and to do those 
deeds such as God — the Sublime — forbade them to do, as it is said, You shall not do as is done in the land 
of Egypt in which you have dwelt (Lev 18:3); and so too did some people from among the Ten Tribes return 
(thence), and the last ones to return were Johanan b. Kareah and his adherents.” 


Since the story of the resettling of Johanan b. Kareah and his men in Egypt is recalled also in the commentary of 
Daniel al-Qumisi to Hosea 7:16, the resemblance would not seem to be coincidental.** 


Type 3: Adopting al-Qumisi’s Linguistic-Contextual Reading, while Rejecting His Actualizing Reading 


The level of Yefet’s familiarity with (and complex relationship to) al-Qimisi’s commentary is also apparent 
in his tendency to refrain from citing the latter’s explanations exactly at the point where al-Qumisi shifted from 
a linguistic-contextual discussion of the biblical text to an actualizing discussion of its application. Yefet con- 
sciously ignores this layer of interpretation, consistent with his general tendency to minimize the actualizing 


trend in his exegesis. 


Thus, for example, in his commentary on the statement I shall not punish your daughters when they engage in 
harlotry, nor your brides when they commit adultery (Hos 4:14), Yefet notes that 


another commentator explains the expression I shall not punish your daughters as meaning, “If you, who are 
men of understanding and discernment, engage in idol worship, how am I to punish your young daughters 
or your brides who are under your authority and do what you command them? Indeed, I shall not punish 
them, but rather I shall punish you, since you instructed them so that they should be attached to harlotry 
and offer sacrifices with prostitutes!” 


Al-Qimisi’s comment ad loc. indeed expresses the same sentiment: 


Their fathers and their mothers are the perverters of their daughters ... and a nation that does not under- 
stand will be trampled (Hos 4:14b) — i.e., and a father and a mother who did not know and did not under- 
stand this matter concerning how to safeguard (their daughters) in their childhood, who consequently 
incite them to lasciviousness, will be trampled and will cry out to no effect (Pitron, 7). 


At the same time, remaining faithful to his method, al-Qumisi adds to this explanation an actualized layer, 
according to which the passage also hints at the tendency of the Rabbanites to hire non-Jewish women in order 
to raise their daughters. It would appear that Yefet ignored this actualizing layer both here and in numerous 
other instances, not because he lacked knowledge of them, since here and there actualizations do indeed appear 
in Yefet’s commentary,* but because of his strong allegiance to his historical-literary approach to prophecy.”® 








3 See Jeremiah 41:16-43:8. 

“4 See Pitron, 12. People claiming to be descendants of Johanan b. 
Kareah are also mentioned by al-Qirqisani as one of the “sects” 
of Judaism (see Anwar 1.2.10; Nemoy 1952: 51). For additional 
examples of clear overlap between the commentaries on Hosea 
of Yefet and al-Qumisi, whether or not the view is attributed by 
Yefet to “another commentator,” see their respective comments 
(per the text and notes cited ad loc. in Polliack and Schlossberg 
2009) on 1:1-5, 6-9; 2:1-3, 4-15; 4:5, 14, 18; 5:1; 6:8-9; 7:4, 8, 11, 
12; 8:6, 9; 9:5, 7, 8, 12, 14, 15, 17; 10:1, 7, 11; 11:3, 4, 8; 12:4; 13:3, 
6, 9, 11, 13, 14; 14:4. 

* To be sure, among these actualizations are those which clearly 
attest to Yefet’s borrowing from this same layer in al-Qumisi’s 
commentary — for example, Yefet’s derivation of 1x4 in the ex- 
pression bbw PIX (Hos 5:11) from the root 711: “because he 


has gone after a commandment of men learned by rote (Isa 29:13)” — 
which is an actualizing allusion to the practices of the Rabbanites 
in language almost identical to that of al-Qimisi ad loc. (Pitrén, 
8): PT ONT a> DWIX NSD NT I INN a ANK D971 11 7D 
nwm nin nx 1397 Xo naxX ant (“because they have run 
and went after them — after sav [JPSV: ‘filth’], which is a com- 
mandment [misvat] of men learned by rote [Isa 29:13] ...”). 

“© For additional examples of what would appear to be inten- 
tional disregard by Yefet of the actualizing layer in al-Qumisi’s 
commentary — while occasionally adopting linguistic or literary 
explanations from the linguistic-contextual layer of Pitrén — see 
their respective comments (per the text and notes cited ad loc. 
in Polliack and Schlossberg 2009) on 2:8, 15; 4:1-2, 4-8; 5:5-6, 10; 
6:5; 7:1, 3, 5, 6; 8:10, 12; 9:1, 11, 13; 10:1, 12, 13; 11:7; 12:1, 7-10, 
15; 13:15. 
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In the three types of influence that we have discussed up to this point, Yefet tends to give expression to the 
linguistic-contextual layer of al-Qumisi’s exegesis of Hosea, whether by means of linguistic or literary interpreta- 
tions. Even so, it is clear that Yefet was a commentator who thought independently and did not blindly adopt the 
explanations of al-Qumisi, but rather chose to reiterate them when he perceived that they sat well with his histori- 
cal-literary approach to the writing. For this reason, there are not a few instances wherein Yefet chose not to adopt 
the linguistic-contextual suggestions of al-Qimisi and therefore appears to have rejected them.’ I must clarify, 
however, just how Yefet treated the explanations presented in the actualizing layer of al-Qumisi’s commentary. 


Type 4: Disputing al-Qumisi’s Actualizing Reading 


One way in which al-Qumisi approached this layer was by means of hidden polemic, which highlights Yefet’s 
tendency toward historicization in places where al-Qimisi prefers an actualizing interpretation (on which see 
further p. 163ff. below). A good example is Yefet’s comment on Hosea 7:14: 


In saying, And they have not cried out to Me, He means that when the curse (see Deut 28:20) overtook them 
they did not cry out to Me wholeheartedly, for then I would have dispelled all their troubles. Instead, they 
wail upon their beds in seclusion, lamenting their loss of prosperity; and they do not acknowledge that 
it is ] who have smitten them with the curse, but rather they say, “A chance event has befallen us, just as 
befalls the Gentiles.” 


While Yefet ensures that his historical-contextual explanation remains within the confines of the biblical 
context, al-Qumisi interprets the words and they have not cried out as relating to the argument between the Karaites 
and the Rabbanites over the status of the land of Israel and the commandment to return thereto: 


They have not cried out and they have not returned so as to cry out to me with their hearts, and to mourn 
and to wail on their beds and to weep over the land, the wheat and the barley, and the new grain and new 
wine that have been taken from them (Pitrén, 11). 


A more pronounced example of Yefet’s opposition to al-Qumisi’s actualizing method may be found in his 
comment on Hosea 6:1.*° Yefet emphasizes that “they were expressing this statement to each other at that time.” 
He then adds the paraphrase and further explanation: 


“Come in order to return to the Lord of the Universe,” (which they were saying) because there were no 
prophets calling them to repentance, and because they had discerned that deliverance would not come to 
them through the repentance of individuals, but rather through the repentance of the people as a whole. 
Thus, each of them would entreat the other to turn back to the Lord of the Universe, instead of a prophet 
calling them to repentance and they paying him no mind. 


It would appear that by stressing that the verse was stated “at that time” — that is, at the time of Hosea — 
Yefet is expressing a certain degree of opposition to the comment of al-Qumisi on this passage, according to which 
the words Come, let us return represent “the declaration of the Lord (delivered) by his prophets to Israel which is 
in the exile — (to wit): ‘Say, each man to his neighbor, “Come, let us return””” (Pitrén, 9). According to al-Qumisi, 
therefore, these were the words of God calling for the repentance of Israel through his prophets, and they were 
intended primarily for the coming generations — including the generation of al-Qumisi himself, as the continu- 
ation of his commentary on verses 1 and 2 indicates. Yefet, by contrast, applies characteristic historicization to 
this verse, arguing that the prophet Hosea was directly citing the perspective of some of his contemporaries.” 








47 See, for example, the comments of Yefet and al-Qimisi (per the 
text and notes cited ad loc. in Polliack and Schlossberg 2009) on 
8:4, 10; 9:7, 9, 16; 10:6, 8, 9, 10; 11:9, 11; 12:5; 13:1, 13, 14. 

48 And they have not cried out to Me in their hearts when they wail 
upon their beds; for new grain and new wine they corrupt themselves 
and turn away from Me. 

4° Come, let us turn back to the Lor, for He has attacked, but He can 
heal us; He has wounded us, but He can bandage us. 


°° Nonetheless, in the continuation of his comment on this verse, 
Yefet also offers an actualizing explanation applied to “the cap- 
tives of sin in Jacob” (apy°a yw» aw) — that is, the Karaites. For 
additional examples of clear disagreement with al-Qumisi, see 
their comments (per the text and notes cited ad loc. in Polliack 
and Schlossberg 2009) on 8:14 (n. 89); 9:3 (n. 23); 10:12 (n. 124). 
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Type 5: Moderating al-Qumisi’s Actualizing Reading 


It should be noted, finally, that in isolated instances Yefet tends to moderate especially sharp actualizations 
that appear in the commentary of al-Qumisi, opting instead for a more indirect or softer allusion to the con- 
temporary situation of the Karaites.°' Thus, for example, Yefet perceived in Hosea’s words in 14:2°* a message of 
comfort for 


the people of the exile, upon whom the threat of the Lord of the Universe has been realized, for He an- 
nounces that they (still) have both hope and a remnant, as well as a remedy to which they can take recourse 
and so recover from these afflictions by which they have been afflicted. Thus He says, (as it were,) “Repent, 
O Israel, of these sins that you have committed and abide by the Torah, which is your remedy and your 
health, for you have stumbled into the hand of the enemy and fallen into a grave sickness on account of 
your iniquity, for you have abandoned the worship of the Lord of the Universe — who (alone) is worthy of 
worship — and have (instead) worshipped that which is beneath Him and which has no ability either to 
bless those whose worship it or afflict those who forsake worshipping it. 


Within the immediate context of these words, Yefet’s reference is to the exiles from the kingdom of Israel. At 
the same time, however, it appears that an actualizing tone relating to the exiles of his own day had crept into 
his exegesis, for his statement “and abide by the Torah” (wa-’sta‘mil al-tora) has no basis in the explicit words of 
Hosea and would therefore seem intended to emphasize the need to “abide by” the written law (as opposed to 
the oral law). This tone grows even stronger in his comment on the third verse of the same chapter. Al-Qumisi, 
on his part, construes verses 1-3 in a clearly actualized manner, according to which they describe two stages of 
regret among the “people of the exile”: repentance and prayer, by which he would appear to be alluding to the 
awakening of the Karaite movement and their resettlement in Palestine, in which the reciting of prayers was one 
of their principle occupations.°? 


YEFET’S HISTORICIZING READING OF HOSEA IN COMPARISON TO 
AL-QUMISI’S ACTUALIZING TENDENCY 


As mentioned above, Daniel al-Qumisi inaugurated a “double-layered” reading of the Minor Prophets, in which 
two different — and in fact clearly contradictory — approaches to the understanding of the prophetic text stand 
out. The first is the linguistic-contextual (and to some extent historical) one, by which al-Qimisi interprets the 
biblical text according to lexical, syntactical, structural, and rhetorical criteria intended to position the mean- 
ing of the text within the framework of literary and historical boundaries. In this way, as many scholars have 
argued, al-Qumisi is distinguished for having blazed a new trail for Jewish biblical exegesis — for having been 
the first, or among the very first, medieval commentators to methodically implement the “péshat” approach to 
the biblical text. 

Nonetheless, a second approach stands out in the commentary of al-Qumisi, one that scholarship has called 
“prognostic,” “messianic,” and even “pesher-like,” but which I have chosen to call “actualizing,” which attempts to 
discover a symbolic layer in the biblical text that alludes to the history of the Karaite movement and its present- 
day struggles — in other words, to the “actualities” of the exegete’s own period. Some have seen in this trend 
a fundamental similarity to the exegetical approach of the “pésharim” on the Prophetic Books written by the 
members of the Dead Sea Scrolls (hereafter: DSS) sect between the second century B.c.£. and the first century 


c.E., in which they decipher the prophecies from their beginning to their end as secret texts that teach about 








51 See also the above discussion concerning Yefet’s approach to _ see their respective comments (per the text and notes cited ad 
the prophetic literature of the Hebrew Bible and his preservation loc. in Polliack and Schlossberg 2009) on 2:1-3; 4:6; 5:1, 11; 6:1; 
of actualizing trend. 9:3, 4, 5; 11:9, 11. 

>? Return, O Israel, to the LorD your God, for you have fallenon account *4 Seen. 35 above. 

of your iniquity. 

°3 See Pitron, 24. For additional examples of Yefet’s moderating 

of actualizations that appear in the commentary of al-Qumisi, 
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both the details of life for their sect as well as the immediate, anticipated future.°° On the basis of this similarity 
and other shared elements, various scholars have argued that early Karaite exegesis was somehow influenced 
by DSS literature, or that certain texts were transferred to the Karaites through living remnants of the sect, or 
that the Karaites discovered the texts upon their arrival in the land of Israel.*° As I have argued elsewhere, the 
similarity between the modest actualizations of scripture in early Karaite exegesis and the “pesher” approach 
does not indicate either direct or indirect influence by DSS literature upon the Karaites. This is in fact an essen- 
tially phenomenological similarity, reflective of a common, non-literal exegetical approach to the reading of the 
biblical text — an approach that is likewise reflective, in both cases, of the wider exegetical method of “midrash” 
employed by the early rabbinic sages.°’ 

Al-Qumisi tends to apply these two opposing approaches within the framework of a functional analysis, 
thereby enabling them to co-exist side by side despite their contradictory natures. It appears that each approach 
was understood to apply to a separate “layer” of the biblical text (which is why I have designated it above as 
“double-layered”), revealing one of two distinct and parallel dimensions of meaning. To a certain extent, the me- 
dieval commentators who succeeded him — both Karaite and Rabbanite, from different times and schools (such 
as Yefet, Joseph b. David Qimhi, and Nahmanides) — acted similarly, distinguishing clearly between two layers of 
meaning in the biblical text: on the one hand, the linguistic-contextual meaning (the péshat), and, on the other, 
the allegorical or symbolic meaning (the dérdsh). With respect to the Karaites, the actualizing aspect of the text 
constituted in fact a necessary parallel to the layer of dérash because of their rejection of early rabbinic authority 
in biblical exegesis, and also because of their tendency toward messianism. 

The roots of this medieval position, which enabled an exegetical method simultaneously concerned with both 
the immediate, linguistic-contextual meaning of the biblical text as well as its non-literal, interpretive, messianic, 
and/or primarily actualizing meaning, stem from a conceptual approach shared by the early rabbinic sages. This 
approach accepts the multiplicity of meanings in the Bible in view of the understanding that it is a revealed text 
of divine origin, therefore given to interpretation in various and even opposing ways, as reflected in such sayings 
as “(there are) seventy faces [i.e., facets of meaning] to the Torah” (shib‘im panim la-tora).°* Indeed, though it is 
possible to isolate references in early rabbinic literature to “the simple/straightforward meaning of the Bible” 
(péshaté shel migra’), in most cases the early sages preferred not to focus on linguistic-contextual exegesis and even 
lacked a methodical definition for it. The midrashic perspective, by contrast, which constitutes the central tool 
of expression for their intellectual approach to the Bible, necessitates (as defined by Heinemann) the attribution 
to each part of speech in the biblical text (i.e., letters, words, and verses) an independence and a life that extends 
beyond the immediate context.”* 








55 See, for example, the characterization of Nitzan (1986: 29, 32): 
“The approach to prophecy in the methodology of the pésher was 
to show that the details of the prophets’ visions were fulfilled 
in specific historical events ... the statements of the pésharim 
attempt to disclose or explain, in specific exegetical ways, the 
intended meaning of the prophets’ statements by identifying 
them with individuals and events in their own time — that is, 
the time of ‘the last generation’ — or in the anticipated future of 
that generation’s children.” 

°° Naphtali Wieder was the first to identify the “pesher” tendency 
(which he also termed “prognostic”) in the writings of the Kara- 
ites, including Yefet’s commentaries (see Wieder 1958 and 1962: 
53-127). His essential premise, that the Karaites adopted or were 
influenced by the “pesher” methodology attested in the DSS, is 
also brought in to the discussions of Erder 1997: 29-31; 1998a: 
57-61; Ben-Shammai 1993b: 328-30; Drory 1988: 106-10; Frank 
1995: 199-204. 

°7 For a detailed discussion of the problems with the premise of 
a DSS connection, see Polliack 2005b; and the article by E. Kra- 
kowski in the present volume. 

°8 See, for example, Midr. Num. Rabba xiii.15. See also b. Shabbat 88b: 
oyaw? pon m2an CD RYw IIT WIT YD... INV 727 AN 
nminw? (“R. Yohanan stated ..., ‘Every utterance that went out 
from the Almighty was divided into seventy languages”); and b. 
Sanhedrin 34a: 175° [pon :kaP] pPynnn nT wun Mm yo PRE? wenDDd' 
DAVY 1D) XXVP INN Rap AX ni1y7a (“And like a hammer that 


breaketh the rock in pieces (Jer 23:29) — i.e., just like the hammer 
splits (the rock) into several splinters, so too does one biblical 
verse lend itself to several meanings”). For in-depth discussions 
of these and similar sayings as they relate to the exegetical con- 
ception of the early rabbinic sages, see Heinemann 1953/54: 1-14; 
Halivni 1991: 3-88 (who defines dérash as “applied exegesis”); 
and Stern 1997: 15-38. On the complex attitude of the Karaite 
exegetes toward the early rabbinic sages’ conception of multiple 
meanings, see Ben-Shammai 1992: 15; and see Polliack 1999. 

°° Medieval Jewish exegetes were no longer as easily able to blur 
the distinction — as did the midrashic sages — between their 
own intellectual world and the world of the Bible. Accordingly, 
their approach to non-literal biblical interpretation was both 
constrained and supported by the theoretical as well as practical 
distinction between the péshat method and the dérash method 
(and those methods similar to them). In the discussions of the 
medieval exegetes, including Yefet, one may even discern a con- 
scious “ranking” of the different levels of meaning in a given 
explanation, and not infrequently does one find the exegete ex- 
pressing a certain measure of personal preference for that view 
which is “more likely” versus that which is “less likely.” On the 
differences in the exegetical conception of the medieval exegetes 
from the ninth century onward in the Near East, Spain, and in 
Christian Europe, as well as their ambivalent attitude toward 
the views of the early sages, see Halivni 1991: 3-88; Kamin 1986: 
23-157; Cohen 1995/96. 
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The widespread scholarly preoccupation with the influence of DSS literature upon the Karaites has tended 
to divert awareness from the fact that the basic innovation of al-Qumisi as an exegete is to be found in the very 
fact of his linguistic-contextual approach to the biblical text as a primary layer of analysis. This method stands 
completely apart from the exegesis that preceded it, separate from the “school” of the early rabbinic sages as 
well as from that of the DSS. The conceptual as well as the methodological influence on Yefet by al-Qumisi, rep- 
resenting the early Karaite tradition, appears to have been quite important. On a basic level, it appears that Yefet 
adopted and broadened the linguistic-contextual understanding (and the seminal historical approach it contained) 
inaugurated by al-Qumisi as the dominant approach in his commentaries on the prophetic literature, even as he 
significantly moderated al-Qumisi’s actualizing readings. 


YEFET’S LINGUISTIC-CONTEXTUAL FRAMEWORK OF EXEGESIS AS COMPARED WITH AL-QUMISI’S 
ACTUALIZATION 


Yefet, who — as stated above — constituted an intermediary link between the early Karaite exegetes and 
grammarians and those of the eleventh century, greatly developed the linguistic-contextual tools attested in the 
writings of the early Karaites, as well as expanded and implemented their application to the biblical text as part 
of a comprehensive historical-literary approach, which is attested as the central approach in the majority of his 
biblical commentaries. 

It must be emphasized at this point that the expression “linguistic-contextual meaning” is employed here to 
represent (and further specify) the ubiquitous (and somewhat ambiguous) medieval Hebrew concept of “péshdat.” 
The Arabic terms that Yefet uses to express this concept are zahir or ‘ala zahirah (the straightforward or obvious/ 
apparent meaning) and, occasionally, even tafsir (literal interpretation).© In any event, the term “linguistic-con- 
textual” is not identical with grammatical exegesis. On a semantic level, to be sure, Yefet’s commentary on Hosea 
(and even his Arabic translation) is replete with remarks that explore the range of semantic meanings for various 
lexemes.°' However, in contrast to earlier Karaite exegetes such as Yusuf ibn Nth and even al-Qumisi, and unlike 
the Rabbanite exegetes of the linguistic-contextual (“péshat”) tradition that followed him, such as Ibn Bal‘am and 
Abraham ibn Ezra, Yefet does not often discuss the morphological aspects of verbs and nouns, preferring rather 
to concentrate his remarks on more difficult forms — the majority of which, not coincidentally, are discussed in 
something of an “appendix” to his commentary on Hosea, apparently since he did not consider discussion of them 
an integral part of his continuous analysis of the verses, as well as, perhaps, out of a concern that incorporating 
morphological and lexicographical discussion of these difficult forms into his commentary proper would make 
the reading of it more cumbersome. Indeed, he was no doubt also encouraged in this direction by a perception 
of the grammatical monograph as a separate genre of biblical analysis. Nonetheless, the central grammatical 
feature that finds clear expression in Yefet’s exegesis is that of syntax, on which he focuses, both explicitly and 
indirectly, by offering alternative explanations and semantic insights in his analysis of the syntactic elements 
of the biblical text. Consequently, the term “linguistic-contextual” used in this article as a description of Yefet’s 
exegesis is intended primarily to highlight his tendency toward structural analysis, based, on the one hand, ona 
panoply of syntactic tools as well as, albeit to a lesser extent, lexical tools, and, on the other hand, close attention 
to the immediate context of a passage as well as its broader literary context. 

As stated above, the trend of actualization in biblical exegesis was significantly and deliberately downplayed 
by Yefet in comparison with al-Qumisi, and this finds clear expression in Yefet’s commentaries on books bearing 








°° The term tafsir is also employed by Yefet as an antonym of © On occasion he sets such comments at the end of individual 


tawil (i.e., allegorical or symbolic meaning). 

*t Though Yefet does tend to refrain from clarifying the meaning 
of a word that the majority of Jewish exegetes dwell upon. See, 
for example, his comment on 1y0> (Hos 13:3; see Polliack and 
Schlossberg 2009: ad loc.). In his comment on this same verse, 
Yefet says nothing about the preceding lexeme yn, assuming 
that the reader is familiar with its meaning. See, by contrast, 
the comments ad loc. of Ibn Ezra (1989: 123, line 10), Qimhi (1929: 
105, lines 19-20), and Tanhum (1991: 46), all of whom suggest the 
meaning “fine straw.” 


verses or discrete sections, though for the most part, he reserves 
these for a sort of appendix at the end of his overall commentary 
on the book (see, for instance, his appendix to Hosea in Polliack 
and Schlossberg 2009: 252-55 [text]; 499-502; there he devotes a 
specific discussion to “difficult” words, including consideration 
of their morphological derivation and parallel linguistic forms. 
A similar method is also attested in an anonymous Karaite com- 
mentary on Hosea from the Cairo Geniza, on which see Niessen 
2001: 109-17). 
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messianic import or attended by allegorical exegetical traditions, such as the books of Daniel and Song of Songs, 
and, to a lesser extent, in his explanations of passages resembling aspects of these former in the Pentateuch, 
Psalms, Latter Prophets, and Minor (i.e., Twelve) Prophets. While al-Qumisi shifted frequently to the actualizing 
“layer” in his commentary on Hosea — so much so that nearly half of his comments on the book reflect this ten- 
dency — Yefet, by contrast, deals much less frequently with the contemporary meaning and application of the 
prophet’s words. In general, Yefet refrains from inserting into his comments any actualized or polemical remarks 
that explicitly address the relationship between the Karaites and the Rabbanites of his time. At the most, Yefet 
hints at the possibility of understanding certain verses in an actualized fashion — and even then, in the majority 
of instances, only in a precise and limited fashion, as evinced by a comparative study of the two exegetes’ com- 
ments on Hosea chapters 1-3, summarized in the following. 


Example: The Marriage of Hosea (Chapters 1-3) 


The difference between al-Qimisi and Yefet in their attitudes toward actualization finds expression in nu- 
merous places throughout their commentaries on the book of Hosea. One example that demonstrates the rela- 
tionship between the two exegetes on this subject especially well can be found in their comments on the section 
concerning the “Marriage of Hosea” (chs. 1-3), which describes in detail the story of the prophet’s marriage to 
a prostitute: her bearing him three sons, her commission of infidelity, her banishment, and Hosea’s anticipation 
of her future return to him. 

In contrast to some of the interpretations of the early rabbinic sages, both al-Qumisi and Yefet reject the 
possibility that God’s command to Hosea to marry a wife of harlotry and to bear with her children of harlotry (1:2-3) 
was a substantive and viable commandment.® The two interpret the story surrounding this event as a symboli- 
cally expressed conversation between God and the prophet, based on both the immediate literary context (ch. 3, 
esp. vv. 4 and 5) as well as the prophetic paradigm attested in other biblical passages (see Ezek 16); the episode, 
in their estimation, is an extended metaphor in which the relationship of God and his people is compared to that 
of a man and his wife. 

Al-Qumisi and Yefet therefore focus their comments on decoding the allegory, clarifying the symbolic layer 
as well as the symbolized layer — that is, the details of the allegory as well as those of its moral — by seeking the 
greatest harmony between these two levels of interpretation. In this way, their well-developed awareness of the 
rhetorical aspects of the prophetic literature is evinced — an awareness that is the direct result of a linguistic-lit- 
erary approach to the biblical text. Even so, and especially with respect to the section in which the unfaithfulness 
and banishment of the wife is described (Hos 2:4-15), one becomes aware of the significant difference between the 
two exegetes in two main respects: (1) the amount of explanation devoted to elucidating the non-literal (meta- 
phorical-allegorical) layer, and (2) the quality of the exegesis devoted to the literal (linguistic-contextual) layer. 

Al-Qumisi devotes the majority of his comments to the metaphorical-allegorical layer, while explaining it in 
an actualized fashion. According to his perspective, the descriptions of the infidelity of the wife with her lover 
symbolize the unfaithfulness of the Jewish people vis-a-vis the “paths” of the written law (i.e., the Torah) through 
their acceptance of rabbinic tradition, by which Israel is led astray in their understanding of the Torah. The return 
of the woman to her first husband thus symbolizes the nation of Israel choosing Karaism, by which they are be- 
ing brought back to the true “paths” of Torah, which are the only means by which the Jewish people can achieve 
complete deliverance (see Pitron, 3-4). 

Yefet, by contrast, devotes a relatively large amount of space to linguistic and literary explanations concerning 
the details of the literal (linguistic-contextual) layer, so that its language and idiosyncratic forms of expression 
might be correctly understood. He does not engage in any actualizing reading of the story of Hosea’s marriage 
but rather prefers to decipher it as an extended metaphor within the framework of the given historical and po- 
litical reality of the days of Hosea, and by giving careful attention to the biblical text and context. In his opinion, 
therefore, the “lovers” symbolize the enemies of the kingdom of Israel at the time of Hosea — that is, Assyria and 








6 See especially b. Pésahim 87a. 64 See, for example, his detailed comments on the gifts that the 
wife received, at 2:8, 10-11, etc. (see Polliack and Schlossberg 
2009: ad loc.). 
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Egypt — and the anticipated fate of those enemies.® For Yefet the historical horizon of the prophetic allegory 
thus remains principally confined to the biblical period. In general, he refrains strongly from giving any explicitly 
actualized interpretations in his commentary on chapters 1 and 2, at the most only offering occasional hints in 
that direction.® At the same time, in his commentary to the conclusion of chapter 3, Yefet does in fact preserve 
the actualizing tendency of al-Qimisi (see below, p. 175). 


HISTORICIZING HOSEA 


In addition to Yefet’s tendency to downplay the actualizing trend in his commentary on Hosea in favor of a 
primarily linguistic-contextual analysis, there stands out throughout his exegesis a tendency to reconstruct the 
original historical background of the prophecies. This historicization of prophecy reflects a reverse exegetical 
trend to that of actualization and is consistent with Yefet’s general approach to the prophetic literature, accord- 
ing to which the texts are understood to have been written first and foremost for the prophet’s contemporaries 
and expressed according to the structural and rhetorical rules with which they were well acquainted. 

Yefet employs various and diverse approaches in his efforts to historicize the prophecies of Hosea. On more 
than one occasion, he offers a historicization precisely at a point where al-Qumisi leans toward actualization. 
Thus, for example, Yefet interprets the words of rebuke in 4:1-2, in keeping with their historical context, as re- 
lating to the traditional and religious sins of the residents of the northern kingdom, whereas in al-Qumisi’s view 
these verses alludes to the Rabbanites’ abandonment of the laws of the written Torah as opposed to the Karaites’ 
perseverance in following them. In a similar vein, Yefet construes the descriptions of idol worship recounted in 
13:2 — especially the expression sacrificers of men (zobéhé adam) — in view of intertextual considerations drawn 
from the prophetic literature and the Bible as a whole, as referring to the traditions of human sacrifice; to wit: 
“they offered their children to this object of worship that their hands had made.” Al-Qumisi, by contrast, offers 
an actualized-allegorical reading, according to which these sins are describing the religious and moral corruption 
of the Rabbanite Jews: “all who lead Israel astray from the (written) Torah are sacrificers of men.”®” 

In various instances Yefet attempts to reconstruct the historical background of specific phenomena described 
in the biblical text by relying on his broader, contextual reading of the prophetic literature as well as of the Bible 
as a whole. The resulting connections (i.e., intertextual readings) enable him to develop and express more pre- 
cise — or at least detailed — understandings of social, political, and other norms that predominated during the 
biblical period. Thus, for example, in his commentary on Hosea 4:13,°° Yefet explains the causative and appar- 
ently surprising connection between the initial part of the verse, describing ritual sins, and the concluding part, 
beginning with the expression therefore (Hebrew “al kén), describing sexual sins: 


In saying ‘al kén, your daughters engage in harlotry he means that the virgin maidens as well as the daughters- 
in-law who were married would also engage in idol worship. It is also possible, however, that the phrase 
your daughters engage in harlotry and your brides commit adultery is literally intended (‘ald zahirihi), since the 
custom of idol worshippers was to gather at the high places with maidens who had adorned themselves 
and to fornicate with them. 


According to the first explanation proposed by Yefet, the expression ‘al kén does not introduce a result, but 
is used in an excessive-comitative sense® to emphasize that also the women (and not just the men) sinned by wor- 
shiping idols. The second option is based on the construal of ‘al kén in its usual sense as introducing a result, the 
idea being that the daughters sinned as a consequence of their parents’ sin. In this instance, however, Yefet is not 
content with offering only a syntactic explanation, but in fact broadens the actual socio-historical circumstances 








6 See, in greater detail, our comparative notes ad loc. in Polliack 
and Schlossberg 2009. 

°° See, for example, Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: nn. 3-13 and 
24 to his commentary on ch. 2. 

67 See further Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: ad loc., n. 20. There 
are more examples of such divergence in the approaches of al- 
Qumisi and Yefet to specific verses; see, for example, their com- 


ments (per Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: ad loc. and notes cited) 
on 10:13; 12:1-3, 7. 

°8 They sacrifice upon the tops of the mountains, and offer upon the hills 
... therefore your daughters commit harlotry, and your daughters-in-law 
commit adultery. 

69 See Waltke and O’Connor 1990: 217 (§11.2.13d). 
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behind Hosea’s admonishment, according to which the event of gathering at the high places was accompanied by 
what was perceived as sexual immorality.”° 

This tendency to reconstruct the dimension of historical realia underlying the prophet’s words finds special 
expression in Yefet’s treatment of passages that appear to contain specific references by Hosea to historical and 
political events that would have been familiar to his audience (both contemporary and in the near future), though 
not necessarily to the readers of Yefet’s day. Thus, for example, Yefet elucidates the concluding thought of 5:5:71 


With respect to Judah, indeed, they were brought low in the time of Ahaz before the king of Aram and the 
king of Israel, for the king of Aram killed (many of) them, as it is said, And the Lorp his God delivered him into 
the hand of the king of Aram, who smote him, etc. (2 Chr 28:5). The king of Israel, moreover, killed a hundred and 
twenty thousand of them, as it is said, And Peqah ben Remaliah slew in Judah a hundred and twenty thousand, etc. 
(ibid., v. 6); and afterwards he killed the son of King Ahaz, his vizier, and the chief deputy of the king’s palace 
(ibid., v. 7), and carried away from them two hundred thousand women and children (ibid., v. 8). Following 
this, (God) delivered them into the hand of Edom, who likewise killed (many of) them and carried (many) 
away, as it is said, And again the Edomites came and smote Judah, and carried away captives (ibid., v. 17); and then 
into the hands of the Philistines, as it is stated, The Philistines also raided the cities of the Lowland and the South 
of Judah, etc. (ibid., v. 18); after which it says, For the LorD subdued Judah on account of Ahaz king of Israel (ibid., 
v. 19). It is to (all) this, therefore, that he is referring by his statement, Judah shall also fall with them. 


Detailed references of this sort to other passages in the Bible, which serve to weave together the specific 
historical background of the passage under consideration, appear in numerous places in Yefet’s commentary on 
Hosea, especially in connection with wars and other major events that are mentioned by the prophet and that 
would thus have constituted part of his audience’s present reality or immediate historical memory.” 

Even in his exegesis of broader allegories, comparisons, or metaphors, which constitute part of the rhetorical 
style of Hosea, one can perceive Yefet’s tendency to “unlock” the historical layer by means of a realia-centered 
key, which is not attested in the commentaries of his predecessors — nor is it typical even among the rest of the 
medieval exegetes. Thus, for example, the first explanation that he offers for the comparisons to animals in 13:8” 
is particularly steeped in this historicizing approach to the verse: 


By these four species whose names he mentions” he is referring to the kings of Assyria — these being: Pul, 
Tilgath-Pilneser [so in the MS], Shalmaneser, and Sennacherib — whereas by the expression the beast of the 
field he is referring to each king that would arise over [or, “against”] them in the exile. He compares Pul, 
the king of Assyria, to a young lion (shahal) because he was inferior to Tilgath-Pilneser, since the custom 
of the young lion is to take what has been discarded. The leopard (ndmér), however, is extremely impudent 








7° For additional examples of this kind of deliberative historici- 
zation, see, inter alia, his comments on: Hosea 9:6, in which the 
statement Egypt shall gather them up; Memphis shall bury them is 
taken by Yefet as evidence that Israel and Judah “crossed over” 
(madaw) to seek refuge from Assyria under the political and 
military protection of Egypt — to which he adds that the last 
part of this statement refers specifically to those groups that 
did indeed emigrate to Egypt, such as that headed by Johanan b. 
Kareah whose death in Egypt Jeremiah also prophesied in 42:16 
(see also the reference to Johanan b. Kareah in Yefet’s comment 
on Hosea 8:13, and n. 71 ad loc. in Polliack and Schlossberg 2009); 
Hosea 10:6, which in Yefet’s view describes the progressive re- 
moval of the “calves” into exile, one after another, as an offering 
to the king of Assyria and his allies (see ibid., ad loc., n. 38); and 
Hos 11:5-7, which is interpreted by Yefet, according to the in- 
ternational reality of that time, as a description of the northern 
kingdom’s (i.e., Israel’s) dependence on her enemies — Egypt and 
Assyria — for political refuge (see ibid., ad loc., nn. 29 and 38). 

” But the pride of Israel shall be subdued before his very eyes, as Israel 
and Ephraim fall because of their iniquity; Judah shall also fall with 
them. 

” For additional examples of historicization constructed from the 
details of inner-biblical cross-references, see, for example, his 


comment on Hosea 7:1-7, which is based on the historiographic 
and prophetic literature concerning the kings of Israel and their 
blameworthy behavior (see Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: ad loc., 
nn. 9, 22, 34, and 41); his explanation of 10:15 “according to its 
plain meaning” (‘ald zahirihi), construing the entire verse as a 
realistic description of the battle against Samaria and the capture 
of its king by the Assyrians, on the basis of a comparison to the 
account of the capture of Zedekiah by the Babylonians (see ibid., 
ad loc., n. 142); and his comment on 13:14 (as part of the single 
thematic unit encompassing vv. 10-15), in which Yefet identi- 
fies specific kings and battles that are, in his view, alluded to by 
the statement, I shall ransom them from the power of Sheol; I shall 
redeem them from death; in this way he anchors his exegesis of the 
prophecy in the geo-political circumstances of its time (see ibid., 
ad loc., nn. 102 and 106). 

3 Twill meet them as a bear... and there I will devour them like a lioness; 
the wild beast shall rend them. 

™ That is, the four beasts of prey mentioned in vv. 7-8: the young 
lion (shahal), the leopard (namér), the bear (déb), and the lioness 
(abi?) (see notes ad loc. in Polliack and Schlossberg 2009). 
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and is not satisfied with what has been discarded, but rather lies in wait near small villages and preys 
upon whatever goes out from there. Tilgath-Pilneser was the partner of Pul’® in exiling the two and a half 
tribes, after which he came (again) during the time of Peqah, the king of Israel, and bore patiently until 
he had exiled Zebulun and Naphtali.”*° He compares Shalmaneser to a bereaved bear (dob shakkil) because of 
his great anger toward Hoshea ben Elah, and he is the one who preyed upon Israel and exiled them.”’ And 
He compares Sennacherib to a lion (Iabi’) because he was the strongest of (them) all and the most fearless 
among them; it is he who said, Where are the gods of Hamath and Arpad? Where are the gods of Sepharvaim? And 
have they delivered Samaria out of my hand? (Isa 36:19).”8 


On more than one occasion, such a surplus of citations seems to burden Yefet’s style and hinder smooth read- 
ing of his commentary, so much so that one might erroneously assume that Yefet is succumbing to tautology and 
incorporating unnecessary verses. Nonetheless, such references to passages outside of Hosea, particularly to the 
prophetic and historiographical books, constitute an essential exegetical tool that Yefet consistently employs as 
a means of historical reconstruction. These citations should therefore be understood as the product of Yefet’s 
search for inner-biblical data that is able to further illuminate the meaning of a biblical passage in a manner 
consistent with the historical realities of the prophet’s time. One should not confuse inner-biblical comparisons 
of this sort with the exegetical principle instituted by the early rabbinic sages, according to which “the words of 
the Torah are poor in one place and rich in another.””” Whereas the aim of these sages was to fashion an exegeti- 
cal approach that was essentially ahistorical — the meaning of the text, as the revelation of a living God, being 
construed as independent of any historical considerations®® — Yefet’s objective is the opposite: throughout his 
exegesis he seeks to anchor the prophet’s words in a specific reality, which it was possible to reconstruct from 
data culled from elsewhere in the Bible. This consequently allowed him to sharpen and thereby deepen the spe- 
cific meaning of a given passage. Indeed, Yefet’s “comparative” quest was directed from the start by stringent 
linguistic and contextual criteria, the goal of which was to identify and elucidate the unique historical situation 
that prompted the prophecy under discussion. The presentation of detailed references within the framework of 
his commentary was therefore necessary — on the one hand, because it furthers the creation of a dense contex- 
tual “tapestry” around the element being explained, and on the other hand, because it assists in convincing the 
reader that the exegete is correct in his determination that the intention of the prophet was indeed aimed at one 
particular event as opposed to another or one similar to it. 

The trend of historicization in Yefet’s commentaries is, therefore, contrary not only to the actualizing ten- 
dency of al-Qimisi, but also to the harmonizing approach that characterizes the early rabbinic sages’ exegesis of 
the biblical text, for both of these latter tendencies share the foundational exegetical characteristic of detaching 
a verse from its immediate context, whether literary or historical. Yefet’s efforts at historical reconstruction, by 
contrast, bear out a rising awareness on his part of the historical context of the biblical text, which in turn may be 
taken as evidence of the first buds of a historical approach that would later blossom among Jewish Bible exegetes 
during the Renaissance era, such as Profiat Duran (Isaac b. Moses ha-Levi) and Isaac ben Judah Abrabanel. These 
exegetes enagaged the historical aspects of the biblical text with greater vigor and sophistication and thereby 
established the essential foundations for the work of modern biblical scholarship.®* 

In the course of his efforts toward historicization, Yefet occasionally applied the critical tools of a historian 
to the biblical text, seeking thereby to provide the reader with clear quantitative, economic, or other assessment- 
related data to assist in understanding the passage in question. A fine example of this is his comment on Hosea 
cy ae 








8 See 1 Chronicles 5:26. Pane oipna opvwyi anima aviv Tn 127 (y. Rosh ha-shana 
76 See 2 Kings 15:29. 58.4, ad fin.). On this exegetical principle, see also the discussions 
7” That is, the remainder of the ten tribes (see 2 Kgs 17:6). of Heinemann 1953/54: 122-26; and Frenkel 1996: 1:174-78. 


8 See also the continuation of this comment and the notes ad loc. “ See, for example, y. Mégilla i.5 (7a): M>anm syaK "19 [2 YIP 
in Polliack and Schlossberg 2009. For additional examples, see 7712 WHN1 DIP PRW NON rPORD TWA’? TANI NNT (“R. Joshua 
Yefet’s commentary on Hosea 1 (ibid., ad loc.), which he construes b. Levi said, ‘This Scroll [of Esther] was communicated to Moses 
as a historical allegory in which the prophet presents the histori- from Sinai, for there is no ‘antedating’ or ‘postdating’ [of events] 
cal stages leading to the downfall of the northern kingdom; and _ in the Torah”; see also b. Mégilld 7a). 

his comment on 13:3, in which the metaphorical imagery of the *' See, for example, Ben-Shalom 1996: 1:136-64; Gutwirth 1989. 
verse is matched with various details drawn from biblical pas- ** So I purchased her for myself with fifteen pieces of silver, a homer of 
sages relevant to the historical background of Hosea’s time (see _ barley, and a letekh of barley. 

ibid., ad loc.). 
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Thus He indicates that he had supplied her with limited sustenance — to wit, a jarib-and-a-half of barley 
each year, which would be (equivalent to) fifteen waybas [a unit of dry volume comprising 33 liters], each 
wayba containing ten Baghdadi ratls of wheat. Her monthly sustenance would therefore have been twelve- 
and-a-half Baghdadi ratls, enabling her each day to receive two loaves of barley bread: a loaf in the morning 
and loaf at night. He does not mention her having any other food (to add to her diet), either drink or fruit, 
though he did give her fifteen dirhams — these being Israelite dirhams, and each Israelite dirham (equalling) 
five dirhams minus a fifth of a dirham in (comparison to) the dirham of our time.™ 


It is unclear exactly how Yefet arrived at this fiscal calculation, yet his effort to provide an approximate 
comparison between the “Israelite” dirham and that of “our time,” and thereby to approximate in real terms the 
“income” of the woman, fits together well with his tendency toward historicization. Even though the tools that 
Yefet employs in this context may be limited and simple in contrast to the complex historical tools that were com- 
mon among Jewish Bible exegetes of the Renaissance period and onward, they still provide sufficient testimony 
to Yefet’s great originality in illuminating the historical dimension of the prophetic text.®* 


UNCOVERING INNER-BIBLICAL EXEGESIS IN HOSEA 


Yefet’s approach to prophecy is also distinguished by his frequent highlighting of those words of Hosea that 
allude to other biblical passages in the Pentateuch, the Prophets, and especially those sections that relate to bibli- 
cal history. The practice of inner-biblical prophetic allusion has also received much attention in modern biblical 
scholarship, both with respect to the rhetorical means that served the prophets in a variety of ways to arouse 
various responses from their audience, and also with respect to the exegetical means by which the prophets — or 
the editors of their writings — presented familiar texts or stories from the Bible that they sought to illuminate 
in a new light.® 

Pre-modern Jewish exegesis is generally known for its great sensitivity to allusions of this nature, owing 
largely to the influence of the midrashic literature of the rabbinic sages, who often sought to draw attention to 
similar linguistic forms and styles in disparate biblical passages, generally along the lines of an exegetical method 
that they termed gézéra shava (i.e., “analogy” or “syllogism”). These early sages perceived in such analogies a 
general principle for biblical exegesis, applicable to the fields of both halakhah and haggadah. As a rule, the rab- 
binic sages did not distinguish between, on the one hand, similar linguistic styles that were considered intentional 
and obvious allusions (i.e., those which the prophets, or the biblical editors, consciously included in the literary 
structure of the biblical text), and, on the other hand, similar linguistic styles that were not perceived as inten- 
tional allusions, but rather, at the most, suggested a hidden common denominator existing only on the symbolic 
or psychological “layer” of the texts being compared. The rabbinic sages even created artificial allusions along 
the lines of gézéra shava — that is, allusions that were not reasonably based in the text, but which rather served as 
starting points for the exegete in deriving independent meanings from the text, whether didactic or otherwise.*° 
It is also in this context that the uniqueness and originality of Yefet in his approach to the prophetic literature 
finds expression, since his attitude toward such inner-biblical allusions is not based upon the model of the early 
rabbinic sages, despite the fact that his specific insights regarding one or another allusion indicate that he was 
in fact aware of and often influenced by their remarks. 

Three central features characterize Yefet’s attitude toward inner-biblical prophetic allusion: 








83 On the various units of measure mentioned in this citation, 
see, inter alios, the article in this volume by Gil concerning food 
commerce in the Geniza (and thus Yefet’s) period. 

54 Yefet’s tendency to employ such calculations as a tool in the 
historical contextualization of the biblical text also finds ex- 
pression at various points in his biblical commentaries in his 
discussion of the precise ages of various biblical figures, as well 
as in his attendant reconstruction of their bibliographies on the 
basis of data culled from various places in the Bible (see, e.g., his 
comment on Hosea 12:5 concerning “the correct age” [al-ta’rikh 
al-sahih] of Jacob; and see Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: ad loc., 
n. 38). Indeed, even the early rabbinic sages sought to calculate 


the ages of biblically prominent individuals (see, e.g., Seder Glam 
rabba, passim) — though not for the sake of reconstructing, like 
Yefet, the historical realia reflected in the biblical text. 

85 In modern scholarship this phenomenon is termed “inner- 
biblical” or “canonical” exegesis, for discussions of which, with 
respect to the Prophetic Books of scripture, see Fishbane 1985: 
443-505; Sommer 1997, 

8° On the “analogistic” method employed by the early rabbinic 
sages to link separate facets of the biblical text, see Heinemann 
1953/54: 60-70; on the use of syllogism (gézéra shava) in their 
exegesis of parallel passages in the Bible, see ibid., 122-24; and 
see Frenkel 1996: 1:161-74. 
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1. Clarifying the Function of the Allusion within the Text 


In contrast to the rabbinic sages in the early midrashic literature, Yefet does not point out similar linguistic 
styles and analogies wherever they are found, but only those which served Hosea’s need to create a specific effect 
upon his immediate audience. In essence, Yefet adheres to a functional definition of inner-biblical allusion that 
limits its application — and hence his recognition of such — to rhetorical and literary functions. Though Yefet, 
as far as we are aware, supplies no explicit definition or description of this practice of inner-biblical allusion, as 
he does for other literary phenomena,’ he consistently employs the Arabic expression ashara/yushiru ila (“he/it 
refers/alludes to”) in highlighting references by Hosea to various biblical episodes that, in his view, are intended 
as allusions. Thus, for example, in his commentary on 4:4, Yefet suggests that the Hebrew expression 27) (let [no 
man] contend) and, in particular, the phrase 77 °2°17 (as those who contend with a priest) allude to the embezzle- 
ment of the priests and their neglect of their duties in a manner like Korah and his followers. He arrives at this 
comparison because of the identical use that the Torah makes of the same root (i.e., 2°9): 


By this phrase he alludes to (yushiru bihi ila) the priests and the Levites who were leading (muqaddimin) the 
nation and to whom God had granted (the right to) permit and to prohibit, as it is said, and according to their 
word shall every dispute (271) and case of assault be (decided) (Deut 21:5). Yet they did not act accordingly, but 
instead took bribes and changed the laws, as a result of which the community split up as during the time of 
Korah and his followers, who were opponents of Aaron and Moses, and to them [i.e., Korah and his follow- 
ers] it is alluding (ashdara ilayhim) by the saying as those who contend with a priest (q75 °2°1>).°° 


In this case one might reasonably object to the premise that Hosea deliberately employed the technique of 
inner-biblical allusion, since no explicit reference to Korah is attested in the passage. At the most, Yefet is con- 
struing this as an implied allusion on the basis of his sensitivity to the similarity between the language of the 
prophet and that used in the Pentateuch with respect to “contend(ing)” with the “priest.”® In any event, Yefet 
is not concerned simply to point out the similarity itself, but rather to clarify its function within the text. For 
this reason Yefet employs the same terminology and methods of analysis in uncovering such implied allusions as 
he uses in his discussions of more explicit ones, in which Hosea refers unambiguously to well-known figures or 
events in other places in the Bible. 

Examples of Yefet’s sensitivity to explicit allusions of this sort can be found in numerous places in his com- 
mentary. One such example is Yefet’s explanation of Hosea 9:10b” as an allusion to the sin of idol worship com- 
mitted by the Israelites in the wilderness and their consequent punishment by the plague.” Yefet outlined the 
rhetorical aim of the allusion by emphasizing its didactic-historical context: 


(The prophet’s) mention of this matter in this place is (to make) a point — so to say, (as it were,) “You are 
not greater in My eyes than your forefathers, who were like grapes in the wilderness (Hos 9:10a), (though) 








87 On rhetorical and poetic features of prophecy, which Yefet 
clearly defines by use of Arabic terminology, see Polliack and 
Schlossberg 2009: 59-70. 

88 See Qimhi 1929: ad loc. (p. 36, lines 3-4): ]AD "2IAD WD» wr 
m7 YY AAI IDANw np ntv> (“The expression as those who 
contend with a priest may be explained as the faction of Korah that 
contended and upset the priesthood”). For additional examples 
of Yefet identifying literary-phraseological allusions to the Pen- 
tateuch, see, inter alia, his comment on Hosea 4:10, in which he 
explains the somewhat elliptical expression Taw? raty (they have 
forsaken the LorD to obey) as an allusion to the comprehensive 
command in Deuteronomy 4:6 and 7:12, an°wy) anqaws (obey 
and do [the commandments]), and his comment on 6:7-8, which 
is construed, on the basis of the expression ?2 1732 Ow (there 
they betrayed me), as an allusion to the making of the covenant 
between the men of Jabesh-gilead and Nahash the Ammonite in 
the time of Saul (1 Sam 11:1; and see our notes ad loc. in Polliack 
and Schlossberg 2009). 

®° For a similar example, see Yefet’s comment on the clause and 
Israel shall be ashamed of his own counsel (Hos 10:6): “By the ex- 


pression his own counsel (inyy~) he means, ‘Ephraim’s counsel, 
by which he took counsel and made the two calves, as per the 
statement, Then the king took counsel (727 yyi?1) and made two 
calves of gold, etc.” (1 Kgs 12:28). Here too Yefet’s clarification of 
the prophet’s hidden allusion (in this case, to Jeroboam’s calves) 
hinges on the shared root (i.e., yy’) in both passages. On such 
disclosure of hidden allusions, see also Yefet’s comment on the 
statement I give thee a king in My anger, and take (him) away in My 
wrath (Hos 13:11): “Some people say that by the expression I give 
thee a king in My anger he is referring to Saul, who was the first 
king that the entire nation enthroned ... whereas he says in My 
anger since it was not his own pleasure that any king should reign 
over them prior to David.” See also Wechsler 2008: 18-19, 306. 

°° But as soon as they came to Ba‘al-Pe‘or, they turned aside to shameful- 
ness, and they became detestable like that which they loved. 

°! See the account of Israel’s “harlotry” with Moabite and Midi- 
anite women (Num 25:1-18; Josh 22:17). 
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when they turned aside to shamefulness they became detestable. You too have sinned against me and become 
detestable, and so I shall bring a curse even upon the issue of your loins.” 


With these words Yefet clarifies that the allusion served the prophet as a warning to his immediate audience, 
such that the “merit of their forefathers” would not save them should they persist in worshiping idols, just as 
their forefathers had not been saved even though they were grapes in the wilderness, but were instead punished 
for their wicked deeds. 

Another example is Yefet’s explanation of 11:1-4 as an integral literary unit built upon a network of allusions 
contrasting the condition of Israel at the time of the exodus and their consequent desert wandering, when they 
merited the protection of God and his redemption, and the present situation of Hosea’s day, when God’s justice 
is likewise borne out by Israel’s being delivered into the hands of their enemy: 


By the statement When Israel was a youth he is alluding to (yushiru bihi ila) the generation of Moses — peace 
be upon him! — which was the beginning of Israels’ growth ... and by this statement and out of Egypt, I called 
to My son he is alluding to (yushiru bihi ila) God’s declaration to Moses: Israel is My son, My firstborn (Exod 4:22), 
so that he would repeat this to Pharaoh and (thereby) enhance (Israel’s) dignity in the eyes of Pharaoh and 
Egypt ... and by the statement taking them by their arms he is alluding to (yushiru bihi ila) their journeying 
in the desert at the hand of Moses and Aaron, as it is said, You did lead Your people like a flock by the hand of 
Moses and Aaron (Ps 77:21).” 


Yefet’s sophisticated apprehension of the rhetorical function of inner-biblical allusion as offering a contrast 
between the Israelites’ past and their present is also reflected in his comments on the prophecy that references 
the figure of Jacob in 12:4-5, 13-14.” 


2. Introducing Criteria for Identifying Allusions 


As noted above, with respect to certain aspects of his historicizing approach to prophecy, as in his overall 
linguistic-contextual approach, Yefet reflects the influence of al-Qumisi. At the same time, however, it appears 
that Yefet both developed and deepened his structural and functional analysis of inner-biblical prophetic allu- 
sion, while determining clear linguistic and contextual criteria for identifying such allusions and insisting upon 
the clarification of their rhetorical aims. This was all part of his general poetic outlook regarding the literary and 
rhetorical methods used in biblical prophecy. 


Example: The Allusion in Hosea to the Concubine of Gibeah 


An instructive example of the differences between the approaches of al-Qimisi and Yefet with respect to 
inner-biblical allusions can be found in their comments on the three mentions of “Gibeah” in the prophecy of 
Hosea (5:8, 9:9, 10:9). Most modern commentators have determined that these three remarks relate to “the Hill 
(gib‘at) of Benjamin,” and that the latter two serve as clear allusions to the story of the concubine of Gibeah (JJudg 
19-21). This story symbolizes a profound blemish in Israel’s historical memory (see Judg 19:30) and, therefore, 
served Hosea as an extremely biting paradigm for describing the behavior of his contemporaries.” Al-Qumisi was 
the first of the medieval Jewish commentators who pointed out this set of allusions.*° According to him, even 





2 So too, further on in his comment on this section, Yefet writes 
that verse 4 “is coordinate with” (yantazimu ila) the phrase 1x4? 
an? (They called out to them; v. 2) with respect to the idea of ten- 
sion between the “bonds of love” by which God drew them and 
Israel’s own inclination to stray after idols. See also his comment 
on 9:15, 

3 See the notes ad loc. in Polliack and Schlossberg 2009. For a 
detailed analysis of Yefet’s comments on these verses in compari- 
son to the comments of al-Qimisi, Saadia, Ibn Ezra, and Qimhi, 
see Polliack 1998/99. Among the modern commentators who 
discuss the allusion to Jacob, see Andersen and Freedman 1890: 
595-600; Davies 1992: 274-76; Wolff 1974: 211-18; Fishbane 1985: 
376-79; Cassuto 1983: 121-24. 





*4 See, inter alios, Andersen and Freedman 1980: 534-35, 564-65; 
Davies 1992: 152-54, 222-23. 

°° Note, however, the beautiful midrash in b. Sanhedrin 103b, 
which reflects upon the military defeat of the Israelite tribes in 
Gibeah as a form of punishment for their lack of action regarding 
the worship of Micha’s idol and puts in God’s mouth the words 
laneny ati awa bw imiad Yy ,anenn x» oTIID2. It is possible that 
the measure-for-measure binding of the two stories from Judges 
in this midrash influenced al-Qumisi and Yefet in interpreting 
Hosea’s allusions as referring in some way to the dispropor- 
tionate reaction of the tribes (see further below). The Aramaic 
Targum of Hosea, by contrast, associates the sin with Israel’s 
desire to appoint their own king (Sperber 1962: 402): xnvaa nr 
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in the first mention of Gibeah (Hos 5:8), Hosea alludes to the gap between the military response of the tribes of 
Israel to the affair of the concubine of Gibeah (Judg 19-21) and their lack of response to the greater religious 
sin, in his eyes, of the matter regarding Micah’s idol (Judg 17-18). For this reason, al-Qumisi argues, a civil war 
between the tribes and the tribe of Benjamin took place that resulted in the death of many individuals in both 
camps, representing comprehensive divine punishment for both of these grave sins. Al-Qumisi reitereates this 
contention in his comments on the other references to Gibeah in chapters 9 and 10. 

It appears, therefore, that on the literal “layer” of his commentary, al-Qumisi analyzes the allusion as contain- 
ing a dual application: not only was the prophet criticizing the religious and moral sins of Israel during his time 
by comparing them to the infamous sins of Israel during the period of the Judges, but he was also admonishing 
his contemporaries for their behavioral responses to these sins. Specifically, he is viewed as reproving them for 
the fact that, while their moral (sexual) sin received exaggerated, self-righteous criticism, their religious (ritual) 
sin was passed over in complete silence. This understanding on the part of al-Qumisi attests his originality — 
and contains ramifications bearing upon his understanding of the process by which the book of Judges itself was 
written. Nonetheless, an examination of the context surrounding Hosea’s allusions to Gibeah suggests difficulties 
with this understanding — that is, that they are allusions possessing a double purpose. In point of fact, al-Qumisi’s 
complex analysis is aimed more at the actualizing level of interpretation (beginning, in the below citation, with 
the words “Nor today”), in which he argues that the Karaites were being persecuted for the wrong reasons, while 
the nation was ignoring the religious sins of the Rabbanite Jews, based on his interpretation of Hosea 5:8:°° 


(This is to say,) “Remember the iniquities of your ancestors, who sounded the ram’s horn in Gibeah and 
in Ramah in (taking) vengeance for the concubine of Gibeah,”’ yet not for Micah’s idol or the other idols. 
Therefore they took up arms to pursue you, O Benjamin.” Nor today, in the exile,*® have they responded to 
(God’s) chastisement in this matter, (but rather) they take vengeance on those who abandon the festivals 
of the Rabbanites and their laws; yet they neither accept chastisement or exact vengeance on those who 
abandon the festivals of the Lord and the laws of the Torah.” 


Ultimately, therefore, despite the explicit identification, the allusion in its context, al-Qumisi imposes upon it 
a forced and uniform interpretation stemming from his tendency toward an actualized reading of the prophetic 
text. In this way he also addresses the rhetorical aim of the prophet in creating the allusion: Did he intend, for 
example, to warn his contemporaries that, if they continue along their path, they would find themselves in the 
same sort of civil war? According to the actualizing layer of the commentary, it appears that al-Qimisi recognized 
a warning of this sort contained in the allusion, though he refrains from stating so explicitly. 

Yefet, by contrast, deals with each of the references of Gibeah in view of its particular context, though at the 
same time recognizing the continuous and inherent dimension of these references in Hosea to the days of the 
Judges. The first reference (Hos 5:8), however, is completely rejected by Yefet as an allusion to the period of the 
Judges. In his opinion, Gibeah in this instance is indeed the same Gibeah located in the territory of Benjamin, 
known as “the hill (gib‘at) of Binyamin,” yet the idea is that Hosea was calling for the ram’s horn to be blown there, 
just like the trumpet in Ramah, since these were elevated locations that served the need for properly sounding the 
alarm to the territory’s inhabitants in the face of an anticipated battle of which the prophet was warning them: 


He thereby declared that Benjamin should sound the ram’s horn and the trumpet in order that the people 
would fortify themselves in the cities. He also declared that the people of Beth-Aven would be overpowered 
by the enemy, from whose hand they would therefore cry out for help.’” 








x00 pI2y ANIM? P7972 ITT Wap yon YRIw? mat pmun (“Since 
the days of Gibeah My people have been sinning; there they rose 
up and rebelled against My Word by appointing a king over them- 
selves”), The Targum thus identifies “Gibeah” (meaning “hill”) 
with “Ramah” (meaning “height”) in 1 Sam 8:4ff. (Then all the 
elders ... came to Samuel at Ramah, and they said to him.... “Now make 
us a king...”). Perhaps al-Qimisi’s exegesis on this point stems 
from a polemic with early rabbinic tradition, as reflected in the 
Targum, regarding the proper construal of the allusion. 

°® Sound a ram’s horn in Gibeah, and the trumpet in Ramah; sound an 
alarm at Beth-Aven: After you, O Benjamin! 


°7 The manuscript has, erroneously, “Micah.” 

*8 Expressions such as “in the exile” (n1232) and “as also in the 
exile” (nibaa 033) serve as “transitional formulae” to the actual- 
izing layer of al-Qimisi’s comments, on which see further Pol- 
liack 2003: 372-88. 

°° See Pitr6n, 8. 

109 See Yefet’s comment ad loc. and my notes thereto in Polliack 
and Schlossberg 2009. 
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Yefet thus understands the references to Gibeah and Benjamin in this instance as practically intended refer- 
ences to these locations and their inhabitants within the context of Hosea’s knowledge about the impending war 
unfolding before them. Yefet employs fairly rigid criteria for identifying inner-biblical allusions, with primary 
attention being given to the immediate context and linguistic features of the words under consideration, without 
the external constraint of an all-encompassing and artificial structure intended to fit everything into his general 
exegetical tendency. 

At the same time, Yefet identifies the mention of Gibeah in Hosea 9:91 as an allusion, undoubtedly because 
it meets the contextual and linguistic criteria that he applied to it: 


By the expression They have become (deeply) corrupted (Hosea) is alluding to (the fact) that (his contempo- 
raries) had become corrupted by their worship of idols, just as they had done in the time of Gibeah when 
they worshipped Micah’s idol. He thus compares their (present) misdeed to (that) in the time of Gibeah 
because most of the tribes had worshipped the idol, for which reason Shiloh was destroyed — or because 
a entire tribe, rather than a few individuals, had collectively worshipped the idol; and so too, during the 
time of the Ten Tribes, most of them were engaging in idol worship, and for this reason he says, just as in 
the days of Gibeah. 


According to Yefet, therefore, the allusion in this instance is exclusively to the matter of Micah’s idol (see Judg 
17-18) and not to the episode of the concubine. This is due to both the immediate context, in which Hosea surveys 
Israel’s sins of idol worship in the past (see 9:8-10), as well as the prophet’s specific choice of language (such as 
the expressions They have become deeply corrupted [annw-3p°my7] and the days of Gibeah), which in Yefet’s view allude 
to widespread ritual sin and not simply the specific sexual sin associated with the story of the concubine. Indeed, 
Yefet explicitly highlights the object of comparison standing at the core of the allusion — to wit, “so too, during 
the time of the Ten Tribes, most of them were engaging in idol worship.” It is here that the purpose of Hosea’s 
use of the allusion is implicitly set before the reader — namely, to sharpen his audience’s awareness of the fact 
that inevitable punishment would follow the people’s sin of idol worship (similar to the point of the allusion to 
Ba‘al-Pe‘or in the following verse). 

Yefet expounds upon this explanation at greater length later on in his commentary, when addressing the third 
mention of Gibeah, in the second occurrence of the expression, the days of Gibeah (10:91°): 


Having described in the prior chapter their reprehensible deeds, he follows it up by saying, (as it were,) 
“You have sinned even more than in the days of Gibeah, 0 Israel, for the iniquity of those people’™ was 
regarding one matter, whereas the iniquity of these people™ are regarding many matters.” It may also be 
possible that he means a greater length of time — so to say, (as it were,) “(The period of your sinning is even 
longer) than the time of Gibeah, for the days of Gibeah were about fifty years,’ whereas this period [i.e., 
of the northern kingdom’s sinning] is two-hundred and sixty years.’ Yet it may also be possible that this 
is intended ablatively!”’ — (that is to say,) “From the time of Gibeah you have been sinning, 0 Israel,” — i.e., 
“from that time in which you began to set up an idolatrous object — namely, Micah’s idol — in your midst. 
Prior to that, only some (of the people) had strayed toward the Gentiles’ idols and worshipped them — these 
being the gods of Aram, Moab, the Ammonites, and others (see Judg 10:6) — whereas in the time of Gibeah, 
you made a new idolatrous image for yourself and worshipped it.” 


In this comment on the opening clause of the verse — that is, From the days of Gibeah you have sinned — Yefet pro- 
poses two basic options for understanding the syntactical function of the preposition from (-7) in the expression 
from the days of Gibeah (nyaa7 -7%m). According to the first option, the preposition is intended comparatively (“more 








11 They have become deeply corrupted, just as in the days of Gibeah. 
He will recall their iniquity; He will punish their sins. 

102 From the days of Gibeah you have sinned, O Israel; there they stood, 
(yet) no war upon the sons of perverseness shall overtake them at Gibeah 
(the adversative rendering of the second clause follows Yefet’s 
comment ad loc., cited below). 

103 That is, the Benjamites who abused the concubine (see further 
down in his comment). 

14 That is, the people of the northern kingdom who were living 
at the time of the prophet. 


1% This figure is apparently based on an estimate of the period 
intervening the death of Samson, the last judge, and the begin- 
ning of Samuel’s leadership — or perhaps the beginning of Saul’s 
reign. 

1 That is, the period during which the northern kingdom of Isra- 
el existed as an independent political entity, distinct from Judah. 
107 “That this is intended ablatively” — Arabic an yu‘abbara. 
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than”), which Yefet further breaks down into the two specific alternatives of denoting either (a) the comparatively 
greater severity of the sins of the inhabitants of the kingdom of Israel versus the iniquity of the tribes of Israel 
during the prior historical period (the days of Gibeah), or (b) the comparatively greater length of time during which 
Hosea’s contemporaries sinned versus that of the much shorter period comprising the days of Gibeah. According 
to the second basic option, the preposition is intended ablatively to denote the terminus a quo (i.e., “ever since”) 
for Israel’s gradual accumulation of sins throughout history, up until the present period of Hosea and his audi- 
ence. Yefet argues that the substance of the sin was ritual and religious, in accordance with Yefet’s construal of 
the allusion in the previous chapter in specific connection with the affair of Micah’s idol. 

At the same time, in his comment on the concluding part of the verse (there they stood, [yet] no war upon the 
sons of perverseness shall overtake them at Gibeah) Yefet opines that Hosea is further directing the allusion toward 
the story of the concubine of Gibeah and its aftermath: 


By the statement there they stood he means to say that the tribes stood there, at Gibeah, in order to make war 
on the tribe of Benjamin on account of the concubine. And by the statement no war... shall overtake them at 
Gibeah he means that, although all (the other) tribes made war on Benjamin, the battle did not completely 
overtake the sons of perverseness who had abused the concubine; rather, (the tribes) fought with them for 
two days and were then put to rout by the Benjamites, who exacted a tremendous slaughter (among the 
other tribes) totaling forty-thousand: twenty-two thousand on the first day and eighteen thousand on the 
second day.'® For this reason he says, no war shall overtake them — that is to say, there was no overtaking — 
i.e., victory — for the tribes over the sons of perverseness — these being the sons of worthlessness (Judg 20:13) 
who had wronged the Levite by seizing his wife and abusing her, showing no fear of God — the Sublime! — in 
the matter, and acting dishonorably toward the proprietor of the house with whom the Levite was staying. 


According to Yefet in his commentary on this part of the verse, Hosea was alluding, by means of the expression 
sons of perverseness, to the “act of perverseness” against the Levite, the concubine, and their host, which served 
as a catalyst not only for the all-out war on the tribe of Benjamin by the other tribes, but also for its surprising 
dénouement in which the other tribes were roundly defeated despite their superior manpower. In Yefet’s opinion 
the explanation for this loss is presented by Hosea in verse 10,'° which Yefet takes as a continuation of the allu- 
sion in the prior verse, referring to the stages of the war between Benjamin and the other tribes: 


In the prior verse he indicated that the tribes did not vanquish the Benjamites,° and in this verse he an- 
nounces that this was the will of God — the Sublime! — and so He says, (as it were,) “It was my will to set in 
motion the gathering of the tribes at Gibeah, and when they went up to Beth-El and questioned me regard- 
ing the war against Benjamin, asking, ‘Who will go up for us first ... ?’ Judg 20:18), I did not prevent them from 
warring against Benjamin, as I prevented Rehoboam from warring against Jeroboam."” Instead, I said to 
them, ‘Judah (will go) first’ (ibid.), for such was My will, and in this way I brought the tribes to a standstill!” 
by the hand of the sons of perverseness. All of this was due to the fact that Micah’s idol was among them and 
some of the people — namely, the tribe of Dan and any who were attached to them — were worshipping 
it.’ For though they showed that they were zealous on behalf of God — the Sublime! — in the matter of 
the concubine, having requested of the Benjamites that they hand over the sons of worthlessness (Judg 20:13) 
that they might expunge the detestable deed from the midst of Israel — as it says, so we may expunge (this) 
wickedness from Israel (ibid.) — yet they did not censure the Danites who were worshipping the idol and (in 
that matter) did not show themselves zealous on behalf of God — the Sublime! And so they forced me to 
bring them to a standstill by the hand of Benjamin.’ 








108 See Judges 20:21 and 25. 

109 When it is my desire, I will chastise them; and the peoples shall be 
gathered against them when they are yoked to their two iniquities. 

1° That is, they did not overpower them until the end, and only 
with great difficulty. 

11 See 1 Kings 12:22-24. 

12 “T brought (... ) to a standstill” — Arabic rabattu (on this sense 
of which see Dozy 1927: 1:500b-501a), the idea being that he 
brought them to a standstill in their idolatry with Micah’s idol, 
by virtue of their great defeat. Likewise in the second use of this 
root toward the end of the citation. 


13 See Judges 18:30-31. 

™4 For al-Qimisi’s comment, see Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: 
ad loc. (10:10), n. 78. For more detailed analyses of each verse 
discussed above, see my notes ad loc. For an additional example 
of al-Qumisi’s limited influence on Yefet’s approach to inner- 
biblical allusion, see Yefet’s comment on Hosea 6:7-8, which he 
construes, on the basis of the expression ?2 1732 OW (there they 
betrayed me), as an allusion to the making of the covenant be- 
tween the men of Jabesh-gilead and Nahash the Ammonite in 
the time of Saul (1 Sam 11:1; see Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: 
ad loc., and my notes thereto). 
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In Yefet’s view, therefore, verse 10 is a link between the two separate allusions in chapters 9 and 10, the first 
centered in the reference to the days of Gibeah (9:9), referring to the idolatry surrounding the affair of Micah’s idol, 
and the second centered in the reference to the sons of perverseness (10:9), referring to the moral sin committed in 
the story of the concubine. The linking idea that he suggests on the basis of verse 10 — namely, the lack of success 
by Israel in its war against the tribe of Benjamin, as well as the heavy price that the tribes paid in that war — is 
that it was the will of God to punish them for their indifference toward the sin of the idol, as opposed to their 
response to the sin involving the concubine. This is in fact identical to the interpretation presented by al-Qumisi 
in his comments on all three references to Gibeah (5:8, 9:9, 9:10). In contrast to al-Qimisi, however, Yefet applies a 
distinct contextual and linguistic analysis to the latter two references — though in both cases they are contained 
in the same expression (the days of Gibeah) — and completely rejects the idea that the first reference is intended 
as an allusion at all. Also, whereas Yefet construes 10:9-10 as a single literary unit, thereby highlighting the lit- 
erary continuity between Hosea’s own words and the overarching set of allusions to the two stories, al-Qumisi 
detaches them, offering an explanation of verse 10 that is clearly independent of verse 9; to al-Qumisi, all three 
references to Gibeah are considered to be two-pronged allusions (to the affairs of the concubine and the idol), 
which, though at odds with the larger context of the prophecy, serve his actualizing approach to these passages. 


3. Thickening the Historicizing Reading by Identification of Allusions 


The third noteworthy feature of Yefet’s approach to uncovering prophetic inner-biblical allusion is the fact of 
its being, in most cases, an additional expression of his historicizing reading of prophecy, as well as a tool for delv- 
ing more deeply into the actual historical background against which the prophecies are set. In this respect, Yefet’s 
work at uncovering the set of allusions contained in the book of Hosea should be understood as a complementary 
feature to his historicizing tendency of prophecy — that is, his conviction that prophecy must be understood, first 
and foremost, as literature that was created within the framework of the given political and historical horizon of 
the prophets and intended for their contemporaries, and that its contents are precisely clarified only by means 
of rational inquiry into the realistic and historical point of view of the prophet himself. 

This line of thinking is already evident in Yefet’s interpretation of the allusions to Gibeah discussed above.'> 
Another clear example can be found in his comment on Hosea 10:5,"'° the last of which, in his view, describes the 
mourning of the inhabitants of Samaria over the capture and “deportation” of their calf idols by the Assyrians: 
“and they cried over them, for they had been taken as plunder, just as Israel had mourned over the ark (of the 
covenant) when the Philistines had seized it.” In pointing out this allusion to the capture of the ark and its return 
(see 1 Sam 4-6), Yefet takes his cue from the linguistic resemblance between the terminology used by the wife of 
Phinehas to describe the ark (And she said, The glory has departed from Israel [ox yw? 7123 923], for the ark of God was 
captured; 1 Sam 4:21-22) and that used in these verses to describe the relationship between Israel and the calves: 
.. over its glory, because it is departed from them (a37979 72472 17129-¥y). The identification of this allusion enables Yefet 
to deepen his historicization of the prophecy, since the allusion brings into sharper relief the specific decline of 
Israel’s real situation during the time of Hosea: whereas in the past they mourned over the deportation of the ark 
of God, which embodied “the glory of Israel,” they now mourn in a similar manner over the calves.!”” 








"5 So too is it evident in Yefet’s analysis of the allusion to Jacob 
in Hosea 12 (see Polliack 1999). 

U6 The inhabitants of Samaria shall be in dread for the calves of Beth- 
aven; indeed, its people and its priestlings shall mourn and tremble over 
its glory, because it is departed from them. 

"7 For a more in-depth discussion of this topic, see the notes 
ad loc. (10:5) in Polliack and Schlossberg 2009. For an additional 
example of a hidden allusion whose disclosure enables Yefet to 
deepen his historicization of the prophecy, see his comment on 
Hosea 13:11 (I give thee a king in My anger, and take him away in My 
wrath): “Some people say that he is referring by this to Jeroboam 


and to Hoshea ben Elah, as if to say, ‘I set Jeroboam over you in 
My anger and I took away Hoshea ben Elah in My wrath’ — for 
Jeroboam was the first of the kings to arise for the ten tribes, 
and the last of them was Hoshea ben Elah” (see ibid., ad loc.). In 
the continuation of his comment on this verse, Yefet offers ad- 
ditional historical alternatives regarding the identification of the 
king, or kings, alluded to. See also his explanation of 13:14 as an 
allusion to various kings throughout the history of the northern 
kingdom who were delivered at the last moment by virtue of 
their petitioning for the Lord’s help and intervention on their 
behalf. 
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INSTANCES OF ACTUALIZING IN YEFET’S COMMENTARY, 
IN LIGHT OF THE KARAITE-RABBANITE POLEMIC 


In the three sections of our discussion up to this point, it has been argued that Yefet’s approach to prophecy 
is principally a historical and literary one, focusing on an analysis of the prophetic text within its specific biblical 
context. This coincides with the explicit annulment, or limiting, of the actualizing trend that occupies a sizeable 
portion of al-Qumisi’s commentary on Hosea. 

At the same time, in isolated and distinct instances in Yefet’s commentary, it is possible to find actualiza- 
tions that continue, on a fundamental level, the trend already evident in al-Qumisi’s exegesis on Hosea. In these 
instances it appears that, primarily due to the specific content of the prophecy, Yefet was unable to overcome 
this actualizing impulse. The majority of these instances are concentrated in this last section primarily in view 
of their importance for illuminating both the contemporary Karaite-Rabbanite polemic of Yefet’s day as well as 
the Karaite self-consciousness of that period. However, their importance for further clarifying Yefet’s exegetical 
approach to prophecy, in comparison to the various features discussed above, is rather limited. 

An example of this tendency is Yefet’s comment on the concluding portion of chapter 3, in which the story 
of Hosea’s marriage (vv. 1-3) is explained in the prophecy itself as a metaphor for the relationship between God 
and the people of Israel (vv. 4-5). Since the text itself here opens the door to symbolic exegesis, Yefet permits 
himself to lean toward a general actualizing discussion that focuses on the exegetical aspect of the overall Karaite- 
Rabbanite rift. Thus, for example, he explains verses 3-5,118 


The meaning of the statement you shall neither engage in harlotry nor become (another) man’s wife is that the na- 
tion as a whole is to worship none other than God while in the exile, declaring, The Lorp is our God, the LorpD 
is One (Deut 6:4); and they are to believe that Moses and his law are true; and they are to affirm the rest of 
the prophets and their books, as well as that the true place toward which they should face in prayer [al-qibla] 
is Jerusalem and none other. Yet they are implementing the laws (of God) according to various non-literal 
interpretations! that were innovated by their early sages, after whom they follow, and (therefore) it is clear 
that they must turn back from these corrupt paths that their early sages have laid, and by whose words they 
abide; for if they do not turn back, they will remain in the exile as hostages in the power of (their) enemies, 
as it is said, And they who are left of you shall pine away in their iniquity in the lands of your enemies (Lev 26:39). 

And by the statement and so shall I be yours he means to say, (as it were,) “Just as you have not forsaken 
My name, so will I not replace you in My covenant with another nation; rather, I will wait patiently for you 
until you turn back to Me as (you) ought, and I will restore you to what you were in the past” — which is 
one of the greatest tidings (presented) to the people of the exile.1”° 

After this he says, for the children of Israel shall remain many days, etc. (v. 4) ... announcing that they will 
remain without a king or a ruler, either from the house of David or any other, since the reason for their 
ruin was their kings and their rulers who overstepped (their boundaries)" and corrupted the nation. And 
if someone avers, “See now — do they not have in the exile both exilarchs (ru’asa@ jawaliyyah) and heads of 
academies (wa-ru’as@ mathd@’ib)” we shall say to him, “These are (also) ones who overstep (their boundar- 
ies),?? to whom God has not granted authority; for in the exile it is proper that there should be only teach- 
ers (mu‘allimin). 


In this exceptional passage Yefet explains the “harlotry” of the woman (v. 3) by following the lead of the text 
itself in pointing toward the religious sins of Israel. On the actualizing and polemical level, the religious sin is in his 
view ensconced in the adoption of the oral law, which was the fundamental basis of the rift between the Karaites 
and the Rabbanites. Yefet directly attacks the Rabbanites for observance of the pentateuchal commandments 








18 And I said to her, “You shall remain with me for many days; you shall 11° Arabic ‘ala duritb mina ’I-ta?wil allati ta’awwali. 

neither engage in harlotry nor become (another) man’s wife —and so 1° Arabic ahl al-jdliya, which is intended to denote all the genera- 
shall I be yours” [or, “so shall I (wait) for you,” on which see Yefet’s _ tions living in the exile/Diaspora, including that of Yefet (see 
comment ad loc.]; for the children of Israel shall remain many days further Wechsler 2008: 22, 161-63). 

without king and without rulers, without sacrifice and without cult pil- 121 “Overstepped (their boundaries)” — or, perhaps, “trans- 
lars, and without ephod and teraphim. Afterward the children of Israel gressed” (ta‘addii), on which see also the following note. 

will turn back and seek the LorD their God, and David their king; and 


122 “Ones who overstep (their boundaries)” — or, “transgressors” 
in the end of days they will tremble over the LorD and His goodness. : 3 


(muta‘addiyin). 
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according to the interpretations of “their early sages” (‘ulam@uhum al-mutaqaddimin), who typically approached 
the biblical text through the method of ta’wil — that is, they employed exegetical methods that deviated from the 
linguistic-contextual (literal) meaning of the Bible (durib mina ’I-ta?wil allati ta’awwalt).!”? 

In the continuation of his comment on verse 4, Yefet also rejects the leadership authority of the principal 
office holders among the Rabbanites: the exilarchs and the heads of the great academies (yeshivot) — that is, the 
ge’onim. In his opinion, the “teacher” — that is, the scholar — who did not possess a public function was the only 
one suitable to lead the nation so long as it remained in the exile,— which is to say, as long as the Jewish people 
were dispossessed of an autonomous national life within the land of Israel.’ 

Indeed, even prior to this, Yefet clearly avers that the promise of future resettlement made by God to His 
people, and expressed in the words and so shall I be yours (v. 3), was “one of the greatest tidings (presented) to the 
people of the exile” — by which he is apparently alluding to the Karaite settlement in the land of Israel as the first 
catalyst of redemption. This idea is further explored in the continuation of his comment on verse 5: 


By the statement Afterward the children of Israel will turn back he means to say that after the (dominion of) 
the Four Kingdoms!” has come to an end, they will return to the Lord of the Universe — that is to say, they 
will abandon the system of transmitted authority (madhab al-taglid) and pursue the course of investigation 
and speculation”... it is to this that (Hosea) alludes by the statement, and they will seek the LorD their God. 


Thus, the eschatological symbolism in the biblical text itself appears to have encouraged Yefet to deviate 
from his predominantly linguistic-contextual approach and to adopt an actualized view that is in keeping with 
the specifically messianic nature of the symbolism. In the same manner, the distinct consolatory and eschatologi- 
cal character of chapter 14 — the concluding chapter of Hosea — also compelled Yefet to resort to actualization. 
Thus, for example, in his comment on the words of exhortation, and return to the LorD (v. 3), Yefet proposes an 
actualized reading as one of several exegetical possibilities: 


The sense of the exhortation and return to the Lorp is: “Turn back from the wicked ways that the people of 
exile began, and from the abundance of rebelliousness and dissipation found among them” — among such 
things being (their leaders’) permitting the Jews to (use) Sabbath candles, as well as to lay with women and 
do other unlawful things on the Sabbath;!”’ establishing a fixed calculation for intercalation;!** changing 








3 Generally Yefet employs the term ta’wil in the sense of “al- 
legorical interpretation” (see, inter alia, the examples cited in 
Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: 70). In the present context, how- 
ever, it is clear that he has in mind not only allegory, but in fact 
also the collective exegetical methods of early rabbinic midrash, 
which tend to extract scriptural passages from their context, 
and it is in this vein, therefore, that we have sought to nuance 
our translation. Al-Qimisi likewise tends to employ the term 
ta°wil for this type of exegesis (see, e.g., his comment on Malachi 
2:9 [Pitron, 78], and see the discussions of Ben-Shammai 1985: 
52-53; Polliack 1997: 26-31, and esp. n. 29). As to the expres- 
sions ‘ulam@uhum al-mutaqaddimin (“their early sages”) — this, 
or simply al-ulam@ (“the sages/scholars”), is generally employed 
by Yefet to introduce a view held by the early rabbinic sages. 
Indeed, even when critical of their exegesis (as in this instance), 
he is fastidious in showing respect for them by his use of this 
terminology. In referring to Karaite exegetes, however, he tends 
to employ the terms al-mu‘allimin (“the teachers”) and, especially, 
al-mufassirin (“the interpreters”), which appears throughout his 
commentary on Hosea. 

4 The extant portion of al-Qumisi’s commentary on 3:4-5 also 
contains an explicit critique of the Rabbanities’ spiritual leader- 
ship (see Pitrén, 5), although with different emphases than Yefet. 
On the rift between the Karaites and the Rabbanites in the area 
of communal administration, and on the Rabbanites’ exclusion 
of the descendants of ‘Anan b. David from both the exilarchate 
as well as headship of the Babylonian and Palestinian yeshivot, 
see the extensive treatment by Gil 2003, and the article by Kedar 
in the present volume. 


"8 That is, the four kingdoms described in Daniel 2:31-43 and 
7:1-28. According to Yefet — as per the Karaite view generally — 
the fourth kingdom was that of Islam (see D. S. Margoliouth 1889: 
ad loc. cit.; Wechsler 2008: 160-61, n. 15). 

26 “The course ... speculation” — Arabic tariq al-bahth wa-'l-nazar, 
which are borrowed from the Islamic Mu‘tazilite philosophers 
who, because they considered their study of the Qur’an to be 
based on the principles of rationalism, referred to themselves 
as “the people of investigation and speculation” (ahl al-bahth wa- 
>-nazar). The Karaites, for their part, considered themselves the 
foremost practitioners/proponents of this exegetical methodol- 
ogy within Judaism. 

"7 On the Karaite view regarding the prohibition on engaging 
in marital relations during the Sabbath, see Harkavy 1903: 140 
(87), as well as pp. 4-5. For Harkavy’s discussion of this issue, 
see ibid., 194. 

"8 Yefet is here referring to the crux of the controversy between 
the Rabbanites and Karaites regarding the manner by which the 
new moon was to be sanctified (welcomed in prayer): originally 
this was done on the basis of witnesses who could testify to hav- 
ing seen the new moon, though the Rabbanite practice, following 
the destruction of the Second Temple, was to sanctify the new 
moon on the basis of the fixed calculation traditionally handed 
down among them; the Karaites, in contrast, maintained that the 
new moon was to be sanctified only on the basis of witnesses (see 
Schlossberg 2000/2001: 306-11). 
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the holy days of God from their appointed times; permitting the consumption of carrion, grasshoppers,’ 
the fate of the tail (or earlobe), the kidneys, the lobe of the liver, and the rotten parts of fruit; and doing 
away completely with the restrictions on defilement — for they assert, “From the day that the Temple was 
destroyed there is no defilement and there is no purity”; and there are presently among them many who 
resort to charms, astrology, augury, and visiting the graves of the dead to inquire of them for their needs. 
It is to these and similar things that (the prophet) alludes by saying, And return unto the Lorp!**° 


Similarly, in the continuation of his commentary on this chapter, Yefet proposes (as the second of two pos- 
sible explanations) that the words of consolation in 14:5 (I will heal their backsliding, I will love them [because of]*** 
their generosity; for My anger has turned away from them) be understood with reference to the Karaites — namely, 


(He means to say:) “I love them because of their charitableness — the specific idea being that the remnant 
of Jacob (Mic 5:6-7), those who turn back from sin (Isa 59:20), the enlightened ones (Dan 12:3, etc.), after having 
fulfilled the expected commandments and obligations, are performing supererogatory deeds of fasting, 
(wearing) rough clothing, abstaining from refined pleasures and excessive delights, and continuing in prayer 
during the night, thus affirming (the words), Accept, I beseech Thee, the freewill offerings of my mouth, O LorD 
(Ps 119:108), All these things are supererogatory to the commandments, and so He says, (as it were,) “I asked 
the forefathers'** to fulfill the expected commandments and obligations, but they did not do so, whereas 
these have performed both the commandments as well as supererogatory deeds. Therefore I love them just 
as I have loved their forebears, Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” So too, by saying for My anger has turned away 
from them He means, “My anger has departed from them with the departing of their iniquities; therefore I 
love them and have drawn them close to Me.” 


An additional prophecy in which there appears a clear call to repentance, to which is also applied an actual- 
izing interpretation by Yefet, is in Hosea 6:1.'°° It appears that the self-consciousness of the Karaites as those 
who were realizing the “return” to God, both religiously and spiritually (by means of returning to the written 
law) and physically (through their settlement in the land of Israel, and which manifested itself in the various 
sobriquets by which they referred to themselves — such as those who turn back from sin, attested in the preceding 
and following citations from Yefet’s commentary), was so central to the members of Yefet’s community and in- 
tellectual circle that he was unable to refrain in this instance from applying the verse to them. At the same time, 
however, he still insists upon explaining the verse primarily within its historical context as the words of Hosea’s 
contemporaries — namely, “they were saying this to each other at that time” — and only afterward proposes an 
actualizing interpretation: 


He further indicates in this verse that those who turn back from sin in Jacob (Isa 59:20) will set their hearts on 
the Lord of the Universe, for it is He who punished them on account of their sins, as they (now) continually 
say: For Your arrows have struck me; Your blows have fallen upon me. There is no soundness in my flesh because of 
Your rage, etc., for my iniquities have overwhelmed me, etc. (Ps 38:3-5); and they will ask Him to heal them, as 
they (now) say: I said, “O LorD, have mercy on me; heal my soul, for I have sinned against You” (Ps 41:5); and they 
will affirm that He is the one who forgives them, as they (now) say at the time of thanksgiving: 0 LorD, my 
God, I cried out to You, and You healed me (Ps 30:3). 


The verses that Yefet here cites from the book of Psalms are those that the Karaites of Jerusalem, the 
“Mourners of Zion,” inserted into their prayers.’** Yefet further develops this actualizing interpretation in his 
comment on verse 3 of the same chapter:1!*° 





9 Arabic al-qabbit, on which see Dozy 1927: 2:302a; yet Birnbaum 
1942: xxviii: “the foetus,” on his reasoning, for which see ibid., 
n. 78. 

130 For a discussion of this list of sins that Yefet attributes to 
the Rabbanites, as well as for similar accusations elsewhere in 
Karaite literature, see Birnbaum 1942: xxviii-xxx and the notes 
thereto. 

131 So per Yefet’s comment cited below; see, otherwise, the NJPS 
rendering: Generously will I take them back in love. 





13? That is, the early generations of Israel. 

133 Come, let us turn back to the LorD, for He has attacked, and He will 
heal us; He has wounded, and He will bind us up. 

4 On this topic, see Ben-Shammai 1994; Frank 1995; Simon 1991: 
55-95. 

135 Let us press on to know the LorpD; His going forth is as sure as the 
dawn, and He will come to us as the rain, as the latter rain that refreshes 
the earth. 
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Previously he said, Come, let us turn back, which is a general statement, the specification of which is (given) 
in this verse, where he says, (as it were,) “It is incumbent upon us to know how to pursue knowledge of that 
which God requires of us” — which is the statement of those who turn back from sin, the enlightened ones of the 
people, who have come to perceive the fault with many of the teachings to which Israel adheres; therefore 
they say to each other, “It is incumbent for us to know the path on which we are to press forward with full 
conviction that we might attain to the knowledge of the Lord of the Universe” — by which they intend the 
knowledge of the way of the Torah. Thus, their saying Let us press on to know (the LorD) indicates that they 
would seek the way of the Torah first of all,°° that they might know its path, just as they (now) entreat the 
Lord of the Universe, saying: Teach me, O LorD, the path of Your laws (Ps 119:33), and many more like this. And 
when He guides them to the path, they will rush upon it with zeal, and the Lord of the Universe will help 
them to uphold the path of Truth.’ 


In this comment, as in his other actualizing remarks, a number of Hebrew expressions find their way into 
Yefet’s words that are drawn from the Bible and characterized the Karaite discourse of his time. Among these, 
in addition to the above cited, is the expression a commandment of men, learned by rote’*® (Isa 29:13), referring to 
the traditional body of teaching of the early rabbinic sages (i.e., the oral law), and the Arabicized term al-jalit 
(“the exile,” from Hebrew ha-galiit), which serves Yefet in numerous instances to describe the wayward status of 
the Jewish people in their “exile,” beginning with the Babylonian deportation, intensifying with the establish- 
ment of the rabbinical tradition (during the time of Greek dominion), and continuing up to the present period of 
Yefet himself.’*? Even his mention of Jeroboam ben Nebat, as the root of the sectarian dispute among the Jewish 
people, is related to this set of ideas.'*° Specific expressions, by contrast, that the Karaites of Jerusalem used to 
describe themselves! include “the remnant of Jacob” (sh&érit ya‘aqob, per Mic 5:6-7),'”” “the enlightened ones” 
(ha-maskilim, per Dan 12:10 etc.),'* and “the ones who have returned from transgression (in Jacob)” (shabé fesha‘ 
[bé-ya‘aqob], per Isa 59:20).'* Finally, mention must be made of the expression moréh sedeq (“teacher of righteous- 
ness”), which is based on the biblical expressions and (he will) teach righteousness to you (vé-yéreh sedeq lakhem; Hos 
10:12) and a teacher for the sake of righteousness (ha-m6reh li-sdaqa; Joel 2:23), and which appears three times in 





136 “First of all” — or, “fundamentally/primarily” (Arabic badyan, 
on which see Blau 2006: 34a). 

87 Tt would appear that, in his actualizing comment on v. 3, Yefet 
was influenced by — or perhaps even adopted — al-Qumisi’s com- 
ment ad loc. (Pitron, 9): nn” panda nyt aby aonna APTA ny 
JD Dy.” aN MyAI MN? A”y Awa NIN warty py? KIT INI22 TIAN 
NOD NIT INTINA D9 7 MA YT NOW °D TyADT/T NIN nN nyt) maT 
DPI? TN TDI WwW) ITAA AR Pw IY TNR TI w>y1 7X VTP 
pg’ yrot TN TAN Jwna nin ‘D> (“Let us know; let us press on [etc.] 
— It is incumbent on us, first and foremost, to know and to un- 
derstand why (the time of) our exile has been prolonged: is it 
not because we have forsaken the Torah of Moses — peace be 
upon him — by straying after a tradition of men learned by rote [Isa 
29:13]? Therefore, let us press on to know the Torah of the Lorp — 
especially since one who does not know the commandments of 
the Lord is, as it is written in His Torah, like one who does not 
know the Lord. And it is incumbent on us to press on after the 
Lord until his light appears — like a clear and certain daybreak 
— in all its glory for the righteous, as it is written, Then your light 
will rise in darkness [Isa 58:10]; and, Light is sown for the righteous 
[Ps 97:11]”). 

38 This expression is likewise employed by al-Qimisi, and in 
Karaite literature generally, as a sobriquet for the precepts of 
the oral law to which the Rabbanites give special emphasis (see 
Yefet’s comment on Hos 5:11 in Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: 
ad loc.). 

139 See al-Quimisi’s comment on Hosea 1:9 (Pitrén, 1): nada °7m°29 
STAT NN IPT IWR niga bRiw?°lD> Diwan PINDT OWRI Iw TP 
727 JD Dy OoAN OTAYA WMIN WIINT 7 7D YRIW?D WON OTN 
Jaxn oto wor ‘n> omoys aan anbwon yon ya ant ans om>y 
OVT FV PNA NN NP Ay NP WN 7D Yy1 UNXIW? 21DD Diwdn Iw 7D 





nm (“In the days of Greece’s rule Israel’s Rabbanite leaders set 
before them a stumbling block with commandments that over- 
turned the words of God, though they said to Israel, ‘We are 
teaching you from the Torah, For this reason He said of them, 
‘You have turned aside from [My] way, and you have caused many to 
stumble’ [Mal 2:8]; and of them it is also written, And many will 
stumble over them [Isa 8:15]. And so we maintain [or: “it is said”] 
that, because they set a stumbling block before Israel, He refers 
to them as Not My people [1@ ‘ammi] and has withheld His proph- 
ets until this day”). The use of the term “(the) exile” to denote 
all those generations that find themselves outside of the land, 
including the time of the exegete, is also attested in other parts 
of Yefet’s exegetical corpus (see Wechsler 2008: 160-61), as well 
as in the exegesis of al-Qiimisi (see his comment on Hos 5:8 in 
Pitron, 8, and see Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: ad loc.). On the 
terms “exiles” and “people of the exile” in the teaching of the 
Mourners of Zion, see Erder 1998a: 64-70. 

™° On al-Qirgisani’s conception of the role played by Jerobam, see 
further Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: 80-82. 

M41 Similar to the Karaite self-designations “Mourners of Zion” 
(abélé siyon) and “Roses” (shdshannim), neither of which appears 
in Yefet’s commentary on Hosea, though they do appear else- 
where in his exegetical corpus, as in the writings of other Je- 
rusalem Karaites (see Frank 1995: 201-04; Erder 1998a: 57-59). 
142 See Yefet’s comment on Hosea 14:5 (Polliack and Schlossberg 
2009: ad loc. and n. 42). 

143 See Yefet’s comments on Hosea 6:3 and 14:5 (Polliack and 
Schlossberg 2009: ad loc. and nn. 14 and 42 respectively). 

M4 See Yefet’s comments on Hosea 6:1, 3; 11:10; and 14:5 (Polliack 
and Schlossberg 2009: ad loc. and nn. 6, 14, 64, and 42, respec- 
tively). 
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Yefet’s commentary on Hosea, in his comments on 2:5, 2:23, and, in greater breadth, 14:3, from the last of which 
I here cite: 


(Hosea here) indicates that the Lord of the Universe will accept from the people of the exile their confession 
of sin and their petition for His forgiveness, just as He received (such) from their ancestors and forgave them 
by virtue of the bullock of the sin-offering (Exod 29:36, etc.) which they would offer on their own behalf. This 
is specifically in reference to sins committed in ignorance (see Num 15:25, etc.), which are of two types: (1) 
those things that God obligated them to do, yet which they did not understand to be obligatory because 
they lacked “a teacher of righteousness” (moréh sedeq), and so, though they have been searching and study- 
ing what is correct for them (to do), they have misunderstood what God commanded ... and (2) those things 
that are (properly) understood as commandments, yet which one unknowingly breaks, such as when one 
eats something unclean, though at the time of his eating he did not know that it was unclean, or when one 
inadvertently engages in forbidden work on the Sabbath or a festival. 


In this comment Yefet characterizes the self-consciousness of the Karaite “Mourners of Zion” as ones who 
were involuntarily exposed to two types of sin: on the one hand, the sin of being unable to determine what, exactly, 
were the required commandments and their applications, resulting from the lack of a spiritual teacher who was 
recognized as holding a claim to the truth, and, on the other hand, the sin of inadvertently breaking command- 
ments that were otherwise well known and understood.’ The term moréh sedeq also appears in other places in 
Yefet’s commentaries on the Bible, in which instances he usually intends it as a sobriquet for the prophet Elijah 
— that is, for the messianic figure expected to reveal himself in the future and instruct Israel in righteousness 
(i.e., correctly) with respect to their exegetical disputes.'° It would thus appear that the expression mdréh sedeq, 
consistent with the context of the biblical passages on which it was based, was employed by the Karaites in a man- 
ner similar to that attested in rabbinic tradition concerning the role of Elijah as the eventual solver of unresolved 
exegetical cruxes (as in the mishnaic expression 17°>x xia-w ty [m. Sota ix.15; Baba’ mésii‘a@’ i.8]. Al-Qamisi, for in- 
stance, already ties the moréh sedeq together with the figure of the prophet Elijah as the one who would solve the 
exegetical quarrels between the Rabbanites and the Karaites as well as among the Karaites themselves in the End 
of Days.'*? Some scholars, moreover, have linked the expression moreh sedeq in Karaite literature to the influence 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls, in which the definite expression moréh ha-sedeq (“the teacher of righteousness”) serves 
as a title for the real spiritual leader of the sect.'** However, beyond its linguistic resemblance, which is based on 
the biblical usage noted above, it is not likely that there is any close similarity in the use of this expression in the 
DSS and by the Karaites; nor is it possible to prove that the Karaites borrowed it from the Dss. 

To conclude the discussion of Yefet’s approach to biblical prophecy, his is primarily a literary-linguistic and 
historicizing approach that is focused on analyzing the text within its specific biblical context. Yefet’s disre- 
gard for most of al-Qumisi’s actualizations should therefore be seen as an expression of his general reservation 
toward an exegetical approach that deviates, in essence, from the straightforward and contextual meaning of 
the text that served as the locus of Yefet’s own exegetical endeavor. This linguistic-contextual focus is evident 
even in those instances where Yefet was unable or unwilling to completely reject the opposing, actualizing, and 





5 That the Karaites were troubled by the possibility of error 
having set in during the course of their innovative exegesis of 
the Torah’s commandments is also reflected in the commentaries 
and citations of other exegetes than Yefet (see Polliack 2005b: 
191-93). 

M6 See, for example, Yefet’s introduction to his commentary on 
Deuteronomy (MS AOS B369 [IMHM no. 53542], fols. 15-16), and 
his comment on Malachi 3:23, discussed in Polliack 2005b: 192-96. 
See also Hosea 2:5, 23; and 10:12 (in Polliack and Schlossberg 
2009: ad loc.). 

47 See, for example, his comments on Joel 2:23 (Pitrén, 29) and 
Psalms 74:5 (Marmorstein 1916: 196). For a discussion of al- 
Qumisi’s statements, see Polliack 1997: 28-31. 

M8 See, for example, Wieder 1962: 53-82; Erder 1994: 195-200; 
1998a: 58-59. On the difference in usage between the expressions 
moréh sedeq and moréh ha-sedeq, and the bearing of such on the 





question of whether the Karaites were influenced by Qumran 
literature, see Polliack 2005b: 191-96. 

149 Indeed, as regards Hosea 10:12 (Sow to yourselves according to 
righteousness ... for it is time to seek the LorD, until He comes and teach- 
es righteousness [vé-y6reh sedeq] to you), Yefet both translates and 
explains the phrase yoreh sedeq in a clearly linguistic-contextual 
manner, in keeping with the straightforward sense of the verse. 
According to him, the prophet is exhorting the people of his 
time to uphold the Torah’s commandments while God continues 
to send to them His messengers, in this way teaching righteous- 
ness to them (see further Polliack and Schlossberg 2009: ad loc., 
n. 123). For a discussion of the overall problematic character of 
the theory concerning DSS influence on the Karaites, see, inter 
alios, Polliack 2005b, and the article by E. Krakowski in the pres- 
ent volume. 
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non-contextual impulse that admittedly operates in the consciousness of every exegete — and with especial force 
in one who belongs to an ideological group, like the Jerusalem Karaites, deeply concerned with defining its own 
identity. Nevertheless, and perhaps even because of this background, Yefet’s intellectual independence clearly 
stands out. He cleared a path for himself in biblical exegesis that is based primarily on structural, literary, and 
historical criteria in its analysis of the biblical text. These criteria are not far removed in substance from those 
that characterize modern critical (literary and historical) readings, despite the fact that they grew out of a faith- 
based consciousness, characteristic of the medieval period, which attributes a timeless value to the Bible, rooted 
in the general belief in its revelatory (i.e., divine) origin. 
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JEWISH LITURGICAL DIVISIONS OF THE TORAH AND 
THE ENGLISH CHAPTER DIVISION OF THE VULGATE 
ATTRIBUTED TO STEPHEN LANGTON 


PAUL SAENGER 


Christian and Jewish scholars have long been fascinated by the relationship between the Jewish liturgical 
divisions of Hebrew scripture and chapter divisions of the Greek and especially the Latin Vulgate Bible.' This 
has especially been true of an undeniable resemblance, recognized by numerous scholars, between the mod- 
ern chapter divisions for the five books of Moses traditionally attributed to Stephen Langton (d. 1228) and the 
sédarim, the older of the two liturgical divisions of Sabbath readings. The sédarim were developed by the Jewish 
community in Palestine as early as the third century B.c.E. to facilitate a triennial cycle of a continuous reading 
of the entire Torah. Taking account of both variants in sédarim distinctions (which are more numerous than the 
later parashiyyét divisions of Babylonian Jewry) and the variants within the modern chapter scheme (which are 
very richly documented in twelfth- and thirteenth-century Vulgate Bibles copied in England), about 60 percent 
of the numbered chapter divisions in the five books of Moses correspond to sédarim divisions.* This congruence 
is especially striking since the 187 Christian chapters are roughly equivalent in number and therefore in length 
to the 167 to 175 sédarim sections. It is also true that beginning in the second decade of the thirteenth century in 
England, Christian chapter divisions were divided graphically into seven sub-distinctions, numbered with Latin 
letters a through g or, more rarely, with Arabic numbers 1-7 just as the Jewish liturgical divisions were divided 
in oral practice — and in the later Middle Ages graphically in the margins of manuscript codices — into seven 
numbered equal parts, marked by letters of the Hebrew alphabet, with one part for each of the requisite seven 
readers of the weekly Torah portion.’ 

Scholars have overall suggested two plausible explanations for this resemblance between the Christian chap- 
ters and the sections of Jewish liturgical tradition. One is that both divisions correspond to a structure inherent 
in the narrative of the Pentateuch text itself. However, in both Jewish and Christian traditions, inconsistencies 
of points of division existed, suggesting that textual sectioning was not self-evident. During the Middle Ages, the 
sédarim varied in differing geographic regions, and even taking recorded variants into account, division points 
for the sédarim often did not coincide with those of the longer pardshiyyot, the Babylonian liturgical sections of 
the Pentateuch designed for an annual reading of the Torah. Such was the case even when division points were 
close. The Babylonian sections originated in the second century c.E. and are the liturgical sections still accepted 
by Jews today. 

Among medieval Christians, the divergences between different chaptering schemes for the five books of 
Moses in the Latin Bible was far greater.* The oldest complete codex of Jerome’s Vulgate, the Codex Amiatinus, 
has for the Pentateuch (excluding Genesis) chapter divisions that correspond far more closely to the parashiyyot 
divisions than to the divisions of the sédarim. The Bible of Abbot Maurdramnus of Corbie, MSS Amiens, BM 6, 7, 








'Derenbourg 1870: 529; Ginsburg 1897: 25; Dukan 2006: 109; Harl 
1986: 33-41; Barthélemy 1995: 35 and esp. 45ff.; Marcus 2002; 
2003. 

? All lists of sédarim divisions refer to the standard Stuttgart edi- 
tion of the Hebrew Bible and vary somewhat from the standard 
Stuttgart edition of the Latin Vulgate. Correspondences within 
the verses are counted as matches, see Barthélemy 1995. The lists 
have been published in Mann 1971 and Perrot 1973. 


3 For two examples of Hebrew marginal numbering, see Ginsburg 
1897: 689 and 715 (MSS British Library Or. 2350 and 2696), For 
Christian marginal numbering, see Saenger 2005: 92. On the In- 
sular practice of using lowercase letters in alphabetical sequence, 
see Saenger 1999: 134. MS British Library, Harley 1748, in Genesis 
47, is an example of the use of numbers instead of letters. 

4 Many of the older (pre-twelfth century) chapter divisions have 
been surveyed in Bruyne 1914; Quentin 1922. 
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9, 11, and 12 (copied between 771 and 783 c.E.), has far more numerous chapter divisions (for example, eighty- 
two for Genesis versus fifty chapters in modern Bibles).° It was this system likely of Anglo-Saxon provenance 
and possibly of English origin that Alcuin employed at Tours from 796 until his death in 804. A system practiced 
in northern France in the tenth century and present in Vatican Library MS Vat. Pal. lat. 2 has even shorter and 
consequently more numerous chapters (e.g., 156 for Genesis). For the five books of the Torah, Hebraic points of 
liturgical division and the dividing points of the pisq@’ot (the 669 very ancient paragraph divisions introduced into 
Torah scrolls to aid oral recitation) frequently correspond to many later Christian chapter points of demarcation. 
However, the large number of chapters in early Christian schemas, in some schemas approaching the number of 
pisqa’ot, masked the occasional correspondence in ancient Greek and Latin Bibles to the beginning of a séder or 
parasha. Nonetheless, in these volumes, the shadow of the pisqa’6t was clearly visible and has been recognized by 
modern scholars.° 

For the remainder of the Latin Vulgate, where a Hebrew liturgical matrix for a continual reading did not exist 
and could not serve as a controlling antecedent, the division points of various Christian chapter systems were 
far less consistent, but nevertheless these division points reflect the pisqa’ot.’ For the Old Testament Apocrypha, 
where no Hebrew text existed (and therefore no pisqa’ot), the dividing points of the Medieval Latin Vulgate’s Old 
Testament chapters were particularly varied. For example, inconsistency in sectioning is abundantly apparent 
in the First and Second Books of Esdras, which, when contained in thirteenth-century Vulgate Bibles, often vary 
enormously from the modern Vulgate.’ The variety of modes in which large portions of the Vulgate Latin bibli- 
cal text was divided over the course of half a millennium belies the assertion that there was within scripture, 
whether Hebrew, Greek, or Latin, an intrinsic textual foundation for division that would explain the similarity 
for the Pentateuch between the Jewish liturgical triennial sections and the modern Christian referential mode 
of chaptering. 

The more likely explanation of the resemblance between Christian chaptering and Jewish liturgical divi- 
sion and paragraphing for the Torah is that the format of the Hebrew text was received into both Greek and 
Latin in a manner analogous to that in which the Hebrew word order was replicated, when the biblical text was 
translated word for word, forming in both Greek and Latin a syntax that frequently violated the canons of elo- 
quence of pagan belles lettres.’ Influence of Hebrew text presentation on graphic paragraphing has been noted 
by students of papyri fragments and the great fourth-century Greek uncial codices of the Septuagint such as the 
Codex Alexandrinus, where paragraphs corresponding to pisqa@’ot are marked, and sédarim divisions, although not 
graphically distinguished from the other paragraph breaks, are detectable by scholars familiar with the Hebrew 
liturgical format.’° Significantly, the scribes of the Greek text contained in the fifth-century Codex Colberto- 
Serravianus, particularly in portions of Leviticus, suppressed most pisqa’ot divisions, and consequently its pages 
came to unambiguously replicate by paragraphs (marked by projecting the first line into the margin) those divi- 
sions corresponding to the sédarim in a manner that surely was not accidental." 

Similarly, the influence of sédarim divisions is readily detectable in late antique and early medieval codices 
containing the Old Latin version, the literal translation of the Greek Septuagint, which predated Jerome’s new 
Vulgate translation. Unnumbered chapter divisions that correspond to sédarim junctures occur in palimpsest 
fragments dating from the fifth century, now MS Munich BS Clm 6225." They are also present in the remnants of 
an Old Latin Bible now preserved in Lyon as MSS BM 403 and 1964, the celebrated Codex Lugdunensis, generally 
assigned to the seventh century." Like the oldest sédarim distinctions in the Dead Sea Scrolls and like the early 
chapter divisions in fifth- and sixth-century manuscripts of the Gospels as well as early Christian divisions of 
the Vulgate Old Testament, these divisions were marked by headings in red ink." This late classical influence of 
sédarim sections on Old Latin biblical format having been acknowledged, no known Latin Vulgate Bible or Bible 








° Ganz 1990: 132-33; CLA V, no. 707. ” Ziegler 1883; CLA IX, no. 1250. 

®° Schmid 1892: 46. 3 Robert 1881; CLA V, no. 771. Lowe 1924: 32-33. 

7 See Martin 1958: 1:121-22; Maori 1982; see Bruyne 1914: 484-87. 4 DJD 12:210-11. For the use of red ink to denote chapter divi- 
8 See, for example, MS BLO Auct. d.5.11, probably copied in Eng- sions in the Gospels, see Petitmengin 1985: 101, 102, and 118-23. 
land from a Parisian model (see Pacht and Alexander 1966: 4:58), | For examples of red used to denote chapters in the Gospels, see 
° Blatt 1938: 220-26. Platter and White 1926: 29-30; Tov 1997: CLA I, 53; IX, nos. 1423a, 1429, 1449; and XI, no. 1669. For the use 
26-27; Marquis 1986. of red ink to denote early chapter divisions in the Vulgate Old 
1° See Harl 1986: 35; see Sanders 1917: 15; Perrot 1973: 113-14. TESTIS See EEL eNO aed: 

™ Omont 1897. The codex today is divided among three libraries. 
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fragments from before the twelfth century contained chapter divisions with a visible similitude to the sédarim 
comparable to that which came to characterize the thirteenth-century chapter divisions now commonly attrib- 
uted to Stephen Langton. 

Langton, it is generally acknowledged, personally knew little or no Hebrew, although he was interested in 
the Hebrew Bible and was sometimes identified in the thirteenth century with Hebrew learning.’® However, the 
invention and reception of the modern chapter division that came to be identified with him corresponds in rough 
chronology to a period of intense and fructuous interchange between Jewish and Christian scholars in France, 
Germany, and particularly in England.’* On the Continent, Paris was the intellectual center of the discourse among 
rabbis, monks, and subsequently friars, and within Paris, the Augustinian Abbey of Saint Victor was its principal 
venue. Here the most important figure was an English regular canon, Andrew of Saint Victor, who died as abbot of 
Wigmore and who, thanks to the groundbreaking studies of Beryl Smalley and Raphael Loewe, is now recognized 
as the first Christian scholar to quarry for the purpose of Christian exegesis the new techniques of the literal ex- 
position, pioneered for the Hebrew Bible in Troyes at the end of the eleventh century by Rashi and subsequently 
perfected by his grandson Rashbam. Andrew and to a lesser degree his elder German confrére Hugh of Saint 
Victor and Andrew’s Scottish contemporary Richard of Saint Victor, as well as Peter the Venerable at Cluny and 
Peter Comestor and Peter the Chanter at the Cathedral School of Paris, all evinced a renewed interest in Hebrew 
learning. Andrew surely knew Hebrew, and since he describes Hebrew punctuation of prose verses, he clearly 
had visual contact with Hebrew biblical codices. The others undoubtedly had indirect contact with the Hebrew 
text, via rabbis and Jewish converts who served as interlocutors.’” In this milieu both at Paris and elsewhere in 
northern France, Christian scholars frequently cited words of the actual Hebrew text of the Old Testament both 
in biblical exegesis and in the newly rejuvenated genre of fictive debates between a rabbi and either a priest or a 
monk.'® However, in France such citation of the Jewish Bible was done invariably in transliteration and not by the 
use of Hebrew script.'? Thus, while a new knowledge of Hebrew emerged in northern France in the late twelfth 
century, graphic Hebrew, that is, the actual right-to-left transcription of words employing the Hebrew alphabet, 
was unknown, and the only visual consequence of the twelfth-century renascence in Hebrew learning present 
in Parisian codices was Richard of Saint Victor’s emulation of the set of liturgical and historical diagrams that 
formed an integral part of Rashi’s Commentary on Ezekiel.”° 

Before the twelfth century, written Hebrew on the Continent and in the British Isles, when present, was visu- 
ally represented by letter forms, termed “Samaritan” in a text falsely attributed to Jerome. These characters were 
fantastic in appearance and had only a very remote resemblance to the actual writing of medieval Jews. In late 
antiquity at Vivarium, correct Hebrew writing had been practiced in the circle of Cassiodorus. Indeed, Hebrew 
script was likely transferred to Northumbria with the codices of Cassiodorus’ library, but while an interest in 
the Hebrew language was nurtured by Bede, command of written Hebrew vanished.”! Excluding a few copies of 
Cassiodorus’ Commentary on the Psalter (the earliest of which is English, MS Durham Cathedral B.11.30), which con- 
tained crude tracings of real Hebrew letters in their margins, the pseudo-Hebrew or “Samaritan” letters became 
the normal form of supposed Hebrew writing.” In the ninth century, it was these letters that were depicted in 
Ps. Jerome’s De formis Hebraicorum litterarum.”* Hrabanus Maurus at Fulda replicated these pseudo-“Hebrew” let- 
ters, and it was this form of graphic Hebrew that was practiced at Fleury.”4 The Hebrew alphabets that occurred 
in arithmetical writings attributed to Bede, which were diffused by Anglo-Saxon monks on the Continent, were 








5 D’Esneval 1981; Saltman 1978: 16-18 and 29-39. On the basis 
of late manuscripts, some scholars have attributed to him the 
standard thirteenth-century glossary of Hebrew names, an ex- 
pansion of Jerome’s Liber interpretationis Hebraicorum nominum, 
but when Langton cited this work in sermons, he asserted no 
claim of authorship; see Roberts 1968: 102-03. 

6 D’Alverny 1982: 428. 

7 See Smalley 1964, especially chapter 4. Shereshevsky 1968; 
Dahan 1985. 

8 Consult Ghellinck 1946: 163-68; Hunt 1948. 

Andrew of Saint Victor only employed transliterations; see 
Smalley 1951: 47. The interlinear Hebrew versions of Psalms 
2 and 45 in MS Chartres, BM 22, were in transliteration, PL 27, 


1521-24. Peter the Venerable also employed transliteration (see 
Friedman 1985: 132). Guillaume de Bourges, a converted Jew in 
the early years of the thirteenth century, made remarkably ex- 
tensive use of transliteration (Dahan 1981). The Glossary of the 
Talmud compiled at the University of Paris around 1230, MS BN 
lat. 16558, used transliteration exclusively. 

° Cahn 1994, 

1 See Gneuss 1992: 123-25; Loewe 1951/52: 227. 

2 Halporn 1981: 83-84; 1980. On the Samaritan letters, see Singer 
1927: 289-91; Thiel 1973: 118-27. 

3 Lambert 1696-72: no. 401. 

24 MS Bern Biirgerbibliothek 417, fols. 94-99; MS Mostert 1989: no. 
BF 185. The text containing these letters is that of Pseudo-Jerome. 
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usually, as in the genuine writings of Jerome, represented by the names of the Hebrew letters without any actual 
letters of the Hebrew alphabet themselves present. In the eighth century, the Vespasian Psalter contained a table 
of curiously Greek-like renditions of the Hebrew letters to complement the names of the letters in Psalm 118 (= 
Heb. 119).”° In mid-ninth-century Tours, the use of correct Hebrew was likewise unknown. A rare copy of Jerome’s 
Iuxta Hebraicum version of the Psalter (as opposed to the Gallican Psalter, based on the Septuagint text) copied at 
Tours, MS British Library, Harley 2793, contained in the margins of acrostic Psalm 118 the fantastic or Samaritan 
Hebrew characters. At Orléans, the sole recorded example of true Hebrew script in a Bible-related codex occurred 
as a single word in a gloss apparently added by a Jewish convert in a copy of the Bible of Theodolfus, MS BN lat. 
11937.”° In the tenth and eleventh centuries, the only correct Hebrew script present in the world of Christian 
scholars was a tiny corpus of correct Hebrew letters embedded in manuscripts containing Latin translations of 
Arabic and Syriac tracts on computation and the astrolabe emanating from the circle of Abbo of Fleury.”” 

A renascent interest in Hebrew writing as actually practiced by European Jews in a biblical context occurred 
in the twelfth century, not in France and Italy but in areas where the vernacular tongue was not a Latin deriva- 
tive. While the Romance tradition ubiquitously respected the custom first established by Jerome of replicating 
Hebrew words and phrases only in Latin transliteration, a German scribe (working at the abbey of Liesborn in 
the diocese of Minster) interpolated into Jerome’s Liber interpretationis Hebraicorum nominum a single letter writ- 
ten in Hebrew in a form remotely resembling the character for the letter ‘ayin.*® Although in codices copied in 
Germany in previous centuries Hebrew words were written in the fantastic Samaritan form, in twelfth-century 
codices originating from the great Benedictine abbeys of Bavaria, Jerome’s works were accompanied by Hebrew 
alphabets that were at least for some letters visually closer to genuine Hebrew script (plates 15.1 and 15.2). 

This reception of graphic Hebrew was most fully developed in the twelfth century in England, where since 
the eighth century a literary tradition of writing diglot books containing the vernacular with the aid of special 
characters had evolved. The dual use of two scripts occurred in the eleventh century notably in diglot Anglo- 
Saxon and Latin codices of the Psalter.*° A mid-twelfth-century Augustinian, Maurice of Kirkham in Yorkshire, who 
knew Hebrew, explicitly described Hebrew and English as related tongues.*! Both languages were uninflected and 
had fixed word order when compared to classical Latin, and both Hebrew and Old English employed non-Roman 
characters. Alexander Neckam, schoolmaster at the royal Abbey of Saint Albans, who in a typically English man- 
ner employed both Old English and Anglo-French vernaculars in his Latin grammars, knew Hebrew and in his 
exegetical writings referred to visual aspects of the actual letters of the Hebrew alphabet as well as the graphic 
punctuation of the Hebrew Bible. He, however, like Andrew of Saint Victor at Paris, cited the words of Hebrew 
scripture only in Latin transliteration written from left to right.° 

In other twelfth-century English manuscripts, we have unprecedented examples of di-graphic Latin codices in 
which genuine Hebrew script is present. In a tripartite Psalter, now MS Cambridge, Trinity College R.17.1, copied 
in about 1160 at Christ Church, Canterbury (formerly referred to as the Canterbury Psalter and now termed the 
Eadwine Psalter), the three texts of the Hebraicum, Gallican, and Roman Latin versions of the Psalter were accom- 
panied by vernacular English and French translations.** In the margins of the acrostic Psalm 118 (fols. 211-26), a 
Christian scribe added correctly written Hebrew letters in brown ink, to complement the names of the Hebrew let- 
ters, which Jerome had used to signal to a reader of Latin that the original Hebrew poetry was acrostic (such Latin 
transliterations of Hebrew names and not real Hebrew letters are still to be found in modern standard editions of 





°5 Wright and Campbell 1967. The same letters are repeated 
throughout Psalm 118; see Kuhn 1965: 179 and 302-03. 

6 On Exodus 30:34, fol. 18; see Saltman 1975: 10. 

27 MS BN lat. 17868, fol. 3v (Hebrew names of the planets), fol. 5 
verso (Hebrew letters as numbers); Singer 1927: 291-92; van de 
Vyver 1936: 667 and 673. 

8 Berlin, Staatsbibliothek, MS Theol. fol. 353; CCSL 72 (1959) 67 
(other attempts to write Hebrew letters occur in the margin of 
the section for Genesis); see Saenger 2005: 102 n. 29. 

2? MS Munich CLM 4112 (from Augsburg, written between 1154 
and 1159), fol. 1, where the alphabet accompanies the names of 
the Hebrew letters, a Greek alphabet, the names of the Greek 
letters, the symbols for Latin fractions, their names and an in- 
tegrated alphabetical version of Jerome’s Liber interpretationis 


Hebraicorum nominum; MS Munich BS Clm 22016 (from Wessob- 
runn), fol. 110r (see plate 15.2), where the letters are also accom- 
panied by their names and moralizations, formed an appendix 
to Bede’s alphabetical glossary of place names mentioned in the 
book of Acts. The latter codex also contains a Samaritan alphabet 
on fol. 60r (see plate 15.1). 

3° See the Paris Psalter, MS BN lat. 8824; Ker 1957: 440-41; see 
Loewe 1951/52: 214ff. 

31 James 1934: 289. 

32 See Wright 1863: xvi-xxvii and 6-7; Loewe 1958. On Neckam’s 
use of the vernacular, see Scheler 1866. 

33 On the Eadwine Psalter, see Olszowy-Schlanger 2003: 58. Gib- 
son, Heslop, and Pfaff 1992: 92-93. 
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the Vulgate). MS Leiden, Bibliotheek der Universiteit Scaliger Heb. 8 (Or. 4725), the earliest diglot Hebrew/Latin 
Psalter, was copied in Canterbury in the mid-twelfth century.** Here, a scribe, likely a Christian and possibly a 
Jewish convert, placed Jerome’s Latin Vulgate text in apposition to the original Hebrew text, copied in perfectly 
correct Hebrew characters, replete with Hebrew punctuation. The text in its unambiguous visual presentation 
highlighted the difference between the version of the Psalter’s Christian versification — that is, its punctuation 
in poetic lines (likely originating at Vivarium and present for the first time in northern Europe in the Vespasian 
Psalter) — and the proper masoretic distinction of verses, universally respected by western European rabbinic 
tradition.* 

Other more dramatic examples of the reception of graphic Hebrew occurred in two English monastic codices. 
MS Cambridge, Trinity College B.XIII.3, contained the sole complete copy of the English monk Odo’s Ysagoge in 
Theologiam, dedicated to a celebrated rival of Thomas Becket, Gilbert Foliot, before the latter became bishop of 
Hereford in 1148.*° Odo, perhaps the Odo, sub-prior of Canterbury, who corresponded with John of Salisbury, had 
studied in Paris under the influence of Abelard and Andrew of Saint Victor.*” The Trinity codex was copied in 
England, as were the only other (partial) copies of the Ysagoge.** Perhaps inspired by the new genre of fictional 
dialogues between a monk and a rabbi that was especially popular in England, a portion of the Ysagoge contained 
a corpus of citations from the Hebrew Bible, selected to demonstrate the validity of the Christian interpretation of 
the Old Testament. In remarkable contrast to comparable French codices, and undoubtedly to amplify the veracity 
of its Hebrew-based argument, Odo cited the Old Testament primarily with Hebrew script, written possibly by a 
Jewish convert into spaces that the Latin scribe had originally left blank, in accurate transcriptions written right 
to left and not in Latin transliteration written left to right. Moreover, the Hebrew of the citations was punctuated 
not by marks drawn from the usual highly developed repertory of Insular graphic signs, but by the sof pastiq, the 
Hebrew punctus versus, which we would call a colon mark. However, these marks were not placed according to the 
rigorous masoretic conventions of punctuation, but according to the far less consistently standardized Christian 
tradition of versification for the prose books of the Old Testament. The punctus versus was first documented by 
the Maurdramnus Bible and was likely of Insular origin.*® The scribe who wrote the Hebrew citations also used 
a three-point cluster of yods for the nomina sacra of the Lord, an abbreviation subsequently employed in England 
in Christian Hebraica.*° Such yéd clusters, while thoroughly Jewish, had peculiar visual resonances in an English 
context that had witnessed the intense use of visually similar point clusters in Insular punctuation since the late 
seventh century. In England such a tri-point cluster to denote the name of God would surely have suggested the 
Trinity to a Christian Englishman (see plate 15.3). 

A fourth codex linked to the graphic reception of Hebrew in England is a Vulgate Bible, MS Cambridge, 
Corpus Christi College 48, copied in about 1180 at the royal Abbey of Saint Albans.*! In the margin of the book 
of Lamentations, a Jewish scribe, perhaps a convert, copied in gold ink the letters of the Hebrew alphabet, 
complementing the acrostic dimension of the stanzas that Jerome had represented by the use of transliteration 
of the names of the Hebrew letters, just as in Psalm 118 (see plate 15.4). In earlier centuries, fantastic forms of 
the Hebrew alphabet had occasionally been juxtaposed to Jerome’s Commentary on Jeremiah, but in MS Corpus 48, 
the letters were exquisitely correct and in the presence of the acrostic text.” Additionally, in MS Corpus 48, a 
concordance of two sets of etymologies or moralizations of the significance of the names of Hebrew letters, one 
extrapolated from Jerome’s Epistle no. 30 to Saint Paula in 384, the other unrelated to Jerome, accompany the 
text of Lamentations. The second and perhaps the first of these sets of moralized Hebrew letters originated in 
England in the early Middle Ages, and their tandem and concordant presentation here was a unique characteristic 
of twelfth-century English biblical manuscripts, particularly evidenced in the three late twelfth-century biblical 
codices emanating from Saint Albans.” 








34 Lieftinck 1955 and pls. 6-8; Olszowy-Schlanger 2003: 205-11. “° Landgraf 1934: 284; Olszowy-Schlanger 2003: 63. 


35 See Parkes 1993: pl. 43. “ See Saenger and Bruck 2008: 186-87. 

3° See Landgraf 1934: 61-289; Fischer 1934; Luscombe 1968. * See Saenger and Bruck 2008: 186 n. 35. For an example of a 
37 Jeauneau 1984: 148. fantastic Hebrew alphabet, see MS BN lat. 152, fol. 30. 

38 MS British Library, Royal 10.A.12, fols. 117v-123, and MS British  “’ The two others are MS Dublin, Trinity College 51 and MS Eton 
Library, Harley 3038, fols. 3-7v; see Luscombe 1968: 16. College 26, both discussed below. On the origin of both texts, see 


39 | have personally verified that the punctuation as reproduced Thiel 1973: 90-96. 
by Landgraf is entirely faithful to the manuscript. 
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Other aspects of MS Corpus 48 link it to the renewed English interest in Hebrew. It was the first Latin Bible 
to be supplemented by an alphabetically arranged list of Hebrew names — that is, Hebrew words (including both 
nouns and verbs) — presented in transliteration. In the thirteenth century, such an appendix was to become a 
regular manuscript supplement to the Vulgate Bible. The authorship of this reader aid was subsequently and 
erroneously attributed to Langton. The earliest alphabetical glossaries of Hebrew in transliteration had been 
English, and in twelfth-century England, there was a renewed interest in such study tools.“ 

MS Corpus 48 and a closely related Saint Albans Bible, MS Eton College 26, stand alone in the eleventh, twelfth, 
and thirteenth centuries, as Latin Bibles written in three columns per page.” This format, normal among larger 
Hebrew biblical codices of the early and central Middle Ages, was consistent with rules first set down in late 
antiquity that a scribe copying a Torah scroll was required to write a minimum of three columns per membrane. 
The three-column codex page also suggested the requisite mode of displaying a minimum of three columns when 
opening and reading the Torah.*° In late antiquity, some of the Greek and Old Latin biblical codices, mentioned 
above on account of their emulation of Hebrew text segmentation, also had graphically mirrored the Torah scroll 
by employing a three-column format. In MS Corpus 48, an unusual Genesis initial depicted God confiding the law to 
Moses apparently in the form of a Torah on two rollers, while below a blank scroll was unrolled as a banderolle.*” 

For the purpose of this essay, the primary significance of MS Corpus 48 is that it is the earliest manuscript 
that I have encountered to date to display the modern chapter divisions, which from 1220 to about 1235 came 
to be identified with Stephen Langton as archbishop of Canterbury. The numbers present in MS Corpus 48 are 
in part original — that is, they are the sole numbers present in the Major Prophets, notably Isaiah. For the five 
books of Moses, they are contemporary substitutes for an initial numeration that was carefully altered and which 
is now scarcely visible. Similarly, twelfth-century original and reworked numbers were present in Saint Albans’ 
two other complete Bibles: MS Dublin, Trinity College 56, likely written after MS Corpus 48 and, circa 1200, in MS 
Eton College 26.8 Two discrete New Testaments (a genre of book that was itself an Insular innovation) copied at 
Saint Albans in the late twelfth century also evince early renumbering according to the modern schema.” 

Together the Saint Albans corpus of five biblical manuscripts constitute a unique group of codices, earlier in 
date than the first Parisian manuscripts with chaptering added according to the modern schema. In the French 
codices the new numbers complemented pre-existing numbered divisions, usually employing a system derivative 
of that of the Maurdramnus Bible employed by Alcuin.” These Bibles, not all of which were necessarily initially 
copied in Paris, have been dated on solid art-historical and palaeographic grounds to the first decade of the 
thirteenth century.*' The only French Bible with modern numbering dating from the twelfth century and close 
in date to that in the five Saint Albans Bibles is the four-volume choir Bible of Saint Stephen Harding, MSS Dijon, 
Bibliotheque municipale 11-15, copied and emendated in the late twelfth century at the Burgundian Abbey of 
Citeaux.” 








“4 The Corpus Glossary, MS Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 
184, fols. 1-3v, written at Canterbury in the early ninth century; 
Gneuss 1992: 124. In the twelfth century, Ralph Niger reworked 
Jerome’s Liber interpretationis Hebraicorum nominum; see Flahiff 
1940: 121. In MS Munich BS Clm 4112, we find another example 
of a monastic alphabetical re-arrangement of Jerome, analogous 
to MS Corpus Christi College 48, but not attached to a Bible. 

* The three-column format waned in the thirteenth century; see 
Sirat 2002: 33. For a rare late example of a northern European 
three-column Bible, see Hahn 2007: 16. 

46 Soférim i.12; ii.6; iii.10; Séfer tora ii.6 (trans. in Cohen 1965: 215- 
16, 218-19, 223, 635). See Yeivin 1980: 136. 

*’ For the Jewish and Christian iconography of the law as a scroll 
rather than tablets, see Sarfatti 1990: 390-95; St. Clair 1984: 16 
and 27 n. 16; 1987: 21 and 26 n. 27. For the Jewish tradition of 
confounding the Torah scroll and the tablets mentioned in the 
text of Exodus, see Ginzberg 1909-38: 3:119 and 7:49-50 nn. 258 
and 259. 

‘8 In MS Eton 26, the process of careful erasure and substitution 
is maintained only for Genesis and the beginning of Exodus, after 


which the older Alcuinic numeration is left visible, as in the early 
Paris codices with modern chaptering added. 

4° MS Cambridge, Saint John’s College G.15 and MS BLO Finch 
f.25. For the former, see Saenger and Bruck 2008; for the latter, 
see Thomson 1982: 32, 54, 60, and 85. The only antique codex 
that resembled a New Testament, MS Fulda Landesbibliothek, 
Bonifatianus 1, only included the Gospels in a form of harmony 
of Gospel texts. It had an Anglo-Saxon provenance (see CLA VIII, 
no. 1196; Petitmengin 1985: 107-10; Metzger 1977: 335). Only 
the ninth-century Irish Book of Armagh predates the New Tes- 
taments of Saint Albans; see Kenney 1968: no. 131. 

5° These Bibles have been enumerated by Light (1994). 

>! See in regard to MS BN lat. 14233, Stirnemann 1993: 196-213. 

>? None of the scholars who have examined this manuscript has 
doubted that the numbering and other emendations date from 
the twelfth century. See Lang 1939: 82; Lang 1939/40; Zaluska 
1989: 73. 
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At Saint Albans, we encounter not only the conjuncture of an interest in Hebrew script, page format, vocabu- 
lary, and text sectioning, but also a complementary interest in standardized chaptering of the New Testament 
and a rare and perhaps unique development of a reference system depending on standard New Testament chap- 
ter divisions. Incorporated into MS Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 48, as prefatory material to the Gospels, 
Saint Albans scribes placed the earliest surviving copy of Senatus of Worcester’s epistle explicating the use of 
the Canons of Eusebius as a tool for correcting errors in the text introduced by scribes over the centuries.** Here, 
Senatus used the later term capitulum for the Eusebian divisions, which we term “sections.” Since late antiquity, 
these divisions had customarily been marked in the margins of the Gospels, in Greek and especially in Latin co- 
dices. However, in both Latin Bibles and Gospel books, the exact breaking points between the sectional divisions 
did not always correspond. Therefore Senatus, or perhaps a Saint Albans’ monk working under his influence, 
compiled and placed after Senatus’ epistle the earliest surviving full incipit list for the Eusebian sections of each 
of the four Gospels. This table is only replicated in a single early thirteenth-century English codex, MS BN lat. 
16794, which also contains Senatus’ epistle as well as the Gospel gloss of Senatus.™ A related table of Eusebian 
incipits is found attached to the Gospels in an early thirteenth-century English Bible, MS British Library Add. 
15452. No similar tool to my knowledge exists in a Parisian or other Continental codex.” 

While lists of incipits for sections of the Torah were an integral part of masoretic tradition and survive in 
manuscripts dating from at least as early as the ninth century, such lists, intended for the standardization of 
biblical sections, had no equivalent for any form of chaptering in either Byzantium or the Latin West.°° Perhaps 
significantly, the four Gospels in MS Corpus 48 was the sole section of the Saint Albans Bible where the modern 
system of chaptering was not consistently present. 

This evident concern in MS Corpus 48 to achieve standardization for the Eusebian chapters should be appreci- 
ated in the context of MS Oxford, Christ Church 87, a volume containing Rupert of Deutz’s Liber de divinis officiis 
copied at Saint Albans at the end of the twelfth century.*’ In this volume, a contemporary scribe added in the 
generous margins, apparently provided for the purpose, identifications of Rupert’s allegation of scripture. For 
references to the Pentateuch, the scribe frequently used one of a number of variant forms of the chapter system 
associated with Alcuin, but for the Gospels he consistently employed the Eusebian chapter numbers, which, at 
least for Matthew and Luke, he sometimes supplemented with a chapter number referring to one of the schemas 
often used in England.°* Such a well-developed system of citation of the Gospels on the bases of standard divisions 
was without antecedent in antiquity or the earlier Middle Ages when references based on the Eusebian section 
were extremely rare and, when present, exclusively liturgical.° 

Thus it was in a monastery in England and not in the schools of Paris that standardized chaptering and chapter 
references for the Latin Vulgate appear to have originated. Also, at Saint Albans, English monks introduced mod- 
ern chaptering, and in so doing they were likely inspired by large-format three-column Hebrew Bibles, similar to 
MS Valmadonna Trust 1, copied in England in the twelfth century, in which numbered sédarim, while unmarked, 
could easily have been located from the lists of incipits provided by the Masora.” 

To this argument for an English origin of the modern standardized system of chapters present in Corpus 48, 
it might be objected that Stephen Langton, who was English, used the chapter divisions in biblical commentar- 
ies composed when he was professor of theology at Paris from about 1180 to 1206. Langton, however, evinces 
knowledge of little if any Hebrew and therefore seems an unlikely figure to have inaugurated a system that cor- 
relates so well with the liturgical distinctions of the Hebrew Bible. Moreover, no late twelfth-century copies of 
Langton’s commentaries survive to prove that when a Paris professor of theology he actually used the system 
for the invention of which he has so often been given credit. To the contrary, the earliest surviving manuscripts 
of Langton’s commentaries, prepared by his Parisian disciples from originals now lost, date from the second and 








3 Turner 1916: xliv-li; Marténe and Durand 1717: 484-86. 

4 Avril and Stirnemann 1987: no. 97. 

°° Boase 1953: 285. Beginning with the British Museum’s Catalogue 
of Additional Manuscripts for 1845, some have considered the il- 
lumination and therefore the codex to be French. However, the 
presence of a duplex Psalter (and in particular one that includes 
the Roman Psalter), variants in the chapter division, the table 
of incipits for the Eusebian section, all confirm that this Bible is 
English. On duplex Roman Psalters, see Bennett 1973: 69. 


°° For the masoretic lists, see Perrot 1973: 37-47; and Mann 1971. 
°7 Thomson 1982: 63 and 111. 

°8 See Bruyne 1914: 500ff. and 513ff., cols. A and B; see Verey 1980: 
19-21. These divisions often correspond to the modern schema. 
°° Andrieu 1974: 290, 353, 394, and 424, 

°° | am deeply appreciative of Professor David Kraemer for as- 
sisting me in the examination of this codex when it was in New 
York City in early 2009. 
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third decades of the thirteenth century, and these do not usually cite scripture by the modern system. Some of 
them refer to no chapter numbering at all; others have diverse chapter numbers added in the margins (much as 
in early thirteenth-century Parisian Bibles), which, however, are usually not consistent with the modern schema 
of chapter division.*t Where the numbers in Langton manuscripts do agree with modern usage, it is often in the 
context of secondary portions of scripture, such as the book of Chronicles, and the short books of the Old and 
New Testaments, such as the Minor Prophets and the Catholic Epistles, where the modern system likely replicated 
practices that may eventually be documented as having been employed in early English or Parisian Bibles, which 
do not have modern chapters. It is certain that at least one early thirteenth-century glossed manuscript, BN lat. 
17204, cited as confirming the use of modern chapter division among Parisian students, contains schemas that 
do not in fact, on close examination, fully correspond to them.” 

Precious indications of when Langton in fact began the use of modern chapter divisions occur in MS 
Cambridge, Saint John’s College 7.°° Copied around 1212, it contains Langton’s Summa formed of his separately 
composed quaestiones, transcribed precisely when this composition was receiving its final confection under the 
Archbishop’s supervision, either at Pontigny or possibly at Canterbury after his installation (1213). For the most 
part, the text refers to no chapter division at all, but on folio 175 verso, we can see one of the archbishop’s secre- 
taries inserting a portion of text that contained two concordant references to the Pentateuch and Isaiah.“ These 
account for two of the manuscript’s four references to the Bible according to the modern division.® It is also true 
that MS Bibliothéque Mazarine 5, the earliest datable Bible to have been copied and rubricated with both the old 
Alcuinic and the new chapter divisions from inception, was likely produced at Christ Church Canterbury around 
1215-1220, after Langton’s installation.® This manuscript is likely the earliest thirteenth-century manuscript to 
contain contemporary marginal cross references to concordant passages of scripture referring to the modern 
divisions.® 

In conclusion, manuscript evidence does not sustain that Langton had embraced the modern chapter divi- 
sions when in 1207 he departed from Paris for Pontigny, eventually to return to England. In the absence of dated 
or datable Langton manuscripts prior to 1213, when he was installed in Canterbury, scholars at the end of the 
nineteenth and in the early twentieth centuries attempted to date Langton’s supposed innovation of modern 
chaptering on the basis of Robert de Courson’s use of chapter references in his Summa, which a scholar a century 
ago dated to 1209-11 when he, like Langton, was an Englishman teaching theology in Paris.® In fact, Courson’s 
Summa, like that of Langton, was likely composed by the accretion of separately composed and revised questiones 
over an extended period of time that probably continued after he had left the university. Like Langton’s Summa, the 
modern mode of citation in Courson’s Summa was only present in a small portion of the entire work, specifically 
in the quaestiones on tithing, on the Eucharist, and on prayer, which Courson probably composed or revised after 
he confronted the Albigensian heretics, around 1214-1216, a period in his life when, according to the chronicler 
Matthew Paris (of Saint Albans), he had joined with Langton in preaching against heresy in southern France and 
Flanders.® In contrast, throughout his work Courson referred to the corpus of canon law by numbered sections. 

Langton’s name first became linked to modern chapter divisions in four separate manuscript sources around 
1420-1435. Two incipit lists, one English and one French, and two English Bibles identify him as archbishop 
of Canterbury with the new schema. Scholars in the late nineteenth century treated the list copied in MS BN 
lat. 14417 at the Abbey of Saint Victor as authoritative, apparently only because it was easily accessible in two 





*! Examples include MS BN lat. 384, where the numbers are not 
modern save for 2 Chronicles. MS BN lat. 393 has no numbers; MS 
Philadelphia Free Library E 15 has only three references added in 
the margin, and two at least appear to be modern. See Landgraf 
1937: 85-86. 

® Lobrichon 1998: 20. 

Gregory 1930; Quinto 1994: 99-102; Powicke 1928: 63-71; James 
1913: 74-75, 

4 Concordance references that refer to older schemas are com- 
mon in the margins of early Bibles, both at Saint Albans (e.g., 
MSS BLO Finch e.25, and Eton College 26) and in Paris. 

6° Two other references occur on fol. 290v. 


°° The date may be established by the transition in the codex 
from new numbers written in red to bi-colored red/blue. See 
Samaran and Marichal 1959-84: 1:412; Molinier 1885-92: 1:2-3. 
It is by error that Quentin (1922: 386) referred to this codex as a 
product of the University of Paris. 

$7 A Parisian codex, MS Paris, Bibliothéque Mazarine 12, fol. 118v, 
also has cross references to the modern chapter divisions, at least 
for the New Testament. 

68 Landgraf 1937: 87-88; Dickson and Dickson 1934. 

® On Courson’s mode of composition, see Kennedy 1947: 81; Pow- 
icke 1928: 64. On Courson’s collaboration with Langton, see MGH 
Scriptores XXVIII, 442-43; Vaughan 1958: 159-61; and Southern 
1946: 66-67 nn. 7 and 239. 
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separate printed editions.” In point of fact, the Parisian list has no inherent basis for precedence; objectively all 
four manuscript sources have an equal claim to represent the schema eventually employed by the archbishop.” 
Moreover, it is significant that these sources do not entirely agree with one another. Close comparison among 
them reveals that by the time Langton’s name, always as archbishop of Canterbury, was explicitly identified with 
modern chaptering, there already had evolved over the course of over thirty years a pattern of mostly minor 
discrepancies in the precise points of chapter division. Almost all such variants can be documented in the earliest 
biblical codices from Saint Albans, Citeaux, Canterbury, and Paris. The standard Paris version of the system does 
not correspond to any one of these four sources, but rather it originates from the stationers of the University of 
Paris, where it is anonymously first exemplified in the earliest Parisian portable Bible, MS Dole, BM 15, dated in 
1234.” This codex contains the new chapter divisions fully integrated into a congruent paragraph format clearly 
created to receive them. The new chaptering is combined with the standard order of biblical books and the stan- 
dard glossary of Hebrew names, the very text that later thirteenth-century manuscripts on occasion attributed 
to Langton. However, as we have already seen, the new divisions and an early version of the glossary of Hebrew 
names had already been combined in a single codex, MS Corpus 48, at Saint Albans two generations earlier, when 
Langton was just beginning his career in Paris. In its order of books, the Bible of the Parisian stationers was 
Parisian and is already reflected in Peter Comestor’s Scholastica historica of around 1170. The Hebrew order held 
greater sway in England, and it is reflected in MS Corpus 48. 

Viewing the modern chapter divisions as an English innovation of Hebraic inspiration, which first migrated 
to the Continent at the Abbey of Citeaux and which was accepted by Stephen Langton only after he had left Paris 
and been named archbishop of Canterbury, also implies a re-evaluation of the varieties of chaptering found in 
Hebrew manuscript Bibles, the fifteenth-century concordances of Isaac Nathan, and later in Hebrew printed Bibles 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Since within Latin Vulgate Bibles numerous variations existed begin- 
ning with late twelfth-century Bibles from Saint Albans and Citeaux and continuing in the thirteenth century 
in Bibles copied in France and in England, it cannot be assumed that the variations in Christian chapter division 
present in the Hebrew Bible stem directly from the sédarim, parashiyyot, or pisqa’ot divisions visible in the standard 
Masoretic Text. Instead, numerous variations among Hebrew Bibles may be explained by the Latin variants pres- 
ent in the Vulgate that in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries had been inspired by the Hebrew format. Indeed, 
such variants are well documented in twelfth- and thirteenth-century English manuscripts of the Latin Vulgate. 

Discrepancies in points of chapter divisions in Hebrew Bible manuscripts that mark the Christian divisions 
such as MS CUL Add. (Or.) 465 and MS Cambridge, Saint John’s College 1 (A1), have yet to be enumerated. However, 
recent scholarship on printed Hebrew Bibles has examined editions, commencing with those published in the 
sixteenth century, and determined that they evince variants in their points of the Christian divisions when com- 
pared to the modern Hebrew Bible as well as to the modern Latin Vulgate and historic Protestant Bibles.”* These 
disparities have been interpreted as reflecting attempts of scholars, mostly Jewish, to modify the Christian divi- 
sions, supposedly invented by Stephen Langton, to be more congruent with the masoretic divisions of the Hebrew. 
I offer some examples referring for the sake of consistency and clarity only to the verse number as printed in the 
modern Vulgate.” Some Hebrew printed Bibles begin chapter 6 of Genesis at 5:31b and not at 6:1, which makes 
the beginning of the chapter correspond to the beginning of a new pisqa’. However, a large corpus of Parisian and 
non-Parisian and especially English twelfth- and thirteenth-century Bibles also begin chapter 6 at verse 5:31b, 
implying that the influence of Hebraic text division was already present among medieval Christian scholars and 
scribes.”° Similarly, numerous English thirteenth-century Vulgate Bibles (including MS Eton College 26 from Saint 








70). P,P. Martin 1888; Schmid 1892. 
™ The other list is in MS Oxford, Magdalen College 168. The Bi- 


™ Samaran and Marichal 1959-84: 5:153. According to Roger 
Bacon, the Parisian text was established by theologii and station- 


bles that explicitly cite Langton are MS Lyon, BM 414, copied in 
England, likely at Oxford, and MS CUL Add. 6679, copied with 
certainty at Citeaux. The Cambridge Bible was discovered and 
brought to my attention by Professor Paul Binski of Gonville and 
Caius College. It has never previously been cited in the Langton 
literature. There is no incipit list in MS Cambridge, Trinity Col- 
lege 212, but only a table of books and the modern number of 
chapters (see Lacombe and Smalley 1930: 15). 


arii in about 1230; see Opus Minus (Rolls Series, vol. 15, London, 
1859), 333. 

73 See the articles of David Marcus (2002, 2003). 

7 Discrepancies between the Christian and the Hebrew Bible 
(and among Christian Bibles) occur both when the division of the 
chapters vary and when the divisions of verses on occasion vary. 
> English Bibles in which Genesis 6 begins at 5:31b include MS 
Corpus 48, MS Eton College 26, and MS BN lat. 13149, an early 
Bible probably from Oxford from the time of Robert Grosseteste. 
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Albans) began the sixth chapter of Exodus at 6:2, the beginning of a sédarim section, as do printed English and 
French Protestant Bibles of the sixteenth century.”° In contrast, Hebrew printed Bibles universally embrace the 
tradition of the Paris stationers, which does not respect the Hebrew text’s segmentation. Similarly, the standard 
Hebrew Bible begins Exodus chapter 22 at 22:2, where there is no Hebrew segmentation. However, the stationers 
of Paris and the four early witnesses that link the modern chapter divisions to Stephen Langton begin this chapter 
at 22:1, where there is a pisqa’ division in Hebrew. For Deuteronomy 13, two of the Langton sources along with MS 
Corpus 48 identify Deuteronomy 12:32, the beginning of a séder, as the incipit of the chapter, agreeing thereby 
with the modern Hebrew Bible. 

For the Pentateuch, the two largest discrepancies between modern Hebrew chaptering and the standard 
Vulgate points of chapter demarcation occur in the books of Numbers and Leviticus. Numerous thirteenth-cen- 
tury biblical codices of English origin and Hebrew printed Bibles begin Numbers chapter 17 at 16:36.”’ Similarly, 
MS Corpus 48, one of the four Langton sources, the two versions of the fourteenth-century Wycliffe vernacular 
Bible, and English Protestant printed Bibles of the sixteenth century embrace 6:8 as the beginning of Leviticus 6. 
Numbers 16:36 and Leviticus 6:8 both constitute the beginning of a séder. It is thus clear that the uncertainties of 
chapter division that still linger in modern Hebrew, Protestant, and Vulgate editions of the Pentateuch did not 
begin with the sixteenth-century Hebrew renaissance. Instead they were but a continuation of a graphic dialogue 
with the Masoretic Bible that had originated in twelfth- and early thirteenth-century Vulgate Bibles copied in 
England at Saint Albans and at Canterbury. 
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BIBLICAL HERMENEUTICS IN ABRAHAM BAR HAYYA’S 
(HIYYA’S) “BOOK OF INTERCALATION”: READING SCIENCE 
AND PHILOSOPHY INTO THE BIBLE 


ISRAEL M. SANDMAN* 


Abraham bar Hayya (or Hiyya; Spain, ca. 1065-France, ca. 1136) is a foundational figure in the emergence of 
medieval Jewish works on mathematics and science, particularly in the Hebrew language.' His book on the fixed 
calendar, commonly referred to as Séfer ha-“bbir (book of intercalation/the fixed calendar),” treats astronomy and 
its relation to the fixing of the Jewish calendar.’ To present the relevant astronomical data, Bar Hayya did not need 
to establish an exegetical link between the data and the Bible. Nevertheless, he did so. My goal in this article is to 
undertake a preliminary examination and articulation of Bar Hayya’s hermeneutical system and goals. To do so 
I analyze four representative passages from the aforementioned work. To facilitate careful study, I am including 
my preliminary critical Hebrew edition’ and annotated English translation of those passages. 

Bar Hayya introduces this work on the science of the calendar not with science, but rather with biblical ex- 
egesis. This opening piece of exegesis demonstrates that the Bible itself and the religious observances mandated 
therein presuppose the use of calendrical science. Similarly, at the beginning of chapter 1, where Bar Hayya 
introduces his first scientific topic, he immediately supports this bit of science with, again, biblical exegesis. At 
the beginning of chapter two, he introduces a new scientific topic. While this time he does not affirm the science 
by means of biblical exegeses, he does affirm it with the assertion that “the Sages of Israel ... as well as the sages 
of the [other] nations are in agreement” on this topic. In all three cases, Bar Hayya’s underlying premise is that 
Judaism (embodying both the lived religion as well as the text of the Bible) is in harmony with science. Implicitly 
reiterating this point in the first few sections of his work allows Bar Hayya to go so far as to subsequently use 
biblical hermeneutics to clarify scientific issues, as in chapter 5, where he uses verses from Genesis, Psalms, and 
Job to argue the correct way to orient the compass directions in drawing a map. 

One of his most important premises regarding the harmony between philosophy/science and Judaism is 
embodied in the first case mentioned above. Its underlying theme is not that science and Judaism are in mere, 
generic harmony, but that science is actually an integral part of Judaism. Since Judaism cannot function with- 
out science, Judaism essentially includes science. This, in fact, is the premise that underlies his entire book. As 
he states in his introduction, “Since I have come to explicate the method for calculating months and years — it 
being the case that we are obligated to know their calculation, to understand the method of ordering them and 
harmonizing them, so that we may sanctify the months in their (proper) time and to observe, in their legally 





“This paper was prepared at the beginning of a research fellow- 
ship as part of the “Medieval Monographs on the Jewish Calen- 
dar” project at the Department of Hebrew and Jewish Studies, 
University College London. I gratefully acknowledge the Arts and 
Humanities Research Council (AHRC) for their funding, and the 
other members of the research team, Professor S. Stern and Dr. 
I. Wartenberg, for their input. 

For concise biographical and bibliographical information, see 
Roth 2003. 

? This title does not actually occur in any of the twenty-odd ex- 
tant manuscripts of the work. Only in MS Moscow Guenzburg 509 
does a title, yinm 1d (Séfer ha-hizzay6n), occur as an integral part 
of the text. In various manuscripts, various titles were added on 


outer margins or leaves by later hands, and H. Filipowski headed 
his London 1851 printed edition with the title Séfer ha-‘ibbir. The 
work (whatever its title really is) is now being critically edited, 
translated, and annotated as part of the AHRC “Medieval Mono- 
graphs on the Jewish Calendar” project mentioned above. 

3 That is, predetermining the calendar in advance for an extend- 
ed period rather than working it out on an ad hoc basis. 
‘while many of the manuscripts, including representatives of 
all the main families, have been consulted, the editing of these 
passages is not complete. Furthermore, some passages have been 
more fully edited than others. Note that the Hebrew text is syn- 
thetic, not based on any single manuscript. 
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proper manner, the appointed festivals that come in their wake — it was necessary for me to explicate” various 
ancillary scientific matters. 

Another of his most important premises about the philosophy/science-Judaism harmony is, as noted, that 
rigorously rational and logical, even formal, thought patterns are imbedded within the language of the Bible. Thus 
by reading with the proper lenses, one will explicate all sorts of rational/philosophical insights. 

Finally, although Bar Hayya, as a Rabbanite (as opposed to a Karaite) Jew, speaks with veneration about the 
Sages of the Talmud, he does not feel bound to their exegesis, as seen below. This raises the question of Bar Hayya’s 
independence of thought in general, and most importantly in the area of exactly how the calendar is to be fixed. 

Bar Hayya’s exegesis operates upon basic hermeneutical principles held by exegetes of all stripes both in 
his time and before, namely, that the Bible requires a close, exacting reading that accounts for particulars and 
nuances, and that despite all its diversity, the Bible is a unified work. His distinctiveness lies in his additional 
principles, namely (as already discussed), that formal/systematic methods of reasoning, and/or scientific/philo- 
sophical principles, are to be read into the Bible. Various applications of these hermeneutical principles emerge 
in various cases of exegesis. In particular, Bar Hayya finds the following four philosophical/rational points imbed- 
ded within the four cases analyzed herein, seriatim: biblical wording employs oppositional pairs, the reversal of 
their order over the course of various verses implies that they are equal and mutually contingent, and heaven 
and earth are one such pair; time consists of the sphere’s movement; there exists symmetry and balance within 
creation; and there is a difference in magnitude between “length” and “width.” 


TEXTS, TRANSLATIONS, AND ANALYSIS 


SIGLA AND CONVENTIONS 


Lemmata in the critical apparatus are set in boldface type, followed by a colon, the variant reading, a semi- 
colon, the manuscript siglum (where applicable followed also by a comma and additional siglum/sigla, and/or 
“|”), and a period. 

If an entry runs over more than one line, it is listed in the order in which its first word occurs, and the line 
where it ends is given, preceded by a dash, between curly brackets (e.g., {3-} [reading from right to left]). 


[] not in all versions (used for text or space) 
<> marginal or interlinear insertion 
{} contains the closing range of a lemma that runs over the line 


| different variant for the same lemma 

- not attested in listed MS 

// separates between lemmata in the apparatus 
(word) + (word) before lemma 

+(word) lemma followed by (word) 


ly MS BLO Opp. 183 

7 Filipowski’s text (though differences between Filipowski’s MS and the printed edition are distinguished 
by the following two sigla) 

15 Filipowski 1851 

=| MS Cincinnati, Hebrew Union College 898 

lp MS Jewish Theological Seminary of America (JTS) 2500 

20 MS JTS 2564 

3p MS JTS 2596 

49 MS JTS 5512 


1 MS Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (Vatican) Urb. Ebr. 48 
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24 MS Vatican Neofiti 30 
= MS Vatican Ebr. 386 
% MS British Library (BL) Add. 26899 
ar, MS BL Or. 10538 
% MS BL Or. 10776 
*999 MS Moscow, Russian State Library (Poccuiickaa rocyfjapcTBeHHas 6u6sMoTeka), Ginzburg 509 
1” MS Munich, Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Cod. hebr. 91 
Ip MS Paris, Bibliothéque nationale (BN) héb. 1047 
*p MS BN héb. 805 
3p MS BN héb. 1061 
oD MS Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Or. 491 


TEXT 1 


Background 


Topic: The illustration of philosophical/rational principles. 
Formal Reasoning: Mutually contingent oppositional pairs, implied in reversal of pair elements. 


Scientific Principle: Heaven and earth are mutually contingent. 


Bar Hayya begins by quoting a biblical verse and relating it to a concept that may be summarized as “mutually 
contingent oppositional pairs.” He then illustrates this concept with the pair “up and down.” These are opposi- 
tional because “up” is the opposite of “down,” and they are mutually contingent because we cannot conceive of 
up without automatically implying the other half of the pair, namely, down, and vice versa. Bar Hayya finds this 
conceptual construct — namely, “mutually contingent oppositional pairs” — implied in the Bible’s statements 
about the coming into being of heaven and earth. In other words, he sees the Bible to be saying that neither of 
the two elements of the oppositional pair heaven and earth can come to be (nor function, as we shall see) without 
the other. Throughout the Bible, the coming into being of heaven and earth is mentioned as a tandem process. 
While in some verses the coming into being of heaven is noted first, and the coming into being of earth is noted 
second, in other verses this order is reversed. 

As the talmudic sages of late antiquity, who preceded him (see, for example, b. Hagigd 12a, and parallel pas- 
sages), Bar Hayya reads closely and exactingly into this pairing of heaven and earth, and into the order reversal 
of the pair elements, even when the reversal occurs between verses in different biblical books. He echoes the view 
of the general body of talmudic sages (disagreeing with the schools of Hillel and Shammai) that both heaven and 
earth were created simultaneously. 

Despite these substantive commonalities with the talmudic assumptions and conclusions, Bar Hayya’s herme- 
neutics are quite different in spirit from those of the Talmud. In fact, Bar Hayya makes no reference to the talmudic 
discussion, and he even carries out his own exegesis, using different proof texts. Whereas in spirit, the talmudic 
hermeneutics revolve around the word of scripture, any other concepts remaining hidden between the lines, 
the spirit of Bar Hayya’s hermeneutics (in the spirit of his Sitz im Leben) is to search explicitly for philosophical/ 
scientific concepts that can be derived from scripture, using analysis of the scriptural word as a mere means to 
this philosophical end. In this case, his main concern is not, as in the Talmud, the order of creation per se (or the 
relative theological importance of heaven and earth, which may be the subterranean point of the Talmud pas- 
sage). Rather, his main concern is biblical affirmation of a scientific concept — namely, that heaven and earth are 
mutually contingent in their existence, their functioning, and their effects. 
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Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text: Beginning of the Introduction° 
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Translation: Beginning of the Introduction 


It is written, With wisdom did the LorD found the earth; He established the heavens with understanding (Prov 3:19). 
May the Holy One’s name be blessed and glorified, He who created high and low (Hebrew ram and shafal) cor- 
responding to up and down! He made the one contingent upon the other, so that each one of them should ex- 
plicate the other. He who understands the concept of the one understands the concept of the other. Indeed, he 
who understands the concept of up immediately knows and understands the concept of down; and from within 
his understanding of the concept of down, the concept of up will become explicated for him. Indeed, this is the 
way with any two things that are contingent upon one another and in association with each other: each one of 
them accompanies its companion in its explication and is partnered with it in its conceptual parameter. We find 
that (the wording of) Scripture likewise makes the formation of heaven and earth contingent upon one another, 
sometimes the one being put first, sometimes it being put last. In one verse it is stated, With wisdom did the LorD 
found the earth; He established the heavens with understanding (ibid.) — (namely,) He founded the earth with wisdom 
and afterwards established the heavens with understanding. Yet in another verse it is stated, Who stretched out the 
heavens alone, Who spreads out the earth of Myself (Isa 44:24) — (namely,) He stretched the heavens and afterwards 
spread the earth. This is to teach you that each one is contingent upon the other, each one existing on account of 
the other. One cannot understand the formation of the one except from within the formation of the other. This 
(refers to) the way in which they were formed. All the more so (is this true of) a derivative that emerges from 
between (the interaction of the two of) them. For example, if one desires to explicate the concept of days, months, 
and years, he certainly would need to make known the concept of the formation of the heavens and earth and the 
path of the sphere’s motion. (Only) afterwards would he be able to explain the concept of day and month. Indeed, 
the domain of the months is demarcated only by means of the movement of sun and moon. Now, the motion of 
the sun and moon proceeds with the sphere’s motion and its orbit. 


° After an invocation and a brief poem. 
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TEXT 2 


Background 


Classical Exegetical Methods Used: Atomization, multivalence, intertextuality. 
Scientific Principle Illustrated: Time consists of the sphere’s movement. 


Bar Hayya’s hermeneutical methods used here — the “atomization” of the verse elements, the assigning of 
multiple meanings to a single datum (“multivalence”), the construing of a term’s connotation here based upon 
its usage elsewhere in the biblical corpus despite contextual differences — are all traditional methods used by the 
rabbinic Sages of late antiquity and by others. Nevertheless, in most cases (with the exception of the Sabbath) Bar 
Hayya’s particular exegesis and conclusions are not the same as those of the rabbinic Sages. This is not surpris- 
ing, for he has his own exegetical agenda, which becomes apparent when one analyzes his exegetical statements. 

Bar Hayya “atomizes” Genesis 1:14 in two ways, twice assigning particular associations and meanings to each 
element of the verse. For Bar Hayya, the Bible here conveys two messages about the relation between religion 
and science, and both messages share an underlying theme. The first message is that religious times, which in 
most cases are not natural but constructed (i.e., Sabbaths, festivals, sabbaticals, and jubilees), are contingent 
upon natural astronomical phenomena (the motion of the sphere, and thus day and night and the new moon). 
The second message is that the Bible presumes, and possibly mandates, the harmonization of the lunar and solar 
cycles. Both these readings illustrate his point that the religion of the Bible is bound to, and even contingent 
upon, astronomy (and more generally, science). 


Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text: Continuation of the Introduction 
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Translation: Continuation of the Introduction 


Now days and nights are known from the sphere’s motion with the sun.° The general principle is: time’s mea- 
sure is nothing other than the amount (literally, “number”) of the sphere’s motion.’ Thus it is written, Let there 
be luminaries in the heaven’s firmament to separate between the day and the night (Gen 1:14a). Now the way in which 
the luminaries separate between the day and the night is none other than through the sphere’s revolution. For 
at that time in which the sun rises upon the earth,’ being seen to those who dwell in the world,’ and the stars are 
not seen, it is day. However, when the sun inclines and moves beneath the earth and becomes hidden from those 
who dwell in the world, and the stars are seen, it is night. It is from the repetition of this orbit of theirs and their 
motion that signs, appointed occasions, days, and years come to be, these corresponding to Sabbaths (that is, weeks), 
new moons/months,"° sabbaticals, and jubilees, as it is written, they shall be for signs, for appointed occasions, and for 
days and years (Gen 1:14b). Signs refers to nothing other than Sabbaths, as it is written, (Keep my Sabbaths, for) it is 
a sign between Me and you (Exod 31:13; cf. Pésiqta’ rabbati, pericope 15, “This Month,” end of sec. 1). 

(As for) appointed occasions, these are new moons/months, as it is written, these shall you carry out for the LoRD 
on your appointed occasions (Num 29:39), and you find that what is mentioned at the beginning of that pericope, 
after the Sabbath, is the offering for the beginning of the month. From this you learn that the month is the begin- 
ning of the appointed occasions (that is, festivals). Furthermore, all the appointed occasions (that is, festivals) 
are contingent upon specific days of the month, the month being the point of orientation of them all; and when 





6 That is, the sun’s being carried along by the diurnal (= daily) ° In 1:1 the author explains that human habitation is confined to 
motion of the outer sphere. regions of the earth’s Eastern Hemisphere; cf. the previous note. 
’ Cf. Aristotle, Physics 4.12.220b 14-16. © The Hebrew word for month, hddesh, means “new” — namely, 
8“Earth” refers to dry land which, according to the author, exists the new moon. 

only in the Eastern Hemisphere. 
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the month comes to be known, then all of them come to be known. Additionally, it is written, He made the yaréah 
for appointed occasions, while the sun did know its trajectory (Ps 104:19) — the yaréah being the moon, as it is written, 
unto the sun or unto the yaréah (Deut 17:3). Thus you find that the Holy Blessed One made the moon, and He renews 
every single month as it was at the beginning. Derived from all these topics is that new moons/months are called 
“appointed occasions” (md‘adim). 

For days: this refers to the year. It is (the term) “days” that is called a year as it is written, its redemption(-period) 
shall be “days” (Lev 25:29), after which it is written, but if it is not redeemed before its fulfillment of a complete year ... 
(ibid., v. 30). And it is (this term) that is called “years,”"' (as deduced) from the verse, at the time that the deadline 
passed, after two “days” (2 Chr 21:19). We said, regarding the “days,” that they constitute sabbaticals (i.e., seven-year 
units) because sabbaticals are counted by year, as it is written, six years shall you sow your field and six years shall you 
prune your vineyard, but in’ the seventh you shall let it go (cf. Lev 25:3 and Exod 23:11). Thus you see that for the sab- 
batical the count is made by years, through six years, and when the seventh year is counted, a sabbatical is made. 

And years: these are the jubilees, for they would count them “seven years seven times,” as it is written, you 
shall count for yourself seven sabbaticals of years, seven years seven times (Lev 25:8). Every seven years are called one 
“week” (shabtia‘ — that is, heptad), or one Sabbath. You thus see that here the word days equals a single year, that 
being one part in seven of a sabbatical; and years equals a single sabbatical, or a single heptad, being one part in 
seven of a jubilee. Indeed, Scripture states they shall be for signs, for appointed occasions, and for days and years (Gen 
1:14b). The preposition for (literally, “the letter lamed”) was added to each and every item in order to teach you 
that each of those items is topically separate from the other that is adjacent to it. At the end, however, it says and 
for days and years, not separating between these with the preposition “for.” This is to teach you that the one is of 
the same topic as the other, the only difference between the two being that of quantity (literally, “many and few”). 

Now, you can expound this verse in another way, saying that signs refers to Sabbaths, as we said above; ap- 
pointed occasions corresponds to months; days corresponds to the lunar year — it is not called a “year” because 
it is not an exact year, for sometimes it is simple, consisting of twelve months, and sometimes it is intercalated, 
consisting of thirteen months; and years corresponds to cycles, in which the solar year and the lunar year are 
harmonized. 

Thus you find that all these times, whether sabbaticals and jubilees or lunar years and cycles, are contingent 
upon day and night, which constitute (literally, “enumerate” [Hebrew ménim]) them; and day and night are con- 
tingent upon the motion of the sphere, which explicates them. 


TEXT 3 


Background 


Exegetical Principle: An item divided by God yields two equal parts. 
Philosophical/Scientific Principle Illustrated: Balance/symmetry in creation. 


The end of this selection contains a tantalizing statement, the analysis of which can shed light on Bar Hayya’s 
true view on the relative veracity of philosophy/science in comparison with Judaism. My question is: Did he ac- 
cept as true only philosophy, forcibly contriving Judaism to agree with it; did he accept as true only Judaism, 
forcibly contriving philosophy to agree with it; or did he accept both as true, and seek a genuine synthesis with 
mutual contribution? We have already seen that according to him, philosophy/science is essential, and without 
it Judaism cannot function. Thus, we can eliminate the possibility that his only truth was Judaism. This text can 
demonstrate that for Bar Hayya the Bible, too, is an absolute truth, in which case we can eliminate the possibil- 
ity that his only truth was philosophy. This leaves us with the third option, namely, that the full range of truth 
will emerge specifically from a genuine synthesis of science and Judaism. Bar Hayya argues that the earth is half 








In the plural — that is, a single term, “days,” may denote both The word “in” is not in the standard biblical text, but occurs in 

one year as well as multiple years. most manuscripts — namely, n-y-awa) rather than the expected 
myrawim. Several manuscripts do agree with the standard biblical 
text, this presumably being a scribal emendation. 
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covered with water and half with land. He makes his case exclusively on the basis of biblical exegesis and con- 
cludes, “thus (this scientific point) becomes clear to you, without my having to bring a proof from the statements 
of the external sciences” (he also mentions “the external sciences” elsewhere in the work; see his introduction). 
If it is fundamental to Bar Hayya to synthesize Judaism and science, why does he seem self-satisfied in his abil- 
ity to sidestep scientific sources? True, he does not sidestep science itself; on the contrary, he finds science in 
the Bible. Nevertheless, on the basis of our other cases, he would have been happy to match the conclusion of 
his biblical exegesis with an explicit statement by the philosophers. This leads me to speculate that he had no 
philosophical/scientific source for this point. His assertion that he did not need a statement from the external 
sciences may simply mask the situation that he did not have a statement from the external sciences. If so, on what 
basis can he assert his scientific principle? On the sole basis of biblical exegesis. If so, he is quite serious about 
the Bible as a source of truth. 


Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text: From Part I, Chapter 1 
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Translation: From Part I, Chapter 1 


The earth is found to be half dry land, the inhabited portion being therein, while the other half is sunk within 
the waters of the ocean, there being no habitation therein. The remainder of the seas, which are in the dry half, 
are similar in concept to the (presence of) the islands that are within the ocean (literally, “gatherings of water”; 
cf. Gen 1:10). Thus you find that the amount of dry land upon the earth is the same as the amount of sea. There is 
a proof to this from the Torah. It is written, Let the waters from beneath the heavens be gathered unto one place so that 
the dry land be seen, (and it was so)* (Gen 1:9). Just as the waters were gathered unto one place, “so” is the dry land 
seen in another place — (namely,) the measure of the one is (the same) as the measure of the other; they were 
divided according to a single (that is, the identical) allocation. Thus it is written, God called the dry land “earth” and 
the gathering of waters He called “seas” (Gen 1:10). (Regarding) any item in the work of Creation that the Omnipresent 
divided into two, calling the (two parts) by two (different) names, you find that the measure of the one is the same 
as the measure of the other. (For example,) it is written, God called the light “day” and the darkness He called “night” 
(Gen 1:5). Just as the measure of day is equal to the measure of night, so too is the measure of the “gatherings of 








3 The words in parentheses appear only in MS BN héb. 1047__ they may provide the crux of the exegesis, as I indicate in the 
(which contains intentional and accidental changes) andinthe next sentence, by putting the word “so” in the next sentence 
(derivative) Filipowski MS and printed version. Nevertheless, between quotation marks. 
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water” (equal) to the measure of dry land. And just as there are places where day is longer than night and places 
(where) night is longer than the day, yet when you discharge the excess of the one (by calculating it) against (the 
excess of) the other, the two of them come out equal, along the lines of this concept there are places upon the 
earth where the dry land is in excess, and places (where) the sea is in excess, yet when you discharge the one 
(by calculating it) against the other, the two come out equal. Thus it becomes clear to you, without my having to 
bring a™ proof from the statements of the external sciences, that half of the earth is dry land while half of it is sea. 


TEXT 4 


Background 


Philosophical Principle: There is a difference in magnitude between “length” and “width.” 


Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text: From Part I, Chapter 5 
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Translation: From Part I, Chapter 5 


The Fifth Chapter: 
On the interpretation of the earth’s “width” and its “length,” 
and why the one is called “length” and the other — “width” 





“4 Alternate version: “... another proof, from...” 
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Now, in the preceding chapters the conduct of day and night throughout all the inhabited area has become 
clear to you. So have the differences between them in their measures, throughout all the days of the year, (across) 
the earth’s width, which is from the north to the south. Likewise, the difference between them in their times each 
and every day (across) the earth’s length, which is from the east to the west, has become clear to you. 

Now, they (that is, the scientists?) have called the distance between the north and south the earth’s “width” 
because the inhabited area therein does not (extend) from one edge to the other. Rather, therein, both at the 
northern end as well as at the southern end,” there remain wilderness and desolation. However, they have called 
the distance between east and west the earth’s “length” because the inhabited area therein does (extend) from 
one extremity to the other extremity. In all languages, the connotation of “length” is greater in measure than 
(that of) “width.” It is for this reason that they have called that distance which is fuller and greater within the 
inhabited region “length,” and that distance which is deficient and lesser, “width.” 

We have likewise found that Scripture refers to (the distance between) east and west as “the earth’s length,” 
and (between) north and south as “the earth’s width.” Thus is it written, Arise and walk to and fro upon the land/ 
earth, unto its length and its width, for I have given it to you (Gen 13:17). In this verse He put the land’s length before 
its width, and He promised him that He would give it all to him. When He explicated the manner in which it would 
be given He said, You shall burst forth towards the west and towards the east, and towards the north and towards the south 
(Gen 28:14). In this verse you find that east and west are put first, corresponding to “unto its length,” which is 
put first in the first verse; and north and south are put later here, corresponding to “and unto its width,” which 
comes later on. Thus you find from the Torah that the earth’s length is from east to west, while its width is from 
north to south. It is likewise written, As the distance of east from west distance our transgressions from us (Ps 103:12) 
but it did not state, “as the distance of north from south.” (This is) because the distance of north from south in 
the inhabited area of the earth does not extend from its beginning to its end. Had it said, “as the distance of north 
from south,” it would occur to people’® that the Holy Blessed One does not distance the sins of His nation the entire 
distance, but that there is a distance greater than it, this being the distance of east from west. It is impossible for 
you to call forth in your thought any distance in the world that would be in excess of it. 


CONCLUSION 


My analysis of the above passages from Bar Hayya’s calendrical-astronomical work leads me to conclude that 
the larger hermeneutical approach underlying his exegesis is to explicitly read scientific/philosophical concepts 
into the Bible, and to find various systematic modes of thought embedded within the Bible’s language. He thus pro- 
vides a rich an characteristically medieval synthesis of reason and revelation, and of Jewish and Graeco-Christian 
traditions. Yet not only is he intimately acquainted with rabbinic interpretation of the Bible, and not only is he in 
possession of a lucid understanding of a variety of Christian interpretations,’’ but he also masterfully formulates 
his own exegesis on the basis of his own intellectual agenda. 

That agenda can be reconstructed by deduction vis-a-vis specific examples of his exegesis, reading between 
the lines to determine what intellectual bent shaped his interpretation. This intellectual bent, we have seen, 
includes mathematical and logical thinking,’® as well as philosophico-scientific principles. In a word, these may 
be subsumed under the rubric of “reason.” And it is the principles of reason that he finds embedded in the Bible. 

But why, in a work on astronomy and the calendar, is Bar Hayya impelled to engage in what may seem to be 
unnecessary exegesis? While it is true that the calendrical issues in his work are rooted in biblical and religious 
issues, thus calling for a certain degree of exegetical attention, his exegesis far surpasses what is necessary in 
order to link the calendrical and the religious. I suggest that the presence and tenor of his exegesis are informed 








5 Possibly: “both in the Northern Hemisphere as well as inthe he counters them — in a phrase, his stance toward Christian 
Southern Hemisphere.” The term in question is the Hebrew p@’a__ thought as that of a worthy rival — deserves further study. 
(here in the construct, péat). 18 Although in this popular work, in contrast to his more special- 
6 Literally, “arise in people’s heart.” ized works on geometrical measurement and astronomy, some of 
1” His accounts of discussions with Christian clergy, and his famil- _ the calculations are grossly rounded off. 

iarity with Christian interpretations and the regard with which 
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by his desire to spread his vision of the interdependence of Torah and human reason, each of which enhances 
the total body of knowledge. As demonstrated in the four passages presented above together with my accompa- 
nying analysis, the living system legislated in the Torah cannot, in Bar Hayya’s view, function properly without 
scientific knowledge attained by human reason; and scientific knowledge, for its own part, can be increased by 
reason-based analysis of the Torah. 
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CORPORAL MODESTY IN JUDAISM AND ISLAM 
NORMAN A. STILLMAN 


PRELIMINARY GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


It has become commonplace to refer to the cultural interaction in history between Judaism and Islam and 
between Jews and Muslims by the biological metaphor of symbiosis. This term was given its greatest popularity by 
S. D. Goitein, who had been a teacher of both Norman Golb and of this writer. However, the idea itself goes back 
to the Wissenschaft des Judentums scholars of the nineteenth century.’ My own preference has been to describe 
this interrelationship by the term commensality, which not only implies living together in a shared environment 
(like the Spanish term convivencia, much used by many historians of medieval Iberia), but also, as its Latin root 
would indicate, “sharing from the same table” (in this case a table of culture, not comestibles).? While many of 
the parallels within Jewish and Islamic civilizations may be attributed to cultural influence in one direction or 
the other — at its earliest stages more in the direction of Judaism to Islam, and later, more in the opposite direc- 
tion — many of the parallels are also the outcome of the shared historical and cultural milieu with roots going 
back to ancient Near Eastern Antiquity.? However, in the case of the striking parallels between Jewish and Islamic 
moral sensibilities, cultural ideals, and actual practice in terms of law and custom regarding corporal modesty, 
the influence appears to have been at first from Judaism to Islam, since the fundamental ideas on this subject 
were already well developed in Jewish thought before Islam appeared on the scene of history. Any comparative 
discussion of the subject of corporal modesty in the two religious civilizations must be predicated upon an aware- 
ness of this commensal relationship. 


CORPORAL MODESTY IN JEWISH AND ISLAMIC SCRIPTURE 


The conceptualization of modesty and its modus operandi within any society reflects a host of other is- 
sues — moral ideals, ritual requirements (taboo, purity and impurity), social hierarchy, and notions of sexuality 
and gender (and also gendering). This is no less the case in Jewish and Islamic cultures. While in the classical 
languages of Jews and Muslims there are several words used to express the virtue of modesty in the sense of 
humility of character and of good behavior (e.g., “anava and séni‘at in biblical Hebrew and tawadu‘ in Classical 








' Goitein’s concept of Judeo-Islamic symbiosis is best known to 
the broadest audience through his 1974 book Jews and Arabs. Oth- 
ers who have used the term include Vajda (1966), Lewis (1984), 
and Zafrani (1979). For a thoughtful and detailed discussion of 
the notion, see Wasserstrom 1995. 

* 1 was given the opportunity to develop this notion when I was 
the Momigliano Seminar lecturer for the Committee on Social 
Thought at the University of Chicago during the spring of 1990. 
A brief distillation of some those ideas are to be found inN. Still- 
man 1997, 

3 Such roots can be found in both the domains of high and popu- 
lar culture. There is a considerable literature on pre-Jewish and 


Islamic practices and ideas that continue in one form or another 
in the two later monotheistic traditions (to cite but a few exam- 
ples: Wellhausen 1897; Thompson 1971; Morgenstern 1966). S. D. 
Goitein has pointed out that the Arabic proverbs used by both 
Jews and Arabs in the modern period are primarily drawn from 
ancient Near Eastern wisdom literature and not from the Classi- 
cal Arabic gnomic tradition (Goitein 2009b). On the difficulty of 
positively identifying origins of Islamic beliefs and practices due 
to the shared environment, see Obermann 1944 and also Goitein 
2009a. 
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Arabic — parallel to the sense of Latin modestia), corporal modesty is based on the notion of shame, particularly 
the shame of nudity, and more particularly, although by no means exclusively, the shame of displaying the sexual 
organs. The key technical terms for this shame, for this nakedness, and for the sexual parts themselves are the 
cognate Hebrew and Arabic words ‘erva (plural ‘“drayot) and ‘awra (plural ‘awrdat). The Hebrew and Arabic terms 
are semantically parallel to Latin pudor when used for “shame” and “nakedness” and pudenda when used for the 
privities themselves. Hebrew lexicographers have taken ‘erva to be from the root “r-h, whereas most medieval 
Arab lexicographers took ‘awra to be derived from the root “w-r, meaning to be blind in one eye (a‘war) and then 
by extension to indicate weakness, faultiness, unsoundness, foulness, unseemliness, or disfigurement. They also 
consider it in its specifically sexual sense to be connected to the word ar from the root “y-r, signifying “disgrace,” 
“shame,” or “a cause for reproach.” Ultimately the Arabic word is related to the Arabic root <r-y, which means “to 
be or become naked” and is the direct cognate of the Hebrew root “r-h.* 

A partial semantic parallel between Hebraic-Jewish and Arabo-Islamic usages is the idea of “uncovering the 
pudenda” — gilliiy ‘arayot and zuhar ‘ala ‘awra. As far back as the Torah (Lev 18:6-19), “to uncover nakedness” is 
expressly used for forbidden sexual relations between family members. In the Qur’an (siira xxiv:31: al-tifl alladhina 
lam yazhuri ‘ala ‘awrat al-nisa’), this refers simply to carnal knowledge, or rather the absence thereof among small 
children. In rabbinic usage, ‘ervd itself comes by extension to mean a woman forbidden to a man due to familial 
relationship, as in m. Hagigd i:7: “Rabbi Simeon ben Menasya states: ‘What is that which is crooked and cannot be 
set straight? One that has a sexual relation with a woman forbidden to him (ha-‘erva) and from it sires a mamzér:”® 

In their respective scriptures, Judaism and Islam share the etiological culture myth of Adam and Eve, who had 
been ina state of innocent nudity, eating the forbidden fruit in the garden of Eden, and coming to the realization 
that they were naked (Gen 2:24-3:7 and stra vii:19-27). In the biblical account, the word used for their nakedness, 
which is also a pun on the serpent’s being crafty (‘ariim), is “artimmim (Gen 2:25: “They were both naked [better, 
perhaps, translated by the more neutral “nude”], the man and his wife, and they were not ashamed”) and @rummim 
(Gen 3:7: “They knew that they were naked and sewed fig leaves and made themselves loincloths”). In many of 
its occurrences throughout the Bible, ‘aram/érom indicates the natural state of nudity without necessarily the 
implication of shamefulness or any sexual connotation. Thus for example in 1 Samuel 19:23-24, Saul comes upon 
a band of prophets and joins them in naked ecstasy — namely, “He also stripped off his clothes, and he too proph- 
esied before Samuel and lay down naked all that day and all that night.” In Isaiah 20:2, the prophet walks around 
totally unclothed for three years at the Lord’s command — namely, “At that time, the LorD spoke to Isaiah son of 
Amoz saying, ‘Go take off the sackcloth from your loins and remove your sandals from your feet, which he did, 
and walked naked and barefoot.” The suffering Job in Job 1:21 observes, “Naked came I from my mother’s belly, 
and naked shall I return there.” The nudity of Saul in 1 Samuel seems to be a preserved memory of ancient ritual 
nudity,° and that of Isaiah is a dramatic act intended to make a prophetic point, whereas Job is merely expressing 
an eternal verity. The innocent nudity of Adam and Eve is sharply contrasted just a little further on (Gen 9:22) 
by the shameful nakedness (‘erva) of Noah lying in a drunken state, which was exposed to his son, Ham, and for 
which the latter is cursed. Since the Bible does not specify the nature of Ham’s sin, the sages of the Talmud and 
Midrash speculate variously that he sodomized his father or castrated him, thereby providing the elements of 
sexuality and shamefulness (b. Sanhedrin 70a; Gen. Rabba xxxvi.7). However, it would be a mistake to think of Jewish 
and Islamic corporal modesty exclusively as sexual modesty, as will become clearer below. 








4 For a review of the sources and the lexicographers, see Ben 
Yehuda 1948-59: s.vv. ara and ‘erva; and Lane 1863-93: sub radices 
<w-r, <y-r, and “r-y, and s.v. ‘awra. (The Hebrew ‘vver [blind]) is 
a cognate of Arabic a‘war, but is not taken by Hebrew lexicogra- 
phers as related to “Gra and ‘erva.) 

> Although usually translated “bastard,” the mamzeér is not a child 
born out of wedlock, but rather the issue of union between a 
married woman and a man other than her husband or by close 
relatives who are prohibited from marrying (i.e., the offspring of 
incest). The mamzér actually is an individual with serious ritual 
disabilities. Note: unless otherwise indicated, all translations 
from the sources are my own. 


® Ritual nudity, which came to be associated with ancient pagan 
rituals, disappears from later Judaism except for immersion in 
the miqveh for purification and as part of the conversion cer- 
emony. Its continuation in ritual immersion is justified by the 
need of the “living waters” to reach every part of the body. Smith 
(1966: 228) theorizes more symbolic reasons. Later authorities 
recommended that, when a woman recites the blessing before 
immersing herself, she does so either with her body-shirt still on 
or, if naked, to do so when her head is still above water and to stir 
the water with her feet so that her nakedness will not be clear 
(Shulhan ‘arakh: Yoreh dé@ 200:1). Contra ritual nudity, the Penta- 
teuch (Exod 20:23) already forbids exposure of the genitals (here 
the negative ‘ervatekha) when going up the steps to the altar. 
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The fall from grace in the qur’anic account does not mention nudity except by inference. Satan (al-Shaytan), 
who has been expelled from the garden for refusing to bow down to Adam (sia vii:11-18), whispers to Adam 
and Eve “so that he might make clear to them what was hidden from them — namely, their shame” (saw’atihima; 
ibid., 19).? The implication is that their nudity is primordially innocent, but that Satan wickedly suggests the 
shameful side of nakedness in a case of honi soi qui mal y pense. Seduced by Satan, “when they tasted (from) the 
tree, their shame (again saw’atihima) became clear to them, and they set about sewing leaves from the garden on 
themselves” (ibid., 22). 

Both the biblical and qur’anic accounts end with Adam and Eve going forth from the garden in clothing. In 
Genesis 3:21 it is God himself who makes them animal-skin tunics (kotnot ‘or) and dresses them (va-yalbishém). 
While clearly important, seeing that it is God who clothes them, the text makes no pronouncement on clothing 
per se. It is simply an indication of what is required when the first couple go out into the world. In the Qur’an, 
however, the expulsion from paradise entails the revelation addressed to all mankind concerning physical and 
moral attire: “O children of Adam, We have revealed unto you clothing (libas) to conceal your shame (saw’atikum) 
and finery, but the garment of piety, that is best” (siira vii:26). Citing this verse, the medieval Arab lexicographers 
defined clothing (libas) firstly as “that which conceals or covers the pudenda,” and, as Yedida Kalfon Stillman has 
observed, “in late medieval usage and later Arabic dialects” they extended the word to serve as “the general term 
for undergarments and more particularly pantaloons.”* The Qur’an continues the homiletic trope with a further 
injunction to humanity not to be seduced by Satan, who not only caused the original parents to be expelled from 
paradise, but also “ripped off their clothing to show them their shame” (sira vii:27), thus reinforcing the notion 
of nakedness and shame.’ 

In contrast to Hebrew ‘erva, which appears no fewer than fifty times in the Bible, the Arabic cognate ‘awra 
occurs only four times in the Qur’an, and two of those occurrences are in the same qur’anic verse. In the Bible the 
references are overwhelmingly to corporal nudity and the privities and only in a handful of instances deal with 
figurative nakedness — for example, Genesis 42:9 and 12, where Joseph accuses his brothers of being spies who 
have come to see “the nakedness of the land,” and Deuteronomy 23:15, where it says that God “should not find 
anything unseemly (‘ervat dabar)” when He goes through the Israelite camp — however, since only a few verses 
beforehand, this latter chapter opens by dealing with matters of sexual and physical propriety, the generality of 
“anything unseemly” might well refer in particular to gillity ‘arayot.'° So too in Deuteronomy 24:1, which says that 
a man may divorce his wife if “he finds something repugnant (‘ervat dabar) in her,” the context is not obviously 
one of a sexual nature, but might possibly be construed to include it. 

In the four occurrences of ‘awra in the Qur’an, the only clearly sexual reference is in stira xxiv:31, which men- 
tions “children who have not become acquainted with women’s private parts (lam yazhurii ‘ala ‘awrat al-nisa’). In 
stra xxxiii:13, people claim to the Prophet that their homes are “exposed (‘awratun),” but the verse goes on to 
say that they are not exposed (wa-md hiya bi-‘awratin). In the only other occurrence of the word, in siira xxiv:58, 
three “periods” of nakedness (thalath ‘awrat) are mentioned — namely, (1) before the dawn prayer, (2) after one 
has taken off one’s clothing due to the noonday heat, and (3) after evening prayer — when slaves and prepubes- 
cent boys must ask permission (presumably to come into one’s presence). The implication of this verse, however, 
is that they can be given permission to come in. In both Judaism and Islam, being exposed before one’s slaves is 
not necessarily shameful. As Epstein has observed, “there is nothing in the Talmud, so far as known, concerning 
the practice of males being attended at the bath by female slaves or women being attended by male slaves.”"' The 
Shulhan ‘arikh permits men to be attended by Gentile female slaves in the public bathhouse (Eben ha-‘ézer: Hilkhot 
ishiyyit 21:5), although it disapproves of the practice in the privacy of one’s home. 








7 The root s-w-’ has as its base meaning “evil,” “abominable,” 
or “unseemly.” The Arab lexicographers extend the noun saw’a 
(plural saw°at) to be synonymous with ‘awra and the anus. The 
Qur’an also uses saw’a for Abel’s corpse (siira v:31) since a dead 
body is a shameful sight (and not necessarily because the corpse 
was naked, as Pickthall [1953] glosses in his translation). Arberry 
(1967) is closer to the mark with the translation “vile body.” On 
the aggadic and midrashic sources of this story, see N. Stillman 
1974, 

8 y, Stillman 2000: 11 and the dictionaries there cited. 


° Pickthall (1953) again glosses his translation here with “tore 
off from them their robe (of innocence) that he might manifest 
their shame to them.” But the clear sense of the text is literal 
rather than figurative. 

© Commentators such as Ibn Ezra merely take ‘ervat dabar here 
in the general abstract sense of “in word or deed” (bé-ma‘aseh 6 
dibbir). 

1 Epstein 1948: 30, although he goes on to opine, “one gets the 
impression that certainly women were not permitted to be han- 
dled naked by male slaves.” 
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CORPORAL MODESTY IN JEWISH AND ISLAMIC LAW AND TRADITION 


Both Judaism and Islam are religious civilizations with the foundational notion that all life is governed by 
divine law that constitutes the path (Hebrew halakha; Arabic shari‘a) that one follows. The law of these civiliza- 
tions is derived both from the written scripture and from the oral tradition (Hebrew tora she-bé-‘al peh; Arabic 
sunna or hadith). It is the object of intensive discussion, interpretation, and elaboration. And it is within this 
legal discourse that we can see reflected all of the cultural issues — moral ideals, manners, social hierarchy, and 
gender — of which the notion of corporal modesty is part and parcel. This legal discourse also offers a window 
into the mentalités et sensibilités of the sages, the scholarly class known generally as the “rabbis” in Judaism and 
the ‘ulam@? in Islam. Here again, there are striking parallels in juridical conceptualization. In both religions, the 
primary venue for the discussion of corporal modesty in the classical legal literature (i.e., the Talmud and law 
codes in Judaism, and the Hadith collections and Figh literature in Islam) is in the sections dealing with prayer. 
The reason for this is that Jewish and Islamic legal works deal first with ritual matters and only after that with 
social relations. Since prayer is a daily obligation for Jewish and Muslim males, it is necessary to know exactly 
what is required, and, no less importantly, what can invalidate it. One of the things that render prayer invalid in 
each faith is ‘erva/‘awra. Hence, defining precisely what constitutes this is of the greatest import. 

Talmudic law does not give a neat definition of what is indecent exposure beyond a generalized prohibition 
of nakedness. There is a debate (b. Bérakhot 24a) about whether a man may recite the Shéma‘ prayer while naked 
in bed if he is sharing it with someone — depending as well on the one with whom he is sharing it: another per- 
son, his wife, members of his household, and children (and, furthermore, the age and physical development of 
the children). Two people in bed (presumably naked) should recite the Shéma‘ facing opposite directions. If their 
buttocks happen to touch, it does not constitute ‘erva according to Rav Huna (‘agabot én ba-hem mi-shiim ‘erva). 
Most of the discussion of ‘erva deals with forbidden “looking” (histakkélat), which can be at the least a distraction 
from prayer, and at worst a moral transgression. It partially deals with forbidden “touching” (négi‘a), which is 
elaborated in later Jewish legal and moral literature. 

The same talmudic discussion goes on to expand the notion of ‘erva in the case of women: a woman’s thigh 
is pudendum (shéq bé-ishsha ‘erva), so too a woman’s hair (sé‘ar bé-ishsha ‘erva), even her voice (qél bé-ishsha ‘erva), 
and even a handbreadth of her flesh (tefah bé-ishsha ‘erva). In typical casuistic hyperbole, Rav Sheshet goes on 
to say that “even if one gazes at a woman’s little finger, it is as if he looked at her obscene place (ba-maqém ha- 
toref), excepting for his own wife.” Subsequent Jewish law takes these passages even further and teaches that “a 
man must stay far, far away from women” (Shulhan ‘arikh: Eben ha-@zer: Hilkhdt ishiyyat 21:1). Moreover, because 
a woman’s hair is considered ‘erva already in late antiquity, a married Jewish woman was expected to cover her 
head in public. To appear bareheaded (vé-rd’shah partia‘) was considered grounds for divorce without the return 
of her dowry (m. Kétubbét 7:6). For Jewish men, however, covering the head remained optional (b. Nédarim 30b) 
and dependent upon local custom until the later Middle Ages, when it did become a universal custom and was 
viewed not so much as corporal modesty, since a man’s hair is not ‘ervd, but rather as an act of piety and respect. 
Thus, in later times, Joseph Caro, the author of the Shulhdan ‘arikh, notes that “there are those who say that it is 
forbidden to mention God with one’s head bare” (Orah hayyim 91:3). In Islam, already at the time of the Prophet, 
a bare head for men was considered a sign of impudence, and the Qur’an in one of the early stiras warns that the 
wicked man will be dragged down to hell by his exposed “lying, sinful forelock” (stra xcvi:15-16).” 

Existential ‘erva of the worshiper (i.e., of the pious man) himself is also discussed in this same section of 
Bérakhot and elsewhere. In general, Judaism comes down far more strictly than Islam on existential nakedness 
(or rather, nudity). 

The canonical Hadith collections are replete with traditions praising the covering of one’s own ‘awra and as 
an act of kindness toward fellow believers.’* The discussion in Islamic legal literature (figh) goes into more precise 
detail in defining ‘awra and has more nuanced distinctions for different individuals in the social hierarchy than 
does Judaism — not merely male and female, adults and minors, but free individuals and slaves, and even vari- 
ous categories of slaves. This may be explained by the fact that Islam, in addition to being a religion, was a great 





” On male head covering in early Islam, see Y. Stillman 2000: 1 See Wensinck et al. 1936-39: 4:433-44, s.v. 
16-19. On its evolution in Judaism, see Zimmer 1992. 
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polity and a dominant civilization rather than merely a relatively small, weak, and subject diaspora community. 
It also has a far more developed legal discussion of “looking” (nazar) and “touching” (mass) and of the psychologi- 
cal frame of mind of the person who looks or touches (i.e., with or without shahwa — lust). There are also more 
widespread differences of opinion among the Muslim jurists as to what constitutes ‘awra. For a free Muslim man, 
‘awra is defined as “what is between the navel to the knees” (ma bayn al-surra ila ’l-rukba) or “what is below the 
navel and above the knees” (md din al-surra wa-fawg al-rukba).4 The four Sunni schools of law interpret this to 
exlude the navel. The Shafi‘is, Malikis, and Hanbalis also exclude the knees, but the Hanafis include them as ‘awra. 
The Malikis make a distinction between “central” or “gross nakedness” (‘awra mughallaza), which includes the 
pudenda and rear cleavage, and “peripheral” or “light nakedness” (‘awra mukhaffifa). For a free Muslim woman, 
every part of her is ‘awra except the face and palms according to the Hanafis, Malikis, and Shafi‘is — although 
there is a debate among them over the back of the hands, and al-Shafii himself adds the portion from the wrists 
to the palms as being excluded from ‘awra. The Hanbalis, however, generally consider even the palms as ‘awra. 
There is some debate even within the first three schools over a free woman’s foot. Hanafis on the whole regard 
a free woman’s foot as ‘awra, and Ibn ‘Abidin cites some authorities as saying that even exposing one quarter of 
her foot would invalidate prayer.’ Ibrahim ibn Dian, a twentieth-century Hanbali jurist, considers all of a free 
woman as ‘awra, including her “adjacent hair” (sha‘rha al-muttasil).'° For a slave woman, all schools generally hold 
her ‘awra to be equivalent to that of a free man — that is, between the navel and the knees. This would support 
one explanation of the bare-breasted female stucco sculptures and frescoes in the Umayyad pleasure palaces of 
Khirbat al-Mafjar, Qusayr ‘Amra, and Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi — namely, that they are slave-girl attendants.'’ The 
Hanafi jurists generally hold that for prayer, a slave woman’s ‘awra also includes her chest (sadr) although not 
otherwise, whereas the Shafi‘is make no such distinction between ‘awra during prayer and ‘awra outside of prayer. 
As to existential nudity, Islam, like Judaism, forbids it outright for prayer even when one is alone and in a dark 
room.’ Unlike in Judaism, where any woman’s voice is almost considered in the halakha to be ‘ervd on the basis of 
Samuel’s statement to that effect in b. Bérakhot 24a, in Islam there are differences of opinion even among jurists of 
the same rite with regard to the voice of free adult women. Ibn ‘Abidin, for example, cites diametrically opposed 
opinions among Hanafi authorities on the matter, and slave girls are not even brought into consideration, not only 
because their ‘awra is generally similar to that of a man, but also because singing slave girls (jawari mughanniyyat) 
were such an important institution in upper elite Islamic society. 

Both Judaism and Islam extend the notion of corporal modesty to conjugal relations, and here corporal 
modesty and sexual modesty are synonymous. A man is absolutely forbidden to look at his wife’s sexual organ 
in Judaism (dsar lé-histakkél bé-6to maqom), whereas in Islam it is only recommended (mustahabb or sunna) that a 
man not look based on a hadith quoting the Prophet’s wife ‘A’isha that in all the years of their marriage, she never 
saw “anything of him (ie., his ‘awra),” nor he of her.’ Jewish law requires that the marital act take place in a dark 
room, whereas Islamic law only requires some sort of covering over both partners’ buttocks.”° On the other hand, 
Islam permits a variety of sexual positions based on the qur’anic verse “Your wives are a field for you, so come to 
your fields as you wish” (siira ii:223), whereas Judaism considers the missionary position to be the proper one.”! 

Corporal modesty in Judaism and Islam takes into consideration not only ‘erva/‘awra exposed in front of oth- 
ers, but even what is exposed to oneself. In the Talmud (b. Shabbat 118b) it is the mark of a saintly individual that 
he does not look at his own sex: “R. Yossi said, ‘Never in my life did I gaze upon the mark of my circumcision.” 
It was because of this that the passage goes on to relate that he was called “our holy rabbi” (rabbénii ha-qadosh). 
It further states that he never put his hand under his belt (presumably to touch his ‘erva). Similarly, there is a 








4 Tbn Hanbal 1896: 1:110; Abt Da’tid 1998: Libds 34. 

5 Tbn ‘Abidin 1966: 405-06. 

6 Ibn Diiyan 1958/59: 2:136. 

7Y, Stillman 2000: 37 and the discussion there. 

8 For a detailed discussion of the legal opinions concerning ‘awra 
among the different schools with numerous references to the 
sources, see Hsu 1994: 19-45, 

? Shulhan ‘arakh: Orah hayyim: Hilkhot séni@t 240:4 and Qissir 
shulhan ‘arakh 2, ch. 150, p. 1010, no. 5; hadith cited by Hsu 1994: 
60, in her chapter devoted to the section in al-Sarakhsi’s Kitab 


al-mabsiit 10 (1906-13) dealing with looking and touching, though 
no page number is given. 

0 Qissar shulhan ‘@rikh 2, ch. 150 (Hilkhdt séniGit), p. 1010, no. 3. 
The Talmud does not make it a requirement for the room to be 
dark as does later Jewish law, but it does warn that having in- 
tercourse by candlelight will cause the children to be born from 
such union to be epileptic (b. Pésahim 112b). On covering the but- 
tocks, see al-Nasa’I 1997: 73. 

21 Shulhan ‘arakh: Orah hayyim: Hilkhét seni‘Uit 240:5: “He below and 
she above is an impudent fashion. Both of them taking part in the 
sexual act on the same level is a perverted practice.” 
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tradition related by the Hanafi jurist Shams al-Din al-Sarakhsi, that Abt Bakr, the first caliph, who was noted for 
his uprightness (hence his nickname al-Siddiq) and modesty, never looked at his own ‘awra or touched it — or 
anyone else’s for that matter.” In Judaism, one is enjoined not to look at one’s privities when getting dressed. 
Rather than dressing while seated, the Shulhan ‘arikh: Orah hayyim 2:1-2 enjoins that one should put on one’s body 
shirt under the covers in bed. Nor should one say to oneself, “‘I am in my private chamber (hadré hadarim); who 
can see me?’ This is because the Holy-One-Blessed-be-He’s glory fills the entire world.” 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Despite the numerous references to both gender and sex in the above discussion, it would be a gross over- 
simplification to equate corporal modesty with sexual modesty, although there is certainly an important element 
of overlap between the two — a nuance already noted by Epstein and others.” As noted above, there was an un- 
derstanding in certain periods between existential nudity and shameful nakedness. In the ancient pagan world, 
there was a definite dichotomy between the two, and there are, as already mentioned, vestigial examples of ritual 
nudity in the Hebrew Bible. Pre-Islamic Jahili society had ritual nudity and also something of the Hellenistic 
world’s easygoing attitude toward certain fashions that exposed a man’s genitalia. In one hadith, the Prophet 
specifically forbids the style of draping known as al-samma@’, whereby one end of a man’s mantle is pulled up on 
the shoulder leaving the other side of his body bare in the style of the Greek chiton.”4 The key, operative concept 
behind corporal modesty is the notion of shame (as in the antonyms “honor” and “shame”). To be stripped naked 
was the fate of prisoners of war, slaves on the auction block, and criminals executed for public display. Since such 
individuals were themselves shamed, they were, therefore, not a cause for shame, and thus one could be nude 
before slaves in the bathhouse. It is for this same reason that the Qur’an permits the Prophet Muhammad’s wives 
to appear before their male and female slaves unveiled, just as they could before their immediate kin, whereas 
being exposed before anyone else would be a shameful breach of their modesty (stira xxxiii:55). 

The many striking parallels in Jewish and Islamic legal and theological texts with regard to corporal modesty 
are yet one more example of what I have dubbed the commensality of these two religious civilizations. 
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AN ARAMAIC APOCALYPSE (4Q246) AND THE PERILS 
OF PREMATURE CONSENSUS 


ANTHONY J. TOMASINO 


“Consensus” is not necessarily a dirty word in scholarly investigation. We may hope, if we make our case 
strongly enough, that we might persuade a significant number of our colleagues that our interpretation of the 
data at hand is correct. Once a consensus has been reached, we may proceed to make extrapolations and develop 
hypotheses based on those theories. This process generally advances scientific knowledge. The danger lies in a 
tendency for a consensus to develop prematurely, if the proponents of an idea have sufficient clout to persuade 
their colleagues with little evidence, or if the theory is attractive to others for reasons that have little to do with 
its intrinsic scientific merit. A mature consensus is generally driven by the evidence; a premature consensus tends 
to be driven by ideology or personality. Once such notions take root and academic egos become invested in them, 
they can be very difficult to dislodge, even if additional evidence should suggest the need. 

Professor Norman Golb has drawn attention to this phenomenon in the field of Dead Sea Scrolls studies. He 
has demonstrated how the theory of Qumran-Essene origins of the Scrolls, developed after the discovery of only 
the first of the Scroll caves, quickly attained the state of a consensus.' There have always been, and continue to be, 
dissenters to the theory, but most scholars have proceeded under the assumption that the Scrolls’ were written 
at Qumran by Essene monks. This theory has achieved the status of dogma in scholarship, as well as in popular 
treatments, where it is usually presented as an established fact. Indeed, it has been difficult for dissenting voices 
to find a podium, since major journals and academic publishing houses use processes of peer review that discour- 
age departure from the consensus.” 

But just as consensus views have tended to dominate discussions of Scroll origins, they can also dominate the 
interpretations of individual texts. Sometimes, this process has been facilitated by the Scrolls editors themselves. 
Before the release of the Scrolls in 1992, editors who were fortunate enough to have been assigned particularly 
interesting texts would frequently issue statements about their contents and reveal selected excerpts sometimes 
years before the publication of the editio princeps. Apparently, this procedure was designed to stimulate interest 
and disseminate “official” interpretations of the texts before the actual contents were ever divulged. These editors 
might have attempted to create a consensus regarding the meaning of their assigned texts, while other scholars 
lacked sufficient data to draw their own conclusions. But since the release of the Scrolls to general study, and 
especially since the publication of the entire corpus, the process of consensus building has been less contrived. 
Nonetheless, it is apparent that some interpretations of scrolls can obtain a consensus rather rapidly, if they are 
espoused by the right people and appear in the most prominent journals. Such accords can still be perilous to 
the progress of scholarship, if they are based on ideologically driven investigation or knee-jerk reactions, rather 
than a thorough consideration of the evidence. 





'Golb 1995, especially chapters 3-4. reviewers because I questioned the identification of the “Yahad” 
? | personally experienced this attempted censorship when my _ group of the Scrolls with the Essenes of Philo and Josephus. 
manuscript for Judaism before Jesus was ridiculed by one of its 
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THE “SON OF GOD” TEXT 


At first blush, it would hardly seem appropriate to use the term “consensus” in connection with the Aramaic 
apocalyptic text designated 4Q246. Unlike some of the other scrolls, differing opinions were expressed concerning 
the meaning of this text even before its official publication in 1992 by Emile Puech, and they continue to the pres- 
ent day.’ The controversy is due primarily to its fragmentary state of preservation: only one and a half columns 
of the text have survived. Even though the text is generally quite legible, readings of several words are in doubt 
due to the lack of context. A tentative translation of the surviving text is presented here:* 


Column 1 


] your vision. All of it will come to pass, forever. 


and great carnage. The cities 
king of Assyria [to E]gypt 

shall become great over the earth 
will make, and all will s[er]ve® 


] 
] 
] 
] 


PRN ANR WNP 


Column 2 


OP WO ND 


juldge 


S000: eS 


] came to rest [up]on him, he fell down before the throne 
o kiJng to the world wrath shall come, and your years 


multitudes. Oppression will come upon the earth 


] he will be called; by his name he shall be designated. 


He shall be designated the son of God; they shall call him the son of the Most High. Like the comets® 
that you saw, thus shall be their kingdom. Years they shall rule over 

the earth and they shall trample all. People shall trample people, and nation nation, 

<VACAT> until the people of God arise and all shall rest’ from the sword. «VACAT> 

Their (or “His”)* kingdom is an eternal kingdom, and they shall be righteous in all their ways. They [shall 


the earth in righteousness, and all will make peace. The sword shall cease from the earth, 

and every nation shall pay homage to them. The Great God — with his help 

they will make war. He will deliver the peoples into their hand, and all of them 

he will throw down before them. Their dominion is an eternal dominion, and all the depths of ... 


While the state of preservation has made the interpretation of this text difficult, it is quite apparent that 
the text was an account of an apocalyptic vision, foretelling the rise of the kingdom of God. Someone (either the 
seer, or perhaps a king) has a vision, and the vision is interpreted in these columns. Typical of the genre, the text 
predicts the coming of “eschatological woes” on the world. A mighty kingdom will arise, oppressing the nations. 


3 Puech 1992. 

‘ The translation of the second column is generally straightfor- 
ward. There have been several different translations and recon- 
structions offered for the first conlumn. I have not attempted a 
reconstruction, since that is not my purpose in this paper. None- 
theless, several of my readings of the first column are conjec- 
tural, based on the lack of context and the tendency of this scribe 
to make little distinction between vav and yéd. (Sometimes, how- 
ever, the yéd does appear to have a slightly larger head.) 

5 This reading, which has been adopted from previous editions of 
the text, is difficult both palaeographically and grammatically. 
Two of the letters in the word translated “will serve” have been 
reduced to traces. Furthermore, in col. 1, line 3 and col. 2, line 
6, the word “all” (kolla) is used as a noun with a singular verb. 
Here, the verb form is plural. 





®The Aramaic word ziqayyd’ has been translated “sparks” and 
“meteors,” but “comets” seems preferable. See Tomasino 1995: 
186-89, 

7 Or, “he causes all to rest.” Because of the lack of distinction be- 
tween the vav and yéd, it is impossible to determine if the active 
or the causative form of the verb is intended. 

’ Though a singular pronoun is used here, I interpret its anteced- 
ent to be “the people of God,” since “people” is used as a collec- 
tive noun in this text, as indicated by the singular verb in 2.4. 
Several editions of this text translate the pronoun “he,” giving 
the impression it refers to an individual perhaps mentioned in a 
missing portion of the first column. 
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But its reign will be but a few years. The eternal kingdom of God will arise and bring peace to the earth by its 
unconquerable might. 

Several verbal parallels between this text and Daniel 7 (and perhaps Daniel 11 as well) indicate that the es- 
chatological scenario envisioned here was inspired by the book of Daniel.’ Indeed, the text is identified in the 
catalog of the Palestinian Archaeological Museum as a Pseudo-Daniel composition (the “Apocryphon of Daniel”), 
and several scholars have suggested that the seer was Daniel himself.’ While this assumption is unnecessary 
(Fourth Ezra and the Apocalypse of John both demonstrate heavy reliance on Daniel, while neither features Daniel 
as its seer), it is clear that the book of Daniel is the crucial key for reconstructing this text, and for identifying (if 
possible) the figure who would be called “the son of God.” 


INTERPRETATIONS OF THE SON OF GOD 


The earliest allusion to this text apparently appeared in 1961, when A. D. Nock reported that he had heard 
from Frank Moore Cross that evidence concerning the Messiah as God’s son would be forthcoming from the Dead 
Sea Scrolls.'' It would be another eleven years, however, before the text in question would be revealed. In 1972, 
J. T. Milik presented some of the contents of the text in a lecture at Harvard University. But already, the contro- 
versy was apparent. According to Milik, the text did not refer to the Messiah as the “son of God,” but rather to 
Alexander Balas, the son of Antiochus Epiphanes, whose coins bore the title theopator or De patre natus.'* In 1974, 
Joseph Fitzmyer published a portion of the text.'* Fitzmyer rejected Milik’s historicizing approach to the text, 
arguing instead that it is “properly apocalyptic.” On this basis, he concluded that the son of God figure was a fu- 
ture king “on the Jewish side.” Fitzmyer stopped short of identifying this figure as the Messiah, since the term 
“messiah” and its equivalents (e.g., “Branch of David” or “Prince of the Congregation”) do not appear in the text. 
Nonetheless, he did argue that the character was a positive one, perhaps a Hasmonean or a descendant of the 
Davidic king. Thus already the polarities had been established: Was the “son of God” a positive figure, a leader or 
representative of the people of God, or a negative figure, part of the wicked kingdom that oppresses the earth? 

Since these initial discussions, a variety of studies have emerged expressing various opinions on the Aramaic 
son of God’s identity. David Flusser presented the first major study arguing that the son of God was not the 
Messiah, but a negative figure that he called the “Antichrist.”'* While Flusser’s choice of the word “Antichrist” 
was unfortunate, he nonetheless identified some of the most salient issues of debate.'° One of these significant 
issues is the general literary structure of the text. From what little remains, there appears to be a clear contrast 
between the subject matter of columns 1.1 through 2.3 and the material coming after the third line of the second 
column. In the first column and first three lines of column 2, the theme is strife and warfare, while the rest of 
column 2 describes the peace and security of the reign of the people of God. The vacat in 2.4 seems to make this 
change of subject matter even more explicit, since a vacat is generally the equivalent of a paragraph break in the 
Qumran manuscripts. Since the son of God figure is part of the first section, the logical conclusion that we might 
draw is that he was a figure from the age of strife, rather than the era of the people of God. After Flusser, several 
other scholars have considered the structure of the apocalypse to be the crucial issue for the interpretation of 
the text. Puech, followed by Cook and Steudel, identified the son of God figure as a Seleucid monarch, perhaps 








°Some points of contact between this text and Daniel are ob- 
served by Collins (1995: 157-60, which is a reprint of Collins 
1993b). These include the phrase “His kingdom is an everlasting 
kingdom” (see Dan 7:27) and the description of the wicked king- 
dom “trampling” the nations (see Dan 7:7). 

Puech 1992: 106, 126; so also Flusser 1980; Fitzmyer 1993, with 
reservations. 

1 Nock 1961: 584. 

” Some of Milik’s observations were published in Milik 1976: 60. 
Most of Milik’s reconstruction of this text has appeared only in 
Fitzmyer’s article cited below. 

3 Fitzmyer 1973/74: 391-94; revised version: 1979. 


4 Fitzmyer (2007: 105) rejects Milik’s proposal by asking, “Would 
a Palestinian Jewish writer admit that a Seleucid pagan king was 
the ‘son of God?’” This point is only persuasive, however, if one 
assumes that the text is stating that this figure was, in fact, the 
son of God. Actually, the text says only that he shall be called the 
son of God — which is not necessarily the same thing. 

5 Flusser 1980. 

16 Also unfortunate was his argument that the Oracle of Hystas- 
pes demonstrated a notion of an antichrist figure in early Juda- 
ism. The section of the text that he cites from Lactantius clearly 
imported Christian ideas and attributed them to the ancient 
Persian seer. 
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Antiochus Epiphanes."’ Hofius likewise identified him as a usurper of divine authority, while Knohl has averred 
that he represents the Roman emperor Octavian."® 

Obviously, however, the text flow has not been considered decisive by many scholars. A growing majority of 
studies argue that the son of God is a positive figure of some kind. Hengel, followed by Vermés, have identified 
him as a symbol of the people of God, much as the Son of Man figure in Daniel 7 seems to epitomize the rise of 
the people of God.’? Garcia Martinez has held that the figure is a spiritual deliverer, the same one identified as 
Michael or the Prince of Light in other Dead Sea Scrolls, rising to defend the people of God during the age of 
strife.*° Many scholars, however, have not hesitated to identify the son of God figure with the Davidic Messiah. 
These include Kim, Collins, Cross, Oegema, Zimmermann, Evans, and Kuhn.’! 

There is a clear majority among Dead Sea Scrolls researchers favoring the identification of the “son of God” as 
the Messiah. But it is in the writings of generalists and New Testament scholars that the messianic interpretation 
seems to have attained the state of dogma. In New Testament introductions and commentaries and a plethora 
of web pages, it is often stated that 4Q246 (or, more generally, “the Dead Sea Scrolls”) demonstrates that “son of 
God” was a Jewish messianic title before the birth of Jesus.” In such sources, the statement is usually made with- 
out qualification or nuance, as if the matter were obvious and unchallenged, as in this quote from Késtenberger: 


“The term ‘Son [of God]’ was also a current messianic title in Jesus’ day.” 


THE BASES FOR THE “CONSENSUS” VIEW 


The consensus view is not without merit, and evidence supporting it has been cited both from within the text 
and from its historical/cultural milieu. Much of the focus has been on the title “son of God” itself. Garcia Martinez, 
apparently assuming that the phrase “They shall call him the son of God” is the rhetorical equivalent of “He shall 
be the son of God,” argues that the appelation is positive and therefore could not refer to an evil figure.” Fitzmyer 
noted that the Hebrew form of “God” (’él) is used in the text rather than the Aramaic form. An Aramaic text, he 
argues, would be unlikely to use the Hebrew form of the name of God unless the usage were titular.” 

But most scholars base their case for the messianic interpretation on the literary milieu of 4Q246, especially 
its biblical parallels. First, there is the Hebrew Bible use of the phrase “son of God” to consider. While the phrase 
“sons of God” in the Hebrew Bible most frequently designates angels, the singular “my son” or its equivalent is 
used in three passages (2 Sam 7:14; Pss 2:7-8; 89:26-27) to designate the king of Israel (although the phrase “son 
of God” is never used as a royal title in the Hebrew Bible). These passages establish a precedent for the idea that 
the Messiah (the king par excellence) would have some kind of a filial relationship with God. Indeed, it is these 
passages that primarily seem to have inspired the New Testament use of the title “Son of God” for Jesus. And it is 
precisely the New Testament usage that seems to have persuaded several scholars that 4Q246 must also have the 
Messiah in mind. The most obvious Gospel parallel to 4Q246 is found in Luke 1:32-35, where an angel announces to 
Mary, “The child shall be called the Son of God.” Collins remarks, “It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that Luke 
is dependent in some way, whether directly or indirectly, on this long lost text from Qumran.” And according to 








1 Puech 1999: 545-51; Cook 1995 and in Wise et al. 2005: 346-47; 
Steudel 1994: 509-21. 


3 Késtenberger 2007: 429. 
*4 Garcia Martinez 1992: 178. See Fitzmyer’s assumption observed 


18 Hofius 1993: 109; Knohl 2002: 88-95. 

 Hengel 1976: 45; Vermés 1995: 332. 

2° Garcia Martinez 1992: 162-79. 

21 Kim 1983; Collins 1995: 154-72; Cross 1996; Oegema 1998: 122- 
25; Zimmermann 1998; Evans 2006: 91-94; Kuhn 2007. 

” While these sources are too numerous to list, some that spe- 
cifically mention 4Q246 include Késtenberger 2007: 429; Wright 
1996: 485; Green, McKnight, and Marshall 1992: 770; Hurtado 
2003: 103; O’Neill 1995: 173; Porter 2007: 106; Evans 2006: 45. Web 
pages include Eastman 2008; T. Montgomery 2008; and even the 
Wikipedia entry “Son of God” (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/ 
Son_of_God) 


in n. 14 above. While this rhetorical equivalence is sometimes 
intended (e.g., Luke 1:32), it is not necessarily the case. The text 
may literally mean that the figure will be called “son of God” by 
his subjects, while not actually being the Son of God. 

*5 Fitzmyer 1993: 168. It should be noted, however, that biblical 
texts sometimes apply Hebrew divine titles to foreign monarchs: 
e.g., the king of Tyre claims to be °El (Ezek 28:2), while the king 
of Babylon says that he will be like °Ely6n (Isa 14:13). Such texts 
reflect the titles in use in Judahite/Jewish society, not historical 
or linguistic reality. 

6 Collins 1995: 155. 
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Evans, “Thanks to 4Q246 we now see that the angel’s annunciation to Mary, as well [as] the Gerasene demoniac’s 
address to Jesus as ‘Son of the Most High God, was right at home in first century Palestine.””’ 

One might wonder how a couple lines from a single text could lead to such a dramatic conclusion. Nonetheless, 
Evans’ enthusiasm may perhaps be excused. The New Testament’s use of the phrase “son of God” as a title for 
Jesus has long been a puzzle to scholars, given the absence of similar messianic expectations in rabbinic Judaism. 
The discovery of a Jewish source for this title would seem a most welcome development for the historical study 
of Christian theology. 

Yet another reason for the identification arises from the dependence of 4Q246 on Daniel 7. In discussions of 
this biblical passage, attention is often focused on the figure described as “one like a Son of Man” who is granted 
dominion over the earth. While few scholars today hold that Daniel intended the figure to represent the Messiah, 
the New Testament and some later apocalyptic and rabbinic texts clearly interpret him thus.” The question of 
how this Son of Man came to be understood as the Messiah has occupied scholars for many decades. The Aramaic 
Apocalypse could provide yet another piece to the puzzle. Kim, followed by Kuhn, has proposed that 4Q246’s 
“son of God” is an interpretation of Daniel’s Son of Man.” So if this “son of God” were, indeed, intended to be 
the Messiah, then the text would demonstrate a hermeneutical link between Daniel’s eschatological scenario and 
the expectation of an unconquerable Davidide who would be known as the “son of God” (2 Sam 7:12-14; Ps 2:7). 

For generalists and other writers, the issues at stake are often more apologetic than academic. As mentioned, 
the use of the phrase “son of God” as a messianic title is unattested in rabbinic Judaism. Indeed, evidence of sucha 
messianic title is scant in other ancient Jewish sources, as well. The only really prominent use outside of the New 
Testament occurs in Fourth Ezra, which repeatedly refers to the Messiah as “my Son the Messiah.” This Jewish 
apocalyptic text, however, has been heavily retouched by Christian translators and copyists, and probably did not 
originally contain any such title at all.°° These facts led scholars of earlier generations to look outside of Judaism 
for the roots of this idea. Frequently, this search took them to the Graeco-Roman world of infant Christianity, to 
the classical ruler cults. The Hellenistic world was full of stories of kings and heroes who had been fathered by 
gods — indeed, even illustrious historical figures, including Alexander the Great, Octavian, and even the philoso- 
pher Plato, were rumored to have had divine sires. Paul and the Gentile converts to Christianity, it was argued, 
had brought these ideas from paganism into early Christianity, applying them incorrectly to Jesus:*! 


Hence we see in the vidc 900 belief, to which Jesus himself testified according to the synoptic account — 
and only there the sole decisive heathen premises [sic], of Pauline thought. All that belongs to it and flows 
from it (e.g., the condescending heavenly man of Philippians, the dying with Christ, the realistic evaluation 
of the sacraments, etc.) is un-Jewish and akin to heathen ideas of the time. 


This facile explanation has always had its critics, but in light of the paucity of evidence of the “son of God” 
title in Judaism, variants of this theory have had numerous proponents. 

The last several decades have witnessed a re-assessment of this theory. Manuscript and other discoveries have 
led to a new appreciation of the antiquity of some of the New Testament documents, so that even the Gospels are 
now routinely dated to the first century c.E. This re-dating has caused us to look for the roots of Christianity in 
the Judaism of Jesus and the apostles, rather than the Graeco-Roman world of the second-century church fathers. 
The Dead Sea Scrolls, too, have demonstrated that many of the teachings attributed to Jesus, along with some 
of the “distinctive” language of the Gospels, were not unique to Christianity: they were, it seems, quite at home 
in Second Temple-period Judaism.” These discoveries have encouraged an interest in re-connecting Jesus to his 








27 Evans 2006: 94. 

°8 Studies on the Son of Man figure in Daniel are legion. Most 
scholars regard him to be a symbol of the collective people of 
God; see, e.g., Bevan 1892: 118; Driver 1922: 102; J. Montgomery 
1927: 317-24; Casey 1979: 24-25. On the interpretation of the Son 
of Man as the archangel Michael, see Schmidt 1900, followed by 
Box 1932: 213; Lacocque 1979: 133; and Collins 1993a: 304-10. 
Finally, on the view that the Son of Man in Daniel 7 represented 
the Messiah, see Beasley-Murray 1983. On the interpretation of 
Daniel’s Son of Man as the Messiah in apocalyptic and rabbinic 
sources, see Collins 1992; Burkett 2000: especially chapter 9. 


2° Kim 1983; Kuhn 2007. 

30 Stone (1990: 207) contends that the Greek translation of 4 Ezra, 
which underlies the extant Latin translation, read not “my son” 
(b10¢) but “my servant” (atc). 

31 Schoeps 1961: 158. Classic formulations of this position may 
be found in Boussett 1970; Harnack 1986; Bultmann 1956; and 
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Judaic roots. Conservative scholars (who in earlier generations tended to resist any lines of investigation that 
seemed to undermine Jesus’ uniqueness) seem especially enamored with the idea of discovering a Christology 
rooted in Judaism rather than Graeco-Roman paganism that Harnack and his school found so appealing. 

But there is yet another reason that Christian apologists, in particular, have gravitated toward the messianic 
interpretation of 4Q246. Some have cited this text as an important confirmation of the historicity of the Gospel 
narratives. Attributing the title “Son of God” to the Graeco-Roman milieu of the early church, rather than the 
Jewish milieu of Jesus and the apostles, would certainly tend to undermine the historical accuracy of the Gospel 
narratives. If it could be demonstrated that Judaism identified its Messiah as “the Son of God” before the time of 
Jesus, then the use of the term in the Gospels could not be regarded as out of place or anachronistic. One writer 
states, “To find a Messianic figure being called ‘the Son of God, the ‘Son of the Most High, by the Jewish believers 
in Qumran, is astonishing and conclusive! To them, the Messiah would be the Son of God!”*? 

Given the verbal similarities between Luke 1:32-35 and the Aramaic Apocalypse, one might imagine that 
the messianic interpretation would make some Christians uncomfortable. It could be argued, after all, that Luke 
composed his account based on the Aramaic Apocalypse, rather than actual events. But that is not the case: 
apologists claim instead that the similarities increase the validity of Luke’s account, by demonstrating that the 
angel’s announcement to Mary was couched in terms with which she, as a Jew, would have been familiar. It has 
even been argued that the Scroll author was dependent on the Gospel of Luke, proving the great antiquity of the 
gospel tradition and the faithfulness of its transmission.*4 


SOME CRITICISMS OF THE CONSENSUS VIEW 


While I would not deny the possibility that the “Son of God” figure in 4Q246 is, indeed, the Messiah, I find at 
present little justification for a consensus. Given the fragmentary state of the text, either the messianic or the 
“evil monarch” interpretation could be valid — and, in fact, the case for the latter interpretation may be stronger. 

Advocates of the messianic interpretation depend heavily on the text’s literary milieu, especially the New 
Testament and its messianic terminology. Although it is not stated explicitly, the line of reasoning is quite simple: 
the New Testament calls the Messiah the Son of God, and 4Q246 calls someone the son of God; therefore, that 
person must be the Messiah. (If the New Testament had not existed, it is doubtful that the messianic interpreta- 
tion would have been suggested at all — there would have been little basis for believing that “son of God” could 
be a messianic title, considering that the only other text to use the phrase in this manner, Fourth Ezra, would not 
have been modified to reflect New Testament usage if there had been no New Testament.) 

But this line of argument is only persuasive if the title “son of God” is found nowhere else in ancient literature. 
Of course, this is not the case. While “son of God” was rarely used as a title by the Hellenistic monarchs, many 
were called gods. Ptolemy Philadelphos II began the tradition by proclaiming his father divine, which presum- 
ably would have made him the son of a god. He and his sister were later proclaimed “sibling gods.”*» Among the 
Seleucids, it was Antiochus III who first claimed divine honors during his lifetime.*° None of those, however, was 
evidently known by the title “son of God.” Alexander the Great came close, being called the “son of Ammon,” and 
so established a precedent for such an exalted title.*” But it was in the Roman imperial cult that the title “son 
of god” became most prominent, as the emperor Augustus was designated the “son of god” even on his inscrip- 
tions.** In Dio Chrysostom’s Orationes 4.21, the title “son of god” is treated as synonymous with the title “king.” 
Thus, if 4Q246’s “son of God” figure was part of the wicked empire, then there would be ample precedence for 
his divine appellation.°? 








33 Fastman 2008. 

4 Thus Jeffrey 2008. The argument is ill informed, since the Gos- 
pel of Luke was almost certainly written from several decades to 
acentury after the composition of 4Q246. 

35 Shipley 2000: 159-60. 

°° Thid., 157-58. 


37 See Tarn 1948: 358-59; Bosworth 1996: 101-02, 118-19, 164-69. 
38 On the divinity of Alexander, see Taeger 1957-60: 1:191-208; 
on the divinity of Augustus, see idem 2:210-25. On the politi- 
cal significance of the royal cult, see Santosuosso 2001: 83-87; 
Zanker 1988: 297. 

3° On the use of the Hebrew word for God in 4Q246, see n. 25 
above. 
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Furthermore, the case for the messianic interpretation would be more persuasive if there were in fact any 
evidence beyond the New Testament that Jewish writers called the Messiah “son of God.” As noted above, the only 
text outside the New Testament that makes extensive use of the notion of divine sonship is Fourth Ezra, a text 
whose integrity is very much in doubt. While it has been argued that one of the Dead Sea Scrolls, 4QFlorilegium 
(4Q174), has direct bearing on the issue of divine sonship, the significance of the text dubious. The relevant sec- 
tion (1.10-12) cites 2 Samuel 7:11-14 and offers an interpretation: 


“The LorD declares to you that he will build a house for you, and I will raise up your descendant after you, 
and I will establish the throne of his kingdom [foreve]r. I will be to him a father, and he shall be to me a 
son.” This is the Branch of David, who will arise with the interpreter of the Law who will [arise] in Zi[on in 
the last days. As it is written, “I will raise up the booth of David which is fallen.” 


Here, the figure designated “my (God’s) son” is interpreted as the Messiah (“Branch of David”). But it is re- 
markable how this text passes over the issue of the king’s adoption without comment. Rather, the interpreter 
focuses on the idea of “building a house,” associating it with the notion of raising the fallen booth of David. Given 
that this text is the closest the Scrolls come to asserting the Messiah’s divine sonship, it seems that Fitzmyer has 
not overstated the case in averring, “There is nothing in the OT or Palestinian Jewish tradition that we know of 
to show that ‘Son of God’ had messianic nuance.””° 

The most systematic defense for the messianic interpretation of this text has come from Collins,*? who ad- 
dresses the question of the “flow” of the Aramaic Apocalypse by comparing the text with Daniel 7, with which 
the text has obvious affinities.’* In Daniel 7, the vision of four beasts is related, then an interpretation is given 
that summarizes the entire vision. The narrative then returns to focus on the last of the beasts and its interpre- 
tation. Collins argues that 4Q246 followed the same pattern: there was a description of the wicked kingdom fol- 
lowed by the rise of the people of God, including the Messiah, God’s Son (cols. 1.4-2.1). Then, the text returned 
to describe the wicked kingdom once again (2.2-3), before yet another description of the final triumph of God’s 
people (2.4-9). Collins claims that the tendency to go over the same ground twice is “a well-known feature of 
apocalyptic writing.”*° 

While Collins is certainly correct in noting the repetition of Daniel 7, his generalization of the pattern to a 
“tendency” of apocalyptic literature is surely open to challenge. In some apocalypses (e.g., the Apocalypse of 
John) there is some reiteration of major episodes, but not smaller segments. Many apocalypses (e.g., the Animal 
Apocalypse of 1 Enoch) demonstrate no repetition at all. Likewise, Daniel 2 — which may have served as a model 
for 4Q246 — demonstrates no repetition, but merely a straightforward account of the dream interpretation. So 
while it is possible that such repetition occurs in 4Q246, it is by no means necessary. Furthermore, the vacat in 2.4 
militates against this interpretation. It obviously indicates a change in subject from the rule of the wicked oppres- 
sors to the rule of the people of God. If this scribe consistently used blank spaces to indicate changes in subject, 
then there should also be a vacat at the end of 2.1, where Collins would have the text shift from the triumph of 
God’s people to the end of the rule of the evil empire. 

Also, if the first column of 4Q246 reached its climax with a description of the Messiah’s reign, then why is the 
Messiah not named in column 2, which supposedly reiterates the material of column 1? Instead, we find a descrip- 
tion of the triumph of God’s people, who rise up and subdue the wicked nation. This scenario is reminiscent of 
that found in the Qumran War Scroll (especially 1QM), where the triumph of the Sons of Light is played out with 
little reference to the role of the Messiah. Given the verbal connections between 4Q246 and the first column of 
the War Scroll, we should not be surprised if the eschatological expectations of the texts overlap, as well.** 

Collins has argued that it is not God’s people whose triumph is described in column 2. He contends that it 
must be the Messiah who shall “judge the earth in righteousness” (2.5-6), since “judging” is never the task of the 
aggregate people of God, but only an individual. Thus, the singular pronoun of column 2 must refer back to the 
Messiah, who was presumably mentioned in column 1.*° This point is not persuasive. In the Hebrew Bible, “judg- 
ing” the wicked can be euphemistic for destroying them in war (Ezek 35:1-11; Joel 3:9-12; 1 Chr 20:12), which 








© Fitzmyer 1981: 1:206. * Cross 2003. 

“ Collins 1995: 154-72. “4 Collins 1995: 159. 
” Tbid., 158. A similar alternating structure is proposed by Cross *° Ibid., 161. 
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generally involves the collective body of an army. Also, in Isaiah 5:3, God calls on the collective inhabitants of 
Jerusalem and people of Judah to judge between “me and my vineyard.” In Second Temple Jewish texts, there are 
several references to collective judgment. In 1QS 8.1-10, the Council of the Community is charged with judging 
the land. In 1QpHab 5.4, we read, “By the hand of his chosen ones God will judge all the Gentiles.” 

But a more significant case appears in 1 Corinthians 6:2, where Paul writes, “Do you not know that the saints 
will judge the world?” This expectation, unanticipated in the prophetic descriptions of the “Day of the LorD,” is 
apparently based on Daniel 7:22, which states, “Judgment was given to the saints of the Most High.”** The text 
may have originally meant that judgment would be passed (in an angelic court) in favor of the saints, but Paul 
interpreted it to mean that the saints would be granted authority to act as judges of the nations. Furthermore, 
his exclamation “Do you not know?” may suggest that he regarded this interpretation as common. Given that 
4Q246 also draws heavily on Daniel 7, it seems quite possible that the eschatological scenario of 4Q246 column 2 
is based on the same interpretive tradition, one that assigned a significant role to the People of God in the judg- 
ment of the nations. 

There is yet another issue that arises from the apparent connections between this text and Daniel 7. While 
several scholars have maintained that the son of God of this text is an interpretation of Daniel’s “one like a son 
of man” (Dan 7:13-14), they fail to observe that the “son of man” is not the major focus of Daniel 7. Daniel’s pri- 
mary interest is in the “little horn” of the vision, the oppressor of the people of God (7:8, 11, 20-21, 24-26), who 
no doubt originally represented Antiochus Epiphanes. The behavior of this horn can be compared to that of the 
figure described in 4Q246: the horn utters arrogant words, which (according to later chapters) include attempts 
at self-deification: “He shall make himself greater than any god, and speak astounding things against the God 
of Gods” (11:36).*” According to the messianic interpretation of 4Q246, the wicked monarch of Daniel 7 is passed 
over without notice, while the Son of Man becomes the focus of the exposition. 

This brief discussion is not intended to address all the issues regarding the identification of the Son of God 
figure. A number of philological and textual objections to the messianic interpretation have been raised by other 
scholars and need not be reiterated here.** These issues have been raised to demonstrate that a consensus regard- 
ing the interpretation of 4Q246 seems premature. 


AN ALTERNATIVE INTERPRETATION 


Although it is not my primary purpose, I would like to propose an alternative reading to the messianic ap- 
proach. First, I would agree with Fitzmyer that this text is “properly apocalyptic.” However, that does not mean 
that the “son of God” figure must be eschatological (in the sense of a figure of the future). Indeed, apocalyptic 
texts are generally very detailed in their depictions of events that occurred prior to or contemporaneous with 
the author’s time, presented in the form of ex eventu prophecies. It is when the authors begin speculating about 
the future that they tend to become vague. 

It is likely that the violent conflicts described in the first section of 4Q246 reflect the author’s perception of 
his own age. Apocalypticists generally believe that the end of the age is imminent, so the apocalyptic woes they 
“predict” preceding the messianic era are frequently a real or exaggerated reflection on the trials of their own 
age.’” Consequently, the figure identified as the “son of God” could well be historical (and eschatological — since 
the author believed he was living on the brink of the eschaton). Nonetheless, I would hesitate to identify this son 
of God figure with Antiochus Epiphanes or any other Seleucid monarch, because no Seleucid monarch ever bore 
the title “son of God.” We must look instead to the Roman Empire for this appellation. 





“© See further Thiselton 2000: 425-30. “8 For a good discussion of several key objections, see further 
47 Such behavior is not unique to Daniel’s wicked monarch. In Cook 1995. 

Isaiah 14:13, the king of Babylon claims, “I will be like the Most 4° See the Apocalyptic Discourse of Jesus (Mark 13 par), which 
High.” In Ezekiel 28:2, it is the king of Tyre who says, “Iam God; associates the Great Revolt and the destruction of the Temple 
I sit on the throne of God.” In Acts 12:22, Herod Agrippa received with the advent of the messianic age. 

honor as a god. So, if the figure in 4Q246 was indeed a wicked 

king claiming divinity, he would find himself in the company of 

a number of notorious biblical characters. 
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We can easily demonstrate how this interpretation of 4Q246 accords with the historical realities of Judean 
society in the early Roman period. To the Jews, the coming of the Romans had brought nothing but strife. With 
the conquest of Pompey, the struggles among the Triumvirs, the ambitions of Cleopatra, the uprisings of the 
last of the Hasmoneans, and battles against the Parthians and the Nabateans, Judea had known constant conflict 
since the appearance of Rome on the scene. From this morass the figure of Octavian emerged finally supreme. 
Octavian’s consolidation of the empire certainly brought some respite to Judea, but the memory of violence was 
still very real in the Jewish mind, and the passion for revolt still burned in the Jewish hearts. Unlike Epiphanes, 
Octavian did not actually persecute the Jews, and 4Q246 acknowledges this fact by refraining from vilification of 
the emperor. Nonetheless, his claim of the title “son of God” was a blatant demonstration of hubris that could not 
fail to attract Jewish indignation. It may be no accidental irony that 4Q246 emphasizes issues that were featured 
in Rome’s propaganda: the establishment of peace and order, and the divinity of Caesar.” 

We can also observe that this interpretation of 4Q246 is consistent with the text’s literary milieu. In the War 
Scroll, the Romans (i.e., the Kittim) were facilely transformed into the eschatological opponent of God’s people, 
the “king of the North” from Daniel 11.°' It is possible that the “Kittim” were the antecedent to the plural pro- 
nouns found in the descriptions of the wicked empire in 4Q246: “they shall call him” (2.1); “thus shall be their 
kingdom” (2.2, emphasis added). It is also evident that the wicked kingdom of Daniel 7 was identified with Rome 
in the writings of Josephus, in the Revelation of John, and in Fourth Ezra.’ Although these texts were, admit- 
tedly, considerably later than 4Q246, they could well represent the earliest written expressions of a persistent 
oral interpretive tradition. 

An identification of this figure with the Roman emperor has to my knowledge been suggested by a very small 
number of scholars, but no specialists in the field have championed the theory.°*? Most Qumranologists, it seems, 
are reluctant to assign the composition of the text to such a late date. It should be noted, however, that the manu- 
script has been dated on palaeographic grounds to the last third of the first century B.c.E.* While I personally 
question whether palaeographic dating can provide the kind of precise dating of texts that some scholars would 
claim, there would seem to be little call for Qumranologists to dismiss the possibility of a Roman-era provenance 
for this text out of hand. Obviously, our text is a copy, not an autograph, and must have been composed some 
time before the time to which we date the manuscript — but how long? There is no compelling reason to insist 
that the text must have been composed before the Roman era. 


CONCLUSIONS: THE DANGERS OF THE CONSENSUS 


The potentially deleterious effects of the growing consensus regarding the Aramaic Apocalypse’s “Son of God” 
must be given serious consideration. It must be borne in mind, first of all, that this text represents the only pre- 
Christian evidence (excepting the Hebrew Bible) of the title “son of God” in a Jewish context. Even if it were to be 
demonstrated that the text refers to the Messiah, it hardly can be said to bear witness to a widely held messianic 
expectation. Scholars should therefore beware of exaggerated claims of its significance, such as Dunn’s statement 
that “Qumran evidence should have killed stone dead the old view that ‘son of God’ was not a messianic title in 








5° Knohl (2002: 91-93) also adds the interesting observation that 
the Romans placed great significance in a comet that was seen 
during Octavian’s games honoring the divinized Julius Caesar. 
The comet was regarded as the harbinger of a new “golden age” 
for the world. If the Jews were aware of this bit of propaganda, 
they might have deliberately lampooned it in this text: the comet 
mentioned in 2.1 was not the sign of a golden age, but an ephem- 
eral empire. 

>! The identification of the Kittim in the War Scroll with Rome, 
argued by Yadin (1962: 22-26), has been widely accepted. As early 
as 1962, Greenfield wrote, “The identification of the Kittim in 
these works with the Seleucid Greeks, proposed by many schol- 
ars on the basis of the early publication of only a few columns 


of 1QM, was almost entirely abandoned with the publication of 
all of 1QM, in which the identification of the Kittim with the 
Romans is clear.” On the use of Daniel 11 in 1QM 1, see Tomasino 
1995: 18-24. 

>? For Josephus’ identification of Daniel’s fourth kingdom with 
Rome, see Tomasino 1995: 262-68, and studies cited there. On 
Daniel in the apocalyptic texts, see Beale 1984: 112-53, 154-305. 
For Revelation, see Sweet 1979: 17-21; Yarbro Collins 1993. On 4 
Ezra, see Lacocque 1981; Stone 1990: 343-423. The most compre- 
hensive studies on the use of Daniel in 2 Baruch is that of Beale; 
see also Casey 1979: 129. 

°3 These include Knohl 2002: 91-93; Lendering 2008. 

54 Puech 1992: 105. 
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Second Temple Judaism.” The Aramaic Apocalypse is but a single fragmentary manuscript of dubious meaning. 
It is not the missing link between Judaism and Christianity. 

Furthermore, the interpretation of this text should still be very much in doubt. As demonstrated above, there 
is ample reason to believe that the messianic interpretation has not been demonstrated with any level of certainty. 
But as this interpretation has come to be regarded as the consensus, we increasingly find that the identification of 
the “son of God” figure as the Messiah is made without the necessary caveats. Due to the uncritical promulgation 
of this interpretation, a whole series of textbooks shall remain in circulation for many years disseminating the 
incorrect notion that the pre-Christian messianic use of the “son of God” title has been conclusively demonstrated. 

The principal danger in the consensus, however, is that it can quell further investigation of alternatives. For 
many scholars, the issue of the son of God’s identification seems to have been closed, particularly by Collins’ 
treatment of the text. Students or scholars who have not thoroughly studied the issue may assume that the final 
word has already been spoken, and that there will be little gained by further pursuit of the matter. Such a state 
of affairs would be unfortunate indeed. Much is undoubtedly yet to be learned from an unprejudiced investiga- 
tion of this most intriguing text. 
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TEN NEWLY IDENTIFIED FRAGMENTS OF SAADIA’S 
COMMENTARY ON ESTHER: 
INTRODUCTION AND TRANSLATION 


MICHAEL G. WECHSLER* 


22n> nmi. pbx 21109 


INTRODUCTION 


Not least among the many lures that drew my interest to the language and literature of Judaeo-Arabic were 
the biblical translations and commentaries of the great Rabbanite littérateur Saadia Gaon ben Joseph. It was, 
moreover, under the patient and precise tutelage of Professor Golb that my ability to read and critically interact 
with this literature was both encouraged and honed. It is therefore with an inevitable sense of gratitude and 
pleasure that I take this opportunity to honor both scholars for whom I hold such profound respect, reclaiming 
just a little bit more of the oeuvre of one in tribute to the other. The topic of the present study, in fact, extends 
from research initially undertaken in connection with my doctoral dissertation — an edition of the Karaite Yefet 
ben ‘Eli’s Arabic translation and commentary on Esther’ — for which Professor Golb served as primary reader. 
In the course of examining unattributed fragments of a Judaeo-Arabic commentary on Esther (primarily from 
the Cairo Geniza) held at the National Library of Russia (Saint Petersburg), Cambridge University, and the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America (New York), I was happily able to identify, vis-a-vis the criteria enumerated in 
the following section, ten new fragments of Saadia’s commentary on Esther (titled Kitab al-inds bi-'l-jalwa,’ “The 


Book of Conviviality in Exile”). 





* This is a substantially revised and expanded version of a paper 
presented at the thirteenth International Conference of the Soci- 
ety for Judaeo-Arabic Studies, hosted by the Facultad de Filosofia 
y Letras, Universidad de Cérdoba, in July 2007. I am indebted to 
those who attended the session in which I presented it and gave 
feedback — among whom was my mentor and the honoree of 
this volume, Professor Norman Golb. My gratitude also goes out 
to Professor Joel Kraemer for reviewing a draft of the present 
(revised) article and offering, in his characteristically gracious 
manner, both precise and honest feedback. In the period follow- 
ing the submission of Pesher Nahum to the publisher, after which 
substantial revision (not to mention expansion) of this article 
was impractical, I was fortunate enough to identify several ad- 
ditional fragments of Saadia’s commentary on Esther, all of which 
are listed in the appendix. All of the extant fragments of Saadia’s 
exegetical oeuvre (i.e., Arabic translation and commentary) on 
Esther are currently in preparation by this writer for a forth- 
coming edition, with English translation and a comprehensive 
introduction. 

A revised version of this dissertation has now been published as 
the first volume of Karaite Texts and Studies, a sub-series of Brill’s 
Etudes sur le judaisme médiéval; for specific information, see the 
bibliography at the end of this article, under Wechsler 2008. The 





attribution to Saadia of seven out of the ten fragments discussed 
in the present article is mentioned therein on p. 9 n. 50. MSS BLO 
Heb.e.56 (fols. 53r-60v), T-S NS 163.3, and T-S NS 164.148 were 
identified following publication of that volume. Abramson (1974: 
69) refers to an unspecified “important fragment” of Saadia’s 
commentary on Esther that he intended to publish, though it 
seems he never did so. In any event, this important fragment is 
almost certainly among those treated in the past by Ratzaby or 
by myself herein. 

? As in MS T-S Ar.28.160, fol. 1v. In his initial publication of frag- 
ments from this work, Ratzaby (1984: 1170) gave the title as Kitab 
al-inds bi-l-maghitha (which he translates n>x72 yiwy°wH 7d), 
though this last element (bi-?l-maghitha) — after which he places 
a question mark — is clearly to be read in the manuscript as 
m12a5xa (“in the exile/captivity”). In Geniza book lists, the com- 
mentary is also referred to by the shorter title Kitab al-inds (see 
Ratzaby 1984: 1155 n. 21; Qafih 1981: 163 n. 18) and Tafsir mégillat 
estér or simply Tafsir al-mégilla (see below). Moreover, though 
Ratzaby’s translation of inds by yiwy>w (“gladdening”) is not 
strictly wrong, it is too vague, since inds (the fourth form verbal 
noun of (jail) denotes the gladdening arising out of friendship 
or social interaction (see Lane 1968: 1:113b; Dozy 1927: 1:41a; 
Piamenta 1990-91: 1:14b); hence my translation by “Conviviality” 
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The significance of these fragments is underscored by the observation that most of the text they contain is 
otherwise unattested (or unpublished) in the nineteen previously identified fragments of Saadia’s commentary 
on Esther (for the coverage and bibliographic sources of which, see the appendix to this article). Considering, 
indeed, the amount of text contained in these fragments, my primary objective in the present volume is to make 
their contents (namely, the commentary proper, not Saadia’s Arabic translation) accessible to the reader: on the 
one hand, for the sake of achieving the broadest possible accessibility by the student, specialist, and layman alike, 
via the annotated English translation below; on the other hand, for the scholar acquainted with the linguistic 
medium typically employed by Saadia for his literary endeavors, via the edited Judaeo-Arabic text, presented 
separately in the Hebrew section of this volume. In addition to the translation, in the section that precedes it, 
I also set before the reader a brief survey of some noteworthy features in these newly “reclaimed” portions of 
Saadia’s commentary. 

It is my hope that, in offering to the vast field of “Saadyana” this preliminary edition and translation of these 
ten fragments, the interest of scholars and students alike in Saadia’s commentary on the book of Esther will have 
been stimulated, and their appetite whetted for a single-volume, comprehensive edition of Saadia’s exegetical 
treatment of this biblical book.’ 


IDENTIFICATION AND INVENTORY OF THE FRAGMENTS 


PARAMETERS OF IDENTIFICATION 


1° The fragment contains an Arabic translation of Esther corresponding to that of Saadia (as edited by Qafih 
1962‘), notwithstanding minor variants. Coordinate with this parameter is the organization of the transla- 
tion and commentary by pericope, a method of organization otherwise attested among known (Judaeo-)Arabic 
exegetes — at least with respect to Esther — only by Yefet ben ‘Eli. 


2° The commentator in the fragment cites or alludes to his own translation of another portion of scripture cor- 
responding to the translation of Saadia. 


3° The commentary in the fragment contains a view attributed to Saadia by a later exegete. 


4° The commentary in the fragment overlaps with or comes from the same manuscript containing a previously 
published or identified portion of Saadia’s commentary on Esther. 


5° The commentary in the fragment overlaps with or comes from the same manuscript as another one of the 
seven presently edited fragments that meets one or more of the first four parameters. 








(similarly Qafih 1994: 8 n. 1: nINANT Dd; and Allony 2006: 114: 
m11nn pd) — or, even more precisely, “Convivializing.” 

With respect to the place of Saadia’s Esther commentary in 
the chronology of composition of his overall exegetical endeavor, 
it may be noted that he refers to his Esther commentary as an 
apparently completed work twice in his commentary on Daniel 
(ad 2:46 [Qafih 1981: 163]: N¥am>X TDPN oD MIWA In NDD; ad 
9:1-3 [ibid., 163]: tnx nYaM ODN DY NINTW ND ">VI) as well as 
at the beginning and end of the introduction to his translation 
of Mégillat Antiyyokhds/Béné Hashména’y (ibid., 221: 

moin yoann ya mix ty. S’1 Apnndsx on Aor 7a AnTpO Sp 

NOL; ibid., 225: "3279 yp TYAS I. Ap mixa xnda 
miyy en onon-7 7x fa] pane xa >y Alo np Iya ANON 
NONSINAN IX Nadie ,Xndoagn 7p ("pany x pany” o1paa Dio 
xTyA). 

See also Ratzaby 1994: 8 and n. 3. 


3 Currently in preparation by the present writer. A proper edi- 
tion, in this writer’s view, of this or any other of Saadia’s biblical 
commentaries should include his translation (tafsir; more spe- 
cifically: tafsir basit [see Polliack 1997: 79]) of the biblical text. 
Although the technique underlying his tafsir is dynamic enough 
to enable it to stand alone — as indeed it does both in manuscript 
and oriental Jewish liturgical rite — it was clearly intended as a 
necessary complement to his commentary, as is evident from 
the fact that (1) every manuscript of his commentary that spans 
more than one pericope also contains the tafsir (alternating with 
the commentary by pericope, the tafsir coming first), and (2) ref- 
erences to his tafsir are sprinkled throughout the commentary, 
usually expressed in the form “I have translated ~ as ~ because/ 
in the same sense as ... ” (fassartu ~ ~ li-anna/mithla), suggesting 
ready access to the tafsir by the reader (see further ibid., 78-81). 
‘For the publication history of Saadia’s Arabic translation of 
Esther, see Ratzaby 1990: 193 n. 1. 
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No fragment, it should be noted, attests all five parameters; nor are all five necessary for definitive identi- 
fication. Definitive ipso facto is the attestation of any one of parameters 1°, 2°, 4°, or, where based on one of these 
three, 5°. One of these four, however, is required in addition to parameter 3°, since a view attributed to Saadia by 
a later writer may also be attested in the commentary fragments of other Judaeo-Arabic exegetes. In the present 
case, accordingly, the attribution to Saadia of the one fragment (MS ,2) for which we have noted this parameter 
is justified by its additional attestation of parameters 1° and 5°. 


INVENTORY OF THE IDENTIFIED FRAGMENTS 


The ten fragments described below represent seven different manuscripts, with the fragments from the same 
manuscript indicated by the same Hebrew letter and a different subscript number. Following the description of 
each fragment is an indication of the above-discussed parameters of identification that it attests. Further infor- 
mation on the manuscripts noted in connection with parameter 4° may be found in the appendix to this chapter. 


18 


2x 


3X 


12 


2a 


MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. I 3866 (see plate 19.1). Physical description: three leaves; paper; 26-27 lines; leaf size: 
ca. 19.0 x 13.5 cm; text-block size: ca. 16.0 x 10.5 cm; fols. 1-2: lightly stained (more moderately on fol. 2v), 
with light mutilation to the upper inside margin, resulting in the partial loss of one word in the first two 
lines; fol. 3: lightly to moderately stained with moderate mutilation, mainly along the inside margin and 
lower outside corner, resulting in the loss of part of one to three words in the eight and following lines. 
Contents (per NLR foliation): 1r-v: comm. ad 2:9-11, incipits and tafsir ad 2:12-15, comm. ad 2:12-15; 2r-v: 
incipit (3:15) and tafsir ad 3:14-15, comm. ad 3:6-7; 3r: comm. ad 1:16-19; 3v: comm. ad 1:13-16. 


Attested Parameters: 1°, 2° (ad 1:18: alludes to his [= Saadia’s] trans. of 17x71 [in the sense of muqdawala, “argu- 
ing”] ad Gen 4:8), 4° (from the same manuscript as JTSL ENA 2678.7; overlaps with MSS CUL T-S 8Cal1, T-S 
Ar.25.82, and T-S Misc.6.39), and 5° (from the same manuscript as 28 and 3x; overlaps with MSS ,2 and 1). 


MS NLR Yevr. II A 700. Physical description: two leaves; paper, etc. (as above); lightly stained, with mutila- 
tion to the upper inside margins, resulting in the loss of part of one to two words in the first three lines. 
Contents: 1r-v: comm. ad 6:12, incipits and tafsir ad 6:13-7:10, comm. ad 6:13; 2r-v: comm. ad 8:16-17, 
incipits and tafsir ad 9:1-16. 


Attested Parameters: 1°, 4° (from the same manuscript as JTSL ENA 2678.7; overlaps with MS CUL T-S 
Ar.27.98), and 5° (from the same manuscript as 1X and 3x). 


MS JTSL ENA 2824.1-2. Physical description: two leaves; paper, etc. (as above ad ,x); fol. 1: lightly to moder- 
ately stained, with complete loss of the top, bottom, and lower inside margin, leaving sixteen to seventeen 
lines, mostly partial; fol. 2: lightly stained, with complete loss of the top half of the leaf, resulting in the 
loss of all but the lower fourteen lines (the first two only partially). Contents (per NLR foliation): noncon- 
tiguous: 1r-v: comm. ad 4:14-16; 2r-v: incipits and tafsir ad 4:14-17, commentary ad 4:5ff. 


Attested Parameters: 1°, 4° (from the same manuscript as JTSL ENA 2678.7), and 5° (from the same manuscript 
as 1X and 2x; overlaps with MSS 3 and 7). 


MS T-S Ar.23.44 (see plate 19.2). Physical description: six leaves (two bifolia + one leaf); paper; 21-25 lines; 
leaf size: ca. 23.6 x 16.0 cm; text-block size: ca. 21.1 x 13.0 cm. MS 23 contiguously preceded MS :2 in the co- 
dex and may have constituted part of the same bifolium with fol. 5 of the latter; lightly to heavily stained 
(the latter mainly on fol. 1); mutilated along the top and inner margins, resulting in the loss of varying 
amounts of text in the top 10-12 lines of each leaf. Contents: 1r-2v: contiguous; the last few words of the 
comm. ad 2:23, incipits and tafsir ad 3:1-5, comm. ad 3:1-4; 3r-5v: contiguous; comm. ad 3:7-15, incipits 
and tafsir ad 4:1-4, comm. ad 4:1. 


Attested Parameters: 1°, 3° (the comment ad 3:2 is cited in modified fashion by Tanhim ha-Yerushalmi 
[see n. 123 below]), 4° (overlaps with MSS CUL T-S 8Cal and JTSL ENA 3488.11-12), and 5° (from the same 
manuscript as 23; overlaps with MSS ,x, 5, and1). 


MS T-S NS 164.148. Physical description: one leaf; paper, etc. (as above); moderately to heavily stained 
and mutilated, with loss of the lower third of leaf (triangular from the inner corner). Contents: comm. ad 
2:17-20, incipits, tafsir, and comm. ad 2:21-23. 
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Attested Parameters: 1°, 4° (overlaps with MS BLO Heb.d.62, fol. 188, and CUL T-S Misc.6.39), and 5° (from 
the same manuscript as 13; overlaps with MSS 3 and 1). 


1 MST-S Ar.33.31 (see plate 19.3). Physical description: one leaf; vellum; 17-19 lines; leaf size: ca. 19.5 x 19.5 
cm; text-block size: ca. 15.1 x 15.1 cm; lightly stained and rubbed (mainly on the recto); mutilated with 
loss of the inside top and inside bottom corners, encompassing the first word to a third part of six lines 
of text. Contents: comm. ad 4:13-17, incipits and tafsir ad 5:1-2. 


Attested Parameters: 1°, 4° (from the same manuscript as CUL T-S Ar.28.160), and 5° (overlaps with MSS 3x 
and 7). 


+ MST-S Ar.49.99 (see plate 19.4). Physical description: two leaves (bifolium); moderately to heavily stained, 
rubbed, and mutilated, with several holes and complete loss of the top quarter of fol. 1 (encompassing 
almost all of the top five lines on each side). Contents: 1r-v: comm. ad 2:17-20, Hebrew incipits (no tafsir) 
and comm. ad 2:21-23; 2r-v: comm. ad 4:13-17, Hebrew incipits (no tafsir) ad 5:1-14, comm. ad 5:1-4(?). 


Attested Parameters: 4° (from the same manuscript as CUL T-S NS 285.30; overlaps with MSS BLO Heb.d.62, 
fol. 118, and CUL T-S Misc.6.39) and 5° (overlaps with MSS 3x, 23,3, and 1). 


7 MS T-S NS 163.3 (see plate 19.5). Physical description: one fragment; lightly to moderately stained and 
mutilated, with complete loss of the upper and lower parts of the leaf, leaving part or all of nine lines 
on each side; leaf size: ? (existing: 3.4-8.5) x 17.0 cm; text-block size: ca. ? (existing: 2.5-7.5) x 13.2 cm. 
Contents: comm. ad 3:2-4, 


Attested Parameters: 5° (overlaps with MS 3). 


1 MS T-S NS 309.52 (see plate 19.6). Physical description: one leaf; lightly to moderately stained and holed, 
with severe mutilation (loss) along the outer margin and upper third of the leaf, leaving the lower nine- 
teen lines (most of them incomplete) on each side. Contents: comm. ad 1:1; incipit, tafsir, and comm. ad 
1:2. 


Attested Parameters: 1° and 4° (from the same manuscript as CUL T-S Misc.5.104; overlaps with MSS BLO 
Heb.f.19 and T-S Ar.1b.94). 


1 MS BLO Heb.e.56, fols. 53r-60v (see plate 19.7). Physical description: eight leaves; light to moderate/mod- 
erately heavy staining and rubbing, with severe mutilation (loss) of the upper quarter or upper third of 
each folio, resulting in the loss of most of the first line (fols. 53r-56v), first two lines (fol. 57), or top four- 
six lines (fols. 58r-60v). Contents: comm. ad 2:5-7; incipits, tafsir, and comm. ad 2:8-11; 2:12-15; 2:16-20; 
2:21-23; and 3:1-2 (incipits and tafsir ad 3:1-5). 


Attested Parameters: 1°, 4° (from the same manuscript as BLO Heb.d.62, fol. 118, Heb.f.19; overlaps with MSS 
CUL T-S Ar.1b.94, T-S Misc.6.39, T-S Misc.6.120, and JTSL ENA 3488.11-12), and 5° (overlaps with MSS .x, 
12, 22, and 7). 


SOME NOTEWORTHY FEATURES 


INTERACTION WITH EARLY RABBINIC EXEGETICAL TRADITION 


As is well known, talmudic-midrashic legal and exegetical tradition constitutes an essential element of 
Saadia’s biblical exegesis, serving both to determine and to refine the meaning (and praxis) of biblical passages 
and themes.” The corpus in which these traditions are attested — that is, primarily the Tannaitic through Saboraic 
literature, some of which, apparently employed by Saadia, has not survived® — are thus brought to bear, and so 
reflected, in his commentary on those passages to which they relate either directly (i.e., in specific reference to 
that passage) or indirectly (in similar theme/theology). Usually, however, Saadia’s recourse to and incorporation 








> Among the many studies that touch on or address this aspect ° Ibid., 33, 46, 67-68. 
of Saadia’s exegesis, I would direct the reader first and foremost 
to Ben-Shammai 2000. 
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of talmudic-midrashic tradition is attested in his commentaries not by direct quotation of the Hebrew and/or 
Aramaic source, but rather by (his own?) paraphrasing of such traditions in (Judaeo-)Arabic.’ 

Thus, for example, in his comment on Esther 3:1, he incorporates the directly relevant tradition of God “pre- 
paring the cure before the affliction” — expressed in (inter alia) b. Mégilld 13b (likewise ad Esth 3:1) by the adage 
TD nn ANID OF ND 7D ON NON ONIW? NN 799 NIT IIIA WIIPT PR — by telling the reader that the phrase After 
these things is intended “to remind us of (God’s) well-known practice of preparing the remedy before the afflic- 
tion” (li-yudhkirand ‘adatahu ’l-ma‘rifa annahu yusabbiqu ?l-daw@ qabla ’l-adha).® Likewise, in his comment on 3:7, 
Saadia incorporates the well-attested exegetical tradition that Haman went through and dismissed each sign of 
the zodiac and its corresponding month, seeing that in each something positive had happened to Israel, until he 
came to Pisces/Adar, which he selected both due to its apparent lack of merit and because in it Moses died (see, 
inter alia, Esth Rab. vii.11; Tg. Esth I ad 3:7). Not only does Saadia paraphrase this tradition in Arabic (excepting, of 
course, the biblical citations), but he also expands/“reworks” it by rationally explaining each stage of the selection 
process as a “quite reasonable” exercise in divination “from the perspective of the individual” (wa-ammé tafa@ul 
min ra’y nafsihi ... fa-yastagimu; on such rational “reworking,” see further below). 

A notable example of indirect application of a talmudic-midrashic (in this instance, specifically, halakhic) 
tradition — and one that also highlights the homiletical or “practical” bent of Saadia in his commentaries — is to 
be found in his extensive discussion of Mordecai’s refusal to bow down before Haman (ad 3:2ff.). After explaining, 
at length, why the requisite prostration was indeed intended as worship (‘ald sabil al-‘ibada), he poses the question 
of whether Mordecai could nonetheless have done so “in a situation of duress? and fear for (his) life” (fi l-mawdi‘ 
al-taqiyya wa-’l-khawf ‘ala °l-nafs). Saadia’s answer is no, as the basis for which he cites, in Hebrew, the halakhic 
dictum in b. Kétubbot 19a that “There is nothing that takes precedence over the saving of life except idolatry, for- 
nication,’® and murder” (a°77 ni>-~DwI NAY 71791: TIT PAY NON] WI NPD 71D? Jy 127 7? PR). This same passage is 
also brought to bear (albeit implicitly) by Saadia in his comment on 2:8, concerning Mordecai’s lack of resistance 
to Esther’s removal to the palace, as well as in his comment on 2:16-17, concerning Esther’s marriage to Ahasuerus 
— in view of which “some of the ignorant among the Gentiles may censure us” (gad ya‘ibuna ba‘d juhhal al-umam). 

Another notable aspect of Saadia’s interaction with early rabbinic-midrashic tradition, likewise noted in 
previous studies,"! is his tendency to paraphrase or “rework” them in a more rational (or philosophical, as the case 
may be) manner. Undoubtedly motivated in this, to a certain degree, by apologetic concerns (especially vis-a-vis 
the Karaites), one should be careful not to conclude from such “reworkings” that Saadia, from his own perspective, 
was undertaking an innovative rather than explicative approach to biblical exegesis — albeit an explicative approach 
honed by the rationalistic ethos of his day (and place) and intended to meet the intellectual needs (critical and/ 
or apologetic) of his Arabic-speaking Rabbanite readership. This rational-explicative approach is vividly borne 
out in his comment on 3:7, where he incorporates the midrashic tradition that Haman’s lot casting was an overt 
act of divination relating to the auspiciousness or inauspiciousness for Israel of each zodiacal constellation, and 
hence month (see above). The biblical text, however, simply states that the lot was cast “for each day and for each 
month” (w3n? wyn3 04° oi”), with no further description of the process or the explicit reason for the selection 
of Adar 13 (other than the lot landed on it). The aforementioned tradition (and therefore the Rabbanites who 
adhere to it) is consequently susceptible to the criticism that it draws out of the text more than can be rationally 
supported; indeed, in their own comments on this passage, two of Saadia’s more prominent Karaite critics, Yefet 
ben ‘Eli and Salmon ben Yeriham, offer little more than an explanation of the “mechanics” of the lot casting.” 








’Tbid., 37, 67-68. 

’ Notably (and quite ironically), two of Saadia’s most eminent 
Karaite literary opponents (and, at least as regards the first, his 
younger contemporary), Salmon ben Yeriiham and Yefet ben ‘Eli, 
cite this rabbinic adage in its Hebrew form in their own commen- 
taries on Esther ad loc. (see n. 103 below)! 

° On which rendering of taqiyya (otherwise: “dissimulation”) in 
this context see n. 124 below). 

10 “Fornication” — so, rather than the more restrictive “incest 
(as often understood ad loc.), per Saadia’s ensuing comment fol- 
lowing this citation (see p. 265 below). 

1 See again, among the more recent of these, Ben-Shammai 2000. 
Thus Salmon (per MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fols. 11v-12r): 


” 


Sm pov or vox or 7 JRONT yp Ika IAN TaN In Od OYA avAT 
70 []s 72 anwds ors 1a ov 52 ->y Ap[apds] ppir ... Inwood 
on nwbs 73” or Ayap[>x] nypia npr 7x a aawds oer 
atx nw ody Apapor (Dnypa anw anw yp [Apa]pd>x pps 
(“The sense of the phrase o1°9 o1°7 is that he commanded the lot 
to be cast astrologically [bi-hisab; see Dozy 1927: 1:285a], moving 
from day to day and from month to month ... the lot was cast 
over each day of the month, (to determine) on which day of the 
month it would be most propitious for them to be killed; and so 
the lot fell on the thirteenth day of the month. Then the lot was 
cast over each month; and so the lot fell on the month Adar”); 
and Yefet (Wechsler 2008: 24* [text], 218 [trans.]): 
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In seeking to meet this potential (if not actual) criticism — as also to fill in the socio-religious backdrop of the 
passage — Saadia begins his comment on 3:7 by noting that Haman’s lot casting “was consistent with the custom 
of the infidel Gentiles who practice divination by astrology” (‘ald ‘adati *l-umam al-kuffar alladhina yataf@alin bi- 
I-nujam), for which he then adduces biblical prooftexts from Ezekiel 21:26 and Numbers 22:7. After establishing, 
on this foundation of biblical authority, the general equivalence of lot casting and divination during the period 
and place in which the book of Esther is set, Saadia proceeds to explicate the ideological-technical details of lot 
casting/divination as expressed in four different venues, sequentially ordered with respect to their increasing 
exegetical significance — to wit: 


(i) “with respect to divination as practiced by the common people” (amma tafa?ul al-‘amma); 


(ii) “with respect to divination among the more refined class of those within the general populace who are 
specifically trained in the art” (amma tafa’ul man yaqdiru mina °I-4@mma annahu arfa‘ tabaqa); 


(iii) “with respect to divination from the specific perspective of the individual (astrologer)” (amma tafa@ul min 
ra’y nafsihi). It is here that Saadia incorporates his paraphrase of the aforementioned midrashic tradition, 
prefacing it with the additional, clearly apologetic statement that “it is quite reasonable in this instance 
that Haman would have examined (all) the months of the year and that no particular one would have stood 
out had he not in fact learned from the historical annals of the children of Israel that on each (month) 
an event of honor and distinction had befallen them — most of these being victory over (their) enemies 
— with the exception of Adar” (fa-yastaqimu ‘ala hadha °I-mawdi‘ an yaktina haman tasaffaha shuhir al-sana 
fa-lam yajih shahran minha illa wa-qad ‘alima min akhbar bani isra’tl anna haditha jalila sharifa hadathat lahum 
fihi wa-aktharuha zafar bi-‘adiw ma khala °adar); 


(iv) “with respect to the part of God Himself in divination — which is a consideration above and beyond every- 
thing else that we have mentioned” (amma tafa’ul min y”y nafsuhu[!] arfa‘ tabaqa min jami‘ man dhakarnahu). 


By weaving the midrashic tradition concerning Haman’s lot casting into the third of these four venues, 
Saadia thus provides not only a rational (i.e., historical) explication of the process as based on known astrologi- 
cal sources, but also a logical framework for distilling the theology of the event. This framework, or continuum, 
begins with the assertion, based in scripture, that astrology was indeed practiced at that time and ends with the 
assertion that the celestial phenomena that serve as the focii of astrology were established and/or set in motion 
by God, who, because he is “above it” (fawqa dhdlika), was able to “reverse (Haman’s) divinations and change his 
determinations (of auspiciousness)” (qallaba maqadirahu wa-ghayyara ikhtiyaratahu). 

On occasion Saadia rejects an early rabbinic-midrashic view as “incorrect” or “unsound” (ld yastaqimu), though 
his inclination, it seems, is to do this only where the written corpus attests a disagreement by the early authorities 
over more than one view. Thus, in his introductory excursus to chapter four (see below), in which he considers 
the reason “that justified this generation (of Jews in Esther’s time) being tormented (by Haman’s decree),” Saadia 
reviews and rejects the same two reasons attested in b. Mégillad 12a — namely, the view of Simon b. Yohai’s dis- 
ciples that it was because the Jews partook of Ahauerus’ feast (Esth 1:5), and Simon’s own view that it was because 
they bowed down to Nebuchadnezzar’s idol (Dan 3). As the early corpus offers no clear alternative to these two 
views, Saadia then concludes by presenting the view that he considers “the most reasonable” (aqrab al-aqwal) — 
namely, that the Jews had “assimilated to the people and intermarried with them” (which view is also adopted, 
notably, by Saadia’s younger Karaite contemporary Salmon b. Yerttham [see below ad 4:1-3]). It should be noted, 
however, that even in this instance — which is perhaps the clearest example in the presently edited fragments of 
Saadia citing and rejecting early rabbinic-midrashic views — he refrains from concretely connecting these views 
to their rabbinic-midrashic source, either by directly citing the Hebrew text or by referring explicitly to their 








Jono pron xmoyio anwoe oer oop mx may apd ora ndip1 (“As to the statement o4°> n°” — it seems that he divided up the 
or>sx ono m> ppb anno wwy uns xmdyin Aods tinw 73s on days of the month, making them into thirty lots; then he took the 
“wy axrds ano 7 ppia sinwdx ne of awy ASartos months of the year and made them into twelve lots. There fell to 
him, accordingly, the lot of the thirteenth day, whereupon he cast 

the months and there fell to him the twelfth lot”). 
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attestation in “the Talmud” (al-talmad) or “the Traditional Literature” (al-athar’) — which latter term, along with 
its citation in Hebrew, are adopted by Saadia ad 3:1-4 when endorsing the halakhic dictum in b. Kétubbot 19a (see 
above). In this one can see Saadia striving for balance between, on the one hand, presenting the reader with “cor- 
rect/reasonable” exegesis, grounded in rabbinic authority and informing rabbinic/Rabbanite praxis, and, on the 
other hand, holding back from potential critics of midrashic-rabbinic exegesis (e.g., Karaites, Jewish converts to 
Islam, and more critically-minded Rabbanite rationalists) that which might facilitate their critique of Rabbanism. 


PARALLELS TO AND POSSIBLE INFLUENCE UPON LATER JEWISH EXEGESIS 


The following is a preliminary enumeration of parallels and references to Saadia’s Esther commentary, as 
attested by the presently edited fragments, in the Esther commentaries of later Jewish exegetes from the High 
to Late Middle Ages who knew Arabic and are known to have made use of Saadia’s works — to wit, his younger 
Karaite contemporaries Salmon b. Yeriiham (fl. ca. 930-60 c.E.) and Yefet b. ‘Eli ha-Levi (fl. ca. 970-1000),"4 as well 
as the later Rabbanite exegetes Judah ibn Bal‘am (second half of the eleventh century), Abraham ibn Ezra (ca. 
1089-ca. 1164), Tanhum b. Joseph ha-Yerushalmi (ca. 1220-1291), Joseph b. Joseph Nahmias (14th c.), and Yahya 
b. Sulayman al-tabib (Zechariah b. Solomon ha-r6fe’).’* Instances of certain/near-certain"* utilization (i.e., where 
Saadia is explicitly cited and/or his comment is closely cited) are indicated by boldface type, whereas for the 
actual citations (or references) the reader is referred to the relevant pages and notes in the translation below. A 
more thorough assessment of these parallels and references (i.e., whether they are direct or indirect, including 
the degree of utilization, their utilization by exegetes other than those mentioned here, and their influence on 
the history of Esther exegesis generally) — as also those deriving from the other extant fragments of his Esther 
commentary — remains to be taken up in future studies. 


Salmon ben Yeruham 


1:1 The lexeme 73°77 is defined as a province (albeit Saadia: kira, minbar; Salmon: balad), proof of which is adduced 
from the statement (to) every médind according to the script thereof (Esth 1:22; 3:12; 8:9) (p. 250 n. 16, below). 

1:13 The seven “wise men” (0%727) to whom the king appeals are identified as his regular court advisors, consistent 
with the general practice of keeping advisors attested by the Persian kings — support for which is derived 
from (inter alia) Ezra 7:14 — as well as the Israelite kings (p. 251 n. 25, below). 

1:13 The phrase 7°71 N73 °y7> is explained as referring to those who were well versed in, inter alia, the statutes 
(ahkam/hukm) and established rulings (sunan/sunna) of the Persians (p. 251 n. 26, below). 

2:6 Mordecai is identified as one of the distinguished exiles taken from Jerusalem with Jeconiah/Jehoiachin and 


is therefore explicitly associated with the “good figs” described in Jeremiah 24:2ff. (p. 254 n. 52, below). 








3 On this use of the expression by Judaeo-Arabic writers, in a 
sense parallel to its usage by Muslim writers in reference to the 
Hadith literature, see Blau 2006: 2a-b. 

™ On both these exegetes, see Wechsler 2008: 3-11, 124-27, as 
well as my entries in Stillman 2010. On the relationship of Saa- 
dia’s exegesis to their own, see Wechsler 2008: 66-71, 158-317 
(in the notes, passim), and the literature cited therein. On the 
vocalization of Salmon’s patronymic as Yertham, rather than 
Yerthim, see Wechsler 2008: 125 n. 9. For a complete edition 
and translation of Yefet’s commentary on Esther, see Wechsler 
2008. Salmon’s commentary on Esther is imperfectly extant in 
ten separately indexed fragments (six of them identified by us 
in the course of our research), representing four different manu- 
scripts, all in the Firkovitch Collections of the National Library of 
Russia (NLR) in St. Petersburg (for details, see the bibliography). 
5 On these Rabbanite exegetes, and their interaction with Saa- 
dia’s exegesis (and specifically in connection with Esther), see, on 


Ibn Bal‘am, Perez 2000: 9, 15, iv-v (English summary); an edition 
of the only surviving frag. of his Esther comm., MS BLO Heb.d.68, 
fol. 31v (from the basmalla to 1:8), is provided as an appendix 
to my article in the Hebrew section of this volume (see there 
Ibn Bal‘am’s explicit reference ad 1:3 to “The Interpreter” [al- 
mufassir] — i.e., Saadia — whose view he rejects); on Ibn Ezra: 
Walfish 1989; idem, Esther: 205, 214-21 (esp. Ibn Ezra 2006b: ad 
4:14); on Tanhum: Wechsler 2010: sections 2.1-2; on Nahmias 
(whose comm. is extant only up to 7:9): Breuer and Katsenelen- 
bogen 2006: 16; Schlossberg 1989; Walfish 1993: 220-21; on Yahya: 
HavaSelet 1990: 16; Steinschneider 1964: §198; his commentary 
on Esther is contained in his Midrash ha-héfes, which for the pres- 
ent study is based on MS BL Or. 2351, fols. 117r-21r. 

© T use “near-certain” for those parallels that, in the absence of 
an explicit attribution to Saadia, may derive from a non-extant 
Judaeo-Arabic source independently employed by both exegetes. 
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2:7 
2:9, 15 


2:10, 20 


2:14 


2:18 


2:19 


2:21-22 


2:21-23; 


3:2 


3:8 


3:8 


3:14-15 


4:1-3 


4:4-16 


4:14 


4:16 


4:16 
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Mordecai’s care of Esther is correlated with divine reward for the care of orphans (p. 255 n. 55, below). 


The reference to Esther “finding favor” (9: 700 Nwmi; 15: 7m NNW ... °MM1) is identified with the biblical- 
historical pattern of God granting favor to Israel or key individuals sodtlith the nation, the cited examples 
being given in the sequence: Joseph (Gen 39:4/21); the Exodus generation (Exod 11:3/12:36); the generation 
of the conquest (Deut 2:25); from the time of Israel’s nationhood, David (1 Chr 14:17) and Jehoshaphat (2 Chr 
17:10); and, “ever since nationhood has passed away (from us)” (lamma zdlat al-dawla (‘annda)), Daniel (Dan 1:9) 
and Ezra (Ezra 7:28). In connection with this last period Salmon quotes Saadia almost verbatim (p. 258 n. 75). 


Esther’s concealment of her background is motivated by, inter alia, Mordecai’s anticipation of Esther’s role 
in resolving the potential affliction of her people (though Saadia is much vaguer on this point) (p. 256 n. 69, 
below). 


The phrase "3W o°wat n°a-OKX indicates the woman’s transfer to a second/different harem, rather than a return 
to the first — that is, »1v is construed attributively rather than adverbially (p. 257 n. 73, below). 


The phrase ni37%9? nNI177) is specifically explained as a respite from “poll/land taxes” (al-khuraj/kharaj) and 
“levies/material procurement” (al-mawn) (p. 259 n. 86, below). 

The clause J2a0-1yYWa AW? °D77793 indicates that Esther “established” (ja‘alat) Mordecai in an official position 
(martaba) in the king’s household (p. 259 n. 89, below). 

Mordecai’s revelation of the plot against the king is described as an “act of loyalty” (nasiha) and affirmed as 
behavior that was incumbent (wajib/yanbaghi) for him/a believer (p. 260 n. 96, below). 


The rabbinic adage that God “prepares the cure before the affliction” (b. Mégilla 13b) is anonymously cited 
to provide a theological framework for the sequence of events depicted in the book, with a specific parallel 
being drawn (in almost verbatim wording) to the Joseph narrative and substantiated by citations of Psalm 
105:16/17 and Genesis 45:5/7 (p. 261 n. 103, below). 


That the bowing down before Haman was intended as an act of worship is argued on the basis of (inter alia) 
the joint use of the roots y13 and nnw (in view of which we are tempted to consider this a “near-certain” 
instance of Saadianic influence); that it was intended as worship is deduced from (inter alia) his telling the 
other servants “that he was a Jew” (v. 4); his refusal is compared to that of Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah 
(p. 265 n. 123, below). 


Haman commences his “slander” (si‘aya) of Israel in this verse by the expression 7HX~OY (13W7) so as to “ease 
in the matter concerning them” (tashilan ... al-amr ‘alayhim/li-yusahhila amrahum) (p. 269 n. 171, below). 


The statements oy-Y29 niaw ann) and ayy opr 727 °NI-NNI are similarly explained as meaning, respec- 
tively, that “there is no one/people who likes them” and they will “refuse to accept whatever the king might 
command them” (p. 270 nn. 178, 180, below). 


The reason for the speed with which Haman dispatched his letters was not only that “the (Jews’) enemies 
might be prepared,” but also to dishearten the Jews and fill them with dismay (p. 271 n. 192). 


The reason that God allowed that generation of Jews to be afflicted/chastised by Haman’s decree — and hence 
the sin for which their sackcloth, weeping, and ashes are indicative of “repentance” (rujii‘/nadama) — is that 
“they had assimilated to the Gentiles” (ikhtalata biummét ha-olam/mukhalatat al-umam; Saadia further speci- 
fies: “and intermarried with them”); this view is introduced by Salmon under anonymous attribution (ie., 
qila) (p. 272 n. 198, below). 

Both exegetes refute the (Ananite) view that Mordecai’s communication with Esther, whether notifying her 
for the first time or intended as a goad to act on what she already knew, took place on Sivan 20 — and hence 
that the three-day fast specifically enjoined on the residents of Susa, and the fasting of the Jews generally 
(begun in 4:3), ended on Sivan 23 (p. 273 n. 205, below). 


Included in a paraphrase of Mordecai’s response to Esther is a similarly worded proverbial reference to the 
incumbency of championing the cause of “the oppressed” (al-mazliimin) by “everyone to whom (God) grants/ 
has granted the opportunity” ((kull) man yumkinuhu/amkanahu) (p. 274 n. 211, below). 

Esther’s request for communal prayer is connected with the halakhic principle that communal prayer is ef- 
ficacious/preferable, in support of which Ps 68:27 (inter alia) is cited (p. 274 n. 215, below). 

The reason for the specifying statements O17) 79° ... INWA-DN] WVINA~ON} is to indicate that this three-day 
fast is to include nighttime as well as daytime, contra the usual practice of fasting only during the daytime 
— as an example of which latter 1 Sam 31:13 is cited; both exegetes also specifically refute the view of ‘Anan 


4:16 


4:16 


5:1 
5:4, 8 


8:15 
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that the fast of 4:16 comprised three daytime periods followed by a complete nighttime-daytime period (p. 
274 n. 217, below). 

The clause both I and my maidens will fast is taken as proof that Esther’s maidservants were “believers/of her 
faith” (mu’minat/‘ala madhabiha), for had they not been, she would not have required them to fast with her 
(p. 275 n. 223, below). 

Though understood differently, Esther’s closing statement, *M72¥ M728 WN, is compared to that of Joseph 
in Genesis 43:14: "MY DW cAYDW AWN INI (p. 276 n. 227, below). 

The term/idea 722 (“garments of”) is implied before n1397 (p. 276 n. 230, below). 

Esther’s reason for inviting Haman was that he not escape/slip away after she accuses him (p. 276 n. 234, 
below). 

The expression JW3w 7°y7 is construed as a specific reference (makhsis/yakhussu) to the Jews of Susa (p. 278 
n. 245, below). 


Yefet ben ‘Eli ha-Levi 


1:13 


2:6 


2:10, 20 


2:14 


2:18 


2:19 


2:20 


The phrase 7°71 nz °y7? is explained as referring to those who were well versed in, inter alia, the statutes 
(ahkam/hukm) and established rulings (sunan/sunna) of the Persians (p. 251 n. 26, below). 

Mordecai is identified as one of the distinguished exiles taken from Jerusalem with Jeconiah/Jehoiachin and 
is therefore explicitly associated with the “good figs” described in Jeremiah 24:2ff. (p. 254 n. 52, below). 
Esther’s concealment of her background is motivated by, inter alia, the desire to fulfill the obligations of her 
religion (din) without hindrance or harassment (p. 256 n. 67, below). 

The phrase °2W o°wain n°a->K indicates the woman’s transfer to a second/different harem, rather than a re- 
turn to the first — that is, °1w is construed as an attributive adjective rather than as an adverb (p. 257 n. 73, 
below). 

The phrase ni3°372 7971 is taken to signify a respite from the poll/land tax(es) (al-khuriij/khardj) (p. 259 n. 
86, below). 

the clause 7207-1ywWa AW> °D7773 indicates that Mordecai held an official position in the king’s household 
(dar al-malik/sultan) (p. 259 n. 89, below). 

The reason for reiterating that Esther did not disclose “her kindred or her people” in this verse (as previously 
in v. 10) is to indicate that she kept this information from the king as well (p. 259 n. 88, below). 


2:21-23; 3:1 The rabbinic adage that God “prepares the cure before the affliction” (b. Mégilla 13b) is anonymously 


3:2-4 


3:2-4 


3:8 


4:1ff. 


4:16 


4:16 


5:4, 8 


cited to provide a theological framework for the sequence of events depicted in the book (p. 261 n. 103, below). 


It is explained that Mordecai would not have refused to bow down had it not been required as an act of wor- 
ship; that it was intended as worship is deduced from (inter alia) his telling the other servants “that he was 
a Jew” (v. 4); his refusal is compared to that of Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah (p. 263 n. 117, below). 


The motivation for the king’s command to worship Haman is attributed to Haman’s possession of superior/ 
outstanding personal qualities (p. 264 n. 119, below). 

The expression oy~23” niaw omni (and toa certain degree also o°”Y7 77a 77D71) is taken to mean that the 
Jews are shunned/eschewed by the peoples (p. 270 n. 179, below). 

In an introductory excursus to their commentary on this chapter, both exegetes take up the issue of why God 
allowed that generation of Jews to be afflicted/chastised by Haman’s decree; among the reasons reviewed and 
rejected are (1) that they bowed down to Nebuchadnezzar’s idol, and (2) they ate and drank unclean food at 
Ahasuerus’ banquet in 1:5ff. (p. 272 n. 198, below). 


The issuing of Haman’s edict and ensuing communication between Mordecai and Esther took place on Nisan 
13, and the three-day fast on Nisan 14-16 (p. 273 n. 207, below). 

The clause both I and my maidens will fast is taken as proof that Esther’s maidservants were “believers” 
(mw’minat/mu’minin; i.e., Jews or proselytes) (p. 275 n. 223, below). 

Esther’s reason for inviting Haman was that he not escape/slip away after she accused him (p. 276 n. 234, 
below). 
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Judah ibn Bal‘am 

1:1 The phrase w13~7¥1 1779, taken to mean “from India to Abyssinia,” is explained (under anonymous attribu- 
tion by Ibn Bal‘am — i.e., yugalu) as delineating the “width” (tal) of Ahasuerus’ empire (p. 249 n. 10, below). 

1:1 The lexeme 72°7” is defined (under anonymous attribution by Ibn Bal‘am — i.e., qila) as a “district” (kira), 


proof of which is adduced from the statement (to) every médina according to the script thereof (Esth 1:22; 3:12; 
8:9) (p. 250 n. 13, below). 


Abraham ibn Ezra 


1:13 


25 


2:10, 20 


2:14 


2:20 


3:2-4 


3:7 


3:8 


4:16 


5:1 
8:15 


The lexeme n7 is defined as referring to the “statutes” or “established rulings” of the kings of Persia and 
Media (p. 251 n. 26, below). 


Mordecai’s geneology is taken to be unabbreviated, Kish therefore being his great-grandfather rather than 
the father of Saul (p. 254 n. 47, below). 


Esther’s concealment of her background is motivated by, inter alia, the desire to fulfill the ritual obligations 
of her religion without hindrance or harassment (p. 256 n. 67, below). 


The phrase 73W o°wa3n n°’a-0KN indicates the woman’s transfer to a second/different harem, rather than a re- 
turn to the first — that is, °2W is construed as an attributive adjective rather than as an adverb (p. 257 n. 73, 
below). 


The reason for reiterating that Esther did not disclose “her kindred or her people” in this verse (as previously 
in v. 10) is to indicate that she kept this information from the king and her new servants as well (p. 259 n. 88, 
below). 

That the prostration before Haman was intended as worship/idolatry is deduced from, inter alia, the permis- 
sibility of Abraham bowing down (in respect) to the sons of Heth (Gen 23:7), as well as from his response to 
the servants “that he was a Jew” (v. 4) (p. 264 n. 121, below). 


Haman’s selection of Adar is based on the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter — albeit Saadia: in Pisces; Ibn Ezra: 
in Capricorn (the twelfth sign from Israel’s constellation, Aquarius, in view of which he picked the twelfth 
month from that in which the lot was cast); this view is anonymously cited by Ibn Ezra (p. 268 n. 159, below). 
The nun and the vav of 12? are prosthetic — though regarding the vav Ibn Ezra is tentative, attributing the 
view (that it is prosthetic) to “some” (p. 269 n. 170, below). 

Though understood differently, Esther’s closing statement, "MIAN "NIA WRN, is compared to that of Joseph 
in Gen 43:14: naw "MPDW IWNd INI (p. 276 n. 227, below). 

The term n1>779 is construed as elliptical for ni377 W129 (p. 276 n. 230, below). 

The expression 7w1w yn is construed as a specific reference (makhstis/yakhussu) to the Jews of Susa (p. 278 
n. 245, below). 


Tanhum ben Joseph ha-Yerushalmi 


1:1 


11 


1:18 


2:14 


Hoddi and Kish, which are construed as the extreme longitudinal opposites of Ahasuerus’ kingdom, are said 
to encompass “the majority of the inhabited world” (p. 250 n. 14, below). 

The lexeme 72°71” is defined as a province (kira), proof of which is adduced from the statement (to) every médina 
according to the script thereof (Esth 1:22; 3:12; 8:9) (p. 250 n. 16, below). 

myaKNN is construed (albeit tentatively by Tanhum) in the sense of “arguing” (muqawala) with support cited 
for the same sense (of gal V179x) in Genesis 4:8: 22979X 772 WN? (p. 252 n. 35, below). 

The phrase "3W o°wW377 n°3-0N indicates the woman’s transfer to a second/different harem, rather than a return 
to the first — that is, °1w is construed (tentatively by Tanhum) as an attributive adjective rather than as an 
adverb (p. 257 n. 73, below). 
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3:1; 4:14 The rabbinic adage that God “prepares the cure before the affliction” (b. Mégilla 13b) is cited to provide a 


5:4, 10 


6:12 


theological framework for the sequence and significance of the events depicted in the book (p. 261 [ad 4:14] 
n. 103, below). 


The view that the prostration required before Haman was intended as worship, and Saadia’s specific lexical- 
syntactic reasoning in support of such, is explicitly cited and rejected by Tanhum (p. 264 n. 123, below). 
The nian of 13? is explained (alternatively by Tanhum) as an addition for the sake of doubling/emphasis (p. 
269 n. 170, below). 

The term ni is construed as elliptical for either ni>4% win? or nD 7732 (p. 276 n. 230, below). 

Esther’s reason for inviting Haman was to keep him distracted so that he not become aware of her potential 
accusation and so slip away (p. 277 n. 234, below). 

Haman’s “covering” (wx 71Dm) is euphemistic for (inter alia) the shame he felt before those who knew of his 
plot concerning Mordecai and perceived that it was unsuccessful; Tanhum cites this view under anonymous 
attribution (p. 277 n. 240, below). 


Joseph ben Joseph Nahmias 


11 


1:17 


1:18 


1:18 


1:19 


2:5 


2:6 


2:8 


2:9 


2:10, 20 


2:14 


2:20 


3:1 


3:2-4 


3:8 


The lexeme 777” is defined as a province, the proof of which is adduced from the statement (to) every médina 
according to the script thereof (Esth 1:22; 3:12; 8:9) (p. 250 n. 16, below). 


For the sake of propriety, Memucan refrains from mentioning the intoxication that prompted the king to er- 
roneously summon Vashti (p. 252 n. 32, below). 


mVeNXN is construed in the sense of “arguing,” with support cited for the same sense (of gal V178) in Genesis 
4:8: D2T7ON Pe WRX? (p. 252 n. 35, below). 

Both exegetes paraphrase Memucan’s statement as meaning, in essence, that there will be quite enough 
contempt and wrath (4x71 71°32) produced when the news of the affair is discussed among the princesses in the 
“near vicinity,” let alone by those throughout the empire (p. 253 n. 37, below). 

The king was not advised to execute Vashti (notwithstanding the traditional view), since she had done noth- 
ing truly grievous/wrong (p. 253 n. 40, below). 

Mordecai’s geneology is taken to be unabbreviated (tentatively by Nahmias), Kish therefore being his great- 
grandfather rather than the father of Saul (p. 254 n. 47, below). 

With almost identical wording, both exegetes explicate the phrase n737-ay: “not by himself, as if he were like 
one kidnapped” (p. 254 n. 49, below). 

Mordecai did not resist the king’s decree, and Esther was not removed directly from his house/protection, 
for if she had been, they would have known that she was a Jew (p. 255 n. 60, below). 

Hegai acted quickly to provide Esther’s cosmetics and portions because the king’s servants would habitually 
steal from the maidens’ material allotments for their own profit (p. 256 n. 64, below). 

Esther’s concealment of her background is motivated by, inter alia, the desire to fulfill the ritual obligations 
of her religion without hindrance or harassment (p. 256 n. 67, below). 

The phrase "}W o°wW37 Na-K indicates the woman’s transfer to a second/different harem, rather than a return 
to the first — that is, »1W is construed as an attributive adjective rather than as an adverb (p. 257 n. 73, below). 
The clause ny ANON 72777) WXA-~NN) is taken to mean, specifically, that Esther kept all of the commandments 
(nixm) (to which a woman is obligated) (p. 260 n. 94, below). 

The rabbinic adage that God “prepares the cure before the affliction” (b. Mégilla 13b) is cited to provide a 
theological framework for the sequence of events depicted in the book (p. 261 n. 103, below). 

It is explained that Mordecai would not have refused to bow down had it not been required as an act of wor- 
ship; that it was intended as worship is deduced from (inter alia) the permissibility of Abraham bowing down 
out of respect to the sons of Heth (Gen 23:7), as well as from his response to the servants “that he was a Jew” 
(v. 4) (p. 263 n. 117, below). 


The nin and the vav of 13? are prosthetic (albeit Saadia, specifically: for emphasis) (p. 269 n. 170, below). 
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3:8 Haman’s reason for referring to the Jews as 1157 (scattered) is lest the king think that they might easily gather 
together and stand/rebel against him (p. 270 n. 172, below). 

3:8 The expression 7777 nin Vda is taken to anticipate the sending of Haman’s letters to every province of the 
empire (p. 270 n. 177, below). 

3:8 Haman’s addition of the statement on°30? NIW-P>R 7221 after orwY OPX 7277 °NI-NNI is explained as an a 
fortiori argument for the Jews’ execution — to wit, if the king dealt so strictly with the queen (who was not in 
the wrong), how much more so with such a “spurned,” wrongdoing people as the Jews! (p. 270 n. 183, below). 

4:14 The phrase 7?2x~n°a) is explained as alluding to Mordecai himself, the idea being that if Esther does not pe- 
tition the king, and if Mordecai does not exhort her to do so, they will both perish; comparison is drawn to 
the statement of Moses and Aaron in Exodus 5:3, which is further clarified by the paraphrase “If we do not 
petition you for this, (He will fall upon us)” (p. 273 n. 210, below). 

4:16 Both exegetes emphasize the benefit/efficacy of communal prayer vis-a-vis Esther’s statement Go, gather... , 
with corroborating reference to Psalm 68:27 (p. 274 n. 215, below). 

4:16 The clause both I and my maidens will fast is taken as proof that Esther’s maidservants were believers (i.e., Jews 
or proselytes), for otherwise there would have been no use in their fasting with her (p. 275 n. 223, below). 

5:4,8  Esther’s reason for inviting Haman was (inter alia) that he not have opportunity to anticipate her accusation 
and rebel (p. 277 n. 234, below). 

Yahya b. Sulayman (Zechariah ben Solomon) 

2:6 This verse contains four successive marks/expressions of “distinction” concerning Mordecai — to wit: (1) he 
had been exiled from Jerusalem, not a lesser city/village; (2) he was taken with the exile, not kidnapped; (3) he 
was exiled with Jeconiah, being part of the royal exile; and (though omitted, apparently, by scribal error from 
Saadia’s comment); (4) he was exiled by Nebuchadnezzar, then the greatest of all Gentile kings (p. 254 n. 53, 
below). 

2:14 The phrase "JW O°WI7 N°a-ON indicates the woman’s transfer to a second/different harem, rather than a return 
to the first — that is, °1w is construed as an attributive adjective rather than as an adverb (p. 257 n. 73, below). 

3:7 Haman’s lot casting was, specifically, an act of astrological divination (p. 266 n. 137, below). 

4:16 Yahya approvingly cites Saadia’s explanation of Esther’s closing statement, "N7AX "AIAN WN) (p. 275 n. 224, 
below). 

REFERENCES TO SPECIFIC (PO ST-BIBLICAL) INDIVIDUALS 
Abba? ‘Afir = An Aramaic calque of “Abi Turab” — ive., ‘Ali b. Abi Talib; ad 3:2-4 (p. 264 and n. 120, below). 
‘Anan = ‘Anan ben David, the Ananite (and ostensible Karaite) heresiarch; ad 4:16 (p. 275 and n. 219, 


Khagan 


below). 
= The throne name of the Turkic(?) Emperor; ad 3:2-4 (p. 263 and n. 119). 


10 


15 


20 


25 
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TRANSLATION 


Ad 1:1 
(MS 3, r-v; collated with BLO Heb.f.19, fols. 3v-4v; CUL T-S Ar.1b.94, fols. 11v-15r) 


[...] | it must be the case that the expression wia-7¥1 1777, from Hoddi even unto Kish, represents not an exclu- 
sive demarcation, but rather a synecdoche,’ just as one intends when saying ixan-t¥ wWaw-nIM, from the rising of 
the sun unto the going down thereof (Ps 50:1), )—instead of which, accordingly, was written w1a-7y1 3777. The reason 
for this is that the entirety of the inhabited world encompasses seven climes* — the longitudinal distance of each 
clime being reckoned from the east to the west and its latitudinal distance being reckoned from the south to the 
north — and in this way one may demarcate boundaries — that is, the area that one seeks to demarcate — by both 
its longitude as well as its latitude, or else one may demarcate it by its longitude alone; and since the first clime? 
is the greatest in longitudinal distance from the east to the west, whereas that of each of the six other climes — 
each of which is closer to the south — becomes shorter due to the narrowing of the circumference of the sphere 
of the earth,’ the Scripture here delineates the kingdom of Ahasuerus by its longitudinal distance alone, not by 
its latitudinal distance, and so says from Hoddi even unto Kush — for the longitudinally widest of the climes is the 
first, whose line extends from China unto Abyssinia. It has thus been made clear that the statement from Hoddi 
even unto Kish is in place of the statement from the rising of the sun unto | the going down thereof. 

As to the possibility of delineating (a location) by its latitude alone—this is what it says concerning 
Solomon, Ary73¥) MODAN WaT Tay~YDa AT KIN->Dd, for he had dominion over all the region on this side of the River, from 
Tiphsah even unto Gaza (1 Kgs 5:4), for the city of Gaza is on the seacoast and marks the limit of the south- 
western” border of the Land of Israel,° whereas Tiphsah is the city which Menahem ben Gadi conquered in 
the desert,’ and marks the limit of the northern border of the Land of Israel — though it would be wrong to 
identify (this latter) with al-Kifa® due its’ distance from (the rest of) the area that Menahem conquered. The 
actual borders (of the Land of Israel), in any event, are defined by both longitude and latitude, as it is said, 
TaIN-Ty TaqAAI OMwyD o-TY) 730-O°” Y229-Nx *nwi, And I will set thy border from the Red Sea even unto the sea of the 
Philistines, and from the wilderness unto the River (Exod 23:31) — as also, defining (the borders) even more precisely 
than this, the passage beginning, tn?29? Jy3> yIX T2nI2 O57 Yn Ww yINT NNT, This is the land that shall fall unto you 
for an inheritance, even the land of Canaan according to the borders thereof (Num 34:2). 

Nonetheless, as we were previously saying, the Scripture delineates the longitude of Ahasuerus’ kingdom from 
the east to the west, and so says, from Hoddi even unto Kush."° It does not delineate its latitude from the south to 
the north, in which case it would say, 'si2907791 1779, from Hoddi? even unto Magog. 








1 “a synecdoche”—we have thus translated Ar. mithal, rather than 
opting for the more general-literal equivalents “example,” “figu- 
rative expression,” or formulaic equivalent” (on all of which cf. 
Blau2006: 650a; Bonebakker1978: 248b; Dozy 1927: 2:568b), since 
it is clearly the first sense (specifically, a meristic synecdoche) 
that Saadia intends with respect to the expression in question. 
2 On this and Saadia’s following discussion of the “climes” 
(aqalim), see Yaqtit, MuSjam 1:32-36, al-istilah al-rabi‘ (English 
trans.: Jwaideh 1959: 42-51). 

3 Le., the clime encompassing the equator. 

‘“the sphere of the earth”—lit. (and somewhat tautologously), 
“the spherical orb [or “ball”] of the earth” (Ar. kurati 7l-ard al- 
mustadira). 

° So here necessarily for al-janub. 

® So (here and following) for al-sham, rather than “Syria” or “Sy- 
ro-Palestine” (see Blau 2006: 322a, s.v.). 


7 See 2 Kgs 15:16. 
8 The city founded in the early days of Islam on the Euphrates 
in ‘Iraq. 
° Le., al-Kifa’s. 
1° See Ibn Bal‘am ad loc. (MS BLO Heb.d.68, fol. 31v): 

Sep gn 78 im Awande Ida 13s x Tnx yn wid Tpit 

ansban Tha di 

(“from Hoddi even unto Kish — i.e., from India to the (western- 
most) limit of the land of Abyssinia, encompassing what has been 
described as the longitudinal width of his empire’s territory”). 
1 On this form of the proper noun with the definite article, see 
Ezek 38:2. 
” So, being also at the southernmost edge of Ahasuerus’ king- 
dom. 


ir 


Iv 
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As to the enumeration n°” ANI OWI Yaw, one hundred and twenty seven médina — if we take the term médina 
to mean a “province” or “district,” it is evident that (Ahasuerus’ kingdom) encompassed the majority of the 
inhabited world,“ for the (number of) provinces determined by the scholars who study form’ — i.e., the form of 
the celestial realm as well as the regions of the earth, its longtitudes and latitudes — is very close to this number. 
And whence is it proven that a médina is a district or province? From the statement, mans> APT AIIM, every médina 
according to the script thereof (Esth 1:22; 3:12; 8:9), for each city does not have its own separate script.'° Nonetheless, 
it may well be the case that there is a small amount of the inhabited world not included in this number.” 


Ad 1:2 
(MS 4, verso; collated with BLO Heb.f.19, fol. 5r; CUL T-S Ar.1b.94, fols. 15v-16r) 


| The statement’® vaws on7 07923, in those days, when (the king Ahasuerus) sat, etc.’ serves as an introduction 
to what (Scripture) says in following — namely, nnw nivy i22m> wirw niwa, in the third year of his reign he made a 
feast, etc. (1:3), thus making clear beforehand that he threw the great banquet (described in v. 3ff.) while occupy- 
ing the royal seat”° in Susa. Moreover, (Scripture’s) express reference to nan ywaw, Susa the fortress, is of great 
significance, for in it is the secret of (knowing) how to properly order the Four Kingdoms (see Dan 8:22) — to wit, 
man jwiw was in the country of Elam, as it is said, nT OYA IWR T77aT TWiwa 2N1, Now it was so, that when I saw, 


I was in Susa the fortress (Dan 8:2)?! 





8 “District” — Arabic kira, which specific equation with na 
here is likewise attested by Ibn Bal‘am ad loc. (ibid.): 
mata x5 [w2 t]ty>s gt iy op Apt mga [os]ey pa 
nana. api mt adip xt py nn (xia) .opa 
(“a hundred and seven and twenty médind — it is said that this num- 
ber refers to districts, not merely cities, which is likely. Further 
substantiating this is the statement, into every médind according 
to the writing thereof [1:22; 3:12; 8:9]”). See also Yaqiit, Mujam 1:39 
(= Jwaideh 1959: 56). See also the sources cited in n. 16 below. 
4 See Tanhum 2010: ad loc., almost certainly referring to Saadia: 
.. RRA Asdnnbds de ToT Awands a1 tands yo mp 10a 
Amnaynadsy obyn xt 
(“This has been translated, ‘from India to Abyssinia, referring 
to the furthest apart regions of the kingdom ... which is most of 
the inhabited world”). 
5 “the scholars who study form” — Arabic ashab al-hay’a, i.e., 
“astronomers” (see Arnaldez in EI’ s.v. “Hay?a”). 
16 See Salmon ad loc. (per MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 2r): 
paws Sanco niga toa a1 poy? wi TyT TA Tan pt 
arta ox adip gta yp S>otos1 propos Ono mim mx. 
2>°y] (Das odyn vd pita 52> ws sta op oo rans Ard 
05 ppo d2d [aR 
(“As to the statement, who reigned from Héddi unto Kish, (over a 
hundred and seven and twenty médind) — this means 127 provinc- 
es, just as one might refer to the whole of Syro-Palestine as a 
médina, or like Iraq. The proof of this view is the statement, into 
every médina according to the writing thereof — though this does not 
prove that each médind had its own distinctive script, or even that 
each country [sug‘; see Hava 1982: 326b] had its own script”); Ibn 
Bal‘am in n. 10 above; Tanhum 2010: ad loc.: 
“pa Aad 0d Fm 525 Spi tas ToT oy SoToR pn Rd I TD 
mana. Ay TWA APTN 
(“It is referring here to districts, not cities, the proof of which 
is that each one is assigned a (distinct) script and language per 
the statement, every médind according to the writing thereof”); and 
Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 





APM IIT 79°07... DAN PY XY AIA PP Tewan monn 
AND 7" F791 

(“An administrative region or province was called a médina, not 
a single city ... the proof of this fact being (the expression), every 
médind according to the writing thereof”). 
17 with this the commentary on the entire pericope (1:1) is com- 
pleted. 
18 with this the commentary on the entire pericope (1:2) begins. 
Le, all of verse two. 
Te, “seat” in the sense of “administrative center” or “capital,” 
Saadia’s point being that the expression 131 q2mn naw2 refers 
not to a literal sitting on the actual throne — located per 5:1 in 
the “king’s house” (J2m7 n°3) — but rather to the king’s general 
location when he threw the banquets — the second of which 
was in fact held per 1:5 “in the court of the garden of the king’s 
palace” (Jon ynea naa M2). 
7! The manuscript ends here, though the continuation of this 
comment is attested in the fragments published by Ratzaby 1984: 
1175, line 28 to 1176, line 3, 1990: 211, lines 3-19. The “secret” 
(sirr) to which Saadia here refers is the deduction that, since 
Susa (per Esth 1:2) is clearly the capital of the empire ruling the 
Jews in the book of Esther, and according to Dan 8:2 Susa was in 
Elam, Elam was therefore one of the Four Kingdoms — specifically, the 
second kingdom, preceded by Babylon and followed by Media 
and, as the fourth kingdom, the combined dominion of Edom and 
Ishmael. This identification and ordering of the kingdoms, ac- 
cording to Saadia, is both supported and confirmed by the identi- 
fication and order of the four fundamental post-diluvian “people 
groups” (umam) — namely, Noah’s son Ham, the youngest (ac- 
cording to Saadia), from whom comes Nimrod and thus Babylon 
(Gen 10:6-10); then Shem, from whom comes Elam (ibid., 10:22); 
then Japheth, the oldest, from whom comes Media (ibid., 10:2); 
and finally Abraham, the greatest of all, from whom come both 
Edom/Esau (i.e., Rome) and Ishmael. For a discussion of the four 
kingdoms in Jewish exegesis generally, and in Abraham b. Da’tid’s 
Séfer ha-qabbala in particular, see G. D. Cohen 1967: 223-62. 
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Ad 1:13-19 
(MS 1x, fols. 3r-v; collated with CUL T-S Ar.25.82, fols. 2r-v; CUL T-S Ar.25.84, fol. 2v) 


| By the same token it may be found that the attribute of mercy predominates over the ruler, so that in the 
abundance of his mercy he would tend to pardon those who justly deserve to be executed, resulting in the in- 
crease of lawlessness throughout the land; in this case it would be necessary that his mercy be counterbalanced 
by severity on the part of one aiding him in the process of administration, to the point that both attributes are 
properly balanced, as it is said, 12589 awy->y YVD1 T2” HVT TPDd O03, The king’s wrath is as the roaring of a lion; but his 
favour is as dew upon the grass (Prov 19:12). If, on the other hand, | an inclination towards severity should be found 
to predominate over (the ruler’s) attributes, he should be moderated by a proponent of showing mercy, that by 
it his administration might be equitably managed. In this manner also should all other imbalanced attributes 
be managed. Notwithstanding any imbalance of attributes, moreover, there would also be need of advisors to 
convincingly align every person in the royal retinue of the established king with” (the latter’s) preferences and 
desires, for were he to decree that no matter could be undertaken except at the (explicit) word of both advisors 
and himself, then the pursuit (of any matter) would become difficult and he would be unable to handle it effi- 
ciently.”? For this reason the kings of the Israelites as well as the kings of the Persians” continually maintained 
the presence of advisors in their assemblies, as it says with respect to the Israelites, King Rehoboam took counsel 
with the elders (1 Kgs 12:6); and as it says with respect to the others, (over [Darius’ satraps] were three ministers, one 
of them Daniel,) to whom these satraps reported, (in order that the king not be troubled) (Dan 6:3); and as it also says, For 
you are commissioned by the king and his seven advisors (Ezra 7:14); and so on.”° 

As to the meaning of the phrase 7771 nz °y> — it does not say only 7°73 -y?, for by 77 it is referring to the rulings 
of judges and of those well-versed in equity and justice, whereas by nz it is referring to the established rulings of 
the (Persian) kings and the decisions that the provincial governors were wont to make by inference and analogy.”° 
Over the course of time, in other words, the people came to view these two standards as co-requisite — whether 
for guiding the policy of the civil authorities in administrating fair treatment among merchants, craftsmen, and 
people of general probity and virtue, or (for guiding) the policy of constables in dealing with wrongdoers, miscre- 
ants, and others of their sort, of whom it is said, A slave will not be corrected by words, etc. (Prov 29:19). Here, in any 
event, (Scripture) makes joint reference to the two standards nz and 7°93 because the punishment to which Vashti 








22 “to convincingly align ... with”—or “to win over... to” (Ar. li- 
mujadhaba ... ila). 
3 Lit. “quickly” (Ar. bi-sur‘a). 
4 “the Persians” — Arabic al-aGjim, here translated per context; 
however in MS T-S Ar.25.82: al-umam (“the Gentiles”). 
5 On Saadia’s construal in this paragraph of the phrase 
onyn °y71 o°79N (v. 13) as denoting royal advisors (as opposed 
to those specifically versed in, inter alia, intercalation/calen- 
drics, as per Esth. Rab. iv.1; b. Meg. 12b), see also his comment on 
Dan 11:6, omy. APN) (Qafih 1981: 192): 
Joan qos wip. Th nya apna ip ox Antwan ony 
onyn opty oaand 
(“o°ny denotes ‘counsel, as it says, and those who strengthened her 
by the ‘ittim, which is also the sense of (a°my in) the statement, 
and the king said to the wise men who knew the ‘ittim [Esth 1:13]”); 
ibid., 196: 
AAR RINTP ROD ONYOR ANNYR OI NTN PWwAdN Hae” 
pon 2 rp vawnt ny ayes Ox opr pty oon oan 
(“(a°mya API means that) those who advised her will be deliv- 
ered up — ie., the men of the ‘‘ttim’ [counsel] — as we have previ- 
ously explained (in connection with the statement) and the king 
said to the wise men who knew the ‘ittim [Esth 1:13], and as it also 
says, The wise man’s heart discerneth ‘ét and judgment [Eccl 8:5]”). 
On Saadia’s correlation between Ahasuerus’ seven advisors and 
the general practice of keeping advisors among both Persian as 
well as Israelite kings, see Salmon ad loc. (MSS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 
3350, fol. 1v + Yevr. II C 521, fol. 1r): 


npawi goon otp ya eT p> amt ond px2 aiyds TH ps ody 
Joyo (pawn myawn ‘po ondap 70 't Sew iRD TNT) (wy? 
wITIWNs Na Nd Tos oINkT TNT 


(“We know that the Persian kings had seven counselors, as per 
the statement, (Forasmuch) as (thou art sent) of the king and his seven 
counselors [Ezra 7:14]; and so too did Israel before them have 
seven, as per the statement, (The sluggard is wiser in his own eyes) 
than seven men that give wise answer [Prov 26:16]. These seven, ac- 
cordingly, were Ahasuerus’ counselors”). 
6 The distinction that Saadia is here making would appear to 
be more or less equivalent to the modern distinction between 
statutory law (i.e., 7?3/hukm, denoting the foundational statutes 
legislated by, or at the direction of, legal scholars) and common 
law (i.e., n3/sunna, denoting the precedent of royal-administra- 
tive decisions and their legal implications). For a similar lexical 
equation, though far less explicative, see Yefet 2008: 185 (trans.); 
13*, lines 17-18 (text): 

DAARANNT OFT ODS PT a? op on ony opty mbip 
(“As to the phrase, who knew the times, (etc.) — these are the people 
who understood the judicial process of the Persians, as well as 
their established rulings [sunan] and statutes [ahkam]”); and Salm- 
on, tarjama, ad loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3295, fol. 1r):°B "DINYONX 
nombxi F30>x (“those who were well-versed in the established 
rulings [sunna] and statutes [hukm]”). As to Saadia’s construal of 
nq, see also Ibn Ezra 2006b, ad loc.: "771 01D 234 pin nT ayy 
(“n7 refers to the statutes of the kings of Persia and Media”). 
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was subject fell within the purview of (the fixed rules of) equity and justice — for even if he had supported her 
he would still have had to impose some penalty on her, since her misdeed had been public and her disobedience 
obvious —, yet he punished her in accordance with royal precedent and the gravity of the circumstances.” In 
other words, the kings [...]”8 that by it the kingdom might be kept in good order and no one have just cause for 
complaint. Therefore the most distinguished and shrewdest of the seven advisors — that is, Memucan — did not 
proffer’? a suggestion involving Vashti’s execution or expulsion (from the palace), but rather (one involving the 
transference of) her position. And so he says [...°° upon(?)] | the king as well as every commoner and noble in his 
kingdom, as he says, 1729 q2~07y x» (v. 16) — the sense of which is 1329 qyaT7>N XY, not only towards the king, as is 
also the sense of the following statement — viz., armyn-2a->x1 owI-72-ON 3D, but also towards all the princes, and 
towards all the peoples. That is to say, when they hear of how Vashti openly disobeyed King Ahasuerus, every wife 
would then disobey her husband without considering whether or not Vashti was in fact justified in her contra- 
vention of Ahasuerus. Nor was it possible that the error of King Ahasuerus should be disclosed to them or that 
he should be pestered*! on account of it. 

From the statement, xx°~°9, For (the matter of the queen) will go forth, (etc.) (v. 17), we learn that the king dreaded 
calumny. And from the statement, 7x2-x71 Yap? T3277 CAWI-NN x-aT?, (King Ahasuerus commanded) that Queen Vashti 
be brought in before him, but she came not, wherein (Memucan) refrains from mentioning the condition which in- 
duced the king to issue such an order — to wit, q2 72~072 aivd, when the heart of the king was merry with wine —, 
we learn that he was seeking to absolve the king and not to disclose his error, since, being in his presence, he 
was constrained from mentioning it.*” Moreover, to those who were more removed from him only the essence of 
the matter would be communicated, not its precise details, and in this way it would become a fleeting matter.** 

And by the statement, 131 nIWONA 4IT aT OM, And this day (the princess ...) will say, etc. (v. 18), (Memucan) 
intends to say, as it were, “Starting immediately, even until the time when the matter becomes known to those 
who are far distant, the wives of the leaders who were in (Vashti’s) presence will disobey all those leaders and 
argue with them” — as he indicates by the expression, n77xn, which I have translated in the sense of “arguing,” 
consistent with (the use of the root 17x) in the statement, PAX Y2T->RX Pe WN", And Cain argued with Abel his brother 
(Gen 4:8). As to the expression, 7¥?1 1772 773, and a sufficient amount of contempt and anger — this is to say, “Even 








27 T.e,, Vashti’s offense fell automatically within the purview of 
statutory law (7°9 = al-hukm wa-'l-insaf “[the fixed rules of] equity 
and justice”), though the actual punishment was determined by 
the king and his advisors on the basis of common law (n1 [so per 
v. 15] = sunna ’l-mamlaka, “royal precedent”). See n. 26 above. 
*8 This ellipsis encompasses three to four lost or unclear words 
in the text. 
°° “did not proffer” — Arabic lam yatawall, on this sense of which 
see Blau 2006: 784a (citing, inter alia, Saadia’s Tafsir ad 4:5 
[At AM ny oT Oy IMENT: 
in NT NI NAINDY (DTI OON PENNA ANN, 
which Blau renders: P3779] WWY A AIVyTPwW TD... Poy ANTS). 
3° This ellipsis encompasses approximately seven to eight lost or 
unclear words in the text. 
31 “and that ... pestered”—Ar. fa-yamtahina, on this sense of 
which see Piamenta 1990-91: 2:460b (cf. also Dozy 1927: 2:571b, 
and Ibn Manzir, Lisan al-‘arab, 17:287 [bottom, citing a hadith of 
al-Sha‘bi]); otherwise, perhaps: “subject to criticism.” 
32 See Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 
NOI hwy nn nwy pen nonaw Joon by ovis oat qt mix? x? 
pawn 
(“It would not have been seemly (for Memucan) to say anything 
unflattering about the king — i.e., that because of (too much) 
wine he did what he did unjustly”). 
33 Arabic mabtira — i.e., though a momentous matter (since it 
involved replacing the queen), it would have no lasting negative 
consequence upon the king’s rule. 
34 Arabic mugqawala; in his Tafsir ad loc.: 
qos xo yndd ... mao Sixpnn Sixyoea prox tn cp 


(“On this day the noble ladies ... will immediately start arguing 
with all the king’s noble men”). 
35 See Saadia’s Tafsir, ad loc. (per Derenbourg 1893: 10): 
ass ban pp dixp on 
(“Then Cain argued with his brother Abel”); as well as his com- 
mentary thereto (per Zucker 1984: 88-89): 
xpoon xdip ps2 1s maxd Adigpn yrs San Ss pp ax no 
wo Z>oinpnbr Not TP No NO TNT Tw ox ign 
mropm mp gta cyon .mmw ods jxnnn xo Aoys[S]ndx 
Sap qonn sw 595 (ton Ts we Iw “TOI OTS nw mmnasgn 
D> TWwIPSNT NUNN’ NOI 
(“I have translated 179x*1 here in the sense of ‘arguing, for if this 
were ‘speaking’ in the usual sense it would require explicit men- 
tion (of what was said), and this is not to be found; yet ‘disputing’ 
— that is to say, ‘arguing’ — does not require explicit mention (of 
what is said). Similar to this statement is, 
yy Yo) naan TTT Iw IWR VITO NW TINA TID OPT) 
7230 
— i.e., the wives of the governors and rulers will dispute 
[yugawilu] with them”). Likewise Tanhum 2010: ad loc.: 
TmNpnnd ps ow Ama: Aap gun Ax uy ys op 
TAngpa yy apne xd Oxinox 
(“It is said that 777K here has the sense of ‘disputing’ and 
‘arguing’ — the idea being that, insofar as they hold their hus- 
bands in contempt, they will not cease from their disputing”); 
and Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 
PII AY NON PIT Van ON Pp wR TT Oy ARN wry|t 
(“The sense of 7]7NN is the same as in (V7VN in) 2AN~ON Pe WNT 
[Gen 4:8] —i.e., vindicative and argumentative speech”). 
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were we to ensure that the matter went no further than the court,*° even in its going no further than the court 
there would be quite enough to exasperate the king.”*’” I would aver, moreover, that because*® Vashti was not in 
the wrong, she was nonetheless punished as described solely for the good of kingdom and (out of) the fear of 
rebellion. For this reason*’ he advised neither that she be executed nor even expelled from the palace, but rather 
that she be prevented from ever again coming before the king, as he says, winqwn T2797 7p? AW NIAN-NY IWR, that 
Vashti should come no more into the presence of King Ahasuerus — not, An°aa °Aw) AWN-NY awe , that Vashti should dwell 
no longer in her royal house, or, "wi 179n Wr, that Vashti be put to death.” 
I have translated [...] to it in the Scriptures, and especially*’ in the [...] 


Ad 2:5-7 
(MS +, fols. 53r-54v; collated with CUL T-S Misc.6.120, r-v; JTSL ENA 3488, fol. 12r) 


| [...]? Elishama the son of Ammihud (Num. 1:10, etc.), who were from among the sons of Ephraim.** Whereas from 
the statement (in the book) of Chronicles“ [...]*° the son of Attai, and continuing: Attai begot Nathan, and Nathan 
begot Zabad; and Zabad begot Ephlal, and Ephlal begot Obed; and Obed begot Jehu, and Jehu begot Azariah; and Azariah begot 
Helez, and Helez begot Eleasah; and Eleasah begot Sisamai, and Sisamai begot Shallum; and Shallum begot Jekamiah, and 
Jekamiah begot Elishama (1 Chr 2:36-41) — thus coming up to the point where the (lineage in 2 Kgs 25:25 and Jer 
41:1) is concluded; to wit: Then came Ishmael the son of Nethaniah, the son of Elishama, (of the royal seed), (and therefore 
continuing:) the son of Jekamiah, the son of Shallum, the son of Sisamai, the son of Eleasah, the son of Helez, the 
son of Azariah, the son of Jehu, the son of Obed, the son of Ephlal, the son of Zabad, the son of Nathan, the son of 
Attai, the son of Jarha. As to the phrase, from the royal seed (ibid.) — this has reference to (Attai’s) mother, since 
she was the daughter of Sheshan the son of Ishi, from among the sons of Judah.“ They say, accordingly, that it is 
after the manner of this genealogy that it commences in the Scripture here with Kish, whom we are therefore to 
understand as fitting into the lineage at the most recent point that the genealogy of Saul is concluded, as it says | 
with respect to the descendants of Benjamin: And the son of Jonathan was Merib-baal; and Merib-baal begot Micah. And 
the sons of Micah were Pithon, and Melech, and Taarea, and Ahaz. And Ahaz begot Jehoaddah; and Jehoaddah begot Alemeth, 
and Azmaveth, and Zimri; and Zimri begot Moza; and Moza begot Binea; Raphah was his son, Eleasah his son, and Azel his 
son. And Azel had six sons, whose names are these: Azrikam, Bocru, Ishmael, Sheariah, Obadiah, and Hanan (1 Chr 8:34-38). 








36 “The court” — literally (as also in the following clause): “the 
near vicinity” (al-qurb; see Nahmias in the following note). 
37 See Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 
FIN? ON POW YD MIATA Nw APN ARPT PPD wes sates 
RYT APIA py boaw nw NAN. 
(“that is to say, ‘There will be quite enough contempt and anger 
in the talk of the princess who were at court [lit., like Saadia: ‘in 
the near vicinity’]; how much more so if it is augmented by the 
talk of the princesses in every city of each province?’”). 
38 Arabic li-mawdi‘ ma, on this meaning of which see Blau 2006: 
769b. 
3° Namely, that she was not in the wrong. 
4° See Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 
pova2 MET ND NWT .ONIM DD TAP ON DANI INIA VITA NP 
TIT AT RD” ST) OPI PA NAW 7D ,TIIIT? OVA TIT 71D? 19 
POR °D TDI WON XY D9”... 79 RYOW TD IIT NON ,7D DIWA ToT 
moon Ty PAN RoW WD PNW NIAN XN WRK 
(“Scripture does not state that she was executed, though this is 
the traditional view handed down by the early sages. It may be 
that Memucan did not want to state before the crowd of people 
that Vashti should be executed, lest they should gossip among 
themselves, saying, ‘The king did not execute her for this, but 
rather for something truly grievous that he found out about her 
.... Therefore Memucan stated only that that Vashti should come no 
more, (etc.) — i.e., that she should no longer be queen”). 


“| Arabic siyyamd, here in the sense of Ia siyyamd (see Blau 2006: 
319a). 

” This ellipsis encompasses two to three lost words at the begin- 
ning of the first line on the folio. 

3 Saadia’s intent here is apparently to clarify that there were 
(at least) two individuals who bore the name Elishama: the first 
being a descendant of Ephraim and contemporary of Moses, and 
the second, as described by Saadia in following, being a descen- 
dant of Judah and contemporary of Gedaliah. This distinction 
thus serves as a precedent for Saadia’s distinction of “Kish” in 
the genealogy of Esther 2:5 from the father of Saul. Though there 
are, of course, other biblical examples of different individuals 
bearing the same name, Saadia’s choice of Elishama is due to 
the fact that the genealogy of the latter (i.e., the descendant of 
Judah) also establishes the precedent of scripture expressing a 
terse immediate genealogy which begins at the point where a 
fuller genealogy in another part of scripture is concluded. 

“4 Arabic hawadith, my reading and translation of which is un- 
certain. 

* This ellipsis encompasses approximately three to four lost or 
unclear words in the text. 

“© See 1 Chr 2:31-35. 
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The full genealogy may accordingly be enumerated: Mordecai the son of Jair, the son of Shimei, the son of Kish, 
the son of Azrikam, the son of Azel, the son of Eleasah, the son of Raphah, the son of Binea, the son of Moza, the 
son of Zimri, the son of Jehoaddah, the son of Ahaz, the son of Micah, the son of Mephibosheth (i.e., Merib-baal), 
the son of Jonathan, the son of Saul.*’ 

Now, in the statement 191 7737 wwx*’ are contained four marks of distinction, notwithstanding that the root 7% 
is most ignominious. The first of these is the phrase p?w3i77 9227 Wr, who had been exiled from Jerusalem — not from 
the countryside or from some town. The second is the phrase n¥an-ay, with the exile — not by himself, as if he were 
like one kidnapped or abducted.” The third is 317-729 T1>> aY ANYAT Wwe, that had been exiled with Jeconiah king of 
Judah — this representing the underlying basis of his situation,°° since he was among those who had been exiled 
with Jeconiah for four reasons: first, because they had been permitted to leave*! (Jerusalem) in security, as it says, 
| And Jehoiachin the king of Judah went out to the king of Babylon, (he, and his mother, and his servants, and his princes, and 
his officers) (2 Kgs 24:12), and since they had been granted protection, the violence of the (Babylonian) destroyers 
did not touch them; second, on account of their wisdom, as it says, After Jeconiah the king, and the queen-mother, and 
the officers, and the princes of Judah and Jerusalem, and the craftsmen, and the smiths, had departed from Jerusalem (Jer 
29:2); third, on account of their good character, as He figuratively says of them, the good figs are very good (ibid., 
24:3);°* and fourth, on account of the good that he had promised them, per the statement, (Like these good figs,) so 


will I regard the exiles of Judah, and so on to the end of the promise (ibid., 24:5-7).°° 


“7 This genealogy is quite different from that attested in the mi- 
drashic and targumic sources, in which the “Kish” of Esther 2:5 is 
identified with Saul’s father (see Grossfeld 1991: 209-10 tables 8 
and 9). On this construal of Kish as Mordecai’s great-grandfather, 
see Ibn Ezra 2006b: ad loc. (similarly in comm. A): 
sop mad pny TD) DIN IN WIP WRI; PIN AIR OW NIT WP 7D 
PAN? 329) RITV ,’0 myn on-n PPwW AIR DN STYI ; DIITT 
(“the son of Kish — this is the name of his great-grandfather; it 
is not Kish who was the father of Saul, in my opinion, for why 
would it skip generations? Indeed, (had it done so) it would cer- 
tainly have referred to the Lord’s anointed [i.e., Saul], since he 
was greater than his father”); Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 
Pat VTA RD PR NIT ONw AN ANT PNIAND OITA PT wep POI 
PNA VPI 
(“Perhaps Kish was the most noteworthy among his ancestors — 
though if he is truly the father of Saul, how is it that (Scripture) 
mentions him but not the king?”). 
8 Le., all of verse five. 
Likewise Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 
TIAA OY ON 7D ,DIVID Pw I Xo AST ay 
(“with the exile — not by himself, as if he were like one kid- 
napped”). 
5° L.e., that he was in the personal employ of the king. 
51 “had ... leave” — lit., “went out.” 
52 See Yefet 2008: 196 (trans.); 18*, lines 7-9 (text): 
> go pai nbd Fond 29 dis nan odowry qa nye ps yi 
mare oan panonds om naibiox 
(“(The writer) indicates that (Mordecai’s) stock was from Jeru- 
salem, and that he had been exiled among the rest of the exile 
of Jehoiachin, which represented the most distinguished of the 
exiles — they who are called good figs [Jer 24:2ff.]”); Salmon ad 
loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 6r): 
owry Sax rong no pawn (oder ada wwe Ros adi 
Sap ad>x pedi man ousnn yn nix 50 pdun op dip ari 
Syade 748 05s 731 I PDR 7D DPD 
(“The statement who had been exiled from Jerusalem serves to con- 
fer distinction on (Mordecai) as being one of the inhabitants 





of Jerusalem, whereas the expression with the colony of exiles is 
meant to indicate that he was one of the good figs [Jer. 24:2], and 
because He says concerning (the colony of exiles), (Like these good 
figs), so will I regard (Judah’s colony of exiles) and so forth until the 
end of that passage [ibid., 24:5-7]”). Just before this comment, 
notably, Salmon criticizes Saadia for claiming that Judah “had a 
share” in Jerusalem, which is properly allotted to Benjamin; thus 
(idem: fols. 5v-6r): 
Sip> odwi 7h pep atin ad ira is corpo Oi rn nay apd 
TAT TTT I Sa 8A] saan 7 aT ra wand3 agnsdx 
327 [x1] 7px 7p oARN RO T9753 Dowie wD TOT Od 
oder? gyn our ‘pa Dowrp gm@>e Dg yaya mons 
(“I have been astonished by the assertion of the Fayyimi that the 
children of Judah had a portion in Jerusalem on the basis of Scrip- 
ture’s statement, And the children of Judah fought (against Jerusalem, and 
took it,) etc. JJudg 1:8]! You may see what constitutes the portion of 
the children of Judah and that, though it mentions all the towns that 
fell to them, Jerusalem is not included therein; yet when the inheri- 
tance of Benjamin is described, Jerusalem is clearly included in it, as 
per the statement, and the Jebusite — that is, Jerusalem [Josh 18:28]”). 
°3 Omitted here by scribal error, apparently, is Saadia’s comment 
on the last of the four “marks of distinction” (tashrifat), centered 
in the last clause (and fourth occurrence in this verse of the root 
ma): baa J972 TENITDIAI 3297 WR whom Nebuchadnezzar the king of 
Babylon had exiled. This missing comment, nonetheless, is quite 
likely preserved in the commentary of Yahya ad loc. (MS BL Or. 
2351, fol. 119r), who is almost certainly here following Saadia: 
xo aban oy ODD NWP RD RT DN XD (Noowrpn mam WR 
22 .nyovaaw 9172 IEITDIAI Tan WR .n1D9 NI2A2 TID? oY .2732 
79 NVITI MNT? AT 
(“who had been exiled from Jerusalem — not from Ephratha; another 
explanation: not from any of the other towns; with the exile — not 
one (who had been) kidnapped; with Jeconiah — with the exile 
of royalty; whom Nebuchadnezzar had exiled — representing the 
greatest among the (Gentile) kingdoms. All of this is to highlight 
Mordecai’s distinction”). 
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As to the detail concerning Esther that she had neither father nor mother — this is to encourage the lowly and 
orphans, as if to say to them, “Do not despair! How many are those (orphans) to whom God has brought distinc- 
tion?! Have you not considered the sons of Judah? Er and Onan were born in his presence, whereas Shelah was 
born when he was away™ — as per the statement, and he was at Chezib when she bore him (Gen 38:5) — yet it was 
(Shelah) who endured. And Hiram was the son of a widow (1 Kgs 7:14), yet he attained the skill to prepare the essen- 
tial components of the Sanctuary. Jeroboam, too, was the son of a widow (1 Kgs 11:26), yet he reigned as king over 
the ten tribes.” All of these examples accord with what Scripture expresses generally in the statement, So that He 
sets on high those who are lowly, | and those who mourn are exalted to safety (Job 5:11). And so in like fashion concern- 
ing Esther, (Scripture) adds to the particulars of her situation: for she had neither father nor mother. For this reason 
also the description of her beauty precedes what it will go on to relate concerning Ahasuerus’ selection of her. 

As to the meaning of the expression 1xh~np> — this refers to her physical form, whereas the expression 
mx naivi refers to her mien. And by the statement na? 42 °D377 ANP, we should be urged on to the care of or- 
phans, who will in turn benefit us when it comes to (our) reward in the hereafter®> — and sometimes they may 
even impact (our) standing® in this life. It is with respect to this that Job says, I have been a father to the needy*” 
(Job 29:16). Of even greater weight than that, however, is God’s description of Himself as a father of the fatherless 
and a judge for the widows (Ps 68:6). 


Ad 2:8-11 


(MSS ix, fol. 1r; 1, fols. 55r—-56r; collated with CUL T-S Misc.6.39, fols. 1r-v; CUL T-S Misc.6.120, verso; 
JTSL ENA 3488, fol. 12v) 


| It is necessary for us to understand why Mordecai did not resist (the removal of) Esther to Ahasuerus’ palace, 
since it is clearly stipulated in the Torah, Do not give your daughter to his son or take his daughter for your son (Deut 
7:3). Though we might aver that he was absolved from guilt because he was forced, according to our Oral Law*® the 
use of force does not in fact absolve one from guilt in connection with the three sins of idolatry, sexual immoral- 
ity, and the shedding of innocent blood — as we shall further discuss at a later point.°° On this issue, nonetheless, 
we may furnish two possible answers, one of which is sounder than the other. The first, we would say, is that he 
may indeed have resisted, yet they paid no attention to him and she was taken from him anyway — that is to say, 
he was not actually required to do anything, by refusing which he might refrain from doing; rather, the directive 
entailed the seizure of bodies by force. If, however, we examine this explanation more closely we are inevitably 
led to deduce that, had he indeed resisted, they would have known that she was a Jew; yet because it says Esther 
had not made known, (etc.) (v. 10) we may infer that she was not forcibly removed from his protection, since, had 
she been forcibly removed from his care, it would surely have been known that she was a Jew. Moreover, had 
the event really transpired in this fashion | [...]*t problem concerning the believer(?) [...]® 








4 Thus qualifying Shelah, in the practical sense, as an “orphan” 

—ie., fatherless. 

°° On this correlation of Mordecai’s care for Esther with divine re- 

ward, see also Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 6r): 
anifbx 9 anam [At] jon oy Sp ATA nk JOS IPI 

(“The statement and he was bringing up Hadassah indicates the ex- 

cellence of (Mordecai’s) faith and his desire for (divine) reward”). 

°° Arabic manzila, by which, from his following reference to Job, 

Saadia’s apparent intention is one’s “standing” before God, who 

may decide to reward the one who cares for an orphan even “in 

this life” (ft *l-dunya). 

*’ The Hebrew term here, 0°31°38, is specifically rendered by Saa- 

dia in 1962 ad loc. (Qafih 1973: 149) as “fatherless” (xxXn?). 

58 “Oral Law” — Arabic (al-)figh, on this sense of which see Blau 

2006: 512a-b. 

°° Le., ad 3:1-4, on which see p. 265 below, where Saadia explicitly 

cites b. Kétubbot 19a (see the following note). The sin in view here 


is that of “sexual immorality” (ny 7173), since the selection 

process entailed the king’s sleeping with each virgin. 
6° “Since ... Jew” — this is clearly somewhat tautologous, though 
intended no doubt to emphasize the critique. As to this view of 

Esther’s removal, see Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 

yA anpen PATON NAR mae nod>> oT17 man ARYW spam 
oR Ww? RTT F7D AV VR DWV Mare mnp 3 OX 9... ORI 
mainan ns em? Yor NY oD Te Inpenwa 1b AD oT 


(“The correct view is that she left Mordecai’s house to go to the 
house of one of her friends, and while on the way she was forci- 
bly seized ... for if she had been taken from Mordecai’s house they 
would have known immediately that she was an Israelite; and it 
was quite right for Mordecai to keep his silence on the matter, for 
he would have been unable to contravene the published decree”). 
®! This ellipsis encompasses approximately two to three words 
(lost to a tear) in the text. 

° This ellipsis encompasses approximately five to six words (lost 
to a tear) in the text. 
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As to the statement, so he quickly provided her with her cosmetics and her portions (v. 9) — perhaps (this is) be- 
cause the attendants would hold back those things that had been legally allocated (for the maidens) and would 
frequently even draw from such for their own profit;°* yet because Esther found favor in the eyes of Hegai, he 
ensured that all those things to which she was entitled were made readily available to her,“ and even relocated 
her and everyone who was with her to a much nicer residence, as it says, o°w37 n°a 2iv9 (ibid.). And from the state- 
ment Wninyvi-nxi aw" (ibid.) we also learn that it was the procedure for the seven maidservants of each (virgin) to 
dwell in their own separate residence® — from which, consequently, we can appreciate the feasibility of Mordecai 
charging Esther to conceal her kin after having been taken (to the palace) from an unknown location.** We may 
discern, moreover, several beneficial reasons for (this concealment): first, had they known she was a Jew, it is 
quite likely that they would have harassed her and even strongly pressured her to forsake her religion — perhaps 
even keeping close watch over her and taking special care to ensure that she would be unable to keep any of its 
(obligations).°’ Moreover, had they known she was a dhimmi, | they may have abused her not only by so hounding 
her, but also by something much coarser. Also, they would have prevented Mordecai from corresponding with 
her, since he was of the same religion as her, whereas by concealing this (until the proper time) Mordecai would 
be able to draw closer to the king, just as the wives of such kings were wont to have many dhimmi attendants. 
And, finally, should the (jewish) people have stood in some dire need, it could be addressed by her without it be- 
ing known that she was a Jew, though when this did become known it was in fact (Mordecai) who concluded the 
matter — not that he had specific foreknowledge that the affair involving Haman would take place,” but rather 


he sought to anticipate every conceivable possibility. 





6 Arabic jarihim, on which see Blau 2006: 86b. 
4 This explanation of 131 @prvan-nR F727 almost certainly 
underlies that of Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 
nrangn opriann np mn oye > mani oproann a nnd ann 
Down Som in INON> Par ,[oan nye? NYPD oma onwAy 3 


(“he acted quickly to provide her with cosmetics and portions 
because sometimes (the attendants) would draw from the cos- 
metics of the other maidens, without the king’s knowledge, in 
order make a profit off them; yet to Esther he provided every- 
thing completely”). 
* Le., the virgins’ maidservants did not all dwell together, but 
were set apart with and devoted to that virgin. 
°° T.e., though she was “taken” to the palace, she was not, as ex- 
plained by Saadia, taken from her house/Mordecai. Hence her 
place of origin and thus kin were unknown. 
67 See Yefet 2008: 202 (trans.); 19*, lines 6-9 (text): 
RAND ITA IRI RANVYWY RAY TIA sain od xmaN Ry adi 
Sy xoxd Raptop ama apne ToT 7p 1s Oy mx in >t. 
RIT YR SAMIO KAAMWwo RAIN 1p TEIN oY 
(“As to the statement concerning her, that she did not disclose 
her religion or her kindred, and that Mordecai had charged her 
with regard to these — this indicates that he knew that (only) in 
this manner would her situation respecting her religion be kept 
in order, lest an ambush be set for her with regard to her food, 
drink, (observance of) Sabbaths, or (observance of) feast days”); 
Ibn Ezra 2006a: ad loc.: 
now ,1noa “A In Twnw Naya AT wy 2 pya 19971 
MIND? Pon Now IIIT VIP OND... MInawn pwn ,niyeaa Yorn 
TINT? WN 
(“The correct explanation, in my opinion, is that Mordecai did 
this so that she might be able to keep the Law of the Lord in 
secret and not have to eat unclean food, and that she might be 
able to observe the Sabbaths ... for if the matter became known, 
the king might have placed her under duress or even killed her”); 
Nahmias 2006: ad v. 8: 
WI OMIP Pr oxw — ANT Vand Row oy APSW III py 
NOW POR W? MW MD IPD TT... OPP] Mal An poxiw? 
nor ue) Soin mminnoma may oxi? nt mwy? xow mina? 
29 by Taw? 





(“As to the reason that he commanded her not to disclose her 
kindred — it was that if they had known that she was an Israelite, 
she would have been held in contempt by them ... moreover, had 
they known that she was an Israelite, they may have strongly 
pressured her to forsake the religion of Israel, whereas in its 
being kept secret it would be able to be observed and (the ser- 
vants) would pay no attention”). 
88 J.e., advance in the king’s personal employ — as, of course, he 
eventually does. 
® “not that ... place” — this is quite likely intended as a rational 
clarification (rather than correction) of the midrashic tradition 
in Esth. Rab iv.6: 
API IW) Tox Owain Mea IT y> yon TI aT oO” $551 
opnyt ow? Sy yaw 9192 799 PayW XOX Diy? RWInw ORT 
mp oy Oyama 
(“And every day Mordecai walked about before the court of the harem 
[2:11], thinking, ‘It is hardly possible that such a righteous 
woman as this should be married to an uncircumcised Gentile 
unless some serious matter is soon to befall Israel and they are 
to be delivered through her’”) — i.e., this tradition indicates that 
Mordecai deduced the upcoming trial and Esther’s pivotal role in 
its denouement, not that the event was made known to him by 
divine revelation, which is beyond what a rational reading of the 
text would support (a potential, if not actual, critique of Karaite 
exegetes) — on this latter view, see Ibn Ezra 2006a: ad v. 9: 
Seqw> a by myiwn Nanw yt? oo IX ANID T1723: 7°3 TAX DIR 


(“Some say that (Mordecai) learned by means of prophetic rev- 
elation or a dream that deliverance would come to Israel through 
(Esther)”). On Saadia’s rationalization of midrashic tradition, see 
my discussion on pp. 241-43 above. That Mordecai presaged Is- 
rael’s affliction is also expressed by Salmon — who appears to 
be leaving open (if not in fact alluding to) the idea that he was 
informed of such by divine revelation; thus (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. 
II 3350, fol. 7v): 
A183 JAN WORX 19 ND Nol Doydsy mo oTPM TPoaTID ER NI op 
[bar aap] (roa axgnads yo dgnanox xnaopxi ams rn 
sax jand pay ano pay o> gnnaos Sy yan apn anos naonix 
niga ete [Op exsp] (dye ary peo mxd Sew 
om? payer ayo ons ["Anbode” :xqp] (Asan 
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Ad 2:12-15 
(MSS x, fol. 1v;1, fols. 56v-57r; collated with CUL T-S Misc.6.39, fols. 2r-v) 


| I have translated 1h here as “turn,” this being one of three different, albeit identically spelled words; thus, 
in Yria1 Im (Gen 15:9) it means “turtle-dove,””° in 71y2 tA (Esth 2:12) it means “turn,” and in moyen oT Jind (1 Chr 
17:17) it means “rank.””! It may also, perhaps, signify “beauty”” as an alternate form of .xn in which the dlef has 
been elided. In these verses, moreover, we learn three things relating to Ahasuerus’ refinement and magnanimity: 
(first,) that no maiden would come in to him except after twelve months of being embrocated and embellished as 
described; (second,) that anything (that maiden) might request of furnishings, accoutrements, or servants would 
be given to her for that night; and (third,) when taking leave of the king, every maiden that was presented to him 
would (move) to a second residence, as it says, "38 o°w3n n°a~>x (v. 14).” | From Esther’s conduct, on the other 
hand, we perceive restraint in her use of provisions and moderation in her affairs. 

As to the statement, And Esther found favor in the eyes of all who saw her (v. 15b) — this characterizes the state 
with which we in the Diaspora have been blessed by God — to be specific, our basic necessities are fulfilled either 
due to fear or due to favor. Indeed, even before the days of our nationhood our Lord continually blessed us with 
favor, as it is said concerning Joseph, (the LorD) extended kindness to him and granted him favor (in the sight of the chief 
jailer) (Gen 39:21); and concerning the Patriarchs in Egypt, And the Lorp granted the people’ favor in the sight of the 
Egyptians (Exod 11:3). Then, when the days of our nationhood arrived, He bestowed fear and dread towards us, as 
it is said, This day I will begin to put the dread and fear of you upon the peoples (everywhere, etc.) (Deut 2:25); and, Then the 





(“This indicates that the knowledge of what would develop from 
the affair of Haman had been advanced to Mordecai in one fash- 
ion or another — which view is most reasonable by inference 
from the Scriptural text, for had Esther declared her lineage and 
Haman become aware of it, he would not have risked any action 
when the matter of Israel (first) came to his mind, for he would 
have been cowed, thinking, ‘If the queen is from them, how can 
I act against them?’”). 
7 For this definition, as in 1962 ad loc. (Derenbourg 1893: 22, line 
26), Saadia employs the Aramaic term x3°IDW (so Tg. Onq.). 
7 So, for clarity, though in this latter instance Saadia translates 
the entire phrase — namely: “the highest rank of man,” on which 
see also Saadia’s comment in the fragment published by Ratzaby 
1998: 268/847 (a [perhaps revised] citation from the beginning of 
Saadia’s commentary on pdardsha 8181 [Exod 6:2-9:35]): 
171m wSy5x oxide Fianna % mops mbynn otxn tind wR 
Soynox oT) SINAN PRN TNF OX NOD MIN pys 
mina mn 3p .p>Sy 9 mein poi 1x onarxbs ca mnardse 
mona ow 59 Fama pa ne mim 
(“The phrase soya ONT Jind °yNNT Means, ‘You have given 
to me the highest rank of man’ — in which 4n is an alternative 
to nvin, as it says in the parallel passage, OND NIA nxt [2 Sam 
7:19]. For this reason the early sages also employ (the term n7in) 
to denote the ‘status’ or ‘place’ of something in such of their say- 
ings as P2y °7D nin [b. Baba’ gamma’ 67a, etc.], nian” nin [see b. 
Békhorét 18b], nain n°a5 [see b. Baba mési@’ 65a; b. Témara 6b]”). 
” Arabic hilya, on which see Piamenta 1990-91: 1:105b. 
73 So, as in his Tafsir, ad loc. (Axnds DINdS ANT»), construing 
’1w as a definite (albeit morphologically anarthrous) attribu- 
tive adjective, rather than as an adverb in the sense of n1w or 
"Iw oye (“a second time”; thus, e.g., Tg. Esth. II; Ibn Ezra 2006a 
and Qimhi 1967: 397b, s.v. "1W). See Yefet 2008: 204 (trans.); 20*, 
lines 1-3 (text): 
Sunn Sacun cs pian o> Tonox Tay Ip NDWIN NIN NAN yay 
JON WANT OD ASR ONS Tay 
(“(The writer) indicates that, when she departed from the king, 
she would not return to Hegai, but would come into the care 





of another servant in a residence different from that (previous) 
one”); Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 8r-v): 

21 A> oy sdin non nix Naik oy Ag! en ava ndip 

nixo ‘Tox aNd 5s pin x9 xed tax aps pinn neavde 

nox aypox apa 7a maw [en] apa pa onyn 

(“The statement At dusk she would go indicates that she would be 

unveiled to him at night and in the morning she would return 

to another compound, for she was not to return to the maidens 

with whom she had been, as per the statement, and in the morn- 

ing she would return (to bét ha-nashim) shéni — i.e., the second 

compound”); Ibn Ezra 2006b: ad loc.: 


aw Pl RAW OPwIT Ns ON aw oI 
(“Iw refers to o°w37 n°’a — that is to say, it was a second resi- 
dence”); Tanhum 2010: ad loc.: 
og m>> Fay ocw i ocipr awn owsn ma os oxsyn ixd ROI 
agnnon qs bap ma nixaconds Siwds 1a mx 
(“It is also possible that the sense of this phrase is °17 ow37 
ma-ox — ie., "Ww may be an adjective modifying nva, indicat- 
ing that (this house) was distinct from the first one in which 
the young woman resided before she was summoned”); Nahmias 
2006: ad loc.: 
w MwIn ma? XOX amo Taw RInW OWI may awn XO 119d 
pawn" 57g oo] 
(“I.e., she would not return to the women’s residence where 
(Hegai) had been supervising them, but rather to the second 
women’s residence”); and Yahya ad loc. (MS BL Or. 2351, fol. 119r), 
whose wording with respect to v. 13 is very similar to that of 
Saadia: 
atnonbsx yoRMOOR wpe 7 Ad dos Tond and pot 7x9 ND DD 
Aasrbx pands vt os ana Spin gna 
(“any furnishings or cosmetics that she had been given by which 
she was brought as a bride for that night would be transferred 
along with her to the second harem”). 
74 MS 1 reads “this people” (979 oy7), a variant that is otherwise 
attested in the Samaritan Pentateuch and implied by the Septua- 
gint and the Vulgate (BHS ad loc.). 


7 56v 


7 57r 


T57v 
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fame of David went out into all the lands; and the LorD brought the fear of him on all the nations (1 Chr 14:17); and again, 
Now the dread of the LorD was on all the kingdoms of the lands which were around Judah, so that they did not make war on 
Jehoshaphat (2 Chr 17:10). And when (our) nationhood passed away He (still) viewed us with such solicitude that 
He blessed us with favor, as it is said, Now God granted Daniel favor and compassion (in the sight of the commander, etc.) 
(Dan 1:9); and as Ezra says, He has extended compassion towards me before the king and his counselors (Ezra 7:28); and 
(thus here), And Esther found favor in the eyes of all who saw her; and concerning all of us it says, He has made them 
objects of compassion in the presence of all who have taken them captive (Ps 106:46).”° 


Ad 2:16-20 
(MSS 23, r-v; 7, fols. 1r-v; 1, fols. 57v-58v; collated with CUL T-S Misc.6.39, fols. 3r-v; BLO Heb.d.62, fol. 118r) 


| Some of the ignorant among the Gentiles’® may censure us with respect to Esther’s getting into a predica- 
ment”’ with King Ahasuerus — all the more so in view of how we extol her and have continued to hand down the 
record of her affair over the course of time, and above all for our saying, and the king loved Esther (v. 17). We would 
aver, however, that if the occasion for such a person’s censure” of us proceeds from a purely secular perspective, 
then this is not a basis of censure, but rather of honor, for all | that the king loved was honored. Were it indeed a 
basis of censure, from a purely secular perspective, then [...]” she was not executed, nor did she become his® [...]*" 
religious obligations. In fact, from the perspective the Oral Law® one may furnish [...]*° in the Oral Law that when 
unbelievers demand of believers to break some aspect of their religious creed, yet it is not the intention of the one 
demanding this that (the believer) actually forswear his religious creed, but rather it is intended primarily for the 
benefit of (the unbelievers) themselves — and the believers are truly afraid that, should they not acquiesce, they 
may be put to death — it is acceptable in such a circumstance for them to acquiesce and so prevent the shedding 
of their blood, at the same time remaining free from any basis of censure.* In this same vein, since he did not 


> This entire paragraph, in which Saadia identifies Esther’s 
“finding favor” (jn nXYs... 791) with the biblical-historical 
paradigm of God granting favor to Israel or key individuals there- 
in, is one of the few instances in which we may conclude with 
near certainty that Saadia’s commentary was employed by his 
younger Karaite contemporary Salmon, who in his comment on v. 
9 (30m xwM) presents this same historical overview, in the same 
sequence, citing almost all the same verses, and at one point 
quoting Saadia almost verbatim (“And even though ... blessed 
us”) — i.e., (MSS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 7r + Yevr.-Arab II 
110, fol. 4v): 
37022 °D Aim Aten xnd Spi nd>s ps Op mops avim adip 
oo 72 n> Spi Nat ART NYDN PD Taney 02 °p ord Spi Nn 
OyTT In ns ing Op Ostwe opr. MM pa ooR ange 
ponds NAD Tay. Sas Av arn pwd Sxps .oeny pnw Sxp 
Bovtos nox gad. om Tne on Sep vgn boa THT ow Ne OND 
99 oNds py) ATende7 Onde node gupry ps ON NITY NU 
"3 Ton mon Spr sory Saxpr a1 Ssert ns Donde 14 
(“The statement And she found favor [v. 9] indicates that God en- 
gendered partiality and compassion towards her in the heart of 
Hegai, just as He did for Joseph in the heart of his master, as per 
the statement, And Joseph found favor, (etc.) [Gen 39:4]; and as He 
did for him in the heart of the warden, as per the statement, And 
He granted him favor, etc. [ibid. 39:21]; and as it says concerning 
Israel, And the LorpD granted the people favor [Exod 12:36], and, the 
peoples have heard [Exod 15:14]; and to Joshua He said, This day will 
I begin to put (the dread of thee ... upon the peoples, etc.) [Deut 2:25]; 
and from the revealing of our nationhood it says, And the fame of 
David went out into all lands [1 Chr 14:17]); and it says, And the ter- 
ror of God was (on all the kingdoms) [2 Chr 20:29]. And even though 
nationhood has passed away from us, we are still viewed with 
such solicitude that God has blessed us with favor and partiality 
in the eyes of the nations, as per the statement, And God granted 





Daniel (mercy), etc. [Dan. 1:9]; and as Ezra says, He hath extended 
mercy unto me, etc. [Ezra 7:28]”). 

”® Arabic al-umam, on this sense of which see Blau 2006: 19b. 

77 “setting into a ‘predicament’” — Arabic kawn tahta, on this 
sense of which see Blau 2006: 62a-b. 

78 “Such ... censure” — Arabic iabatihi, on this sense and fourth 
form of which, see Blau 2006: 471a. 

” This ellipsis encompasses approximately four illegible words 
in the text. 

8° “Nor ... his” — Arabic wa-lam tansarif ilayhi (the text [here per 
MS D] is barely legible and thus this reading necessarily tenta- 
tive), on this sense of which see Blau 2006: 370a. 

8! This ellipsis encompasses approximately three illegible words 
in the text. 

8? See Saadia’s comment ad 2:8 on p. 255 above, and ad 3:2-4 on 
p. 265 below. 

83 This ellipsis encompasses approximately two illegible words 
in the text. 

54 See, ina similar vein, Saadia 1995: Amanat, v.8 (p. 191): 


JDANRPRNVI OnnNby 7) Yypnds onpnd pads poxonde 72 pri 
757 pid IND An Sy TTYAD MpoR TY NWP [RD ND 5a 
yaya cap pore mapa na pa>Rona 
(“I aver with respect to the poor [or, “the unsophisticated”; see 
Blau 2006: 303b, s.v. miskin] who are unavoidably compelled (by 
their need) to curtail their prayers and religious obligations [see 
n. 92 below], that they are absolved from guilt for any curtail- 
ment in the interest of (seeking to supply) their basic needs, 
whereas for any (curtailment) beyond this they are held culpable, 
as per the statement, He liberates the frail from their frailty [Job 
36:15; per Saadia’s Tafsir ad loc., on which see Qafih 1973: 176 
and n.]”); though see also his counterbalancing remark shortly 
thereafter (Amanat, 192): 
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know that Esther was a Jew, (the king) was not intending by the demands he placed on her that she forswear her 
religious creed, but rather his objective was primarily his own benefit;® nor, indeed, can there be any doubt that, 
had she refused (to go to the king), she would have been subjected to the fear of being put to death. 

As to the verse, Then the king gave a great banquet, (etc.) (v. 18) — the most likely explanation is that it was an 
enduring custom among them that (when) any new queen was appointed the king would undertake these three 
things on her account — (to wit:) a great banquet, as it says, 9172 MAW;; a respite from taxes and a reprieve from 
material procurement,® as it says, niry mmm; | and he distributed awards, every one of which was a gift, as it 
Says, NNW TP. 

As to the statement, And when (the virgins) were gathered (a second time, etc.) (v. 19), following which it says, Esther 
would not make known her kindred (v. 20) — this indicates [...]*’ that (the king) would have brought out these virgins in 
order to [...] her country and her people, thereby exposing [... she did not(?)] tell him anything; for the first state- 
ment, A/AY-NX NOX TTATITNY (v. 10), is intended with respect to Hegai, whereas this second, ANT?17 NIN IAON PR, 
is intended with respect to Ahasuerus.** And in this same vein the statement 720-1ywa aw> D773, Mordecai was 
sitting in the king’s gate is juxtaposed to the following statement Ant?in nya NOX PR, Esther would not make known, 
(etc.), so as to say that, even though Esther had already established Mordecai in an official position in the ruler’s 
household,®’ she nonetheless kept silent concerning the identity of her people. In this respect, to be sure, Esther 
conducted herself just like many Jews and Christians (in our time) whom we see devoting themselves to the ser- 


vice of Muslims;” it is thus that one must view (Esther).”! 
As to the combined use of the terms ant?in, her birthplace and mry, her people — this is because an individual 
may be born among a certain people yet not share their faith, like Ishmael b. Nethaniah,” just as it may be 





PIA Vs one ods Ta Seaway poxsnonds °» dipst 
matna yaw nd snand pr nips ,xmay? 52 jos yp 
(“I aver with respect to those among the children of Israel who 
are persecuted by Gentiles that they are not absolved from guilt 
on account of their distress, but rather they must show forbear- 
ance, as per the statement, Let him give his cheek to the one that 
smites him, (that) he might be filled with reproach [Lam 3:30]”). 
85 “his own benefit” — Arabic manfi‘ahu huwa, on which see Blau 
2006: 710a. 
86 “A reprieve ... procurement” — i.e., a temporary halt to the gov- 
ernment’s collection of both money (“taxes” = Arabic al-khurij 
[construed by us in the sense of kharajat, on which see Blau 2006: 
173b]) as well as material goods (“material procurement” = Arabic 
al-mawn [see Dozy 1927: 2:625a]), though the latter may also be in- 
tended in a monetary sense — i.e., (in distinction from al-khuraj), 
levies or tariffs (see, e.g., the triad niow>xt ade neinrddox 
in Yefet b. ‘Eli’s comment on Ps 2:3 (apud Blau 2006: 173b, who 
translates: nINKM o>yenm oonN [“the tributes, the levies, 
and the land taxes”]). In any event, on the construal of Anin 
ad loc. in reference to “taxes,” see Yefet 2008: 206 (trans.); 
20*, lines 16-17 (text): Azp>sx Jon 7p pxzde yy detdbex pot 
(“And he withdrew the (poll/land?) tax from the people dur- 
ing that year”); and, apparently drawing directly from Saa- 
dia ad loc., Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 9r): 
mem mn ‘po pl>sx1 igtdoxt (mds yar on (“He then 
granted a respite from levies/material procurement, land/poll 
taxes, and debts [kulaf; see Blau 2006: 605a], as per the statement, 
yn 3? ANIN”). 
87 This ellipsis encompasses approximately one word (or two 
short words) in the text. 
88 See Yefet 2008: 208-09 (trans.); 21*, lines 4-5 (text): 
qn5n oo xno Tonds aa5n pd na Po 3 nto mn ano psx 
m3 
(“Esther had not yet made known her kindred, etc. — by which the 
(writer) means that she did not disclose it to the king, just as 





she did not disclose it to anyone else”); Ibn Ezra 2006a (similarly 
in Comm. B): ad loc.: 
mip payrw oD? 27,7229 ANTI) NTO INON PR 
(“Esther had not yet made known her kindred, (etc.) — to the king, 
as well as to the eunuchs that he had charged to attend her”). 
® On this construal of the expression Joan™1ywa aw? as an 
indication of official status in the king’s court, see Yefet 2008: 
207-08 (trans.); 21*, lines 2-3 (text): 
npios ToT D279 RD wT span yw aw oat adi 
TonOR ANT D BN 
(“The statement Mordecai was sitting in the king’s gate indicates 
that at that time Mordecai was a chamberlain/gatekeeper in the 
king’s palace”); and, in closer parallel to (if not dependence on) 
Saadia, Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 9v): 
rT pan o> NOR? winwnes Tax ap is OP awP ata PI 
noys anox nod xnda 31 om op S957 79 Tonos agaca Ramin 
axinds Ing 37 
(“The statement Mordecai was sitting implies that before Ahasu- 
erus took Esther, Mordecai had no station in the king’s gate, as 
per the statement, And every day (Mordecai would walk), etc. [2:11]; 
then when Esther became queen, she made Mordecai one of the 
chamberlains/gatekeepers”). 
°° “DNevoting ... Muslims” — so, resolving the somewhat hendiadic 
expression yangati‘tna ila muslimin fa-yakhduminahum (see Dozy 
1927: 2:370a [s.v. ai, VII]: “Rester chez soi, se tenir dans sa maison”). 
“It is thus ... (Esther)” — i.e., one must view Esther’s interaction 
with the king in the same accepting — even approving — man- 
ner, in contrast to those who would condemn her behavior, as 
addressed by Saadia at the outset of his comment on this section. 
°2 See Jeremiah 41, where, in addition to killing Gedaliah and 
several of his supporters, Ishmael — a descendant of the Davidic 
line (see Saadia’s comment on 2:5-7 above) — is described as hav- 
ing “crossed over to the sons of Ammon” (Jer v. 10; see also v. 15). 
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possible for someone to share a certain people’s faith even though he was not born among them, like Ruth who 
said, "tx spr>x -~my yay, Your people are my people, and your God, my God, etc. (Ruth 1:16). | Finally, the statement 
nivy NOX °DTW TNA-NnNI, and Esther undertook what Mordecai had commanded refers collectively to the entirety of 
the commandments and religious obligations” (as undertaken by Esther) without any neglect,” per (Scripture’s 
following) affirmation: as when she was being reared by him. 


Ad 2:21-23 


(MSS 19, fol. 1r; 24, verso; 7, fol. 1v;1, fols. 59r-v; collated with BLO Heb.d.62, fol. 118r-v; 
CUL T-S Misc.6.39, fol. 4v) 


| Though it here refrains from mentioning the essence and manner of implementing the plot that the two 
servants had devised against the king, (Scripture) nonetheless clearly presents it as”® an occasion for the loyal 
counsel”® that Mordecai subsequently delivered to the king. In this it teaches us several important lessons — to 
wit: that we should expose unjust people and not consider doing so as forbidden slander, for it is absolutely fitting 
that they themselves should fall into what they have dug rather than that the innocent should fall into it.?” And 
(it teaches us) that it behooves the one who is made aware of beneficial information | to pass it on accurately from 
the one who originated it, making sure to give the credit to him and not to oneself — for do you not see that, had 
Esther not delivered | the loyal counsel in Mordecai’s name, the deliverance would not have been fully realized?” 
And (it teaches us) that it behooves us to act charitably towards believers as well as unbelievers, giving due heed 
to the fact that the Pure One — Exalted be He! — acts beneficently to them all and His hand” is with them, as per 
the statement, The LorbD is good to all; and His tender mercies are over all His works (Ps 145:9).'° And (it teaches us) 
that, if the one good deed (of Mordecai) merits being recorded for the sake of the one who performed it, all the 
more so’! must God “record” in His own mind — to speak metaphorically — the good deeds of His pious servants 
and those who obey Him, as it says, and a book of remembrance was written before Him for those who fear the LoRD and 


who give thought to His name (Mal 3:16). 





8 “Religious obligations” — Arabic al-ta‘at, on this sense of which 
see Blau 2006: 410b-411a. 
4 “Finally, the statement ... neglect” — likewise Nahmias 2006: ad 
loc.: 73 NIN TVRAW TIE YD 19199 — TWIY TNON OT TWIN NNT 
(“and Esther undertook what Mordecai had commanded — i.e., (she 
performed) every commandment to which a woman is obligat- 
ed”), 
°° “clearly ... as” — Arabic wa-i‘tamada ‘ala annaha, on which see 
Dozy 1927: 2:169b. 
*6 “loyal counsel” — or, “act of loyalty” (nasitha). On this positive 
characterization of Mordecai’s behavior in revealing the plot, 
which is explicitly affirmed by Saadia further on, see Salmon ad 
loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 10r): 
Tp max> Tonos Sregi aigi atay pa c2TIN Tard oy api gndD 
nyina min Sesto Oep xo andni py axe 
(“Thus, when Mordecai became aware of the plot, this act of 
loyalty [nastha] towards the king was incumbent on him, seeing 
that he had become engaged in his household [jumlatihi; see Dozy 
1927: 1:219a] — as it also says of Daniel, he was comporting himself 
with integrity [Dan 6:4]”). 
°7 See Ps 7:16. 
°8 L.e., the reward for Mordecai’s loyal deed provided the impetus 
both for Haman’s downfall (see Esth 6:13) as well as for Morde- 
cai’s increasing political power and the consequent government 
backing of the Jews’ undertaking to destroy their enemies (see 
Esth 9:3-4). 
°° “hand” — here in the sense of “favor, grace, kindness” (see 
Blau 2006: 788b). 
100 See Saadia, Amanat (1995): iii, proem (p. 116): 
ayo axnads OxD Roo... 8851 mI RTH NwRdd OyRINSS IND 
pwyn 5a Sy pani dad’ 





(“His creation of all things [man being the goal; see ibid., iv, 
proem] was an act of pure goodness and grace on His behalf ... 
as the Scripture says, The LorD is good to all; and His tender mercies 
are over all His works [Ps 145:9]”). 
101 “all the more so” — Arabic bi-"l-hara (or bi-l-hariyy), on this 
sense of which see Blau 2006: 121b. 
10? See Saadia’s identical, albeit more detailed exposition of this 
last point in Amanat, v.1 (pp. 171-72; note also the similar word- 
ing): 
sRaposr prod Sy mevoosi mazondx mind bax Tax RIDTWy DA 
Tosey aa ty proxys ry mbdipa yxrty Aainaabre sty om 
mosepd pind or ap andy paw ‘nm awpy wy ox we 
ox > nwn xd ond noino man proxvds yy Sxpi aw awinds 
5 gmt ponds Sip in Osnoxds on ndagn xnda wi nndw 
ximvdt snd ppdanbs qweyn gig ToT ppnedet pxonde Fpr3 
pon mnbs yrinbsy oyna x gre ovords andpi nds sinprv 
Ningaxon dani nn 55x 79 Aoxdy ann 595 win ana 
Non Annan n> is andes  xnnd>y vs dxnni nds ATR 
JOT naw RINT NPT NOT Nn Wa RsNopE wai xpdy vom 
NIONTDN OR IP TIAy Arn 7 axn2>R3 
(“We have also been informed that He keeps account of these 
good deeds and bad deeds for all of those who worship Him, and 
that to Him these are like things which among us are written 
down, as it says concerning the righteous, Then those who feared 
the LorD spoke with one another, and the LorD hearkened and heard, 
and a book of remembrance was written before Him for those who fear 
the LorpD and who give thought to His name [Mal 3:16]; and as it says 
concerning the unrighteous, Behold! — it is written before Me; I will 
not keep silent, but I will repay, etc. [Isa 65:6]. When, moreover, I 
pondered these metaphorical statements of the All-Wise, I came 
to understand the height of wisdom and skill by which they were 
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Ad 3:1-4 


(MSS 13, fols. 1r-2v; 7, r-v;1, fols. 609r-v; collated with BAIU III.B.75, recto; CUL T-S 8Cal, fol. 1r; 
CUL T-S NS 221.5, r-v; JTSL ENA 3488, fols. 11r-v; JTSL ENA 3601, fols. 14v-15r) 


| This pericope begins with the expression After these things so as to direct our attention to (God’s) well-known 
practice | of preparing the remedy before the affliction;! for just as He also prepares what is needed before the 
need for it is felt — as when He created light and nourishment before animal life — so too does He establish’ 
deliverance before the onset of distress. To mention some examples of this: before He — the Sublime in His splen- 
dor! — dispatched the famine upon the Patriarchs, He sent Joseph beforehand as an expression of compassion 
towards them, as per the statement, And He called a famine upon the land (Ps 105:16), and as Joseph said, And God 
sent me before you to preserve for you a remnant on the earth (Gen 45:7); and before the Amalekites plundered Ziklag 
and made off with its (women and children as) captives, the Egyptian man was left behind in order to point out 
(the Amalekites) to David, that (he and his men) might track them, as per (the Egyptian’s) statement to him, I am 
a young man of Egypt, a servant to an Amalekite, (etc.) (1 Sam 30:13); and before the tribes were divided | in the days 
of Rehoboam and Jeroboam, there was born Jehoiada who would go on to support the nation in their matters (of 
true worship), as per the statement, So Jehoiada waxed old and was full of days, and he died; he was one hundred and 
thirty years old (2 Chr 24:15) — for if you calculate backward you find that his birth had preceded the death of 
Solomon!” by six years; and before Nebuchadnezzar entered the Sanctuary in the time of Jehoiachin, there was 
born Darius the Mede who would bring (Nebuchadnezzar’s) dynasty to an end and support Israel in their matters 
(of worship), as it says, So Darius the Mede received the kingdom at about the age of sixty-two (Dan 6:1), and [...]°° to 
us in [...]'°” for if we trace (his age) backward we find that it comes out at the time that we have described.1° In 





expressed, for inasmuch as we, as a collective body of created 
beings, find that, as part of the ability that the All-Wise has in- 
stilled within us, we are able to employ phonemes by which we 
can verbally express ourselves, and that for each phoneme we 
can produce a written symbol with a definite meaning by which 
we can then preserve those records and events of ours that we 
consider it necessary to know, all the more so must there exist in 
His Divine Wisdom that which preserves for us (the knowledge) 
of all our deeds without the need of a book or written record. 
He describes this metaphorically in Scripture, however, since 
His ‘committing’ (of deeds to a written record) is easier for us 
to understand”). 
1 This comment is informed, no doubt, by the identical expla- 
nation ad loc. of the amora Rabba’, following the adage of Résh 
Laqish, in b. Mégilld 13b: 
NWT TN WTP RWW TAR RIV WN OND INR ONT O 72778 INK 
nON DRI? MR MD RIN TMI WPT PR wd WP WONT 1999 ARIDT 
DMN 719 T2371 Yew NDTIS WONIW TIN ANIDT On NID 7D OX 
(the “remedy” in this instance being Esther’s election as queen 
as well as the recording of Mordecai’s good deed, and the “afflic- 
tion” being the elevation of Haman and his ensuing exercise of 
power to destroy the Jews). Notably, the significance of this prin- 
ciple in providing a theological “grid” by which to understand 
the Esther narrative was such that the same essential rabbinic 
(i.e., Hebrew) adage was quoted and endorsed in the commentar- 
ies on Esther (both ad 2:21-23) by Yefet and Salmon (the latter 
of whom, like Saadia below, also presents the example of Joseph, 
citing the same two passages, and in almost verbatim wording; 
see Yefet 2008, 210-212 and n. 262). See also Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 
xwiw — "nD0> ARID MAPA OIpPAW INR” 25/7 aPNITT Wat 
DITVA MAT DOA ANI , ANON AK VINWAR 
(“Our sages explained (After these things [Esth 3:1] as meaning), 
‘After the Holy One, blessed be He, prepared the cure in advance 
of the affliction’ — i.e., Anasuerus had already married Esther 
and the (loyal) report of Mordecai had already been written in 
the (royal record) book”); and, albeit ad 4:14, Tanhum 2010: ad 
loc.: 





toi ‘yn nd55x 320 RN Ps Ody Tao DT gto ny> ox ptr im 
Sxixde xp xoo Ayoddsy natn ofind xprainonand xds Tondo 
mond asian otpn >’r 
(“And who knows whether for such a time as this, etc. — i.e., ‘Who 
knows whether God — the Exalted! — has not occasioned your 
rise to royalty but that you might be the antidote for such a poi- 
sonous bite as this!’ — just as the sages ¥”’t have said, ‘He prepares 
the cure before the affliction’”). 
104 Or, “fix,” on which contextually preferable sense of Arabic 
wa‘ada here, see Dozy 1927: 2:821b. 
15 Le., the civil-religious disunion that followed the death of 
Solomon, as clearly expressed by Saadia in his comment on Dan 
6:1, where he cites this same example to illustrate the exegetical 
“utility” (al-fa’ida) of an individual’s age, when explicitly men- 
tioned in Scripture (per Qafih 1981: 108 — following his comment 
cited in n. 108 below): 
gos on2>s pxo pay mw od yaaa yas Sypbs ToT 
may wow ANA 72 NM OM yaw pray pr xp Ik TINY 
madaa .xToos Pagndsx gin yn prods gIT TT sas D1plp ini. 
tai ne ,andw Ago tya o>dnbx Aron Sap pio no *x 
pio no nxoyx ds ign xa Artn Sap noynbds 
(“This is also the case with respect to Jehoiada the priest, for the 
age of no other priest but him is specified, as it says, Now Jehoiada 
waxed old and was full of days, and he died; he was one hundred and 
thirty years old at his death [2 Chr 24:15]; and when we trace back 
the years from this date-point, we come out six years before the 
onset of the disunion that followed the death of Solomon. Thus, 
the birth of the ‘corrector’ preceded the onset of what required 
correction by six years”). 
1 This ellipsis encompasses approximately two illegible words 
in the text. 
107 This ellipsis encompasses approximately two or three illegible 
words in the text. 
108 “and before Nebuchadnezzar ... described” — it would appear 
that at some point between writing this and his later comment 
on Dan 6:1 (see n. 105 above), Saadia changed his mind in favor of 
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the same way, therefore, before Haman was promoted or shown any preference,'” a written record was prepared 


concerning Mordecai’s good deed, which would become the impetus both for the deliverance of Mordecai and his 
people as well as for the foiling of Haman’s scheme. 

As to the statement, King Ahasuerus promoted Haman — there are two rival views that are equally unlikely:"° 
on the one hand, were we to say that Haman was promoted immediately following Esther’s entry to the king 
and Mordecai stood up to him directly (thereafter), it is unlikely that the statement and it came to pass when they 
had spoken to him day | after day would refer to a situation that had gone on for five or four years,'"! for it is not 
consistent with the behavior of common people’” to defer the reporting of such news’? (for so long). On the 
other hand, were we to say that Haman’s exaltation took place in the (king’s) twelfth or eleventh year,'" this 
too is unlikely, for how, after only a year, would he have been able to push to the forefront of such an august 
assembly?'» As we must therefore seek out an explanation distinct from these two unlikely ones, we would sug- 
gest the possibility that the king’s servants did in fact confer with Mordecai over a period of several years and 
held back from reporting his behavior due to their awareness of his standing with the queen; yet it may also be 
possible that (the news) was indeed brought to Haman in the year of his promotion, during which time he would 
have been initially more disposed to be gracious. Either one of these two explanations that we have proposed is 
a sound and reasonable explanation. 

Now, regarding the statement, And all the king’s servants who were in the king’s gate (bowed down and prostrated 
themselves [n-innwmi oy7>] before Haman), I must take some time to clearly explain the answers to the questions 
(which arise), the first of which, I would say, is: Why did Mordecai refrain from bowing down before Haman? Was 
he better than the patriarchs, some of whom bowed down to others? For among them the lowly (bowed down) 
to the exalted, as it says, And Joseph’s brethren came, and bowed down [x1nnw1] to him with their faces to the earth (Gen 
42:6); and it says, And the Cushite bowed down [;nnw1] unto Joab (2 Sam 18:21); and concerning Ahimaaz: And he bowed 
down [innws] before the king with his face to the earth (ibid., 18:28); and concerning Joab: And Joab fell to the ground on 
his face, (and prostrated himself [anmw1]) (ibid., 14:22); and so on. And among them the exalted (bowed down) to the 
exalted, as it says concerning Nathan | the prophet: And he came in before the king and bowed down [annw1] before the 
king with his face to the ground (1 Kgs 1:23); and concerning Abraham: and he ran to meet them (... and bowed down to 
the earth [snnw]) (Gen 18:2); and concerning Joshua: And Joshua fell on his face to the earth, and bowed down [annw1] 








the view that Darius the Mede was born in the same year that Ne-_ (“When (Belshazzar) was killed, Darius arose after him, as it is 


buchadnezzar plundered the Temple; thus (per Qafih 1981: 108): 
aaagn pd Apsods xp Aypox mano my qwoi ys var xno dw 
7x prods NITTI RD ... 750 tk oN pIDds yo [wrqTd Ro] 0 
qyitoyan nat Aron wrt a Fo arth parnds kon 7 gag 
"FPS DIN AN OW NLP TD OND PDT TNA 7D OTP DN 


(“The first thing that we must clarify in this pericope [i.e., 6:1-29] 
is the advantage (to be found) in its telling us how many years 
Darius had lived before he became king ... When we trace the 
years backward from the age (of sixty two), we find that the year 
of Darius’ birth was the same as the year of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
despoilment of the Temple in the time of Jehoiachin, concerning 
which it says, And he carried out from there all the treasures of the 
House of the LorD.... [2 Kgs 24:13]”). The possibility of scribal “ad- 
justment” accounting for the discrepancy is unlikely, seeing that 
in the present commentary (ad Esth 3:1ff.), this is cited at the end 
of a string of examples intended to illustrate “(God’s) well-known 
practice of preparing the remedy before the affliction” (‘adatahu 
-maifa annuhu[!] yusabbiqu °I-daw@ qabla ’l-adha), whereas his 
aforecited view ad Dan 6:1 is consistent with the chronology of 
the Babylonian-Persian kings expressed by him elsewhere in his 
commentary on Daniel — e.g., ad 9:1 (per Qafih 1981: 160-63): 
swewds Sop svo50 no Sep xo wrt ays oxp onp and 
0 pyIIN AoNd Ton qwrtNs1... smo Sap ARTO wT 
pio Aon ayewSa max 7x1 Aro pawn Arba tI one maxi 
NOD PIO PRAA IwsTINI Ton yw TP RD ry mda npr... 
won ainw nwa ... baa Ton Sy ati Ton pon RB SNP 


said, In that night Belshazzar was slain ... and Darius the Mede received 
the kingdom [Dan 5:30-6:1a] ... Nebuchadnezzar reigned 45 years, 
his son Evil Merodach 23 years, and his grandson Belshazzar 
three years ... and at the time of Jechoniah’s exile eight years 
had already passed of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign, as it says, In the 
eighth year of his reign, Jehoiachin the king of Judah went out to the 
king of Babylon [2 Kgs 24:12]”; thus: 70 [45 + 23 + 3] - 62 [Darius’ 
age at enthronement] = [year] 8 [of Nebuchadnezzar’s reign]). 
109 “Or shown any preference” — Arabic wa-yurfa‘a min gadrihi, on 
which see Blau 2006: 255b. 

"0 Arabic wa-tanaza‘ahu tab%dan, on which latter lexeme see my 
note thereto in the second apparatus of the edited text. 

111 So, since Esther went in to the king in his seventh year (2:16), 
whereas Haman’s lot casting and decree unfolded in the king’s 
twelfth year (3:7ff.). 

"2 As opposed to “the king’s servants,” on which see Saadia’s 
ensuing, more “reasonable” suggestions. 

3 Te., the reporting to Haman of Mordecai’s disobedience. 

™4 And thus the report of Mordecai’s behavior delivered without 
much deferment, as would be “consistent with human nature.” 
"5 The reference no doubt being the inner circle of seven “princ- 
es” mentioned in 1:14, of whom Haman was not then a part. 
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(Josh 5:14) — i.e., before the angel. Among them also the exalted (bowed down) to the lowly, as it says, And Moses 
went out to meet his father-in-law, and bowed down [;nnwi] (Exod 18:7); and also: And Israel bowed down [3nnwe] at the 
head of the bed (Gen 47:31) — i.e., before Joseph. Even believers bowed down to unbelievers, as it says concerning 
Abraham: and he bowed down [snnw1] to the people of the land, even to the children of Heth (ibid., 23:7); And (Abraham) 
bowed down [annw1] before the people of the land (ibid., 23:12);""° and concerning Jacob it says: And he bowed himself 
[annwes] to the ground seven times, until he came near (to his brother) (ibid., 33:3). Why, therefore, did (Mordecai) not 
follow this example and emulate his venerable predecessors? I would point out in response that bowing down is 
of only two kinds: either the bowing down of worship, which is to be undertaken before no one but God — as per 
the statement, bow down [s1nnw7] to the LorD in the beauty of holiness (Pss 29:2; 96:9; 1 Chr 16:29), and, Exalt ye the 
LorD your God and bow down [;1nnwi)] (at His footstool) (Ps 99:5, 9) — , or the bowing down of respect and exaltation, 
which is what we see men doing before each other, as we have described. This being so, and seeing that Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Nathan, and the others that we have described did indeed bow down to men in the manner of 
respect, it must be that Mordecai, by comparison, did not bow down to Haman for the reason that it was intended 
in the manner of worship.” 

It may then be asked: Was it truly among the customs of the people to set up for themselves a man whom 
they would worship? And we would respond by saying this: To the man of the best qualities among them they'® 
do indeed bow down and worship him, and call him by the name Khaqan'” — notwithstanding that they set up 





"6 This latter example is likewise cited by Ibn Ezra 2006b: ad loc. 
(see n. 121 below), and Nahmias 2006: ad loc. (see the following 
note). 
7 See Yefet 2008: 214-16 (trans.); 23*, lines 19-27 (text): 
pro y x5 Atxayds Sao vy no tion pn ix axinds rox 
ITI IND DD UPD ONTANDR pw oy 1k3: 1 TxD UPD ONIDNON 
wT 1s ond Sip? koa... Mange NIN TTSRD ... ToT pin 
mx 970 od5y1 tNayos Sa ty ab>x ad TOR Ty up 
o> xno ToT a> mi od pkOIN Tay mas ond anv ToT Oya xaK 
Day>s 71733" OFI8 TINO IX AI DRwen and nb 
(“(The king) commanded the gatekeepers to kneel down and 
prostrate themselves before him in the manner of worship, not 
merely in the manner of respect; for if it had been merely in the 
manner of respect, Mordecai would not have refrained from it 
... and so (the gatekeepers) undertook at first to scold him... yet 
he replied to them, ‘My religion prevents me from prostrating 
myself in the manner of worship before any save God’ He knew 
that, if he had done this, he would have appeared to them to be 
worshipping a man, and therefore it was forbidden to him, just 
as it was forbidden to Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah to appear 
to be worshipping the idol”); Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 
JT MNANWT AN ON... TTD JIT a ORT IP NANwT AyD 
vw PINT OY "2D? OTIIN INN : ND NPM 13 YINIIDT TT NP 
W OWDTN... NIV TITAN VI. TT ae nny AM Vax 
Ty MIN? po vPI TVNIND ANT Atay ARTNNwAY ANDIT 
DAN JD Ow Idd TD NIT IWR ond Pan °o STI “AT 
HINNW ry 
(“This ‘bowing down’ and ‘prostration’ was intended in the 
manner of worship ... for if it were intended as the prostration 
of respect, Mordecai would not have refrained from it, for is 
it not written, and Abraham bowed down to the people of the land 
[Gen 23:12] ... yet that prostration was in the manner of respect, 
whereas this (before Haman) was in the manner of worship ... and 
from a straightforward reading, the proof that this was intended 
as the prostration of worship follows from the statement, they 
told Haman, to see whether Mordecai’s words would stand; for he had 
told them that he was a Jew [v. 4] — i.e., that because (he was a Jew) 
he would not bow down (to Haman in worship)”). 
18 Te,, though ostensibly the Persians, per context, Saadia’s ref- 
erent here may better be construed as the people of the east in 
general (see the following note). 


1 This term, meaning “Supreme Ruler” or “Emperor” (Steingass 
2000: 440b, s.v. khaqan), though quite likely known to Saadia from 
(inter alia) the writings of Arabic-Islamic historians (see, e.g., 
al-Tabari 2005: 6:87, s.v.) with reference to various Turkic/Turco- 
phone (including the Khazarian), Mongol, and Chinese rulers (see 
Savvides 2000, and Boyle in EI’ s.v. “Khakan”), is in this instance 
probably intended with specific reference to the Turkic Khazars, 
as in his comment on parashat Térima (Exod 25:1-27:19): 

PRS no 1W13[59 Toa] om ApS no a1y55 Ton ba ena mast 


(“Just as every king of the Arabs is designated ‘Khalifa, so 
is every king of the Khazars designated ‘Khaq@n, ...”; Har- 
kavy 1897: 244). This title is also attested (albeit spelled ya> 
[Kagan]) in a tenth-century Hebrew letter of Khazarian prov- 
enance to Hasdai ibn Shaprit — in which, like Saadia in fol- 
lowing, the writer makes explicit reference to the succes- 
sive transmission of the title (see Golb and Pritsak 1982: 112: 
OVA IY PAD PNR Iapw oVDIwT niaw 1x73 (“the judges who have 
arisen after (the first Kagan) have likewise been called Kagan 
down to the present time”]; on the intended use of o°ubiw here 
in the biblical sense, see Shapira 2005: 507; for medieval Perso- 
Arabic references to this title among the Khazars, see Kalinina 
2005: 256). The idea of the Khaqan/Kagan actually receiving 
worship, however, is unusual — though in this respect see the 
following statement — again concerning the (supposedly Juda- 
ized!) Khazars — from an anonymous Byzantine Karaite Esther 
commentary (actually, a compilation; see Yefet 2008: 133-34) on 
this same passage (MS NLR Yevr. II 78, fol. 16r): 
RWYW 79> oN ‘ANwA) OID DD... MIAN yom PInnwA 
TPIT PIND °D 1I7ITD IPR... 97 PTV 11 “3D Sonny yt 9121 
WR OTD LTD 
(“This prostration of Haman was divine worship ... as it is written, 
(they) would bow down and prostrate themselves before Haman — just 
as Nebuchadnezzar did before Daniel, as it is written, (Then the 
king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face and worshipped Daniel, and 
commanded that they should offer unto him) an offering and sweet 
odors, etc. [Dan 2:46] .... In this time of ours, moreover, we have 
seen in the land of Turkey that the Khazars worship a man”). See 
also the identification of the title Khaqan/Kagan with the idea 
of “sacredness/holiness” in a mid-eighth century Turkish (spe- 
cifically, Uygur-Buddist) inscription (per Clauson 1972: 611a, s.v. 
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another one (in his place) as time goes on. It has also been said that in the Maghreb is a region whose people have 
been worshipping Abba? ‘Afir’”° and his progeny over the course of time. The situation concerning Haman may 


thus have transpired in much the same fashion. 


It may also be asked: Is there any compelling indication in this pericope itself that the bowing down to Haman 
was intended in the manner of worship? Again I would offer my response and say that Scripture’s statement to see 
whether Mordecai’s words would stand (v. 4) clearly indicates that the bowing down would cause him to forswear his 
faith — (i.e.,) per the (entire) statement, to see whether Mordecai’s words would stand, for he had told them that he was a 
Jew. Were (the bowing down) intended simply as an expression of honor or | respect, there would be no reason to 
say he was a Jew (ibid.) as his circumstantial basis (for the refusal).1”1 Also substantiating this view is the addition 
of the expression o°y75 here before o-innwn, for in Scripture we never find the roots y1> and nnw!” used together 
for the expressing of respect alone, as it otherwise says: and he bowed down [v1] on his knees before Elijah (2 Kgs 


1:13) — without additional use of the root nnw.!7 





“Dis. GGN”). With respect to the Persians in particular this title is 
regularly employed for Afrasiyab and his descendants (see ibid.). 
It should further be noted that Saadia’s reference to such 
worship being directed toward those individuals possessed of 
“the best qualities” (al-khayr) is consistent with Mazdean-Dualist 
and Manichaean religious thought, on which see, inter alios, Za- 
ehner 1956, and al-Shahrastani 1948: Il, 75 (on the beliefs of the 

Manichaeans): 
AaB Lage deg S By Aen paiell per ee gt bel em oye — yyill 
Wy pathy ly sypelly aully CDLally pol aled lle 


(“As regards the Divine Light — its substance is pleasing, distin- 
guished, noble, ... and attractive; its essence is good, honorable, 
intelligent, beneficial, and sublime; its active manifestations 
[fi‘luhu] are goodness, righteousness, usefulness, happiness, or- 
derliness, coherence, and concordance”), as well as the following 
comment from the commentary on Esther by Saadia’s younger, 
Karaite contemporary Yefet b. ‘Eli (per Wechsler 2008: 222-23 
[trans.], 25* [text]): 


jnnd Tiidbsy 7 Tae NAT .owy ops Toanont nai ad 
tx Oxyor m5 ads ps oe ons>R py py ToT ToT IT RT 
mvs awos yoow mea on TP 7X Ta DvD Amydy 7OM PRON 187 
piyda ahiooy anteay 


(“Regarding (Haman’s) statement, neither do they observe the king’s 
laws (3:8) — this refers to what the king had commanded concern- 
ing prostration before Haman, though (the reason for) it is not 
recorded — to wit, that some of the Persians believed that the 
Divine Light (al-nar) had certain active manifestations (af<al), 
and therefore, when they saw someone who was attractive and 
intelligent, they would opine that something of the Divine Light 
existed within him, and so they would deem fit to worship him 
in a special fashion”). 

1207.¢,, Alib. Abi Talib, Muhammad’s cousin and son-in-law, who 
was also known by the soubriquet Abi Turab (“Father of Dust”) 
here represented by the Aramaic calque (apparently unique in 
the extant literature) 1°Dy XIX (my thanks to Ehud Krinis [Ben- 
Gurion University of the Negev] and Omar Ali de Unzaga [Insti- 
tute for Ismaili Studies, London] for pointing out this connec- 
tion). Those whom Saadia here claims to have heard (or read) 
“have been worshipping Abba? ‘Afir and his progeny” are almost 
certainly to be identified with the Shi‘I Ghulat (“Exaggerators/ 
Extremists”) — whether as a general category or in reference to 
a specific group, such as the Nusayriyya — whose devotion to 
Ali and the hereditary Imamate extended to virtual deification 
in consequence of their belief in the imparting to Ali and his 
imamate progeny of the “divine light” (nar ilahi) (see Hodgson 
in Ef’ s.v. “Ghulat”; and Friedlaender 1907/08: index, s.vv. “Ali b. 





Abi Talib, divinity of”; “Gulat and Guluww”; and “Imams, divin- 
ity of”). 
"1 See Ibn Ezra 2006b: ad loc.: 
xD 79 Dy box ne NE OTT Aw NINA Tt one pans 
nna TINNwh IPaK OSX 1x1 TT °D oT 1? mInnwA 
(“for he had told them (that he was a Jew) — this is the proof that 
there was an idolatrous image on Haman’s clothing, because of 
which Mordecai did not bown down to him — for, indeed, we see 
that our father Abraham bowed down (in respect) to the sons of 
Heth [see Gen 23:7]”); and the comment of Nahmias cited in n. 
117 above. 
2 “Roots y19 and nnw” — In the text Saadia in fact employs 
the corresponding verbal noun (ism al-fi; see Dotan 1997: 
1:175) of each lexeme — i.e., (!)"RY"D and AXINAWT. As again 
in the following clause, I have rendered the latter in my trans- 
lation by the root nnw — rather than the root m1n of modern 
consensus — since such was how Saadia (as the medieval gram- 
marians ubiquitously) understood it (see Dotan 1997: II, 579: 
inn wane nanw dipn sadxynas mmx xix [“If you want to 
produce the hitpa‘el you say nany?, waAW?, Inpw? ...”]). 
123 See Saadia’s comment on Dan 2:46, 729 9x77 71 TIDIN-VY 9D) 
(Qafih 1981: 57): 
NTn TN mwatads pya vs Sp and etna qoands ang Ip 
18 ONpD .AIA TITIAN panns ToT pand etayn ia Tipds 
wats Apo xox Sipip tapndx cya pa Dapnon Rox myqDbK 
So xan 757 Ik OYP AND NOX ND Pxi non Ton nndy tra 
x1 Spydx Tavnbei vb Ani yo xd my sda Od5x aad Moy 
.. Opt xo bad>x Ani yn 
(“Scripture offers no explicit comment on this prostration that 
Nebuchadnezzar proffered to Daniel, for it is permissible accord- 
ing to our religious law for one of us to prostrate himself before 
another as an expression of respect, though not worship, as is 
explained in (our) commentary on the Scroll (of Esther)”). It is 
this part of Saadia’s comment on Esth 3:2-4, moreover, to which 
Tanhum apparently refers in his own commentary ad loc. — viz. 
(per Wechsler 2010): 
Non IN mwatnabds pya va Sp and etna qoands ang Ip 
18 ONpD .AIA ITI panns ToT pnd etayn wa Tide 
wats Apo xox Sipip tapndx vn’ Daynon Rox myqDbK 
So xan 757 IX OYP AND NAXT ND Pxi non Ton nnody tea 
x1 Spydx Tavnbxi avnbs Ani po xd my sda Od5x aad mop 
. Opt xo Bad>x Ani yn 
(“As regards this statement the Interpreter has maintained what 
is asserted in several of the midrashot — namely, that this pros- 
tration was in worship of Haman, and it was for this reason that 
Mordecai refrained from it; and he has correspondingly averred 
that the root is employed only in the sense of worship. Now we 
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And it may also be asked: Could not Mordecai, in a situation of duress and fear for (his) life, have done (what 
was required) even though it was forbidden (by his creed)? In response we would say that in connection with the 
following three sins his duress!” will be of no avail to a believer’”® in avoiding culpability — to wit, as expressed 
in our halakhic literature:'”” “There is nothing that takes precedence over the saving of life except idolatry, for- 
nication,!”8 and murder” (b. Kétubbot 19a). And when we carefully examine Scripture we find that what it has to 
say indeed substantiates this halakhic dictum. Regarding “idolatry” — with respect to Hananiah, Mishael, and 
Azariah it says, But even if (He does) not (deliver us), let it be known to you, O king, (that we will not worship your gods, etc.) 
(Dan 3:18).’”? Regarding “murder” — Saul’s soldiers were willing to give their lives to avoid it, as it says, And the 
king said to the guards who stood about him, (‘Turn and slay the priests of the LorD... ’ But the king’s servants were unwill- 
ing, etc.) (1 Sam 22:17). And regarding “fornication” — (Scripture) equates it, in essence, with murder, as per the 
statement of Moses, (But if in the field the man finds the girl who is betrothed, and the man takes hold of her and lies with 
her, then the man only who lay with her shall die ...) for just as when a man rises against his neighbor and murders him, so is 
this matter (Deut 22:25-26). If, however, it should be asked: “Is there any compelling indication in Scripture that, 
if unbelievers intend by the sinful action only their own material benefit and not the forswearing of our creed, 
it is still obligatory that we should submit ourselves to death?”!*° we would reply that, in fact, when Abraham 
and Isaac were afraid of being killed, they concealed that they were married — knowing full well that the sin (of 
fornication with their wives) might take place — and the motive was not the forswearing of their faith, but only 
material benefit; thus Abraham said, and they will kill me for my wife’s sake (Gen 20:11); and Isaac said, Lest I die on 
her account (ibid., 26:9)!" 


Ad 3:7-15 


(MSS ix, fols. 2r-v; 12, fols. 3r-5r; collated with BAIU III.B.75, verso; CUL T-S 8Cal1, fols. 1v-3v; 
CUL T-S Misc.6.159, 1r-v; CUL T-S Misc.7.47, fols. 1r-v) 


| Implicit in the statement Iwy-or3w win? wins oi Di”, from day to day and from month to month, (the) twelfth 
is the notion,’ win by Yb, and it fell on (the twelfth) month — for such is, by necessity, the proper sense of the 








admit that, with respect to the derash approach — (the applica- 
tion of) which is (in this instance) well-known —, this view and 
the like are possible; yet as to (the Interpreter’s) claim that this is 
borne out by the plain meaning of the words, he is incorrect, not 
only with respect to the words themselves as he claims, but also 
with respect to the overall import and rational assessment ...”). 

This lexical argument vis-a-vis the combined use of O%715 
and axinnmw, along with the following example of Hananiah, 
Mishael, and Azariah, is likewise given by Salmon, Esther (MS 
NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 10v): 


opa mdxd xbox non rs nx (amnnwde po apabs niga Rnd 
38 pond tion poo ye aTan Pino’ x> .apqon mnnwi wa ’"p 
man Sewn min qoxS x2 Toes sax ()9xdd1 oxi ToT 
ooyd rio od) “ITN TWN 
(“Since the bowing down (n¥°1D) was accompanied by prostra- 
tion (S°InMNw7), it was not permissible that it should be done 
before anyone save God alone, as per the saying, O come, let us 
prostrate ourselves ("1NMW3) and bow down (7YI93) (Ps 95:6). Mor- 
decai would thus have deemed it impermissible for him to bow 
down and prostrate himself before Haman, since this would have 
been a sin, and so he disobeyed the command of the king — just 
as Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah disobeyed the command of 
Nebuchadnezzar and did not prostrate themselves before the 
idol”). See also idem: ad 3:4 (ibid., 111): 
2a TID gas OND mop poe Nd TaN SP pA mind adip1 
ovond pan 2 nnn etna Any) tiods oxrn canta 
(“The statement in order to see whether (Mordecai’s words) would 
stand firm implies that, when they reproached him, he replied, (as 
it were), ‘I am a Jew, and in my religion the worship of a material 


representation is forbidden’ This underlies the statement, for he 
had told them (that he was a Jew)”). 

™4 Arabic taqiyya, on this sense of which see Piamenta 1990-91: 
2:530b. Alternatively, Saadia may intend the term here in the 
sense of “prudent dissimulation,” reflecting the specific termi- 
nology and conception of this practice in Imami Shi‘ism (see 
Kohlberg 1975). This latter construal, however, would be awk- 
ward, since (1) it breaks the parallelism with the following phrase 
(i.e., “fear for (his) life”), and (2) Saadia makes clear that this was 
not an occasion for dissimulation. 

2% Or, “his dissimulation” (Arabic tagiyyatuhu), on which see the 
previous note. 

2% 1 iterally, “servant (of God)” (‘abd; see Blau 2006: 421a). 

127 “halakhic literature” — Arabic al-athar, on which see Blau 
2006: 2a-b. 

%%8 “fornication” — so, rather than the more restrictive “incest” 
(as often understood ad loc.), per Saadia’s following comment. 
9 This example is also cited as a parallel to Mordecai’s refusal 
by Yefet b. Eli (see n. 117 above). 

30 On this same topic, see the initial part of Saadia’s comment 
ad 2:16-20 above. 

131 The folio ends here — on quite a note of suspense, to be sure, 
seeing that Saadia’s comment, as far as it goes, would seem to 
be permitting the knowing commission (or abetting) of fornica- 
tion when the underlying pressure to do so does not involve the 
forswearing of faith. 

132 “The notion” — Arabic idmdr, on this sense of which see Hava 
1982: 421a. 
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expression. When, for example, (Scripture) says niviia 1°B%, So they cast lots Jonah 1:7), it follows this up with 
the explicit statement, 21:7 2b, and the lot fell (on Jonah). Indeed, among those (passages) that contain similarly 
(implicit) meanings is the elliptical statement, 72121 yaw ym, but the city of Susa was perplexed (3:15),'* for by it 
(Scripture) intends only the Jews who were in Susa. 

As to why Haman cast lots — we would say that this was consistent with the custom of the infidel Gentiles 
who practice divination by means of astrology, scaring away birds,'** casting lots, examining livers, examining 
shoulder blades, and other such practices, as it says, For the king of Babylon stands at the parting of the way, at the 
head of the two ways, (to use divination; he shakes the arrows to and fro, he consults the teraphim, he looks in the liver) (Ezek 
21:26); and as it says even before that (time), So the elders of Moab and the elders of Midian departed with the instrument 
of divination’*? in their hand, etc. (Num 22:7). In similar fashion Haman would have determined that it was on the 
solar month’ of Adar that he would annihilate them. Consistent with our supposition that he determined this 
month by means of divination,'*’ we find that there are in fact many considerations that support (this view). On 
the one hand, with respect to divination among the people in general, the end-point of anything is considered 
unpropitious, and towards such they are averse, and for this reason the pious among them do not commence any 
matter of consequence either at the end of the month or at the end of the year. It is possible, therefore, that (this 
consideration) incited (Haman’s) desire to destroy (the Jews) at the end of the year.'** 

On the other hand, with respect to divination among the more refined class of those within the general popu- 
lace who were specifically trained in the art, certain meaning would be assigned to the name and form of every 
sign in the zodiac. It is therefore quite possible that he settled by divination on the sign of Pisces (in the hope) 
that he might ensnare them at the time when the Sun completes (its ecliptic), just as one ensnares | a fish — that 
is to say, the stars in this constellation appear to the eye as a fish'*° — as is well known — and other dim stars as 
a reed containing twine in the hand of a standing man with which he intends to catch them.“? 

In addition to all (the aforesaid), with respect to divination from the specific perspective of the individual, 
one would carefully consider past events and on which month, year, or day had befallen him what he was grieved 
over having borne as well as what may have happened to him that he despised as having been unfavorable to him. 
It is therefore quite reasonable’” in this instance that Haman would have examined (all) the months of the year, 





33 Thus showing the tendency of the writer of Esther to employ 
ellipses. 
134 So as to make auguries from their resulting flight patterns. On 
this sense of zajr al-ta’ir see Corriente 1997: 226b. 
*85 On this construal of oD? (usually construed here as “fees for 
divination”), see Koehler et al. 1994-2000: 3:1116a. 
136 This reference to the Persian months as solar — the earli- 
est such statement in a Jewish commentary on Esther — is yet 
another clear indication of Saadia’s broad erudition, insofar as 
the pre-Islamic Sasanids (224-651 c.E.), following the Zoroastri- 
ans, did indeed employ a purely solar calendar. It is now known, 
however, that the Achaemenians (encompassing Xerxes reign), 
as also the Macedonian and Parthian rulers of Persia after them, 
employed a lunisolar system (see Bickerman 1983: 778-91). For 
additional references to the Persian months as solar in Jewish 
exegetical literature on Esther, see MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. I 1755 
(an anonymous Karaite abridgement [see Wechsler 2001: 129]), 
fol. 61v, in which the phrase many days, even a hundred and eighty 
days in Esth 1:4 is explained as “six solar months” (sitta shuhir 
shamsiyya); and the comment ad 2:16 of Tanhiim b. Joseph ha- 
Yerushalmi (per MS BLO Poc. 320, fol. 218v): 
nov) Fone anwedd prox sry ATinwnbs gnoNds 7k OT NIT 
"ye TI CIDR Tinw NNOR. Aaya cn ToIm Ausnay 
ynn Ponw ontiy x7395 pds 8 Fawn psd DiRenoe 
Mrnpox anwexds oy gnpys 
(“This indicates that the names of the months which are now 
current among us are Persian, not Hebrew, and they have likewise 
been best known by their Persian names among (our) chronolo- 
gists and historians (from the time of Persian dominion) until 





now, though among the Persians (the months) are solar, whereas 
we reckon them as lunar”). 
137 See Yahya ad loc. (MS BL Or. 2351, fol. 119v): 

posivdst Aaamdxa qaNy oy on pn ora ovdswo9r 
(“‘Haman was an adept astrologer’ [Pirgé R. ’El., $50] — that is to 
say, he was learned in the art of divination by instruments [see 
Dozy 1927: 1:276b, lines 1-2] and by stars”). 
138 T_e., the unpropitiousness of the event, being at the end of the 
year, would have been anticipated by Haman (quite self-serving- 
ly, of course) to resolve itself against the Jews as the target of the 
destruction, rather than against him as the initiator of it. 
139 “certain meaning would be assigned to” — Arabic yata’awwalu 
li-, on which form (and sense) see Blau 2006: 25a, and Dozy 1927: 
1:44b. The idea here is that certain meanings relevant to the 
issue at hand would be inferred from the name and form of each 
particular zodiac constellation. 
“4° The Arabic-Islamic tradition recognizing one fish rather than 
two in this constellation (see Hartner and Kunitzsch in EI’ s.v. 
“al-Buriidj,” 84a-b). 
1 “And other ... them” — referring, it would seem, to the stars 
constituting the stream of water in Aquarius, the eleventh con- 
stellation — a stream that ends at the mouth of the Fish (i.e., 
Pisces; see the previous note), and so justifying the alternative 
description of this stream as a fishing “string” (qasab) or “twine” 
(khayt) (see the depiction of Aquarius in the planispheric map 
dated 818 CE apud Savage-Smith 1992: 17). 
“2 “Tt is ... quite reasonable” — Arabic fa-yastaqimu, on this sense 
of which cf. Blau 2006: 574b. 
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though he would not have found any month (that was unfavorable to Israel) had he not in fact learned from the 
historical annals of the children of Israel that on each (month) an event of honor and distinction had befallen 
them — most of these being victory over (their) enemies — with the exception of Adar. Indeed, not only did he 
find, according to their Scriptures, that nothing particularly joyful had then befallen them, but he also found that 
there had occurred to them an especially grievous and disturbing event on (that month), and for this reason he 
selected it. To explain what we have said in specific detail:!*3 In the month of Nisan God redeemed them from the 
hand of Pharaoh, whom He submerged and arrested’ in the Sea of Reeds. In Iyyar He granted them victory over 
Amalek, as it says, And Joshua overwhelmed Amalek, etc. (Exod 17:13) — the proof that this was in lyyar being deduced 
from the statement, (and Amalek came) and fought with Israel at Rephidim (ibid., 17:8), since it was at the beginning 
of Sivan that they departed from Rephidim, as it says, In the third month, after the children of Israel (had gone forth) 
... when they set out from Rephidim, and had come to the wilderness of Sinai (ibid., 19:1-2). In Sivan they defeated Zerah 
the Cushite in the time of Asa, as it says at the beginning of that pericope, Now Zerah the Cushite came out against 
them, etc. (2 Chr 14:8), and then towards the end of it, So they gathered themselves together at Jerusalem in the third 
month, in the fifteenth year of Asa’s reign, and they sacrificed to the LorD from the spoil they had brought (ibid., 15:10-11). 
In Tammuz they defeated Adoni-zedek, Hoham, Piram, Japhia, and Debir — the five kings — in the time of Joshua, 
as it says, And it came to pass, as they fled from before Israel .... Then Joshua spoke to the LorD, etc. josh 10:11-12), and 
then it says towards the end of that pericope, And the sun stopped in the middle of the sky (ibid., 10:13) — and in this 
particular latitudinal zone" the sun is in the middle of the sky | in the month of Tammuz." In Av they defeated 
the king of Arad in the time of Moses, as it is written, Then Aaron the priest went up to Mount Hor (at the command 
of the LorD, and died there... in the fifth month, on the first day of the month) ... And the Canaanite, the king of Arad, heard 
(Num 33:38-40); and as it says, (When the Canaanite, the king of Arad, heard... he fought against Israel ... ) So Israel made 
a vow to the LorD... And the Lorp hearkened to the voice of Israel (ibid., 21:1-3). In Elul they defeated Midian, Amalek, 
and the sons of the east (Judg 6:3, 33) in the time of Gideon, as it says, And they encamped against them and destroyed 
the produce of the earth (... and left no sustenance in Israel) (ibid., 6:4) — at a time when the produce of the land of Syro- 
Palestine had grown scarce — and again, Now Zebah and Zalmunna were in Karkor (... and Gideon went up ... and routed 
all the host) (ibid., 8:10-12). In Tishri their kingdom was revitalized by the consecration of the Sanctuary in the 
time of Solomon, as it says, Then Solomon assembled the elders of Israel .... And all the men of Israel assembled themselves 
.. (in the month Ethanim,) which is the seventh month (1 Kgs 8:1-2). In Marheshvan the rebuilding of the Temple was 
completed, as it is written, And in the eleventh year, (in the month Bul, which is the eight month, the House was finished) 
(ibid., 6:38). In Kislev and Tevet they defeated Sihon and Og, the kings of the Amorites, since (Scripture) relates 
that Moses reiterated to them his prescription of the Law in the month of Shevet, which was just after they had 
defeated these two kings, as it is written, And it came to pass in the fortieth year, in the eleventh month, on the first day 
of the month... after he had smitten Sihon the king of the Amorites (... and Og) (Deut 1:3-4). And in this same month — i.e., 
Shevet — their nation was also revitalized by that reiteration of their laws, as per Moses’ exhortation to them, | 








43 In following Saadia presents a “rationally” re-worked (as in- 
troduced) version (what he would probably have considered an 
explication rather than an innovation, on which see my discussion 
on pp. 240-43 above) of the early rabbinic tradition concerning 
Haman’s examination of each month/sign of the zodiac (see, e.g., 
Esth Rab. vii.11 and Tg. Esth I ad 3:7; for a comparison and discus- 
sion of all the early sources of this tradition, see Grossfeld 1983: 
119-25). 
™4 Arabic wa-qawwamahu, on which see Dozy 1927: 2:423b. 
“5 “Vatitudinal zone” — Arabic aglim, on which see n. 2 above. 
M6 “and in this ... Tammuz” — Saadia is here referring to the time 
of the northern (i.e., June or “summer”) solstice, and thus the 
expression 0°2¥7 °¥f in Josh 10:13 as denoting the zenith (from 
the perspective of an observer in Israel) of the sun’s declination. 
See also the following excerpt from Saadia’s commentary on Gen 
1:14-19 (per Zucker 1984: 40-41): 
TPT TO RmM| pre max (n> ayo onde neerdea pre nosnbdei 
Mp2 TOT IND RAIN Ty MM wwe om pp". pwr) pods 
31 ow 59 pd qian Oxp mxd prwnde jo Tinn>e Topds 


Sapi> par de ... Aypawnbde fonds 25x osids ppy> and of) 
%y TIA ND... TOT 7 TM! NAD Rox onbR pee awde7 DION oN 
TPVRTA AVY TIA nan naipn oF °S onw>x 
(“The third (fundamental goal of this pericope) is that we might 
believe the miracles that He will eventually describe to us, such 
as the standing still of two luminaries for Joshua, as it is said, 
So the sun stood still and the moon stopped [Josh 10:13] — which in 
fact refers specifically to the celestial orbit proceeding from the 
east, since it says (just before this), and he said in the sight of all 
Israel, etc. [ibid., 10:12], and only the (celestial orbit) proceed- 
ing from the east is visible to the human eye .... And the fourth 
(fundamental goal) is that we might accept the commands and 
laws that have been enjoined upon us in connection with (these 
luminaries), among them being ... that on the solstice of Tam- 
muz we are to say over the sun the blessing: ‘Blessed is He who 
made the Universe’ [see also Saadia’s Siddir apud Zucker 1984: 
236 n. 150]”). 
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Today you have become the people of the LorD your God (ibid., 27:9). Thus, [...]4” the words one(?) would say, for Haman 
according to this [...]'*° possibility. And so the only month that remained to them in which they had had no kind 
of conquest or victory was Adar — all the more so in that Moses b. Amram, their Prophet,’”’ died in the month of 
Adar! Indeed, as I have (previously) explained, his death occurred on the sixth day of that month, since the people 
remained in the steppe country of Moab mourning over him for thirty days, as it says, So the children of Israel wept 
for Moses in the plains of Moab thirty days (ibid., 34:8) — three days after which they then crossed the Jordan, per 
Joshua’s announcement to them, for in three more days (you are to pass over this Jordan) (Josh 1:11), and they crossed 
over on the tenth of Nisan, as it is written, And the people came up from the Jordan on the tenth day of the first month 
(ibid., 4:19); and so, if you count back thirty-three days you end up on the seventh of Adar.1°° 

Finally, with respect to the part of God Himself in divination — which is a consideration above and beyond 
everything else that we have mentioned — is that to which the masters'*! among the astronomers’”” themselves 
give careful attention with respect to the beginning of any activity, as well as the precise start of birthdays and 
alternation of the years — namely, the course*® of the sun: the first moment of (its appearing in) Aries to human 
perception and its position in its returning course at the precise moment of the activity’s inception. To this end 
they give careful attention to the coming into conjunction of the (latter) two upper planets’ — i.e., Saturn and 
Jupiter — over the course of approximately every twenty years, as well as to their precise movement from one 
triplicity* to another — that is to say, from the constellations of Fire to those of Earth, | and thence to (those) 
of Air, and thence to (those) of Water — every 238 years,'*° and in the same ones’*’ after 258 years, and so on. It 
may therefore be possible that Haman also had this consideration in mind, and so selected the constellation of 
Pisces because the forward movement (of Saturn and Jupiter) was towards the triplicity of Water’** and in that 
year the conjunction (of the two) was in the constellation of Pisces!’ — which view is augmented by the fact that 





47 This ellipsis, reflecting a tear in the text, encompasses ap- 
proximately five to seven words. 

M8 This ellipsis, reflecting a tear in the text, encompasses ap- 
proximately one to two words. 

49 “Their prophet” — literally, “the prophet/messenger to them” 
(al-rasil ilayhim; see Blau 2006: 248a). 

15° The mourning beginning the day after his death. 

151 Arabic al-a/ustadhin, on the plural form of which see Piamenta 
1990-91: 1:8a. 

152 Or, “astrologers” (al-munajjimim), there being no terminologi- 
cal distinction between the two (see Fahd in EI’ s.v. “Munadj- 
djim,” as well as the article of Ben-Shammai in this volume). — 
83 Arabic dukhial, on the sense of which see Piamenta 1990-91: 
1:146a. 

154 arabic al-kawkabayn al-‘ulwayn — which, drawn from Arabic-Is- 
lamic astronomy, reflects the conception that the orbits of these 
two planets — along with that of Mars — are “above” or “beyond” 
that of the sun (all three planets being designated al-kawakib al- 
‘ulwiyya), whereas “below” the sun in their orbits around the 
earth are the moon, Mercury, and Venus (al-kawakib al-sufliyya 
[“the lower planets”); see Kunitzsch in EI’ s.v. “al-Nudjiim,” 101b). 
85 Arabic muthallatha, designating each of the four intersecting 
triangular groupings (trigona/triquetra) of zodiacal signs/constel- 
lations, with each of which, as also noted by Saadia in follow- 
ing, was associated one of the four elements (see Hartner and 
Kunitzsch in El’ s.v. “al-Buriidj,” 84b-85a). 

56 T.e,, the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter about every twenty 
years occurs in the first, second, and third constellations of the 
same triplicity (muthallatha) four times over (i.e., twelve times in 
total), albeit slightly further along in the same constellation each 
time, before moving on to the next triplicity. This value of 238 
years (contra the more rounded value of 240 years as given, e.g., 
by al-Birtini 1934: 150-51 [§250]) agrees with — and is perhaps 
drawn from — that of the Jewish astrologer Masha’allah al-Basri 
(fl. ca. 750-800 c.E.) in his astrological history (Fi ?l-giranat wa-'l- 
adyan wa-’l-milal; see Kennedy and Pingree 1971: 3, 40 (fol. 215r, 


lines 4-5), where the precise interval between each conjunction 
of Saturn and Jupiter is given as nineteen years, ten months, and 
eleven days — hence the complete movement from one triplicity 
to another would be 238 years and 132 days). 
157 Te,, the same respective positions within each successive tri- 
plicity — or, perhaps, the reference is to the first conjunction 
position within each succesive triplicity (see our textual note ad 
loc.) — which is to say, 238 years for the inclusive span of twelve 
Saturn-Jupiter conjunctions, plus about twenty years (see the 
previous note) to the thirteenth conjunction, which would be in 
the same position of its triplicity as was the first conjunction in 
the previous triplicity from which one started counting. From 
this it is clear that the alternatives “238 years or perhaps (wa- 
rubbama) 258 years” given by Saadia for the same astronomical 
span in his introduction to Daniel (Ben-Shammai 2004: 55 [text], 
72 [trans.], lines 16-17) do not reflect ambivalence in his calcula- 
tion, but rather the choice made between the two numbers by 
those whose use of such in astrology he there censures. For a 
summary overview of the Saturn-Jupiter conjunctions in modern 
astronomy, with a brief consideration of the medieval perspec- 
tive, see Etz 2000. 
88 Le,, the last of the four muthallathat, comprising the constella- 
tions of Cancer, Scorpius, and Pisces (see Hartner and Kunitzsch, 
ibid.). 
59 The view that the conjunction of Saturn and Jupiter played a 
role in Haman’s selection of Adar is cited (though not favored) 
by Ibn Ezra 2006b: ad loc. — though his explanation of its zodiacal 
relevance is different (and hence his specific utilization of Saadia 
in this instance doubtful) — i.e.: 

Sino qwy miw ximw ta bina opoyn en Naya TaN ONT 

OR TW? I) RITW 797 

(“Others maintain (that he selected Adar) on account of the con- 
junction of the Upper Luminaries in the constellation of Capri- 
corn, which is the twelfth from Aquarius, Israel’s constellation” 
[in view of which he selected the twelfth month/constellation 
from that in which the lot was cast]). 
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when we reckon backward from the planets’ present positions we find that it was indeed so. (This is) all the more 
(compelling) since in that year the process of lot casting (by Haman) came to a determination only after reaching 
the twelfth month — and especially since Pisces was in the ascendant that year, and to them'® the twelfth sign 
of the zodiac represented the house of the Enemies.'*' And perhaps there was even some testimonial significance 
to the sun,’ or testimonial significance may have been found in (volcanic) eruptions!® and (strange celestial) 
appearances or any other (unusual) occurrence that may have taken place when (the planets) moved into the 
constellation of Pisces, which'™ in their view would have all but obligated the destruction of (the Jewish) people. 

And so, whether Haman found support and confirmation (for his decree) from only one of these four consid- 
erations of inauspiciousness or else from all four together as mutually reinforcing, God — the Lofty and Exalted! — 
the Compassionate and the Gracious, showed Himself above all of it, reversing (Haman’s) divinations and changing 
his determination of auspiciousness, as per the statement, He captures the wise by their own craftiness (Job 5:13); for 
He preempted the (significance of) the conjunction (of Saturn and Jupiter), which to (the Persians) would have 
portended the annihilation (of their enemies), and by it! He annihilated (Haman) himself; and (on the) month 
that (Haman) had determined that (the Jews) would receive no aid, just as there had previously been none (on 
that month), God granted the Jews both aid and victory by the annihilation of (Haman) himself; and He turned 
the portent of the constellation of ill-fortune’® back upon (Haman) and applied (its) destructive'®’ outcome to the 
destruction’ of (Haman) himself. Indeed, this plantary exhibition!” was specifically prepared by God to serve as 
the basis for Haman choosing a far distant month — i.e., the twelfth month — rather | than one that was near, for 
then some of the (jewish) people may have been killed during the period intervening the time (of publication) 
of the decree entailing their destruction and the time (of publication) of the decree entailing the destruction of 
their enemies — who, in any event, were unaware of (Scripture’s) statement concerning their like: But they do not 
know the thoughts of the LorD, neither do they understand His counsel (Mic 4:12). 

As to the expression i3w? (3:8) — this is in place of w, having been intensified by (the addition of) niin and vav 
— it being improper to intensify it by vav alone like ia in the expression (Give ear) unto me, thou son (432) of Zippor 
(Num 23:18), for this particular word should not be (pronounced) iw>, but rather should be (pronounced) j2u?.1”° 
And so Haman set the field for (his) slander against the jewish) people, introducing and easing in the rest of 
the matter concerning them.’ Thus he says (they are) 1157, scattered — lest (the king) suppose that are situated 








16 T e,, the Persians/Zoroastrians (see the following note). 

161 Thus affirming the auspiciousness of this month, in this par- 
ticular year, as the one on which Haman’s enemies were to be 
destroyed. Though the word “Enemies” (a‘da’) is somewhat dif- 
ficult to read in the manuscript (i.e., CUL T-S 8Ca1, fol. 1v; MS 12 
being torn here), this identification in fact corresponds perfectly 
with the diachronic Zoroastrian conception of the twelfth house 
— viz., that of dushfarragan (“the unfortunate,” hence: “Enemies, 
Prison”; see MacKenzie 1964: 526; see also Saadia’s below refer- 
ence to Pisces as “the constellation of ill-fortune” [burj al-dayr]). 
Saadia’s recourse to astronomy/astrology is also attested in his 
commentary on Séfer yésird, with reference to which Goldstein 
observes that “he was the first prominent Rabbanite scholar in 
the Islamic world to engage in horoscopic theology, where the 
planetary positions are located in ‘houses’ with respect to the 
horizon” (2001: 40). 

16? For example, in exhibiting flares, participating in an eclipse, 
being an unusual color. 

163 Arabic thawran, on which see Dozy 1927: 1:167a. 

1647 e,, which additional “testimonial significance” (shahdda). 

165 Arabic bihd — i.e., by its portent (per the instrumental sense 
of this preposition in the next two clauses); or, simply, “on it.” 
166 Or, “harm” (al-dayr), on which see n. 161 above. 

167 Arabic al-mufanniya (see the following note). 

168 Arabic tafannihi (for tafannihi; see Piamenta 1990-91: 2:380b, 
and Blau 2006: §9x). 

169 Arabic al-ard al-durri; on the latter term — which is an emenda- 
tion on our part and may also be read al-darariyy — see Corriente 
1997: 176b, s.v. dry, ad fin. 


1” For the sake of euphony, apparently (see Chomsky 1952: n. 
566); though see, by contrast, Qimhi 1966: 179b: 

THR DY 49777: 779 F37 WDA aD NIWA ww? 7D Or TR? NT 
(“One may also, perhaps, say iw? and °°, with shéva’, on 
the analogy of 732 and 113, (which latter is also attested) 
with (the suffix) 12- in 13? [Esth 3:8]”; see also Chomsky 
1952: 300, 328-29); and see Ibn Ezra 2006a: ad loc. (simi- 
larly in Comm. B): yar oommRw you ya (“The 
nan of 43%? is prosthetic — and some say also the vav”); 
Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: WweIMsVIMN UA (“The nin and 
the vav in 11°? are prosthetic”); and, as an alternative to 
both the nin and the vav constituting “a proleptic pro- 
nominal suffix” (damir qabla ?l-dhikr), Tanhum 2010: ad loc.: 
qwan gdp In sao Snnds py is tTwnds pip pads ps dpi (“It is 
also said that the nin is in place of doubling/emphasis or in place 
of the geminate letter — as it is in 1379N-N? [Lam 3:22]”). 

171 This sentence is very similar in wording to (and hence quite 
likely underlies) that by which Salmon opens his own comment 
ad loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 12r): 

py xix mip .omby qonds 2op stun wn an AyRo mw xin 

qoobs sy omas dn Ins 
(“This (verse comprises) a detailed presentation of Haman’s slan- 
der against Israel, by which he led the heart of the king against 
them. The expression (There is) a certain people was intended to 
ease in the matter concerning them to the king”). 
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close together and as such might resist the king, and perhaps even undertake a coup.'” Then he says 7171, and 
stretched thin’? — lest (the king) speculate that they will incite cities and villages to revolt!” against him in that 
province (where they are present) — to which he adds the phrase o-~yz 772, among the peoples, by which he implies 
to (the king) that among the peoples they are shunned on account of their Sabbaths, their holy days, and all’” 
that which is proscribed by them.'”° And the phrase 7297 nit Ya, throughout all the king’s provinces is intended 
as a segue to his upcoming proposition that letters concerning (the Jews) be dispatched to every province — lest 
(the king) decide that dispatching (letters) to one province would be sufficient.!”” 

(Haman) then says ay-¥2a” niiw omnn, their laws are different from (those of) every people, so as to plant in the 
king’s mind (the idea) that since there is no people that likes them!” and that will therefore come to their aid, 
the king will certainly not be criticized for destroying them.’” Then he says orwy orx 7290 °nI-nNI, neither do they 
observe the king’s laws, thus (personally) inciting the king against them in that they do not accept what the king 
himself has commanded them;’® and had (the king) asked him to provide clear proof of what he had said, he 
would undoubtedly have given it by pointing to Mordecai — though"! not merely as an issue of personal enmity, 
but rather of the same sort as working on the Sabbath, eating leavened bread (on Passover), breaking a fast, and 
other things like these.’ As to his adding the statement an-379 miw-px 72771, it is not in the king’s interest to let them 
alone — this is intended to refer (the king) back to the affair which was mentioned previously — (to wit,) | that 
one had been expelled from his presence, even though she was a queen, because she did not submit to what the 
king had command her. How much more so, therefore, (some of the) general citizenry — and not only that, but 


dhimmis, and the most spurned, and those with whom all the people were at enmity!!* 
As to the statement inyau-nx q297 10", Then the king removed his signet-ring from (his hand and gave it to Haman) 
(3:10) — the idea here is that, when (Haman) had had written down all that he intended, he would seal it with 





172 “and perhaps ... coup” — so, construing fa-yukhrijiin wa- 
yatlubtin mulkahu as a hendiadys. This specific explanation is like- 
wise presented by Nahmias 2006: ad loc. (quite likely drawing from 
Saadia): *>¥ IT") OXIDpa Woy? :TaxXn Xow — apy (“(they are) 
scattered — ‘lest you should think, “They will stand up en masse 
and rebel against me”””). The contrary view, on the other hand, 
is suggested by Ibn Ezra in 2006b: ad loc. — viz., that their being 
scattered (71579) will facilitate their rebellion and inciting of others 
to undertake a coup: may n°0? 7D Pond per aN|N NNW Nays IN 

(“or (he may mean), because they are scattered they will bring 
distress to the king by inciting the peoples (to rebel)”). 

173 So, per Saadia’s following comment, rather than the usual ren- 
dering “dispersed” or “separated” (see Koehler et al. 1994-2000: 
3:962b). See also the following note. 

4 1.e., to dispel the supposition that, though “scattered” (11579), 
they may still be present in any given city or village in concen- 
trated “pockets.” 

1% Arabic s@ir, on this sense of which see Blau 2006: 283a. 

7 See Ibn Ezra 2006b: ad loc. (albeit ad 77D” rather than 
DpyT 7a): ypwnsipooxna Tiana Tn oyw' (“The sense of 
71D” is that they are separated (from the peoples) by their food 
and drink”). 

177 See Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 

SAN INW!N XD NPT bd? oPaND 7D — JNID% NIV 992 
(“throughout all the provinces of your kingdom — (this is said) with a 
view to (sending) letters to all the provinces, excepting none”). 
178 See Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 12r): 

saxtabs nd poossie omaed ann ond oo iso aw on 
(“niaw om°nt) — i.e., ‘There is no one that likes them because 
they are at odds with all the customs (of the peoples)’”). 
179 See Saadia’s comment on Dan 7:25 (Qafih 1981: 143): 
Sxpi tno nT ws DN OND RMD ARTINORN 710 7D NT NANT 
a. OP don niw orn ony 


(“As to the term nz — this refers to the laws of the Tora, as it 
says, At His right hand was a fiery law (n73) unto them [Deut 33:2]; 
and as their enemy said, and their laws (a77°N7)) are different from 
(those of) every people [Esth 38]”). On the view that this clause 
(431 minw omni) implies enmity toward the Jews, see Yefet 
2008: 222 (trans.); 25*, lines 18-19 (text): 
NTT) .om0 7) oAxdS PARP 8D OFX TP minw ont oxp on 
DmIy ONION TAP NOD ROK’ 
(“He then says, and their customs are different, showing that they 
are not in conformity with the nations in respect to their cus- 
toms, which is also why the people eschew them”). 
180 See Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 12r): 
05 mara as 11 pope xd Tonbs 0 pS Doan int nei ad 
mba od monn 
(“As to the statement (191) 72793 °N3-Nx}, — this means that they 
do not observe the laws of the king, and were he to issue a de- 
cree, they would neither obey it nor accept it”). 
181 Arabic wa-ghayra(hu) — see Blau 2006: 487b-88a, and Dozy 
1927: 2:234a. 
182 “Though it was ... these” — Saadia is here reminding the reader 
that, notwithstanding Haman’s accusation, Mordecai’s disobedi- 
ence in this instance was not motivated by personal dislike, but 
rather by the same religious obligation prohibiting work on the 
Sabbath, etc. (see his comment ad 3:2-4 above). 
183 “As to his adding ... enmity!” — see Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 
Oran AND PR Ton? — 75 ON WI OPR PINT ONT NN ION ANN 
ow 9 Joon nt anwy xow Taya moder nw ax In Dianx “nw 
aD Ta oy ad wow 
(“Having said, neither do they obey the king’s decrees — if this is 
truly the case (he adds), it is not equitable for the king to let them 
alone, for yesterday he executed Queen Vashti [though this is not 
clearly Nahmias’ view ad 1:19, cited in n. 38 above] because she 
did not obey the king’s decree, all the more so is it incumbent to 
execute such a contemptible people as this!”). 
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(the ring). Regarding, moreover, (the king’s) flippancy’®™ in saying 7} 73n3, the silver is given to you (3:11) — it quite 
astonishes us as to who could be worth more than the exchange price of ten-thousand talents’® of silver — or 
who would refuse such!’*° And regarding his flippancy in saying 77}>ya2 1a Niwy? ayn, and the people also, to do with 
them as seems good to you — from our perspective it is certain that Haman would not have laid before (the king) 
any slander’*’ (of the Jews) had (the king) not already been inclined to accept it.1** We might wonder, finally, in 
light of the fact that the killing was to take place’® in the twelfth month, what his reason was for dispatching the 
letters with the swift couriers. (In response) I would refer to the statement ortny nirm? (3:14): so that the enemies 
(of the Jews) might get themselves ready as well as that the (Jewish) people themselves might be disheartened’” 
and brought to the point of death by’! bitterness.'”” 


Introductory Excursus to chapter 4 
(MSS 12, fols. 5r-v; collated with CUL T-S 8Cal1, fol. 3v) 


| The first thing that we must draw out from the background’® of these verses is what justified this generation 
(of Jews in Esther’s time) being tormented with such a great torment — even though it was not in fact consum- 
mated. For my part, I would aver that | the cause of this was most likely one among several (suggested) possibili- 
ties. The first is that they ate of Ahasuerus’ food and drank of his wine;'”* yet this must be considered incorrect 
for two reasons: first, Scripture makes clear that (Ahasuerus) did not compel anyone to drink or eat, as it says, that 
they should do according to every man’s pleasure (1:8); and second, as it would logically follow from this view, if this 
was truly (the cause) then the chastisement would have been incurred only by the Jews of Susa, and none others. 

The second possibility is that they bowed down to Nebuchadnezzar’s idol which he set up in the plain of Dura, 
since none among us refused except for the three men;'* yet this too must be considered incorrect, for had all 
(the Jews) truly done this they would unquestionably have broken the Jewish creed — even had they been com- 
pelled and threatened by execution, as I have discussed above.'”® Moreover, had this truly been the case, it would 
logically follow that the chastisement should only have been incurred by the Jews who were in Babylon and its 
environs — how so, then, those who were in Eastern Persia?!'°” 








19 bbs 


184 Or (as also in the following sentence) “hastiness,” “impetuous- per Esth Rab. vii.20 [ad 3:10]; see also Ab. Gur., 29 [ad 3:10]). 


ness” (‘ajala). 
185 Arabic badra, a single one of which, according to Ibn Janah 
(fl. ca. one century after Saadia), is equivalent to 10,000 “Arab” 
mithgals (1968: col. 393, lines 25-27). Now, according to Goitein 
(1967-93: 1:359-60), one such mithqdl is equivalent to a Geniza- 
period dinar, the latter of which was estimated by Goitein (in 
1967) as being equivalent to 100 USD. To Saadia, therefore, 
as an early Geniza-period Jew, the total amount of Haman’s 
bribe would have been, at the least, equivalent to the 1967 value 
100,000,000 USD! 
186 Saadia’s point here, apparently, is that the king’s counter- 
intuitive declining of Haman’s enormous monetary offer (see the 
previous note) indicates his “flippancy” or “readiness” (‘ajala) to 
destroy the Jews (see also the following note). 
187 Arabic ‘ashwa, which Saadia renders 54 in Psalm 50:20b, and 
which Qafih (1966: 138) there explains as a “stumbling block or 
snare” (wpiam Siw>nn), whereas Blau (2006: 438b), citing that 
same passage, defines the term as “injustice, wrong, oppression.” 
188 Again, the point here would appear to be that the king’s “flip- 
pancy” or “readiness” to accede to Haman’s plan indicates that 
he was already predisposed against the Jews. In this respect Saa- 
dia is no doubt seeking to justify/affirm the consensual view of 
the early rabbinic sages (i.e., 7121) that “Ahasuerus hated Israel 
more than Haman the Wicked, for it has always been the custom 
for the buyer to give a down-payment to the seller, yet here it is 
in fact the seller who gives a down-payment!” 

(ow iot7 ody ow imi ywinjonn inp oxqw? nx xITw WITWUNN 

PD TN IIT NIT aI2 IDI pat yA npr; 


189 “was to take place” — so, for one or two illegible words in 
the text. 

1° Arabic li-yudhbala, on this sense of which see Dozy 1927: 
1:483b. 

11 “brought ... death” (wa-yamitin bi-) — or, “distracted by” (see 
Blau 2006: 674b), or, simply, “die in.” 

Tn MS 11 the commentary ends here, followed by Saadia’s Tafsir 
ad 4:1ff. An additional paragraph of commentary, however, is at- 
tested in MS CUL T-S 8Ca1, fol. 3v. On Saadia’s explanation of the 
swiftness with which Haman’s decree was issued, see Salmon ad 
loc. (MS NLR Yevr. II C 522, fol. 2r): 


NTPNOK WD PT TNNT OP 1D Seu np 78 ppddx yon aTp 
np Seaway cnn Ssaun paige pian ov gtx ptpnon 
pra pop par aop yin 
(“Haman the Cursed determined that Israel should be massacred ina 
single day and that their enemies should therefore be ready for this 
day, intimidating and terrifying Israel so that they might be (im- 
mobilized) in a state of grief, heartache, fear, anxiety, and dismay”). 
13 “From the background” — literally, “from beneath” (min tahti). 
1°4 On this reason and the second critique of such given here by Saa- 
dia, see b. Mégilla 12a and my discussion on pp. 242-43 above. 
195 See Dan 3. Of course, the central tenet of this view — on which 
see again b. Mégilld 12a (inter alia) — is, as pointed out by Saadia in 
following, drawn ex silentio. 
196 See his commentary ad 3:1-4 above. 
197 “Western Persia” — lit., “Khur(a)san and its environs,” on this 
translation of which see Bosworth in EI’ s.v. “Khurasan.” 
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It is the third view, consequently, which I consider the most likely — to wit, that the cause of their (affliction) 
was their assimilating to the people and their intermarrying with them,’” as it is in fact related in (the book of) 
Ezra that they did during the seventy-year Exile, as it says, For they have taken of daughters as wives for themselves 
and for their sons, and have mingled the holy seed with the peoples of the lands; and the hand of the princes and rulers has 
been first in this unfaithfulness (Ezra 9:2). Thus, because a portion (of the people) undertook this and the rest did 
not reprove them, they were tormented by this (decree of Haman), upon which they were humbled and repented 
— and in the course of which many (among the Gentiles) converted to Judaism.'” 


Ad 4:5-17 
(MSS 3x, fols. 1r-2v; 3, r-v; 7, fol. 2r) 


| The purport of the statement n3-n9 ny7, to know what this was, concerns the action itself?” — i.e., the manner 


by which he did it — , (whereas the statement) m3-n-by1, and why it was, concerns the matter that was troubling 
him. And so Mordecai answered her question concerning what this was by (mentioning) three things — (to wit:) 
the distress that overtook him personally, which is all that had happened to him (v. 7); the exchange of ten thousand 
talents of silver, which is the specific amount of silver*” (v. 7); and the transcript of the letter, which is the copy of 
the writ (v. 8). Yet he did not answer her concerning why this was because | [...]*°’ the month of Sivan, but rather 
he would set it at the end of the seventy days. Yet this statement of (Esther) invalidates what he?® prescribed 
since, had the matter truly been as he says, Esther would certainly already have went in to Ahasuerus within 67°" 
days after the event and so spoken with the king about her people, and therefore she would have had no need 
to risk her life. And should one suppose, moreover, that she became cognizant (of Haman’s decree) only after 67 
days, this supposition is (also) incorrect, for the record keepers would surely have reported any news to the king 
and queen on a daily basis. It is also improbable that Mordecai would have refrained from bestirring (Esther’s) 
knowledge (of the decree) for 67 days, as well as that he would first have informed her (of the decree) after such 





18 This same essential view — and thus the consequent identi- 
fication of the sackcloth, weeping, and ashes in v. 3 as accoutre- 
ments of repentance — is attested (most likely following Saadia) 
by Salmon ad 4:3 (for the text and trans. of which, see Wechsler 
2008: 240 n. 386). An excursus on this same question (i.e., why 
God allowed Haman’s decree) is likewise taken up by Yefet at 
the beginning of his own commentary on ch. 4 (Wechsler 2008: 
237-40 [trans.]; 30*-31* [text]), in which, notably, he considers 
and rejects not only the same two views as Saadia, but also a 
third, which he ambiguously describes as “those sins of the peo- 
ple of the Diaspora in which they have been incessantly engaged” 
(eat apoy on vTos Aosd>x Sn ast) — by which, I suspect, 
he is referring to the view adopted by Saadia and Salmon. Yefet’s 
own view — i.e., “what seems most reasonable to me” (73 177° 
°75x) — is that “when the people saw that the House of God was 
replete with sacrifices and its rebuilding begun, they forsook the 
state of mourning in which they had been occupied over their 
exile, the destruction of their homes, and the abolition of their 
sacrifices, and instead took up eating and drinking, which was 
an inappropriate reaction” 
(Agia) pw 777 pastpoRxs aay tpmdos ma is md: xnd cipds 
PRO OFT aNd OMI dy aTDdS 19 oY RD NO DIN 
Tox Sign 757 peor awn Sag dsx cp prSx1 OFAN). 
1° Here ends the folio in MS 13. The rest of the commentary until 
4:2 is otherwise extant — albeit lacunously and mainly the latter 
part — in MSS T-S Ar.1b.93 (unedited) and T-S Ar.27.76 (ed. and 
trans. by Ratzaby 1984: 1167, 1176). 
200 T.e,, Mordecai’s action of returning the raiment that Esther 
sent him in v. 4. 
201 “the specific amount of silver” — so for Hebrew 9922 nW15, fol- 
lowing Saadia’s translation of the phrase by Ar. a229 mw (“the 
specification of the amount”; 1962: 309). 


20? This ellipsis, reflecting a tear in the manuscript, encompasses 
from 13% to 16% lines of text (approximately 135-65 words). 

203 T.e,, ‘Anan b, David, the purported Karaite/Ananite heresiarch, 
who prescribed a seventy-day fast from Nisan 13 to Sivan 23, on 
which see the following two notes. 

204 So, reading 70 rather than » (= 40) — as also in the following 
two sentences — as given in the manuscripts, for which latter 
number I can find no meaningful reference point. In favor of the 
former reading, on the other hand, are the observations that (1) 
in certain scripts — especially the Oriental square script of the 
present fragment — the morphology of 10 and ” is indeed quite 
similar and hence easily confoundable by a scribe who is not 
paying careful attention to the logical content of the text he is 
copying; and (2) the number 67 accords perfectly with the view 
held by the Ananites — with which sect Saadia maintained an 
ongoing literary polemic and to the purported founder of whom 
(i.e., ‘Anan b. David) he explicitly refers later on in his comment 
on this pericope — that the communication of 4:4-16 took place 
on Sivan 20, and the three-day fast on Sivan 20-23 (and thus the 
empire-wide “fasting” of the Jews begun on Nisan 13, per 4:3, 
only ended after the additionally/specially enjoined three-day 
fast for the Jews of Susa on Sivan 23, per 8:9, hence supporting 
the Ananites’ adherence to a seventy-day fast from Nisan 13 to 
Sivan 23; see al-Qirgisani 1939-45 4:919-20 [§IX.15.5]); and (3) 
“67 days” in an identical context (i.e., describing and refuting the 
Ananite view) is explicitly attested in the commentary on Esther 
by Saadia’s younger contemporary Salmon b. Yeruham (see the 
following note). 
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a period.”° Rather, the most likely explanation, and what rational consideration corroborates, is that she com- 
municated with Mordecai on the first day of the event, which was the 13th day of Nisan, whereas the fast took 
place in uninterrupted fashion” on the 14th, 15th, and 16th.”” | 

How, moreover, are we to construe Mordecai’s admonition, Do not think to yourself, (etc.)? Did he really suppose 
that she was thinking that the jews’) enemies would assault her in the king’s own palace and put her to death? 
This is inconceivable! Rather, he was upbraiding her’ by saying, as it were, “Should you not ensure the safety 
of your own life as well? For do you really know for certain whether you will remain in the king’s palace even for 
another year, or is it not within the realm of possibility that you may be expelled from his palace and come under 
the same peril facing the rest of the jewish) people?” 

As to his saying, “for if you hold back, you and your father’s house will perish” (v. 14) — it is not that her kinfolk 
had committed any sin, but rather, we would say, (Mordecai) is referring to himself, and (his point is that) just 
as she would perish’ if she did not strive for her people, so too would he perish if he did not petition her to do 
so. This is comparable to the saying of the Patriarchs to Pharaoh, Let us go, please, for a three days’ journey into the 
wilderness, (and sacrifice to the LorD our God, lest He fall upon us with pestilence or the sword) (Exod 5:3) — i.e., “If we 
do not petition you for this, (He will fall upon us, etc.).””!° (Mordecai) then juxtaposes you shall perish with the 





205 “It is also ... period” — these represent two additional and, 


according to Saadia, equally improbable views — to wit, that 
Mordecai would have waited forty days (better: sixty-seven days; 
see the previous note) to rouse Esther to action vis-a-vis her al- 
ready existing knowledge of the decree, as well as that he should 
have waited for such a period to make her first aware of it (on 
the assumption, already refuted by Saadia, is the previous sen- 
tence, that “she was unaware of Haman’s decree” until Mordecai 
brought it to her attention). These same two closely related views 
— no doubt reflecting the Ananite position (as perhaps explicitly 
noted in the non-extant earlier portion of Saadia’s comment ad 
loc.) underlying their adherence to a seventy-day fast (see the 
previous note) are likewise refuted by Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR 
Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 171): 
Tp mand wo 70 D7) NaH NTA TS OP ona xd unt anor dip) 
nny aasgds 0 pd7 Avpos at cn er ya ‘272 Toads nobon 
pip od: oy [yp] wados gina dyn od anos is yn fin 
axnadsx dip ToT Sy SOTO Oph [Faxpy oes RABIN nn 
or oyaw oyna [ins i991] agno>s Sip yn poor net [ano] 
[...J&1 teay aaa [...]9 
(“Esther’s statement and I have not been called (... these thirty days) 
implies that, if this (conversation) had truly taken place on Sivan 
20, she would already have spoken with the king about the mat- 
ter (of the decree) on Iyyar 20. Nonetheless, the situation is not 
to be understood, as some suppose, to indicate that Esther was 
unaware of this matter for 67 days, or, (if she did know, that 
Mordecai) was not satisfied until he had compelled her to (par- 
ticipate in) the days of fasting — as proof of which [i.e., either 
of which views] they cite Scripture’s statement, Write this for a 
memorial (in the book, and rehearse it in the ears of Joshua: for I will 
utterly blot out the remembrance of Amalek from under heaven!) [Exod 
17:14], together with Scripture’s statement, and the Egyptians wept 
for him seventy days [Gen 50:3] [...] they maintain this view in pig- 
headed fashion [...]”). The manner in which the two cited passag- 
es (Exod 17:14; Gen 50:3) are used as “proof” — per al-Qirqisani’s 
more detailed refutation of the Ananite seventy-day fast (1939- 
45: 4:919-20 [$IX.15.5]) — is to construe ow (“rehearse” in Exod 
17:14) as “a (phonetic) allusion” (ramz) to Hebrew o3x (“fast”), 
and °xa (“in the ears,” ibid.) as “a (numerical) allusion" (ramz) to 
the 70-day fast (since the numerical value of (each letter in) 7782 
yields the total of seventy” [aw Jot) clo "SIND 542 ots 5i]), To 
this the Gen 50:3 passage adds explicit Pentateuchal/halakhic 
support for seventy days as the term of mourning/fasting. 





206 “in uninterrupted fashion” — Arabic ‘ala ’I-nizam, the idea 


being that the fast was maintained without break during the 
night as well as the day. 

207 In early rabbinic sources, this chronology of Esther’s fast is 
also attested in Pan. Ah. B, 71, and, albeit implicitly, b. Mégilla 15a 
(explicitly connected to the first three days of Passover by Rashi 
ad loc.). Such is also the view of Yefet, though Esther herself, he 
maintains, fasted one additional day (see Wechsler 2008: 281). 
Salmon, on the other hand, maintains that the interchange be- 
tween Mordecai and Esther took place on the 14th of Nisan, and 
the fast on the 15th, 16th, and 17th (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, 
fol. 17r; for the text see Wechsler 2008: 245 n. 416). 

208 Or, “frightening her” (yurdi‘uhda, on this sense of which see 
Blau 2006: 246a-b). 

20 Le., she, as Mordecai should he fail in his responsibility, will 
perish by divine judgment (see the following note). 

710 Te., the “us” threatened by annihilation “with pestilence or 
the sword” is not Israel generally, but Aaron and Moses specifi- 
cally, should they fail to discharge their divine commission; and, 
in the same vein, by “your father’s house” Mordecai is referring 
specifically to himself (the patriarchal representative of Esther’s 
immediate family), and to the expectation that he, along with Es- 
ther, will perish by divine judgment should they fail to properly 
fulfill their role in interceding on behalf of Israel. See also in this 
respect Saadia’s use of Arabic h-l-k with reference to the “merci- 
less” (al-qusah) in his ensuing comment on this verse. 

This explanation of the clause s7ax'A pax m2) ANI (you and 
your father’s house will perish) is given almost verbatim (non-cita- 
tively) by Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 

Jax maxon ao: doxw> Sew wo — aR Pox maT NI 

Wpaon WINN ON s Wad PDT? TT IND TNA Pax maw sawn 
sates oo? nwiow JIT 82 9s TAD) Pao Wem? OX ITI 
RD ON VWVID? W999 DIN IN WII WAS? 7D PAR a? ANAT 

mp a7 Poxwi 


(“you and your father’s house will perish — one might might well ask 
here, ‘What was the sin of her father’s house?’ The answer is that 
your father’s house here alludes to Mordecai, the idea being that 
if she refrains from pleading (with the king) and if Mordecai re- 
frains from exhorting her, (they will perish). Comparable to this 
is (the statement), Let us go, please, for a three days’ journey into the 
wilderness, and sacrifice to the LORD our God, lest He fall upon us with 
pestilence or the sword [Exod 5:3] — i.e., ‘If we do not petition you 
for this, He will fall upon us’”). 
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statement relief and deliverance will arise for the Jews from another place, from which it is clear that by the phrase 
from another place he is alluding to God — His majesty be exalted! — for it is He who brings relief to the oppressed, 
and it is He who causes the merciless to perish; and the one to whom He grants the opportunity to champion 
the oppressed — should he not do so?*”" It is with this in mind that Mordecai combines (the promise of) relief and 
deliverance with (the threat), you shall perish. He further says, And who knows if (you will reach) that particular time 
(in royalty),”"’ for Haman had not written that the (Jewish) people were to be destroyed immediately upon the 
letters’ arrival, but rather towards the turn of the year; it is with reference to this, therefore, that he says, if (you 
will reach) that particular time, by which he means that many things may (still) happen during that year like what 
happened in connection with the expulsion of Vashti.?3 

From the statement Go, gather, (etc.) (v. 16) we are clearly given to understand’™ that prayer and fasting by the 
community have greater merit, which is also consistent with what is expressed many times in the Torah, (such 
as, all the congregation) shall assemble themselves, (etc.) (Num 10:3-4); and as David says, Bless ye God in full assemblies 
(Ps 68:27)."45 Moreover, from her statement, Neither eat nor drink for three days, night and day, (we learn) that the 
typical’’* fast was undertaken only during the daytime, not during the night — whereas concerning the people 
of Jabesh-gilead, (for example,) it says, and they fasted for seven days (1 Sam 31:13), for which we have found no 
Scriptural indication that these were anything other than seven consecutive days, from which it is to be reason- 
ably concluded that they fasted during the daytime and broke their fast during the night.”!” In connection with 





211 “and the one ... so?” — this proverbial explication, set within 
a paraphrase of Mordecai’s response, is likewise expressed — and 
similarly worded — by Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, 
fol. 17v): 
md5x pro So[anet] padbnds prod vs aban moar jn 5a 
nbya SA Wax 
(“God will requite according to their behavior everyone to whom 
He has granted the opportunity to speak out in the interest of 
relieving those who are oppressed, yet feigns ignorance”). 
212 This translation of the Hebrew text follows Saadia’s construal 
of this clause, on which see further the following note. 
713 According to this explanation, the rhetorical question of v. 14b 
is to be understood as referring not to the (divinely) providential 
placement of Esther in the role of queen so as to avert Haman’s 
decree, but rather to the possibility of her not remaining in a 
position of royalty by the time Adar 13 on that year arrives. This 
second part of the verse therefore constitutes an additional ar- 
gument in support of the first part — to wit, not only should 
Esther intervene for her people because she has the ability to 
do so, and because if she does not God will judge her and cause 
her to perish, but also because there is no guarantee that she 
will even remain in her position as queen until the end of that 
year (thus the example of Vashti) and so come under the fate of 
the decree anyway. This construal of 14b is likewise attested in 
Saadia’s Tafsir (1962): ad loc.: 
qoaos maa mas nps tn orice padan qas ody 7a on 
(“Moreover, who knows whether you will reach that particular 
time while still in the king’s palace”); and to a certain degree is 
no doubt influenced by the rendering in Tg. Esth I: 
OV ON NTT RIVYD ONT RMD? PR YI TRIM NWT YR 
xminon yor 


(“and who is so wise that he might know for sure whether next 
year at this time you will (still) happen to maintain a strong hold 
on royalty [or, “come to inherit the kingdom”]”). 

214 “Wwe are ... understand” — Arabic yasihhu land, on the sense of 
which see Blau 2006: 362a; or, “it is proven to us,” on which see 
Corriente 1997: 302b. 

215 See, similarly, Salmon ad loc. (MSS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 
18r + Yevr. II C 522, fol. 4r): 





nondy pode oon anox Asnyn Sy op ous qo anox dip 
obs i903 mbnpna pa noosx say ADiapn pindds 7 Axdyde 1s 
~™ Tas PoApas bxpi in 

(“Esther’s statement Go, gather, (etc.) indicates her familiarity 
with the rites of the faith as well as her understanding that 
prayer (undertaken) by the community is efficacious with God, 
as it says, Bless ye God in full assemblies, etc. [Ps 68:27], and, in the 
congregations will I bless the LorD [Ps 26:12]”); Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 
momboxioie nia : 717 oy ,Weepn> mp? AOI 


(“Communal gathering is well-suited to prayer, consistent with 
(the statement), Bless ye God in full assemblies, etc. [Ps 68:27]”). 
716 Or, “unspecified” (al-mursal, on which see Blau 2006: 248b), 
Saadia’s point being that the specific reference to “night and 
day” implies that an “unspecified fast” (al-sawm al-mursal) would 
be normally construed as covering the day only. 
"17 This explanation of the statement Neither eat nor drink, etc. 
as specifically denoting the uninterrupted (i.e., day-night) na- 
ture of the fast, contra the usual practice of fasting during the 
day only — along with explicit reference to 1 Sam 31:13 and the 
refutation of ‘Anan’s view — is likewise attested (clearly under 
Saadia’s influence) by Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, 
fol. 18v): 
Saiulpo xaje sw xs mp [dor] x5 oxyde px ordybs qt 
ox[?]¥5x 4x(552] oxevdsx tn pro and Sipip .inwn [5x1] oxn 
nym 5x3 orn Oxi Sep Fido So mom 1x pared rnw jn “Tos 
[ox] p 10 pps Oxp Roo ko ORR 2 ORT O[P] a> ID pe DoyN 
Sy ede pi moo [2 05] xaxd on ASS on oer 72 NIN 
om atv box mp dap ko Rad minns Paly] mynd pra oxox 
mp[s] Hoos ama qeer [Apagnnn :xqp] ()Avyagnn ox 
TY NPAW WAIN" 
(“It is generally understood that nothing is eaten or drunk ona 
fast. What, then, is the reason for (the statement), neither eat nor 
drink? We aver: it was to differentiate this particular fast from 
the typical fast that would exclude each night that she added, 
neither eat nor drink. We know, moreover, that the expression night 
and day denotes an uninterrupted succession of three (complete) 
days — not, as one [i.e., ‘Anan] has said, that it was three daytime 
periods followed by a nighttime period and a daytime period —, 
for we have not observed the expression night and day applied 
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this passage (in Esther) it has also been argued by ‘Anan that by the expression o1°1 99°, night and day she means 
one nighttime period and one daytime period after three days (of fasting) during the daytime, not the night. 
His error becomes apparent, however, when we carefully consider every (Scriptural occurrence of) 79°) and o¥° 
when conjoined to another period of time, for in these instances we find verbs that refer to (both 79°9 and ov as) 
one entire period of time.”'* Thus, for example, the statement a1 72°? ntnb3, and you shall fear during the night 
and during the day (Deut 28:66) denotes, according to the reasoning of ‘Anan, a single period of day and its fol- 
lowing night — (as also) the statement mazn x? oir) 79°2, It shall not be quenched night or day (Isa. 34:10), which is 
immediately juxtaposed with the statement miwy ny pdivd, its smoke shall rise forever (ibid.); and the statement 
79°71 ot 12 mm, you shall meditate on it day and night (josh 1:8), which is juxtaposed with the statement wi°-x>, 


Let it never depart (ibid.); and many others like this.”!” 


That Esther in fact responded with these statements indicates that she was well versed in the command- 


ments and their practical obligations,””° 


and that her royal position did not cause her to neglect”’! them. Also, 


her statement I and my maidens will fast in like manner indicates that she ensured that all of her maidservants and 
anyone else who attended her were noteworthy” believers, for would they have fasted to an idol she would not 


have required them to fast for (the Jews’) deliverance, 
infraction and act of impiety. 


As to my translation of *n7ax °n7ax Wwxd1 as “And so, if I perish, I will perish while exerting myself”? 


since to do so at that point would have been a serious 


— I have 


thus drawn out the idea implied by this clause, which is (the possibility) of perishing under the circumstances, 





to anything but an uninterrupted succession, as when it says, 
that Thine eyes may be open (toward this house night and day) [1 Kgs 
8:29]. Thus, had food and drink not been mentioned in (Esther’s) 
statement, even though the days followed in uninterrupted suc- 
cession, the night would have been excluded, as in the statement, 
and they fasted for seven days [1 Sam 31:13]”). 
18 | e,, in these instances the expression 77°? and oi” are clearly 
intended as a specific indication of the twenty-four-hour duration, 
during the conjoined period of time, of the particular action in 
view. 
219 This view of ‘Anan, along with an essentially identical cri- 
tique, is likewise attested by Saadia’s Karaite contemporary 
Ya‘qub al-Qirgisdni in 1939-45: IX.17.3 (4:924): 
all al go ble oledl bb obey Jheig JS GUS (axe O11 7979 OO? NW OW 
TVPTIP ol gb fee CUS Laily plas Vy eet Gal 3d ial V cll Aug US CU 
O} Ole ej Ay slsy fd ober oll OPI T2°0 TIT MAT ON NIMIND Pry 
mmr nwow Ja ol dl go pel BU ag oly! ally od Uyds LS Oly EUS 
BS OF 3h OLS! de Gol sel Lay TIP 3 JB LS ni? nwowi 
Fee gle gaye gb toll cA Spbd Gapey Spry PID, Spill GB Jaren 
ASN SFB Bb EUS yp USS ey SAI ee de BT ey J yky 
(“airy 9° o> nuydut — the meaning of this is (that the three 
days encompass) both nighttime and daytime — contrary to 
what ‘Anan has claimed, to wit: that by this (Scripture) means a 
single night and a single day (in addition to the three days); yet 
there is no known parallel or equivalent use of this expression 
(in Scripture). It should rather be understood as in the statement 
op noo nia ran ox nimine Jp npr, that your eyes may be open 
toward this House night and day [1 Kgs 8:29; 2 Chr 6:20], referring to 
the nighttime and the daytime. ‘Anan, however, maintains that 
if it were truly as some people say, and (Scripture) intended by 
this expression three days inclusive of the nighttime, it would 
have said nio? nwoWwi om nWwoW, three days and three nights, as 
it says in the book of Jonah [2:1]. Such a claim, however, is overly 
constraining of Scripture, for Scripture may employ the same 
expression in different ways and senses, and so indeed it employs 
the same expression in one place in one sense, and in another 
place in another sense — several examples of which we have al- 
ready mentioned in the forepart of this book”). See also idem: 





1X.15.2-4 (4:918-19). A revised form of ‘Anan’s view, apparently, 
underlies Yefet b. ‘Eli’s explanation of this passage as encompass- 
ing four “complete days” (710m ONX°N) — ie., both nighttime 
and daytime — after which he paraphrases Esther’s statement 
as, “I will fast four days — a day for myself and three days for 
the people” (Aaxds qy ox amo o0a2 yy or one Ayaix DK; 
see Wechsler 2008: 33*-34* [text]; 245-46 [trans.]; see also idem: 
143 n. 24, citing the paraphrase of Yefet’s view ad loc. in the Esth 
commentary of the early 17th c. Karaite Yehida M@ ir Tawrizi). 
220 “the commandments ... obligations” — or, “the Pentateuch and 
its obligations” (al-shara@i‘ wa-rustiimihda; see Blau 2006: s.vv.). On 
Esther’s familiarity with the rites of her faith, see also Salmon’s 
comment (ad 4:16) cited in n. 215 above. 
21 Or, “to forget” — Arabic yunassi/yunsi (see Hava 1982: 768a; 
Blau 2006: 693a). 
222 Or, “distinguished” — Arabic muwahhidin, i.e., carefully/spe- 
cifically selected (see Piamenta 1990-91: 2:519b). 
23 See Yefet 2008: 246 (trans.); 34*, line 2 (text): mint 
mxyoin yx> xm-RNI (“She mentions her maidservants because 
they were believers”); Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, 
fol. 18v): 
“oy gd xmonit pe st[na] (Oop ony ous oa (Yada 
7bds °y ya pawnon [> J97] xii gnania 
(“Regarding her statement, both I and my maidservants — this in- 
dicates that her maidservants were of her faith; indeed, were it 
not so she would not have appealed together with them to God”); 
Nahmias 2006: ad loc.: 
noyin aa o> oNT nia Pr OND A Ny nny 7? paw aN 
OAwa 
(“It would seem that she had believing maidservants, for if they 
were idolators, what would have been the use of their fasting?”). 
224 This interpretation of Esther’s statement is directly cited, 
whether from Saadia’s commentary or translation, by Yahya ad 
loc. (MS BL Or. 2351, fol. 120v): 
Stand nobn cw rrtax conta sweet neds Op xn Dy 
(“Well put, to be sure, is the Gaon’s interpretation of 
"MIA NIN WR?) as: ‘(if 1 perish,) I will perish while striving”). 
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which I have clearly sought to express by the idea of her “exerting herself.” Similar to this is the statement of 
Jacob, *Ayaw on?2w awd °IN1, And as for me, if I be bereaved, I am bereaved (Gen 43:14), by which he means to say — 
likewise according to what is implied — that if he should be bereaved of Benjamin, he will already have been 
bereaved of him in the course of exerting himself — that is to say, (he will already have experienced the pain of 
bereavement) as a result of expending his strength?” to endure and be consoled with respect to all that might 
possibly happen to (Benjamin); and were he to be detained’” (in Egypt, Jacob) would never forgive himself or let 
others absolve him of blame.””” 


Ad 5:1-4(?) 
(MS 5, fol. 2v) 


| I have translated the clause nis9m anox warm as “Esther clothed herself in royal garments,”*” since this is 
the obvious meaning,” and in expressly stated form would have been either nis wa? (see 6:8) or ni279 773a7°° 
— both of which are represented by what I have added in the translation. As to Esther’s invitation of Haman (to 
the banquet) — for what other motive should you seek but that she had in mind the full deliverance of her people, 
that their enemy might not slip away to**' [...]’ to be provisioned(?) [...]*° it is possible that he may have decided 


to supply(?) them?* [...]’°° to him. This is also the explanation set forth by [...] 





225 “Fxpending his strength” — Arabic ibdhal al-majhiid, on which 
see Blau 2006: 35b (Form IV), and esp. the citation from Gil 1983: 
356.11: ontinin tax (which Gil translates: anq1> nx 13). 
226 T.e,, permanently imprisoned (as Joseph led them to believe) 
like Simeon (see Gen 42:24, 36). 
227 At some point Saadia’s construal of Jacob’s statement 
seems to have changed, since the present explanation is dif- 
ferent from that implied by his translation ad loc. — viz. (per 
Derenbourg 1893: 68): noah xd oAN IX ANON RINT (“As 
for me, I am afraid that I will be bereaved just as I have al- 
ready been bereaved” — i.e., as he was already bereaved of 
Joseph [and Simeon?]; see Derenbourg’s gloss, ibid., n. 1: 
“(IVOW1 FOP) MDW WR (Pa) DWN JD RP ANY), Though 
construing the sense of the clause differently, comparison with 
the statement of Joseph is also made by Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR 
Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fols. 18v-19r): 
*[oy Sani] casey “Sy 55T8 38 8 Ton ON N[rax] pom end 
agp Sn den x[tm Ad>n x5] noon nsdn pd TeNdx1 D3 
7D DOR NON] Moon Nosh Tp otoR Px ondow ndow awed] 
moan tp Tox aor “axe gens [ON] Toe poo pynw [pp adds 
[noon] tp 
(“Her statement and thus I will go in to the king means, ‘I will go 
in (to the king) while I am fasting, and I will pull myself togeth- 
er and set my life at risk, and if I perish, I perish — there’s no 
avoiding it’ This expression is similar, moreover, to (Josephs): 
~N22Y "NPIY WH INI] [Gen 43:14] — ie., ‘of whom I have been 
bereaved, I have been bereaved’ — that is to say, ‘Even though 
I should petition God on behalf of Simeon and Benjamin, who 
are living, Joseph of whom I am already bereaved, I am already 
bereaved’”); and Ibn Ezra 2006a: ad loc.: 
Sy oyun... “a> SOIX — Dy DY NOW? IPRW— NTR WRIT 
onbow ond WRN I191 ,ANIwNAA 
(“And just as I have perished — in that I do not dwell with my peo- 
ple — so will I perish completely...the sense of (the first) -n7ax 
pertaining to her psychological state, as also: "A?2Y "NPD IWRDd 
[Gen 43:14]”). 
228 “F sther ... garments” — Arabic labisat es(tér) thiyaba °I-mulk (see 
Qafih 1962: 310, ad loc., and our note ad loc. in the edited text). 
229 “the obvious meaning” — Arabic zahir, on Saadia’s use of 
which (as well as its counterpart batin) see Ben-Shammai 2000: 


236 





35-44, and M. Z. Cohen forthcoming: sec. 2 (“Saadia Gaon: Muslim 
Hermeneutics, zahir, ta°wil, basit”). 
30 Both these alternatives are likewise proposed by Tanhum 
2010: ad loc.: maya aa ix nied wiad ty (“it means to say 
man wra? or nizb7 7333”). The former reading (moon wiad) is 
also proposed by Ibn Ezra 2006a: ad loc., whereas the latter is the 
one attested in the early rabbinic sources and adopted by most 
medieval exegetes (for representative sources and citations, see 
Wechsler 2008: 248 n. 434, and Breuer and Katsenelenbogen 2006: 
115-16); likewise Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 
19r); "BA MD Wo ANOS wadm ym (“The sense of the expres- 
sion IfOX W29M1 implies (the following term) 7733”). 
231 “As to Esther’s ... away to” — this translation represents a ten- 
tative and somewhat paraphrastic resolution of the text, which 
is at this point quite damaged. On the view that Saadia likely has 
in mind, see n. 234 below. 
*32 This ellipsis encompasses approximately eight to nine effaced 
or unclear words in the text. 
33 This ellipsis encompasses approximately three lines (i.e., 
twenty-four to thirty words) of effaced or unclear text. 
234 “To supply them” — Arabic yuballighahum/yublighahum (on 
this sense of which see Blau 2006: 50b [albeit ad Form III]), the 
idea perhaps being that, should Haman have escaped (had Es- 
ther not kept him close at hand), he would have been able to 
strengthen his hand against the Jews (as well as the king) by 
supplying and consolidating his supporters/the Jews’ enemies 
(see Segal 1994: 3:26). This is likewise the view of R. M@’ir in b. 
Mégilld 15b, to which Saadia may be referring in following. See 
also Yefet 2008: 271, (trans.), 44* (text): 
INO TP RAYA ARN yD od IND NATTY ToeMN? 7aN NNN 
gop yo mbar mom 
(“She invited Haman in order to keep him close to her, for if he 
had not been present with her he might have been able to slip 
out of her hand”); Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR Yevy.-Arab. II 3350, 
fol. 19v): 
n> rd no-gnn [85s] Typn 0%5 Tonds yn jond emt RD[NI] 
wor)>x yp Tondsx yo Agtads tin ete iio] pose gam? 
mins Tar xds [73 
(“As to her inviting Haman along with the king — she intended by 
this simply to keep him close so that he could not elude her and 
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Ad 6:12 
(MS 2x, fol. 1r) 


|?°” (As to the phrase,) q227 (nyw->x), to the king’s gate — this is intended in the same sense as yyan-1yw 715, 
before the king’s gate (4:2), for there can be no doubt that (Mordecai) was wearing the sackcloth he had (previously 
put on), since the description (of him doing so) precedes the present pericope.”** As to the reason for the phrase 
wx 71M) Vax — this is because Haman was in deep distress since his plan was not being realized. The covering of 
(his) head, moreover, was due to the fact that the evil which he had devised for his enemy had been overturned 
to something good; in fact, his head was not covered by something tangible, but rather by things which are psy- 
chological, such as his deep anxiety over (not) bringing upon his enemy what he had intended, as it says,”*? and 
terror shall cover them (Ezek 7:18); and his shame before those who had counseled him to destroy (Mordecai),”“° as 
it says, and the shame of my face has covered me (Ps 44:16); and, above all, his perception of having injured and done 
wrong to himself, as it says, the violence of the wicked covers their own mouth*! (Prov 10:6, 11); and, for the violence 
(you have done) to Lebanon shall cover you (Hab 2:17). 


Ad 6:13 
(MS 2x, fol. 1v) 


| Regarding” the response to Haman by his friends, »>719 0°737°9 y117 Ox — the conditional sense of the par- 
ticle ox does not apply to Mordecai — whether or not he was a Jew’*’ —, but rather to Haman’s “falling” before 





escape, and that when the right moment should present itself 
with the king, the blow should fall (immediately) and his fate not 
be delayed”); Tanhum 2010: ad 5:10: 

awn Jono amaptnos ago va aaa xo enya jon nbwri 

Atop Ana ms eons qoxoRa ayw Naas TNASNbN 

(“she kept Haman distracted in her presence lest he should con- 
sider the motive for her invitation to the king and anticipate 
what she would say — and therefore possibly become cogni- 
zant of the matter and so slip away by some devious artifice”); 
and Nahmias 2006: ad loc., giving as one of several reasons: 
379077 ANY dw? Ndwi (“... and that he not take counsel [i-e., learn 
of her intended accusation] and rebel”). 
°35 This ellipsis covers approximately four to five effaced or un- 
clear words in the text. 
36 This ellipsis covers approximately two illegible words in the 
text, at which point the folio ends. No further witness to Saadia’s 
commentary on this pericope (i.e., 5:1-14) is extant in any manu- 
script (see the appendix below). 
°37 Aside from this fragment, no other witness to Saadia’s com- 
mentary on this pericope (i.e., 6:1-12) is extant. 
238 “Since ... pericope” — literally, “since this (latter) statement 
is prior to On that night the king’s sleep fled.” Saadia’s point is that, 
since Mordecai put on his sackcloth before the event of his being 
honored in ch. 6 (and because the situation that prompted the 
donning of sackcloth was not yet resolved), he must have contin- 
ued to wear it here, and thus the preposition 9x in Joan yw OX 
must be construed in a similarly restrictive sense (i.e., “up to”) as 
»1D) in 4:2. The idea that Mordecai continued wearing sackcloth 
(and fasting) after being honored is likewise explicitly stated in, 
inter alia, Esth Rab. x.6; Tg. Esth I; and b. Mégilla 16a (for additional 
sources and discussion, see Grossfeld 1991: 73 n. 20, and Segal 
1994: 3:91-92 and nn, 252-53). 
39 Tn following Saadia substantiates his assertion regarding the 
nature of Haman’s “covering” by citing passages (all poetic, it 
should be noted, and hence more conducive to metaphor) in 
which the “covering” described (in each instance verbally de- 





noted by Hebrew Vn03) has reference to a particular psycholog- 
ical-emotional state that, according to Saadia, likewise applied 
to Haman — viz., “deep anxiety/terror” (Arabic galaq; Hebrew 
pallasit), “shame” (Arabic haya’; Hebrew béshet [see his tafsir ad 
Ps 44:16 in Qafih 1966: 127]), and “injury/wrong” (Arabic zulm, 
ta‘addin; Hebrew hamas [see his tafsir ad Prov 10:6, 11, cited in 
the following note]). 
740 See Tanhum 2010: ad loc. (quite likely alluding to Saadia): 
nar o>p 2T10> 7a Tynes Raa Dby Tp Awa yan ken TOT is Dp 
(“It is said that this (covering) was shame before those who were 
observing him and knew what he had prepared for Mordecai, and 
that he had not succeeded”). 
41 This unusual construal/paraphrase of this passage, ac- 
cording to which dan, violence, is the subject of the verb and 
movw, the mouth of the wicked its object (lit., violence covers 
the mouth of the wicked), follows from the present context of 
the citation together with Saadia’s translation ad loc. — viz., 
10:6 (Qafih 1966: 86): annod gmor podabdos mh (“Their own 
injustice covers the faces of the wicked”); and 10:11 (ibid., 88): 
amd amor pooxdor dpi (“Their own injustice covers the 
words of the wicked”). 
42 With this word begins Saadia’s commentary on this pericope 
(i.e., 6:13-7:10). 
243 Since this is already known to Haman and his household (see 
5:13), see, by contrast, the other explanations of the qualifying/ 
conditional referent of ox here as attested, inter alios, by Ibn 
Ezra 2006b: 139: 

SOT ToRw 99 poy ax IAW QT VN NIT ON ss nyt by 

TUT IP? TPMT OD DON WTP TW: TIND NIT 

(“In the opinion of many the sense of this clause is: ‘If he is from 
the seed of those Jews who killed Agag and Amalek, etc. [ie., ifhe 
is specifically a descendant of Saul, etc., for which see b. Mégilla 
13b] — for (this clause) is indeed a crux in view of (Haman’s pre- 
vious) reference to Mordecai the Jew [5:13]. Others, however, say 
[that the reason for this clause is] that a proselyte [who is not 
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him. They are saying to him, in other words, that the outcomes (of affairs) are portended by their beginnings; 
thus, if you began (something) successfully, you may anticipate its outcome with hope, though if you do poorly 
(in the beginning), you should think of its outcome with despair. It is for this reason that the Scripture refers to 
(his friends) as va27, his wise men?* 


Ad 8:15-17 
(MS 2x, fol. 2r; collated with CUL T-S Ar.27.98, fol. 2v) 


As to the four nouns attributed to the Jews (in v. 16) — these represent specifications of the phrase nnn nan 
(v. 15), for this latter refers specifically to the (Jews) and not to the others (in Susa), just as the clause and the city 
of Susa was perplexed (3:15) also refers specifically to them.”“° By these four (nouns), moreover, (Scripture) may be 
reiterating”“° | the same idea — to wit, the recompensing of their enemies. Thus, light (n7ix) would refer to the 
speed of their destruction, as per the statement, And the light (nix) of Israel shall become a fire, etc. (Isa 10:17); joy 
(nnn) would refer to (the Jews’) relief from them, as per the statement concerning Jehoshaphat (and his people), 
(Then they returned ... ) to go back to Jerusalem with joy (nm), for the LorD had made them to rejoice (amaw) over their 
enemies (2 Chr 20:27); gladness (jww) would refer to the display (of the Jews’ victory) to the rest of them,””’ as per 
the statement, Then you shall see this, and your heart shall be glad, etc. (wv) (Isa 66:14); and honor (17?) would refer to 
their (enemies’) lives being taken in exchange*“* for believers, as per the statement, Since you are precious (mp) in 


my sight, and honored, and I have loved you (Isa 43:4).”"° 





ea 


from the seed of the Jews] was also called a ‘Jew’”); and Nahmias 


2006 (pp. 139-40): 


ny boa :7on ond Tox NOM TITY TP Aw PTY PT ND D7 
J779N OD ON TT Oy AT ON RON TIP DTI NN ANTIK WR 
1 9o1n xD ppd Sipa> mn PVD OTT vat nx 19153 
(“It is not that they did not know until this point that he was a 
Jew — for did not Haman say to them, every time that I see Mordecai 
the Jew [5:13]? —, but rather, the particle ox is here intended in 
the same sense as in 71m 4O9-OX, Since/When you lend money, etc. 
[Exod 22:24; see Rashi ad loc.], and so here: ‘Since [Mordecai is] 
indeed from the seed of the Jews, and seeing that you have already 
begun to fall before him, you will never prevail against him’”). 
44 The folio ends here. Fragments of the rest of Saadia’s com- 
mentary on this pericope (until 7:10) are extant in T-S Ar.1b.91 
and T-S Ar.25.91 (see the appendix below). 
45 This construal of ywaw -yyn (the city of Susa) as a synecdo- 
che for the Jews of Susa, as also of T7125 yWiw (Susa the capi- 
tal) in 3:15, is likewise adopted by, inter alios, Ibn Ezra 2006a, b: 
ad loc., and Salmon ad loc. (MS NLR Yevr.-Arab. II 3350, fol. 13r): 
pio) THP>S pa a enw ppm [Ip] (“The statement And the city 
of Susa, etc. refers specifically to the Jews in Susa”). See, on the 
other hand, Yefet’s comment on the present passage, in which 
he refers more broadly to “the people of the land (who) were 
gladdened by this (second edict) just as they had been grieved 
by the first” COixds Apotds °b vanax gna ToI MON Tol>R Ome; 
Wechsler 2008: 51* [text], 286 [trans.]). 
246 “As to ... them” — so per CULT-S Ar.27.98, fol. 2v. 
47 Te,, to their surviving enemies (who did not attack the Jews 
and hence were not killed). See, in the same theological context, 
Saadia’s comment ad Isa 66:7 (apud Zucker 1984: 173 n. 44): 
asin oy m>°ST apes mpi nny? i Aor xa Spd of 
R™D axpy Sy xovoT TSN DIP NDW VO AMT KO pa Soedx 
(“He then makes clear that the favor He will show them at the 
time of their redemption (from exile) will be proof of (their full) 
reward in the hereafter, and all the misfortune that he brings 





upon other people is proof of (their full) punishment (in the 
hereafter)”). 
248 “Their lives ... exchange” — literally, “their becoming a ran- 
som” (kawnihim fida’an), the idea being that the lives of the Jews/ 
believers are treated/valued as more precious than those of Is- 
rael’s enemies/unbelievers (see further the following note). 
249 See Saadia’s comment ad loc. (per Ratzaby 1994: 211): 
ayaa ny Pon JIM Treva Spr orys np wea 
nods ooxds Spi aywede nid) Op! wisi WA NINTS Spi ROI 
NPD ADpy yO NTS’ OFS O° NNN OTN JONI ’PD NINTA 
[axy on) F2 DI pyr saat 81 nas kts 12> NXApnnoal 
Aaxdx] Sandy eptabR apn no 78 7201 aNpyds 7) RNIN 
72 ppixi ma cain pbs Tioxde yo doe avd ORT px ndny [nds 
ns on Rees ndy Tox gad prem pa onARNIDR 7) Aa [y]o 
yan 
(“As to the statement, Since you are precious in my sight [Isa 43:4a] 
— the sense of which is coordinate with the statement, He will 
do you good, and multiply you more than your fathers [Deut 30:5] — 
this is borne out by (the account of the Exodus) from Egypt; and 
though He has (so far) only taken Egypt and Cush as our ransom 
[see Isa 43:3], at the time of the (Final) Redemption He will take 
all the nations as our ransom, as per His (following) statement, 
Therefore I will give men in your place, and peoples in exchange for your 
life [Isa 43:4b]. This is not to say that they will take our place for 
the punishment that we rightly deserve (in this world [see Saadia 
1995, viii.1]), but rather, after our sins have been atoned for and 
(the nations) have also been punished for their own sins, they 
will take our place for punishment (in the hereafter). It may also 
be possible, however, that the sense of the ransom/exchange (in 
this passage) has to do with what is attested by an explicitly per- 
formed miracle — as when God rescued Daniel from the lions so 
that they did not injure him, whereas those who slandered him 
were thrown into their jaws, as it says, and they brought those men 
(that had accused Daniel, etc.) [Dan 6:25]; and as also (borne out by 
the passage) you well know: So they impaled Haman (on the stake he 
had prepared for Mordecai) [Esth 7:10]”). 
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On the other hand, each one of these (four nouns) may be referring to a distinct idea — to wit: by light (n75x) 
it may be alluding to the public reading of the Torah, as it says, For the commandment is a lamp, and the Torah is a 
light, etc. (11x) (Prov 6:23); joy (nnmv) may allude to the execution of just judgments according to what is written 
in (the Torah), as it is said, The execution of justice is joy (nmmw) to the righteous (Prov 21:15); gladness (jw) may al- 
lude to the obeying of all the (Mosaic) laws without hindrance,” as it says, Thy testimonies I have inherited forever; 
for they are the gladness (;iww) of my heart (Ps 119:111); and honor (17?) may allude to the conversion of those who 
adopted the Jewish faith and came under the (divine) protection of the (Jewish) people, as it says, Behold, you will 
call a nation whom you do not know, etc. (Isa 55:5). 

As to the statement, And many among the peoples of the land became Jews — it is said that this would have been 
somewhere between 75,000 and 150,000 people since (Scripture’s) intention here is many (a°31) more than those 
who were killed, and insofar as (the number of) those killed was 75,000 — as it says, Now the rest of the Jews who 
were (in the king’s provinces), etc. (9:16) — the most that the (number of proselytes) would reasonably have come to 


was double (that amount)**! — and this was not by constraint!?°" 





me 


250 “without hindrance” — lit., “publicly,” “openly” (‘alaniyatan). 
*51 See Saadia’s comment on Dan 12:2, 1897? BY" IW MAN 
(Qafih 1981: 212-13): 
Tam 5 7a) Spx OF DIN PINT yn Pan xs adip yon 
qo7 nave xo PADS on 
(“A similar instance (of 0°35 in the sense of ‘some’) is the state- 
ment, And many (0°23) among the peoples of the land became Jews 
[Esth 8:17] — (in which the ‘many’) constituted the minority and 
those who did not become Jews constituted the majority”). 
252 Or, “by necessity” (bi-’Il-dartira) — the point being that these 
conversions were not required by the circumstances, and hence 
are reasonably to be considered as genuine conversions. By this 
Saadia is apparently reacting to the view expressed in the minor 
talmudic tractate Gérim i.7 (apud Kasher 1994: 223): 
“TPAD AT DX NY DW MAAN OW WwR OW Tanan oD 
OPR ANORTIITI a anw ome ¥> oa ana 
omy ovine tmp 953 °> OTN PINT MOY OI WRIW O72 
TAIN DOW OW) TaN PRY 931 
(“Anyone who converts for the sake of a woman, for the sake of 
love, or out of fear is not a (genuine) convert, for R. Judah and 
R. Nehemiah have said, ‘All those who convereted in the days of 
Mordecai and Esther were not (genuine) converts, for it says, And 





many from among the peoples of the land became Jews, for the fear of 
the Jews had fallen upon them [Esth 8:17] — and anyone who does 
convert for Heaven’s sake is not a (genuine) convert”). See also 
the additional sources cited by Kasher, ibid., as well as, inter 
alios, Ibn Ezra 2004: 10, lines 6-8: 
nnd 1aww ayUwW AWM WR AINA WTPD PRW onys D> 
27072 MIN D3 OMNI ATI naw ON DOM ND Pr wy PTT 
my 
(“In my opinion the meaning of O97" is not, as (Ibn Janah) 
supposed, that they converted to the religion of Judah, but rather 
that they pretended to belong to the people of Judah, saying, ‘We 
are from among the children of Judah’”); and Halayo 2006: 165: 
TR OTT” ND POMMD oN pat nv? paw IMDM 7D 
$903 TUE PRI TID Yaw? Doren sO UDIN WT; TEI? IN 
"OT RTPI Sew? 


(“The converted to the religion of Judah out of fear; or else they 
were pretending, saying, as it were, ‘We are Jews’ — perhaps that 
they might be spared. There are also some who say that they 
pretended that they were specifically from the tribe of Judah, 
though there is no need (for such a restrictive view), since all of 
Israel were (at this point) called ‘Judaeans’”). 
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APPENDIX 


INDIVIDUALLY CATALOGUED MANUSCRIPT FRAGMENTS OF SAADIA’S COMMENTARY ON ESTHER 
(KITAB AL-INAs)*** 


(fragments edited in the present article are set in boldface) 


1. BATU III.B.75. One leaf; comm. ad 3:4-5. Attributed to Saadia and edited with Hebrew translation by Ratzaby 
1990: §n, 205, 213; catalogued by Schwab 1912: 103 no. 75 (brief description). FGP image nos. C77382-83; 
IMHM film nos. F 3357 G, PH 916; JNUL sys. no. 150608. 


2. BL Or. 5556D.58. One leaf; comm. ad 8:1-17 (abridged — not condensed). Attributed to Saadia by Ephraim Ben- 
Porat under the auspices of the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis team (FGP Catalogue); catalogued by 
Margoliouth and Leveen 1935: 154; described by Yeivin 1985: 153 (§.10 ax). FGP Id. no. 316301; IMHM film 
nos. F 6517, PH 473; JNUL sys. no. 123286. 


3. BLO Heb.d.62, fol. 118r-v. Comm. ad 2:20-23. Attributed to Saadia by the FGP-sponsored team of Yad Harav 
Herzog (FGP Catalogue); catalogued by Neubauer and Cowley 1906: no. 2850.41 (description only); described 
by Yeivin 1985: 153 (§.10 ax); edited with Hebrew translation by Ratzaby 1990: §1, 203-4, 212. FGP Id. no. 
95301; IMHM film nos. F 21395, PH 3417; JNUL sys. no. 150170. 


4. BLO Heb.e.56, fols. 53r-60v. Comm. ad 2:5-3:2. Attributed to Saadia by (independently of each other) the 
present writer and Ephraim Ben-Porat under the auspices of the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis 
team (FGP Catalogue); edited with English translation by Wechsler in the present volume; catalogued by 
Neubauer and Cowley 1906: no. 2808.5 (description only). FGP Id. no. 137301; IMHM film nos. F 21366, PH 
3381; JNUL sys. no. 163886. 


5. BLO Heb.f.19. Five leaves; from the end of the introduction to the comm. ad 1:2. Attributed to Saadia by 
Neubauer and Cowley 1906: no. 2655; edited with Hebrew translation by Ratzaby 1984: §7, 1163-67, 1173- 
76. IMHM film nos. F 21279, PH 3327; JNUL sys. no. 163487. 


6. | CUL Or. 1080 7.19. Two leaves (bifolium; apparently contiguous); comm. ad 1:5-9. Attributed to Saadia by 
Ephraim Ben-Porat under the auspices of the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis team (FGP Catalogue). 
FGP image nos. C147494-95; IMHM film nos. F 19796, PH 2995; JNUL sys. no. 2616396. 


7. CULT-S 8Cal1. Four leaves; from the comm. ad 3:6-15 to the introductory excursus ad ch. 4. Catalogued by 
Hirschfeld 1904: 66-67 (description; tentative attribution [“probably by Saadyah”]; citation of the colo- 
phon); definitively attributed to Saadia by Ratzaby 1990: 194 (mention only). FGP Id. no. 2865317; IMHM 
film nos. F 19686, PH 3017; JNUL sys. no. 141150, 


8.  CULT-S Ar.1b.91. Two leaves (bifolium); comm. ad 9:31-10:3. Attributed to Saadia by Baker and Polliack 2001: 
no. 248; described by Yeivin 1985: 153 (§.10 ax). FGP image nos. C152701-2; IMHM film nos. F 19585, PH 
3115; JNUL sys. no. 141312. 


9. CULT-S Ar.1b.93. One leaf; comm. ad 4:1-4. Attributed to Saadia by Baker and Polliack 2001: no. 250. FGP im- 
age nos. C152705-6; IMHM film nos. F 19585, PH 3115; JNUL sys. no. 141312. 


10. | CULT-S Ar.1b.94. 44 leaves (17 bifolia + 10 leaves); from the latter part of the introduction to the comm. ad 1:4, 
after which only incipits and the Judaeo-Arabic translation is given through 3:4. Attributed to Saadia and 
edited with Hebrew translation by Ratzaby 1990: §§1-n, 197-203, 207-13; catalogued by Baker and Polliack 
2001: no. 251 (description only; attribution following Ratzaby). FGP image nos. C152707-60; IMHM film 
nos. F 19585, PH 3115; JNUL sys. no, 141312. 








53 Though included in the following list, nos. 36, 37, 38, 41, 45, | which they should therefore be considered secondary (indirect) 
and 53 represent reworkings or précis of Saadia’s commentary, of witnesses. 
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CULT-S Ar.21.5. One leaf; comm. ad 9:24-27. Attributed to Saadia by Ephraim Ben-Porat under the auspices of 
the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis team (FGP Catalogue); edited with Hebrew translation as an anony- 
mous polemical fragment by Ratzaby 1990: 206, 214 (appendix 2); catalogued by Baker and Polliack 2001: 
no. 1179 (description only). FGP image nos. C153315-16; IMHM film nos. F 19606, PH 3667; JNUL sys. no. 
141333. 


CUL T-S Ar.21.174. One leaf; comm. ad 1:9-12. Attributed to Saadia and edited with Hebrew translation by 
Ratzaby 1993: §1, 19-21; catalogued by Baker and Polliack 2001: no. 1350 (description only; attribution 
following Ratzaby). FGP image nos. C153205-6; IMHM film nos. F 19606, PH 3667; JNUL sys. no. 141333. 


CUL T-S Ar.22.110. One leaf; part of the introduction. Attributed to Saadia and edited with Hebrew translation 
by Ratzaby 1984: §3, 1162-63 and n. 15, 1172-73 and nn. 4-13. Catalogued by Baker and Polliack 2001: no. 
1469 (description only; unattributed). FGP image nos. C153481-82; IMHM film nos. F 19607, PH 3668; JNUL 
sys. no. 141334. 


CUL T-S Ar.23.44. Six leaves (two bifolia + one leaf); comm. ad 2:23; 3:1-4, 7-15; 4:1. Attributed to Saadia and 
edited with English translation by Wechsler in the present volume; catalogued by Baker and Polliack 2001: 
114, no. 1546 (description only; unattributed). FGP image nos. C153983-88; IMHM film nos. F 19608, PH 
3462; JNUL sys. no. 141335. 


CULT-S Ar.25.82. Two leaves (bifolium); comm. ad 1:9-10, 13. Attributed to Saadia by Baker and Polliack 2001, 
no. 1883 (description only). FGP image nos. C154993-94; IMHM film nos. F 19610, PH 3648; JNUL sys. no. 
141337. 


CUL T-S Ar.25.84. Two leaves (bifolium); comm. ad 1:10. Attributed to Saadia and edited with Hebrew transla- 
tion by Ratzaby 1992, §v, 209-10; catalogued by Baker and Polliack 2001, no. 1885 (description only). FGP 
image nos. C155007-8; IMHM film nos. F 19610, PH 3648; JNUL sys. no. 141337. 


CULT-S Ar.25.91. Two leaves (bifolium); comm. ad 8:2-8, 9:1. Attributed to Saadia and edited with Hebrew 
translation by Ratzaby 1984, §1, 1169, 1177-78; catalogued by Baker and Polliack 2001, no. 1892 (descrip- 
tion only). FGP image nos. C155023-24; IMHM film nos. F 19610, PH 3648; JNUL sys. no. 141337. 


CUL T-S Ar.27.47. Two leaves (bifolium); part of the introduction; comm. ad 1:3-4. Attributed to Saadia and 
edited with Hebrew translation by Ratzaby 1984, §1, 1160-62, 1171-73; catalogued by Baker and Polliack 
2001, no. 2147 (description only). FGP image nos. C179392-93; IMHM film nos. F 19612, PH 3541; JNUL sys. 
no. 141339. 


CUL T-S Ar.27.51. Two leaves (bifolium); part of the introduction; comm. ad 1:3-4. Attributed to Saadia and 
edited with Hebrew translation by Ratzaby 1990: §§x-2(?),196-97, 207; catalogued by Baker and Polliack 
2001: no. 2151 (description only). FGP image nos. C179402-3; IMHM film nos. F 19612, PH 3541; JNUL sys. 
no. 141339. 


CUL T-S Ar.27.76. Two leaves (bifolium); comm. ad 4:1-4, 7:5-10. Attributed to Saadia and edited with Hebrew 
translation by Ratzaby 1984: §n, 1167-69, 1176-77; catalogued by Baker and Polliack 2001: no. 2176 (de- 
scription only). FGP image nos. C179460-61; IMHM film nos. F 19612, PH 3541; JNUL sys. no. 141339. 


CUL T-S Ar.27.98. Two leaves (bifolium); comm. ad 7:4-8, 8:14-17. Attributed to Saadia by Baker and Polliack 
2001: no. 2198 (description only). FGP image nos. C179552-53; IMHM film nos. F 19612, PH 3541; JNUL sys. 
no. 141339, 


CUL T-S Ar.28.160. Two leaves (bifolium); the beginning of the introduction. Attributed to Saadia and edited 
with Hebrew translation by Ratzaby 1984: §x, 1159-60, 1170-71; catalogued by Baker and Polliack 2001: 
no. 2378 (description only). FGP image nos. C179700-C179701; IMHM film nos. F 19613, PH 3542; JNUL sys. 
no. 141340, 


CULT-S Ar.28.164a. One leaf (fragment); comm. ad 4:1-4. Attributed to Saadia by (independently of each other) 
the present writer and Ephraim Ben-Porat (the latter under the auspices of the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical 
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Exegesis team; per the FGP Catalogue); catalogued by Baker and Polliack 2001: no. 2382 (description only). 
FGP nos. C179708-9; IMHM film nos. F 19613, PH 3542; JNUL sys. no. 141340. 


CUL T-S Ar.33.31. One leaf; comm. ad 4:13-17. Attributed to Saadia and edited with English translation by 
Wechsler in the present volume; catalogued by Baker and Polliack 2001: no. 3238 (description only). FGP 
Id. no. 628301; IMHM film nos. F 19618, PH 3626; JNUL sys. no. 141345. 


CULT-S Ar.49.99, Two leaves (bifolium); comm. ad 2:17-23; 4:13-17; 5:1-4(?). Attributed to Saadia and edited 
with English translation by Wechsler in the present volume; catalogued by Baker and Polliack 2001: no. 
7177 (description only). FGP Id. no. 848301; IMHM film nos. F 19634, PH 3057; JNUL sys. no. 141362. 





CUL T-S AS 62.42. One small fragment, constituting the bottom outside portion of MS CULT-S Ar.1b.91 (no. 
8 above), fol. 2; described by Yeivin 1985: 153 (§.10 ax; yet not, as he suggests, part of JTSL ENA 3400.6. A 
few broken words from the comm. ad 10:1-3. Attributed to Saadia by the present writer. FGP image nos. 
C113498-99; IMHM film nos. F 34027, PH 4989; JNUL sys. no. 142616. 


CULT-S AS 62.67. One small fragment, identified as the bottom portion of MS CULT-S Ar.1b.91 (no. 8 above), 
fol. 1, and attributed to Saadia by the present writer. A few broken lines from the initial part of the com- 
mentary ad 9:1-19. Described by Yeivin 1985: 153 (§.10 ax). FGP image nos. C113556-57; IMHM film nos. F 
34027, ad 4989; JNUL sys. no. 142616. 


CUL T-S AS 62.68. One small fragment, constituting the lower center portion of MS CULT-S Ar.1b.91 (no. 8 
above), fol. 1. A few scanty lines from the beginning of the commentary ad 9:1ff. Attributed to Saadia by 
the present writer; described by Yeivin 1985: 153 (§.10 ax). FGP image nos. C113558-59; IMHM film nos. F 
34027, PH 4989; JNUL sys. no. 142616. 


CUL T-S AS 62.69. One small fragment, constituting the lower portion of MS CUL T-S Ar.1b.91 (no. 8 above), fol. 
2. A few scanty lines from the commentary ad 10:2. Attributed to Saadia by the present writer; described 
by Yeivin 1985: 153 (§.10 ax; yet not, as he suggests, part of JTSL ENA 3400.6). FGP image nos. C113560-61; 
IMHM film nos. F 34027, PH 4989; JNUL sys. no. 142616. 


CULT-S AS 62.767. One small fragment, constituting the lower outside portion of MS CUL T-S Ar.1b.91 (no. 8 
above), fol. 1. A few broken words from the initial part of the commentary ad 9:1ff. Attributed to Saadia 
by the present writer; described by Yeivin 1985: 153 (§.10 ax). FGP image nos. C108682-83; IMHM film nos. 
F 34027, PH 4989; JNUL sys. no. 142616. 


CUL T-S AS 158.119. One leaf; comm. ad 9:15-19. Attributed to Saadia by Ephraim Ben-Porat under the aus- 
pices of the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis team (FGP Catalogue). FGP Id. no. 4790814; IMHM film no. 
F 35889; JNUL sys. no. 142745. 


CUL T-S AS 159.7. One small fragment; text only on one side; from the comm. ad 1:3-4. Attributed to Saadia 
by the present writer. FGP Id. no. 406071; IMHM film no. F 35890; JNUL sys. no. 142746. 


CUL T-S Misc.5.104. Two leaves (bifolium); comm. ad 7:4(?)-10; 9:19-26. Attributed to Saadia in the CUL pre- 
liminary handlist (FGP Catalogue). FGP Image nos. C121357-58; IMHM film no. F 19644; JNUL sys. no. 141266. 


CUL T-S Misc.6.39. Four leaves (two bifolia; contiguous); comm. ad 2:8-23. Attributed to Saadia by Ephraim 
Ben-Porat under the auspices of the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis team (FGP Catalogue). FGP Image 
nos. C104910-13; IMHM film no. F 19645; JNUL sys. no. 141267. 


CUL T-S Misc.6.120. One leaf; comm. ad 2:5-10. Attributed to Saadia by Ephraim Ben-Porat under the auspices 
of the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis team (FGP Catalogue, though incorrectly identified in a separate 
catalogue note as part of Saadia’s Kitab talab al-hikma, which is his commentary on Proverbs). FGP Image 
nos. C104730-31; IMHM film no. F 19645; JNUL sys. no. 141267. 


CUL T-S Misc.6.159. Two leaves (bifolium); comm. ad 3:7, 6:10-7:5. Attributed to Saadia by Ephraim Ben-Porat 
under the auspices of the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis team (FGP Catalogue); reidentified by the 
present writer as a reworking of Saadia’s commentary. FGP Image nos. C104820-21; IMHM film no. F 19645; 
JNUL sys. no. 141267. 
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CULT-S Misc.7.47. Two leaves (bifolium); comm. ad 3:8-4:16. Attributed to Saadia by Ephraim Ben-Porat under 
the auspices of the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis team (FGP Catalogue); reidentified by the present 
writer as a reworking of Saadia’s commentary. FGP Image nos. C105150-51; IMHM film no. F 19646; JNUL 
sys. no. 141268. 


CUL T-S Misc.24.158. Two leaves (bifolium); comm. ad 1:1 (on one leaf, the other containing, in a different 
hand, a Hebrew piyyit, an Arabic divine encomium, and an abridged Hebrew paraphrase of Esth 4:5-6:3). 
Quite possibly a citation from Saadia’s commentary as part of a bilingual anthology. Attributed to Saadia 
(as Esther exegesis) in the CUL preliminary handlist, albeit mistakenly under the title Kitab talab al-hikma, 
which is his commentary on Proverbs (FGP Catalogue). Reidentified by the present writer as an abridged 
reworking of Saadia’s comment ad 1:1 as part of an apparently bilingual (Hebrew and Judaeo-Arabic) 
exegetical digest on Esther. FGP image nos. C125215-16; IMHM film nos. F 19663, PH 2339; JNUL sys. no. 
141297. 


CUL T-S NS 163.3. One leaf; comm. ad 3:2-4. Attributed to Saadia and edited with English translation by 
Wechsler in the present volume; catalogued by Shivtiel and Niessen 2006: no. 2174 (description only). 
FGP Id. no. 11023213; IMHM film no. F 31232; JNUL sys. no. 141536. 


CUL T-S NS 164.148. One leaf; comm. ad 2:16-23. Attributed to Saadia by (independently of each other) the 
present writer and Yonatan Meroz (the latter under the auspices of the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis 
team; FGP Catalogue); edited with English translation by Wechsler in the present volume; catalogued by 
Shivtiel and Niessen 2006: no. 2417 (description only). FGP Id. no. 244312; IMHM film no. F 31233; JNUL 
sys. no. 141537. 


CUL T-S NS 221.5. One leaf; comm. ad 3:1-2. Attributed to Saadia and partially edited with Hebrew translation 
by Ratzaby 1990: §1, 204, 212; reidentified as an anonymous reworking of Saadia’s commentary by the 
present writer; catalogued by Shivtiel and Niessen 2006: no. 3522 (description only). FGP Id. no. 11732213; 
IMHM film nos. F 32291, PH 4726; JNUL sys. no. 141742. 


CUL T-S NS 263.107. Two leaves (bifolium); comm. ad 1:22. Attributed to Saadia and edited with Hebrew trans- 
lation by Ratzaby 1993: §r, 22; catalogued by Shivtiel and Niessen 2006: no. 5076 (description only). FGP 
Id. no. 1950301; IMHM film nos. F 32714, PH 4930; JNUL sys. no. 141784. 


CUL T-S NS 285.30. One leaf; comm. ad 9:19-22. Attributed to Saadia by Ephraim Ben-Porat under the auspices 
of the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis team (FGP Catalogue); catalogued by Shivtiel and Niessen 2006: 
no. 5492 (description only). FGP Id. no. 1240301; IMHM film nos. F 32974, PH 4825; JNUL sys. no. 141806. 


CUL T-S NS 309.52. One leaf; comm. ad 1:1-2. Attributed to Saadia and edited with English translation by 
Wechsler in the present volume; catalogued by Shivtiel and Niessen 2006: no. 7203 (indication of language 
and coverage only, citing BRODY 1998, 205, no. 3681). FGP Id. no. 2111301; IMHM film nos. F 32998, PH 
4910; JNUL sys. no. 141830. 


JTSL ENA 2638.21-22. Two leaves; comm. ad 1:1-10. Identified by the present writer as an anonymous reworking 
of Saadia’s commentary on Esther; catalogued by Adler 1921, 142; Lieberman (apud the FGP Catalogue). 
FGP image nos. C22347-50; IMHM film nos. F 33331, PH 4266; JNUL sys. no. 110757. 


JTSL ENA 2678.7. One leaf; comm. ad 5:7-14. Attributed to Saadia by Ephraim Ben-Porat under the auspices 
of the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis team (FGP Catalogue); catalogued by Adler 1921, 142 (no. 2678”); 
Lieberman (apud the FGP Catalogue). FGP image nos. C23147-48; IMHM film no. F 33695; JNUL sys. no. 
110301. 


JTSL ENA 2824.1-2. Two leaves (noncontiguous); comm. ad 4:5-16. Attributed to Saadia by the present writer; 
catalogued by Adler 1921: 134; Lieberman (apud the FGP Catalogue). FGP image nos. C27681-84; IMHM film 
no. F 33738; JNUL sys. no. 110344. 


JTSL ENA 2971.10. One leaf; comm. ad 9:20-24. Attributed to Saadia by (independently of each other) both 
the present writer and Ephraim Ben-Porat (the latter under the auspices of the FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical 
Exegesis team; per the FGP Catalogue); catalogued by Adler 1921: 121; Lieberman (apud the FGP Catalogue) 
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and described by Yeivin 1985: 153 (§.10 ax). FGP image nos. C33413-14; IMHM film no. F 33818; JNUL sys. 
no. 110424. 


JTSL ENA 3148, fols. 3-5. Comm. ad 9:1-15. The respective outer top portions of JTSL ENA 3371, fols. 11, 10, and 
9 (see no. 41 below). Attributed to Saadia and edited with English translation by Wechsler in the present 
volume; catalogued by Adler 1921: 107; Lieberman (apud the FGP Catalogue). FGP image nos. C37381-86; 
IMHM film nos. F 33865, PH 4108; JNUL sys. no. 110471. 


JTSL ENA 3371, fols. 9-12. Comm. ad 9:1-19. Joined to JTSL ENA 3148.3-5 and attributed to Saadia by the pres- 
ent writer; catalogued by Adler 1921: 152; Lieberman (apud the FGP Catalogue). FGP image nos. C42349-56; 
IMHM film no. F 33920; JNUL sys. no. 110526. 


JTSL ENA 3400, fol. 6. A top outer corner fragment; part of the leaf that contiguously preceded MS CUL T-S 
Ar.1b.91 (no. 8 above), fol. 2. Several broken lines from the latter part of the commentary ad 9:29-32. 
Attributed to Saadia by the present writer; catalogued by Adler 1921: 152; Lieberman (apud the FGP 
Catalogue). FGP image nos. C42951-52; IMHM film nos. F 33932, PH 4155, PH 4156; JNUL sys. no. 110538. 


JTSL ENA 3488, fols. 11-12; inside bottom fragments; comm. ad 2:7-8; 3:1. Attributed to Saadia by (indepen- 
dently of each other) both the present writer and Ephraim Ben-Porat (the latter under the auspices of the 
FGP Judeo-Arabic Biblical Exegesis team; per the FGP Catalogue); catalogued by Adler 1921: 87; Lieberman 
(apud the FGP Catalogue). FGP image nos. C44857-60; IMHM film no. F 33957; JNUL sys. no. 110566. 


JTSL ENA 3601, fols. 14v-15r; two leaves (noncontiguous); identified by the present writer as an anonymous 
précis of Saadia’s commentary ad Esth 3:1-4; catalogued by Adler 1921: 90; Lieberman (apud the FGP 
Catalogue). FGP image nos. C46427, C46430; IMHM film nos. F 339811; JNUL sys. no. 110590. 


NLR Yevr.-Arab. I 3866. Three leaves; comm. ad 1:13-19; 2:9-15; 3:6-7. Attributed to Saadia and edited with 
English translation by Wechsler in the present volume. FGP Id. no. 26894317; IMHM film no. F 57606; JNUL 
sys. no. 155626. 


NLR Yevr. II A 700. Two leaves; comm. ad 6:12-13; 8:16-17. Attributed to Saadia and edited with English 
translation by Wechsler in the present volume. FGP Id. no. 20905317; IMHM film nos. F 65584, CD 1113; 
JNUL sys. no. 144186. 


WCC Arab.II.100. One fragment (about half of the original leaf); comm. ad 1:2-4. Attributed to Saadia by Karina 
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MURABBA‘AT AND THE FIRST JEWISH REVOLT 
MICHAEL O. WISE* 


In October 1951, bedouin of the Ta‘amireh tribe, the same tribe involved with the discovery of Cave 1 and the 
initial Dead Sea Scrolls several years earlier, appeared at the Palestine Archaeological Museum in Jerusalem to 
present the remains of a leather sandal and a fragment from a scroll. They informed Joseph Saad, secretary of 
the museum, that the objects derived from a new cave, some distance to the south of Cave 1. Saad requested that 
the men return with those who had actually made the discovery, then waited nervously for several days with no 
sign of them. His superior, G. Lankester Harding, was away from the city, and Pére Roland de Vaux, famed senior 
archaeologist attached to the Ecole biblique et archéologique francaise de Jérusalem, was in Europe at the time, 
so the anxious Saad could not consult them about what to do. He grew increasingly uneasy, convinced that it was 
critical to act, and act quickly. 

Finally, deciding on a course of action, he made his way to the Ecole, where he showed the scroll fragment 
to someone and was reassured that the inscribed leather appeared to be both genuine and ancient. Thus con- 
firmed, he turned next to a friend whom he had made during the earlier scroll adventures, a Brigadier Ashton 
of the British Army. Ashton supplied Saad with a Jeep, some men, and a letter with which he could requisition 
further military assistance should that prove necessary. Escorted by Ashton’s personal bodyguard, Saad drove to 
Bethlehem, then immediately on to the nearest camp of the Ta‘amireh. 

Received with typical desert hospitality, Saad immediately began to inquire about the tribe’s recent cave 
explorations. The bedouin were evasive. Why was Saad here? He muttered something about doing some hunting, 
but found no very plausible explanation when it was pointed out that he had brought no gun. Concluding that 
further questioning would only stiffen the tribe’s resistance, Saad desisted and, after spending the night among 
them, arose early the next morning to drive into the desert with his men. He would seek signs of tribal activity 
on his own. 

It was not long, however, before Saad realized that his makeshift caravan was being followed. This being so, 
by now his movements would be broadcast throughout the tribe’s territory. Even if he did somehow manage to 
arrive near the critical cave, it would be impossible to identify, because the workmen would have halted their 
labors and gone into hiding. To continue was pointless. Discouraged and uncertain of his next move in the evolv- 
ing chess match, Saad gave the order to return to Bethlehem. 

Shortly after arriving in that city, his next move thrust itself upon him. Meandering down the road toward 
the Jeep, but clearly oblivious of its occupants, came one of the original group of bedouin who had showed Saad 
the sandal and the scroll. At sharp orders from the secretary, the vehicle skidded to a halt; questioned, the man 
refused to answer, whereupon he was summarily pitched into the vehicle. The company did an about-face and 
headed immediately back into the desert. As they drove, Saad explained to his involuntary guest in pellucid terms 
that any further refusal to cooperate would have nothing but the gravest consequences; given what had already 








* This study is presented in undying friendship and gratitude, 
and as a small tribute to the teaching and scholarship of my Doc- 
torvater, Norman Golb. It was he who introduced me to the study 
of the Judaean Desert texts, including those associated with the 
Bar Kokhba revolt. Norman’s practice of close attention to the 
intertwined aspects of manuscript science and historical infer- 
ence, combined with independent thinking and mastery of all 
relevant original sources, modeled for me a kind of scholarship 
that I have tried to emulate ever since. 


' The story of the discoveries presented here is based upon de 
Vaux’s account in DJD 2:3-50 and Allegro 1964: 37-41, 179-87. For 
the numismatic evidence of a trove or troves said to come from 
the Wadi Murabba‘at, see Milik and Seyrig 1958; for the results 
of the 1968 survey that located an additional Roman-period cave 
and a Roman road in the area, see Greenhut 1984; for the grave- 
yard discovered near the caves in 1993, see Eshel and Greenhut 
1993. Convenient current appraisals of the Murabba‘at materials 
can be found in Stern 2000 and Eshel 2000. 
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transpired, and stealing a glance at the hard faces of the soldiers all around him, the frightened tribesman found 
such threats easy to believe. He reluctantly agreed to show the way to the cave. 

After stopping at an army post to pick up additional soldiers per Ashton’s letter, Saad and the party started 
out on the heading that the bedouin provided. The driving soon became impossible even for an army Jeep; disem- 
barking, they began what would ultimately become a seven-hour trek on foot. Heading east as the Wadi Ta‘amireh 
became the Wadi Murabba‘at, the walking became more and more difficult. Saad and the soldiers gradually found 
themselves in a deep ravine whose nearly vertical inclines towered eight hundred feet into the air on either side 
of them. 

Suddenly, upon rounding a turn, they spied clouds of dust emanating from two enormous cave entrances high 
up on the northern face of the cliffs. Simultaneously they were spotted themselves. As shouts of alarm echoed 
down the canyon, a dozen tribesmen workers darted from the caves, stumbling over one another, urgently seeking 
to scale the crags in order to escape. Several warning shots that were fired into the air over their heads halted 
their flight, and the soldiers began to herd the dust-covered bedouin together so that they could be questioned. 

Although exhausted, Saad and his bodyguard took this opportunity to climb and enter the nearer cave. They 
found themselves standing in an enormous cavern, twenty feet wide, roof ten feet above their heads; a boulder- 
strewn floor stretched back a hundred and fifty feet, fading into Stygian darkness. Dust from the illicit digging 
still hung thick in the air, but it could not disguise the facts. To Saad’s experienced eye it was evident that the 
bedouin had already removed anything lying near the surface. An expert team of archaeologists might find more, 
but his own immediate prospects were nil. Meanwhile, the soldiers had questioned the workers, always receiving 
the same reply: yes, magnificent things had indeed been found here, but not by these men, and not today. As Saad 
pondered his options, he realized that the tribesman who had led them into the desert was his one secure link to 
the discoveries that had been made. The chances of keeping that man with him would diminish markedly if the 
group heeded the urgings of their aching muscles and settled for the night at the cave. Almost certainly the man 
would find some opportunity to slip from their grasp. Therefore, though he and all the soldiers were bone weary, 
he gave the order, and they turned to trudge the seven-hour return trek, guide in tow. 

Saad arrived in Jerusalem just as morning was dawning. On the way he had handed his guide over to authori- 
ties in Bethlehem. Now back home, he dutifully contacted the local inspector of antiquities and reported all that 
had happened, turning over the sandal and the scroll fragment as well. Then he fell exhausted into bed, awaking 
much later in the day to find himself accused of kidnapping and incarcerating their guide. To this charge there 
was, of course, some truth; but the man himself had also been involved in illegal activities. Matters were eventu- 
ally smoothed over, Saad suffering nothing more serious than a severe reprimand. While this storm was playing 
itself out, the inspector whom he had contacted, Awni Dajani, made his way to Bethlehem and, led by one of Saad’s 
companions, hiked out to inspect the caves at Murabba‘at. He was thus able to confirm the secretary’s story, and 
Harding and de Vaux, both having returned to Jerusalem, were informed of all that had transpired. Prospects for 
further discoveries in the caves, they were told, seemed excellent. 

Yet three months were to pass before the official excavations at Murabba‘at got underway, on January 21, 
1952. Looking back nearly sixty years later, such a delay is hard to understand. Jordanian resources were being 
strained, it is true, by the Dead Sea Scroll discoveries that were now following one another in a virtual cascade. 
Archaeological manpower and financial wherewithal were stretched to the breaking point. Still, no attempt was 
made to raise awareness or to seek funding, nor was any invitation issued to outside experts, some of whom might 
have been willing to raise their own monies and come to help with the work. 

What the intervening months did accomplish was to raise expectations of what might eventually be discov- 
ered. De Vaux and Harding were approached by various members of the Ta‘amireh — seemingly in a kind of com- 
petition — offering for sale a variety of materials, all allegedly issuing from Murabba‘at. On occasion, different 
groups would present the same materials, as though unaware of the other would-be vendors; presumably, this 
was merely a tactic to extract the best price. Though a few minor pieces were purchased in November, the spigot 
opened wide and splashing in the following month. On the 9th of December, de Vaux acquired Mur 1, a fragment 
of Exodus inscribed in an elegant bookhand; Mur 44, a well-preserved letter of Bar Kokhba; and a portion of Mur 
115, a contract for remarriage, composed in Greek and dating to the year 124 c.E. Little more than a week later, a 
second lot was presented for purchase, this one comprising the I.0.U. Mur 114, fragments of Aramaic contracts, 
and Mur 24, a Hebrew record of agricultural subleasing by one Hillel b. Garis, done in the name of Simon b. Kosiba. 
By the end of the year, de Vaux and Harding had managed to bypass the competing groups to enter into direct 
negotiations with tribal leaders. Many additional portions came into their hands just as excavations were about 
to start. 
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Harding and de Vaux were there to direct when the first shovel bit the dirt. Prominent among the difficulties 
the excavators faced was the issue of supplies. Everything needed to be transported by pack animal the seven-hour 
distance from Bethlehem, and it was still the rainy season. Arriving at the plateau above the Murabba‘at caves, 
the mules and donkeys, balking at attempting the vertiginous, water-slicked final descent, had to be unpacked. 
Bedouin workmen bore the loads down on their own backs at risk to life and limb. 

The excavations occupied slightly more than a month, until March 1. Two caves in addition to the original 
two evidenced human occupation; a la the Qumran caves, each received a numerical designation. Caves 1 and 2, 
the original caves, were the only ones to yield to the archaeologists written materials. It is believed that all of 
the documents sold by the bedouin also derived from these caves, mostly from Cave 2. Forty yards to the west of 
that grotto stood Cave 3. About two hundred yards in the opposite direction, and at a slightly higher elevation, 
was Cave 4. A large Roman cistern, lined with plaster and furnished with steps and a small holding tank, had been 
hewn in front of Cave 1, and most of the habitation in the caves proved likewise to date to the Roman period. A 
few materials of the Chalcolithic, Bronze, and Iron Ages — as indeed of the Arab period — showed that occasional 
travelers had employed the caves as a caravanserai down through the ages. 

Roman-period finds included much pottery, later dated by comparison with the ceramic discoveries even 
then beginning to be made at Khirbet Qumran, eleven miles to the north. Iron nails, a variety of tools, a heavy 
and curved iron key, bone dice, combs, buttons, spoons, remnants of sandals (including a child’s), and numerous 
wooden and stone spindles incised with geometric designs yielded themselves to the archaeologist’s pick and 
shovel. One of the biggest surprises was an ancient medical kit. Two coins were also unearthed, and these — added 
to approximately a dozen other coins that the Ta‘amireh later offered for sale — were to be decisive in attempting 
to draw the difficult distinction between proximate Roman-period habitations. 

Written materials proved sparse compared with what already had been, or later would be, purchased from 
the bedouin.’ Within Cave 2, sloping down steeply from the entry chamber, two tunnels led to a third, more level 
underground passageway one hundred and twenty feet in length. Here, it seemed, was the original mother lode, 
the vein from which most of the bedouin scroll fragments had been mined. John Allegro, a member of the ex- 
cavating team (later to become famous for his maverick activities and views as a member of the Dead Sea Scroll 
editorial team), described the search for remaining inscribed materials as follows: 


The written documents came almost entirely from the Second Cave. A few are fairly well preserved, but 
most had suffered from the depredations of visiting animals, human and otherwise, and particularly in the 
activities of rats who, with regrettable lack of appreciation of true values, had used the precious leather and 
papyrus manuscripts as linings for their nests. In fact, the excavation developed into a hunt for rats’ nests, 
since each one was almost sure to produce remnants of a written document or two. Another contributory 
factor in the denudation of written material was that the later habitation by birds and small animals of 
the caves over hundreds of years had resulted in an abundant supply of guano which the Bedouin had for 
years been collecting and selling in Bethlehem. It is not at all improbable, as Father De Vaux points out, 
that the Jewish orange groves near Bethlehem were fertilized with priceless ancient manuscripts written 
by their forefathers!* 


In one corner of Cave 2, the bedouin reported having found the biblical scrolls of Genesis, Exodus, 
Deuteronomy, and Isaiah. All had been ripped, cut, and otherwise desecrated in antiquity, evidently at Roman 
hands. The fragment of Genesis chapters 32-35 survived only in a thin strip, violently torn across three columns. 
But a complete phylactery escaped these ravages. Inscribed on very fine skin, minute semi-cursive letters spelled 
out the same four biblical passages prescribed by the rabbis for such works: Exodus 13:1-10, 11-16; Deuteronomy 
6:1-4; 11:13-21. 

In March of 1955, three years after the official excavations ended, five bedouin shepherds exploring the same 
region augmented the biblical findings with a scroll of the Minor Prophets (Mur 88). It was discovered inside a 
cave overlooked in the earlier searches, removed about three hundred yards from the original caves, subsequently 
denominated Cave 5. Here a long tunnel delved deep into the rock, bifurcating after a considerable stretch into 
separate branches. Just at this intersection, archaeologists following up on the bedouin discovery came upon a 








* The archaeologists uncovered only Mur 1, 2, 4, 42,72, 78,apor- 7 Allegro 1964: 182-83. 
tion of 115, and 164; all the rest came by purchase. 
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pile of human bones and tattered clothing. Near the gruesome find nature had carved out from the cave wall a 
small niche, sealed since antiquity by a symmetrical stone that the bedouin treasure hunters had pried out. Within 
this crevice the scroll had been sequestered, perhaps the final act of the ancient insurgent who had borne it for 
safekeeping to the cavern that became his death trap. 

For several more years, materials claimed to be from Murabba‘at continued to filter through bedouin hands 
to the eager grasp of Western scholars. Prominent among such was Mur 43, a letter that evidently preserves the 
signature of the “messianic” leader of the Second Revolt, Simon b. Kosiba, propria manu. Sometimes documents 
leaked out piecemeal from the tribesmen. An example was Mur 30, a Hebrew deed of sale: initial portions were 
purchased in 1952, remaining portions in September 1958. That date is the latest recorded for the Murabba‘at 
inscribed finds, attaching also to Mur 29, the upper contract of a Doppelurkunde, obtained with string and sealing 
intact. 

All told, 173 numbered literary and non-literary texts comprised the Murabba‘at discoveries, written on os- 
traca, papyrus, and leather in Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, Greek, Latin, and Arabic.* Undoubtedly the centerpiece 
was the Bar Kokhba letters, seven of which were clearly recognizable as such. De Vaux assigned the Hebrew and 
Aramaic materials to J. T. Milik, who masterfully deciphered the cursive and “sténographique” (extremely cursive) 
scripts; Pierre Benoit adroitly edited the Greek and Latin texts, and A. D. Grohmann the Arabic. De Vaux himself 
published the archaeological findings. The entirety of their treatments was packed off to Oxford University Press 
late in 1958, and the editio princeps appeared as Les grottes de Murabba‘at (DJD 2) in 1961, a decade after Western 
scholars first became cognizant of Cave 1.° Considerable portions had by then appeared in preliminary studies, 
photographs sometimes included, so that Les Grottes profited from an accumulation of lively and learned dis- 
cussion, gaining thereby more definitive stature.® More definitive — but not yet definitive; in 2000, the Israeli 
palaeographer Ada Yardeni put scholars deeply in her debt by publishing the dual volumes of her Textbook of 
Aramaic, Hebrew and Nabataean Documentary Texts. In these magisterial tomes, she treated all the Semitic texts 
from Murabba‘at in new editions, wresting from the often stubbornly resistant writings many new readings and 
improved interpretations. Her work amounts to the editio maior for these materials and is the point of departure 
for the present study. 


WHO BROUGHT THE TEXTS TO THE CAVES? 


For de Vaux, Milik, Benoit, and all subsequent scholarship sifting their treatments, the four years of the 
Second Revolt represented the principal phase of the Murabba‘at caves during the Roman era. Based on what 
was known when Les Grottes was published, this conclusion was eminently sensible. Until recently, little reason 
existed to question it. But fundamental questions are now in the air and cannot be ignored. At issue is the ac- 
curate attribution of the finds. 

De Vaux acknowledged that some evidence most likely should be associated with the First Revolt. This included 
four bronzes spanning the years 42-69 c.E., the last a minting of Year Four inscribed 71x n>xa¥ “for the redemp- 
tion of Zion.” Certain of the ceramics had parallels with those of Khirbet Qumran period II, which ended with the 
First Revolt. Of the textual material, Milik assigned to First Revolt habitation Mur 18, an I.0.U. explicitly dated 
to the second year of Nero, and more tentatively (based on palaeography) the copies of Deuteronomy and Isaiah 
(Mur 2 and 3), a non-biblical literary text (Mur 6), and Mur 21, a marriage contract.’ Alongside the much more 





4 The actual number of the discoveries was somewhat higher. 
Of the Arabic fragments, most measuring less than a centime- 
ter across, only three of forty-eight were considered worthy of 
publication. 

° Substantive reviews were not numerous, but include Delcor, 
Driver, Feldman, Hooke, and Michaud, on all of which see the 
bibliography. 

° For bibliography of the preliminary studies, see Pardee 1982: 
122-39 for the Murabba‘at Bar Kokhba letters, and Yaron 1960: 
157 n. 2 for the legal documents. 


7 Milik in DJD 2:67. Milik also allowed that Mur 32, a very frag- 
mentary deed (of purchase?) or I.0.U., might date to the earlier 
revolt. The hand seemed early: “Ecriture cursive peut-étre plus 
ancienne que celle des documents de la Second Révolt et méme 
que celle de 18 (55/56 ap. J.C.)” (DJD 2:149); however, he also 
observed similarity with the hand of Mur 30, which he believed 
dated to 134. Accordingly, he refrained from definitely assigning 
Mur 32 to either period. 
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plentiful materials of the Second Revolt, however, these several pieces of evidence were comparatively minor. De 
Vaux was inclined to associate them with habitation by a single refugee family: “Il est donc possible qu’a la fin de 
la Premiére Guerre Juive ou au lendemain de cette guerre les grottes aient été le refuge d’une famille juive fuyant 
les Romains ou de zélotes continuant la résistance.”® 

To de Vaux the Second Revolt period seemed to be abundantly documented by dated objects. Numismatic 
evidence was critical and included city coins dated by the emperors, one of 113/114, one of 119/120, and nine Bar 
Kokhba issues.’ The dated or securely datable texts were equally fundamental to de Vaux’s conclusions: Mur 19, a 
writ of divorce (understood to date to 111 c.E.); Mur 20, a marriage contract (thought to date to 117 c.E.); a deed 
of sale, Mur 22 (131 C.E.); the didotpwpa of 124 C.E., Mur 24; the several Bar Kokhba letters; and finally Mur 115, 
the previously noted Greek contract of remarriage (124 c.E.). The sure lines laid down by these objects guided the 
archaeologist’s thinking regarding the less precise brush strokes of other types of evidence: 


Le témoignage concordant des monnaies et des textes nous révéle la nature de cette occupation: pendant 
la Seconde Guerre Juive, Murabba‘at a été le repaire d’un groupe de révoltés en lutte contre les Romains. 
Certains des objets qu’ils y ont abandonnés, les petites sandales d’enfants, les fuseaux et les fusaioles, les 
peignes montrent qu’ils s’y étaient réfugiés avec leurs familles.! 


The first suggestion that the evidence for Roman-period habitation at Murabba‘at might need to be reassessed 
came just a few years after publication of Les Grottes. As noted, Milik had dated Mur 19, a writ of divorce composed 
at Masada, to the year 111 c.E. The Aramaic document explicitly indicated its date and place of composition 
twice, in lines 1 and 12: 7x93 nw naw pwNIN? INnNA, “On the first of Marheshvan, Year Six, at Masada.” For Milik, 
“l’ére sous-entendue est évidemment celle de l’Eparchie (de la Province d’Arabie, de Bosra), qui commence le 22 
mars 106.”"' He believed that the Romans under L. Flavius Silva, having taken the fortress in 73 C.E., gathered a 
heterogeneous population, including Jews, to raise crops at Masada for the garrison. These people continued to 
inhabit and cultivate the forbidding rock for years afterward. Their ranks eventually came to include one Joseph 
b. Naqsan, who divorced his wife Miriam b. Jonathan and gave her this writ as required by customary law. How 
the document came to be deposited for later discovery at Murabba‘at, Milik did not venture to explain. Of its 
dating, however, he was confident. 

Others were not so sure. Elisabeth Koffmahn was the first to protest. She found Milik’s agricultural scenario 
somewhat bizarre: “kann sich nicht vorstellen, da nach der Eroberung durch die R6mer im Jahre 73 n. Chr. ein 
juidische Schneidebrief dort ausgestellt worden ist.”!* She noted that the then-recent discovery and publication of 
materials from Nahal Hever showed that dating by the provincial era of Arabia would be done explicitly, not with 
a mere mention of “year six.” The Greek papyri of Hever’s Babatha archive, produced in Mahoza, used such word- 
ing as Kata TOV apIOpOv Tis vEas Enapxtas Apabiac. The date reference in Mur 19 had to mean something else: 


Dies kann nur die “Ara der Freiheit” des Jiidischen Krieges gegen die Romer gewesen sein, insbesondere, da 
wir aus Fl. Josephus Bell. l.c. wissen, dafg in Masada eine Gruppe unnachgiebiger Patrioten, die sogenannten 
Sikarier, sich noch drei Jahre lang nach dem Fall Jerusalems gehalten haben. Masada war die einzige Stadt, 
in der es ein “Jahres sechs” seit der Befreiung beziehungsweise Rtickeroberung im Jahre 66 n. Chr. gegeben 
hat.8 


Accordingly, she concluded, the date of Mur 19 might well reference a day in October 71 C.E. 

Arriving independently at a similar verdict was Yigael Yadin, whose views took on special force since he had 
just completed directing the excavations at the site of Masada. In the preliminary report on those excavations 
published in 1965, Yadin observed in a footnote that he had never been persuaded by Milik’s analysis. His own 








’ De Vaux in DJD 2:48. 

° Here, too, one might note the hoard that came to light out- 
side the excavations, although it lacked any known connection 
to the manuscript-bearing caves. Purchased from the bedouin, 
the hoard included 119 Nabataean drachmas, 51 imperial dinars, 
and 33 tetradrachmas of Trajan. Milik and Seyrig remarked, “Ce 
trésor est apparu sur le marché de Jérusalem en 1952.... D’aprés 
des renseignements dignes de foi, le trésor a été découvert au 
wadi Murabba‘at.... Les monnaies décrites ne constituent qu’une 


partie du trésor. Les deniers, notamment, étaient beaucoup plus 
nombreux, et quelque deux cents d’entre eux, vus chez des anti- 
quaires, n’ont pu étre étudiés” (1958: 11). 

De Vaux in DJD 2:48. 

11 Milik, DJD 2:106. 

” Koffmahn 1968: 43. 

13 Koffmahn 1968: 44; cf. 148-55. Note also Koffmahn 1963/64: 
esp. 128-31. 
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discoveries at Nahal Hever had showed him that “whenever Jewish documents were dated by the era of Arabia ... 
this fact was expressly mentioned.”™“ The Aramaic texts used the expression X73 772957 77379 yi “and according to 
the reckoning of this eparchy,’” which presumably should have appeared in Mur 19 if Milik’s dating were correct. 
In his popular work Bar-Kokhba, Yadin adduced another telling argument: the coins. “Our excavations at Masada 
from 1963-5 revealed not one coin of Bar-Kokhba amongst the five thousand coins discovered there, and from 
the level of the Roman garrison nothing was found which could be associated with Jewish families. It seems to 
me, therefore, that the unspecified era on the deed refers to the First Revolt.”’° The inhabitants of Masada had 
begun the war dating by its era, commencing in 66 c.E. and known from the coins of Year One to Year Five. After 
Jerusalem fell, they simply continued to use that era, thereby refusing to concede Roman victory. 

Since Koffmahn and Yadin wrote, a significant number of specialists (amounting, it would seem, to a consen- 
sus) have found their perspectives convincing.'® Mur 19 should be assigned to the Murabba‘at texts of the First 
Revolt. With this reassignment, the first domino tumbled, striking Mur 20. 

Milik himself had raised questions about Mur 20. The first line of the kétubba gives a date in “year eleven” 
(nnw])y nIn nw), but then breaks off. Milik pondered the possibility that the reference might be to a regnal year, 
but because he believed the lacuna too short to encompass any reasonable possibility, he doubled back to implicit 
dating by the eparchy of Arabia, essentially reprising his view of Mur 19.'” Koffmahn rejected this reasoning. She 
saw no reason to doubt that the lacuna could fit an emperor’s name, provided it be short, and she opted for Nero.'® 
Klaus Beyer adopted her suggestion in 1984, and others have since agreed that a regnal year is entirely possible.” 
In fact, pace Milik, we do not know precisely how long the lacuna may be, and no particular option can be ruled 
out on physical criteria alone. In view of David Goodblatt’s thorough demonstration that, as he put it, “[nJot a 
single document certainly written in Iudaea bears a date citing the Arabian era,” it seems that some ruler’s name 
ought to be supplied.” Nero or Claudius are the two most likely options. If the reference was originally to the 
former, Mur 20 dates to 65 C.E.; if to the latter, to 51 c.E. When all is said and done, the totality of the evidence 
probably favors the dating to Claudius, as will become clear. 

Thus, today two of the “certainly dated” manuscripts that framed de Vaux’s arguments concerning the central 
Roman phase of Murabba‘at have by consensus been removed to the First Revolt column of the ledger. Nor have 
revisionist suggestions stopped there. The dominoes have continued to topple. 

In the mid-1980s, Beyer argued for a possible First Revolt setting for two additional documents, Mur 
23 and Mur 32. The date formula partially preserved in the first line of Mur 23 allowed a dating of 67 C.E:: 
nijand a3n naw naw> 102 “on the 10th of Shevat, Year One of the free[dom (of Jerusalem).” The Hebrew word for 
“son,” however, that Beyer read in (what seemed to be) the lone surviving signature to the contract convinced 
him that the more probable dating was to the Second Revolt (i.e., 133 c.E.), when he believed the use of Hebrew 
had been mandated by Simon b. Kosiba. Thus, the First Revolt date was a tentative suggestion at best.*! Mur 32 
preserves no date formulas, but Beyer argued that the use of zayin to represent the historical phoneme /d/ in 
the Aramaic text indicated a date in the latter half of the first century B.c.E.”” This suggestion also proved a false 
start, however, since the readings in question were extremely uncertain and could equally well be read as dalet, 
the expected reflex for either the first or second century c.£. Thus neither of Beyer’s specific suggestions took 
root in scholarship. Yet the mere fact that questions were being raised about the dating of the Murabba‘at texts 
was in itself notable. Arguably, Beyer helped channel a critical undercurrent into the 1990s, when the really fun- 
damental re-examination began. 





4 Yadin 1965: 119, n. 112. 

5 Yadin 1971: 188-89. 

© Beyer 1984: 307; Yadin and Naveh 1989: 9-11; Cotton and Gei- 
ger 1989: 1-2; Cotton 1999: 224 (this is evidently Cotton’s final, 
considered view; in between the two publications noted, she had 
been swayed by Freeman 1986: 38-46, to readopt Milik’s dating; 
thus in Cotton, Cockle, and Millar 1995: no. 288 and n. 15; cf. her 
joint work with Yardeni, DJD 27:148 and nn. 81-82); Goodblatt 
1999; Eshel 2002: 158-59; 2003: 94-95; Eshel, Broshi, and Jull 2005: 
48-49, 


7 Milik in DJD 2:111. 

18 Koffmahn 1968: 45-46. 

™ Beyer 1984: 309. 

?° Goodblatt 1999: 255. 

*1 Beyer 1984: 312. In point of fact, portions of four surviving 
signatures can be read on the significantly effaced verso of Mur 
23. Of the three where one can determine the language used, all 
are apparently Aramaic. The signature to which Beyer referred 
should be read as J 43 73717 (line 3). 

2 Beyer 1984: 316. 
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In 1999 two scholars, working, as it seems, each without knowledge of the other, separately suggested reas- 
signing a notable selection of the manuscripts to the First Revolt. Their selections overlapped, but were based on 
largely different arguments. Hanan Eshel made his suggestions in a paper delivered at a conference jointly hosted 
by the University of Minnesota and Macalester College on April 21-23, 1999.”* His focus was on the Murabba‘at 
texts that mentioned Jerusalem prominently: Mur 22, 25, 29, and 30. The first two texts listed use related date 
formulas, o>wi? noixa? and o»wit niin), respectively “of the redemption of Jerusalem” and “of the freedom 
of Jerusalem.” The second grouping of texts explicitly specifies the place of composition as Jerusalem. For Eshel, 
Milik’s dating of these texts to the Second Revolt initially became problematic because as time had passed, al- 
most no Bar Kokhba coins had ever been discovered in Jerusalem.** That phenomenon seemed very difficult to 
explain on the hypothesis that the rebels under Simon b. Kosiba held Jerusalem for any appreciable time during 
that uprising. Moreover, Eshel had himself discovered in a refuge cave used by Jews during the Second Revolt two 
Aelia Capitolina coins, the sort minted by Hadrian.” “These finds clearly led to the conclusion,” he explained, 
“that Aelia was founded in 130 c.£. during Hadrian’s visit to Judea, and coins were minted in Aelia before 135 C.E. 
Clearly, the rebels could not have held Jerusalem during 133-5 c.E.”*° In obvious contrast, of course, Jewish rebels 
held Jerusalem from 66 to 70 c.E., during the First Revolt. 

To gain greater clarity regarding the proper dating of these texts, Eshel had two of them, Mur 22 and 29, 
subjected to radiocarbon analysis. The results: both very probably antedated 78 c.E. The case for attributing all 
four of these texts to the era of the First Revolt was thus persuasive. 

Finally, Eshel suggested that a fifth manuscript, previously thought to originate elsewhere, ought rather to be 
assigned proximately to Murabba‘at, and ultimately to First Revolt Jerusalem: 4Q348.”’ This manuscript was among 
a group of texts that had been purchased from the bedouin with the understanding that they derived from Qumran 
Cave 4. When they were officially published, however, Ada Yardeni and Hannah Cotton, the editors, argued that 
they actually derived from Nahal Hever.”® Yardeni read the beginning of 4Q348 line 13, where one would expect 
a date formula, as containing the damaged name of a high priest: 91793 7719 D1e°*[, commenting, “No combination 
of the [uncertain] letters [before 01] ... produces the name of a high priest known to us from historical or literary 
sources.””’ Eshel now proposed to read the letters as vav, dalet, yod, and the name in question as o171[9 1p, referring 
it to Joseph b. Camydus, high priest from 46 to 47 c.E. Palaeographically, this suggestion was possible. Because 
the fragmentary text also preserved the phrase “Simon of the timber market,” referencing a section of Jerusalem 
that Josephus mentions in passing (Bellum judaicum 2.530), Eshel logically concluded that it came from Jerusalem 
(as indeed Yardeni also believed), and more provocatively opined, “I believe that this document was found in the 
caves of Wadi Murabba‘at that were used as refuge caves at the end of the First Revolt.”*° Thus it came neither 
from Qumran, nor from Nahal Hever, but from yet a third locale — a suggestion that, if true, must shake scholarly 
confidence concerning document attributions made solely on the basis of bedouin assurances. 

Since he accepted the arguments for the early dating of Mur 19, and Mur 18 is explicitly dated to the reign of 
Nero, Eshel was now arguing for the assignment of six Murabba‘Aat texts to the era of the First Revolt, and includ- 
ing 4Q348, for a total of seven documents having been brought to those caves at the end of that rebellion. In all 
of these points, he seemed likely to be correct. If so, the proportion of the Murabba‘at materials assigned to each 
revolt was now markedly changed, which implicitly raised the possibility that de Vaux’s understanding of the 
relative significance of the Roman-period occupations, and equally that of scholarship in his wake, might need a 
more thorough reanalysis. Hannah Cotton pushed matters still further. 








3 Eshel 2002. 

*4 Ariel 1982: esp. 293, and Gitler 1996: esp. 328. Over fifteen thou- 
sand coins have been unearthed by archaeologists in Jerusalem, 
among which are numbered only three over-struck by the in- 
surgents. 

> The story of this discovery is most easily followed up in Eshel 
1997, 

6 Eshel 2002: 158. 

*7 See also Eshel 1999: 499-500. Eshel later had second thoughts 
about this suggestion, and urged that 4Q348 be understood as a 


Qumran text; thus 2001: esp. 134. The connection to Murabba‘at 
is nevertheless more likely (see below). 

8 Yardeni makes the case regarding 4Q347 and 4Q359 in DJD 
27:283-84. Further evidence for confusion among the lots pur- 
chased from the bedouin comes from her joining of P. Hev 50 
with Mur 26; see ibid., 123-29. 

9 Yardeni, DJD 27:302. 

3° Eshel 2002: 160. 
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In an article published in that same year of 1999 in the Zeitschrift ftir Papyrologie und Epigraphik,*' Cotton began 
by noting the difficulty of dating Mur 29 and 30 to the Second Revolt, as Milik had done. For if that dating were 
adopted, then it would follow that the Jews must have had control of Jerusalem as late as September/October 135 
c.E., the date putatively given in Mur 30. This would be highly problematic for the accepted scholarly view, based 
on rabbinic literature, that the fall of Bethar occurred in July of 135. Was one to believe that Jerusalem was still 
in rebel hands after the supposedly climactic defeat at the village to its southwest? 

Moreover, Cotton had been informed by Yardeni of the latter’s new reading of the date formula in Mur 22, 
“on the 14th of Marheshvan, Year Four of the redemption of Israel,”*” that is, October/November of 135 — another 
month beyond the (seemingly impossibly late) date of Mur 30. The chronological and geographical implications 
now in prospect would overturn much that had been believed about the Second Revolt. Rabbinic literature gave 
no indication that the Jews ever took Jerusalem at all. Were scholars now to acknowledge not only that Jerusalem 
had fallen to the Jews, but also that imperial forces were continuously repulsed, unable to recapture and hold 
the city, so that the rebels invested it for at least three years, from August/September of 133 (the date of Mur 29) 
until nearly the end of 135? In that case, why would rabbinic literature fail to record a “battle of Jerusalem” as 
the climax to the revolt, rather than making Bethar decisive? Cotton’s solution to all these vexations: reassign 
the Hebrew contracts Mur 22, 29, and 30 to the First Revolt. 

Supportive of that possibility, she noted, was the archaeological fact that Murabba‘at had been inhabited at the 
time of that earlier bid for freedom. Thus it was possible that its caves had served as refuge during both revolts. 
Beyond that, Cotton emphasized the differences between the date formulas of Mur 29 and 30 and those preserved 
in texts certainly composed during the Second Revolt. The latter group, numbering eight texts, (almost) always 
mentioned the name of Simon b. Kosiba and often gave him credit for “freeing” or “redeeming” Israel.*’ Of course, 
neither sort of phrase was found in the texts Cotton proposed to reattribute. In other words, she implied, First 
Revolt texts could usually be distinguished by the absence of regnal dating. 

That observation led her directly to Mur 19 and “Year Six” at Masada, and thence to other Aramaic texts from 
Murabba‘at. None disputed the dating of Mur 18 to 55/56, Nero’s second year. Mur 20, referring to “Year Eleven,” 
and inscribed, as it said, in Hardona (near Jerusalem), likely could refer to the same emperor. Milik himself had 
suspected that Mur 21 was earlier than the Second Revolt materials. The broken date formula in Mur 23 could 
be read either as Milik had done, ]9 n7n naw “Year One of,” or as Yardeni was now suggesting, ]? wan niw “Year 
Five of.” For Cotton, the new reading was decisive: “[It] must refer to the first revolt.”*4 Mur 25 was dated to “Year 
Three of the freedom of Jerusalem,” which by analogy to the Hebrew texts might well refer to the First Revolt. 
Finally, Mur 26, though lacking a preserved date formula, was akin to Mur 20 in having participants said to be from 
Jerusalem or nearby. Thus, Cotton was proposing that a total of ten Murabba‘at manuscripts should certainly, or 
would better, be assigned to the First Revolt. 

Her collection included all of Eshel’s except for 4Q348, plus Mur 20, 21, 23, 25, and 26. Taking the two scholars 
together, then, eleven texts were now being assigned to the First Revolt and the region of Jerusalem, ten of which 
had not been among de Vaux’s original assessment. Eshel’s proposals seemed as sound as such things are likely 
to be; as for Cotton, a number of her suggestions were convincing, especially where her selection overlapped 
Eshel’s and her reasoning fortified his suggestions by offering new reasons. For texts such as Mur 22, 29, and 30, 
their combined case for a First Revolt dating appeared decisive. Yet arguments for other texts in Cotton’s list fell 
short of that degree of probability, as her own cautious wording recognized. 

Regardless of the individual scholar’s view of any one of these proposed reassignments, the need for further 
consideration is surely evident. A different approach, summarized perhaps by a new question, may prove heuristic. 
Accordingly: Who brought the texts to the caves? What can one reconstruct of the human dimension involved? 








31 Cotton 1999, 

3? Milik had originally read the formula as “Year One,” that is, 131 
C.E., as he suggested, or (according to a different scheme for the 
years of the revolt, followed by Yardeni) 132 c.E. See DJD 2:118 
and note ad loc., 120. 

33 The only exception would be the text now known as P. Hev 
8a, which says simply, “20 Adar, Year Three of the freedom of 
Israel.” Prepared by the same scribe who wrote P. Hev 8, where 


the date is explicit as “Year Three of the freedom of Israel in the 
days of Simon b. Kosiba,” no doubt can attend its attribution to 
the Second Revolt. 

34 Cotton 1999: 224. In fact, Cotton was mistaken on this point, as 
the number five could equally well apply to regnal dating, either 
by a Roman emperor (e.g., Nero), or by a Jewish high priest, as 
in 4Q348. Of the second option Cotton had, of course, no real op- 
portunity to be aware. 
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What can prosopography contribute? This promising avenue has never been adequately pursued for Murabba‘at 
texts attached to the Second Revolt; for those potentially of the First Revolt, it has never been explored at all. 


ARCHIVES OF THE FIRST REVOLT 


The place to begin is with the concept of archive, that is, not just documents, but groups of related documents. 
Many of the Murabba‘at papyri are legal writ of one sort or another. The mere fact that a person fleeing for his 
or her life brought them to the caves speaks for their perceived immense importance. When decisions had to be 
made about what to carry along and what to leave behind, individuals in extremis chose these documents. They 
evidently hoped to use them to reconstruct their lives, to regain property and reclaim status when life returned 
to normal. Nor were these arbitrary selections from a communal village archive. 

We know from the archaeology that a relatively small number of individuals, and naturally fewer families, 
fled to the caves. In ideal circumstances, therefore, it would be possible to recognize connections among the 
related texts: to name names, as it were, for a great portion of what survives. The archives would then lie patent 
to modern eyes. Unfortunately, fortuitous manuscript survival and uncertain recovery at least jeopardizes, and 
perhaps dooms, any such effort at intellectual salvage. Certain of the original connections are surely lost; others, 
obscured and opaque. Yet, given the potential benefit to historical understanding, the search is worth pursuing. 
The objective must be to reconstruct one or more “conceptual archives” — personal archives not found in situ, 
hence only conceptual, loosely held, but archives nevertheless: archives potentially historical. If, among surviving 
texts, possible connections can be discerned and people related, then the likelihood is good — much better than in 
a random situation — that the connections are real and that actual archives, not mere imaginary constructs, are in 
view. If, further, relationships established, documents can be dated as groups and attached to the First Revolt, then 
this archival approach will indurate, and perhaps even expand, earlier suggestions by Eshel, Cotton, and others. 

Judging from both rabbinic literature and actual archaeological discoveries, it is plain that many ancient 
Judaeans did possess personal archives. Tannaitic texts presuppose the fact without explanation. Consider, for 
example, 


we TRI we now ONIN Papotey Mwy 
You have ten bags full of my documents... (t. Shébi‘Gt 5:6). 


pI anon — nw dw ata nw ow pion ,xaporbz2 IN TOPPA NY 
Tl at ow nwibw now bw nsaN xn TD 


If one found within a satchel or a bag a bundle of documents, or a batch of documents, they must be re- 
turned. And what is a “batch” of documents? At least three tied to one another (m. Baba’ mési‘@’ 1:8). 


People had batches, bundles, bags of documents. Legal writ permeated late Second Temple Judaea. Whereas 
praxis in Persian times had arguably been largely oral, with the advent and progress of Hellenization, Jewish soci- 
ety began to put markedly greater emphasis upon the written instrument.*° Many came to possess personal legal 
materials, and theoretical scenarios such as those portrayed by the excerpts above were a part of the warp and 
woof of daily existence. Any propertied individual was likely to have at least a small archive sequestered in some 
safe place. This archive would, of course, feature the person’s own name, along with those of family members, 
prominently, repeatedly. Family members would appear in such roles as witness and hypographeus. 

Early rabbinic literature further evidences that personal archives often embraced more than a single indi- 
vidual, family, or generation. Archives were personal, but at the same time included documents belonging to the 
extended family. Not only would it be prudent, often legally necessary, to keep a continuous record of transac- 
tions involving property that the person or earlier family had bought or sold, but it was also common to archive 
the significant documents of earlier generations, retaining them long after such family members had departed 
to the “house of eternity.” Two passages serve to exemplify these points: 





35 Friedman 2006. 
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<b nT oww Kar bw pninow Pa Www Ix xd 


We have not found among our father’s documents that this I.0.U. was ever repaid (m. Shéba‘6t 7:7). 


ve T2 ORT FINN NAIND %Y wos Fer 997 an? 7K 


(Hillel) said to them, “Bring me your mothers’ marriage contracts.” They brought them to him... (t. Kétubbot 
4:9). 


The people these passages portray held their parents’ legal documents even though in the first case clearly, 
and in the second probably, those parents were no longer living. Here are multi-generational records, potentially 
available for use to establish any number of legal points long after the principals ceased to need the documents. 
Here, too, is reason to believe that, according to legal necessities, Jews in these years might retain the records 
not only of parents, but also of grandparents, and perhaps of yet earlier ancestors. 

The archives discovered in the Cave of Letters at Nahal Hever can further sensitize us to potential patterns 
among the Murabba‘at texts. Four archives surfaced there. The first, that of Babatha, was unearthed contained 
in a kind of leather valise and comprised thirty-five documents written in Greek, Jewish Aramaic, and Nabatean. 
A number of these documents concerned matters other than Babatha’s own property and affairs. One such papy- 
rus, P. Yad 7, was a deed of gift that had once belonged to her mother. Three others attached to Babatha’s step- 
daughter, Shelamzion: a marriage contract, a deed of gift, and a renunciation of claims (respectively, P. Yad 18, 
19, and 20). Yet another document, P. Yad 8, belonged originally to one of Babatha’s brothers, Joseph b. Simon or 
Eleazar b. Simon, both of whom were involved in this sale of a white donkey.** Thus, although her own materials 
predominated, the archive might better be characterized not as Babatha’s archive per se, but as that of her im- 
mediate family. 

A second Nahal Hever archive belonged to Eleazar b. Samuel. His papyri were less personal than Babatha’s, 
consisting entirely of leasing contracts he had signed with farmers in En Gedi. Yet the archive was discovered 
stuffed into a woman’s leather bag. Potentially, that fact could be interpreted to mean that Eleazar had requisi- 
tioned an old, unwanted bag for his own purposes; but given that Babatha carried some materials for the men 
in her life, it is preferable to see here an archive carried and sequestered by a female relative or connection of 
Eleazar’s. 

Similar in certain respects to Eleazar’s archive was the third collection, that of Jonathan b. Ba‘ya, one of the 
commanders of Bar Kokhba’s forces in En Gedi. His archive comprised nothing but letters received from Simon 
b. Kosiba and his lieutenants. Like Eleazar’s, Jonathan’s archive was hidden among the personal belongings of an 
anonymous woman, wrapped in a bag for wool work. In addition to the fifteen letters in Jewish Aramaic, Hebrew, 
and Greek, the water skin contained dyed, unspun wool, skeins of wool in various colors, a spindle, a glass jar, and 
sundry other objects. Evidently a woman was holding the letters for Jonathan. 

The fourth archive from the Cave of Letters is a conceptual archive, purchased piecemeal from the bedouin, 
who claimed in the 1950s that it derived from Nahal Se’elim. Since archaeologists discovered additional portions 
of some of the same documents in the Cave of Letters, however, the actual provenance, Nahal Hever, has become 
apparent.*” Hannah Cotton has reconstructed the archive as belonging to a young woman, Salome Komaise, who 
like Babatha lived out most of her tragically short life in Mahoza.** Six Greek and one Jewish Aramaic document 
make up the archive: a rent or tax receipt evidently once belonging to her first husband, Shamoa b. Simon; a land 
declaration from the census of 127 c.£. that belonged to Salome’s brother (whose name is lost in a lacuna); Shamoa 
b. Simon’s land declaration of that same census; a deed of renunciation between Salome and her mother, Salome 
Grapte; a deed of gift involving the same two women; a tax or rent receipt that Salome received; and Salome’s 
marriage contract issued by her second husband, Shamoa evidently having died, and dated to August of 131 C.E. 
Thus this archive, as with Babatha’s, combined the woman’s personal documents with those of family members. 
In all four cases, then, it seems that women were carrying the archives.*? If one may safely extrapolate, women 
were often the family archivists in ancient Judaea. 








3° The editors of the archive do not connect the principals of this *8 Cotton 1995; Cotton, DJD 27, esp. 158-237. 
document to Babatha. 39 See the discussions by Ilan (2000) and Peterson (2000). 
37 Greenfield 1992. 
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Informed by these roughly coeval archives and rabbinic descriptions, one is alerted when sifting the 
Murabba‘at materials to the possibility of multi-generational and multi-linguistic archives. Additionally, they 
might be the holdings of entire families, not just of single individuals, and female archivists quite possibly kept 
them. 

With these guidelines in mind, and well aware of the necessarily tentative character the evidence assigns to 
any proposal, three First Revolt families seem to be in view among the Murabba‘Aat texts. An archive represents 
each family. The first archive, including two (possibly three) texts, may conveniently be denominated the Archive 
of the Family of Eutrapelus. The texts are Mur 26, Mur 29, and possibly Mur 22. Linking the first two is the patro- 
nym of the two principals, Eutrapelus son of Eutrapelus and Cleopas son of Eutrapelus.*° Of some 3,500 separate, 
named Judaeans listed in Ilan’s Lexicon of Jewish Names in Late Antiquity, only one man bore this name apart from 
the individuals now in question.*! A Greek name so rare in Judaea is extremely unlikely to have belonged to two 
separate men, contemporaries at that, both of whom sired sons, both of whose sons were then named among 
the relatively few texts found in the caves of Murabba‘at. Further linking Mur 26 and Mur 29 is the fact that the 
principals, Eutrapelus and Cleopas, signed them with practiced hands in Greek, even though Mur 26 is an Aramaic 
deed and Mur 29 a Hebrew one. No other Judaean principal or witness in the entire corpus of the Judaean Desert 
texts signed a Semitic text in Greek; all others signed in a Semitic tongue, usually in the language of the writ. 

Two considerations suggest the provisional placement of Mur 22 in the Eutrapelus archive. First, the scribe 
of Mur 29, Simon b. Shabi, is also apparently the scribe of Mur 22.” This connection could indicate that the 
Eutrapelus family patronized the same scribal shop, presumably one in their vicinity within Jerusalem, more 
than once, perhaps regularly for all of their business transactions. Second, both documents mention as neighbors 
bordering the two properties under transaction “Honi and others.” This Honi (a hypocoristic) appears to find 
mention in other Murabba‘at First Revolt texts; his full name was Hananiah b. Jonathan (on which more imme- 
diately below). A reasonable hypothesis would be that he and his family lived within the city and owned fields 
immediately outside it, doing so in proximity to the home and holdings of the Eutrapelus family, respectively. For 
it is observable in late Second Temple legal materials generally that people who lived as neighbors also owned 
fields and agricultural plots elsewhere situated near each other’s holdings. These considerations are inconclusive 
in assigning Mur 22 to this archive, but they are sufficiently suggestive as to warrant its tentative inclusion. 

The second proposed archive may be termed the Archive of the Family of Honi b. Jonathan, the man alluded 
to above. Several forms of his name, Hananiah, run throughout the Murabba‘at texts. They are especially notable 
in those texts already proposed as belonging to the First Revolt. One encounters the formal name only in Mur 30, 
where a Jonathan b. Hananiah is among those listed as intended witnesses (he does not actually sign). Studying 
the text to discover possible reasons for Jonathan’s being a witness, the name of Salome, one of the principals, 
leaps out: Salome b. Honi b. Jonathan. Jonathan was presumably her brother, hence a logical candidate to witness 
the transaction. He had been named Jonathan on the principle of papponymy, a common practice among the 
Jews of the Second Temple. And one of Salome’s neighbors is listed as Hanin b. Jonathan, quite likely her father, 
Hananiah. Here, then, the same man is plausibly Hananiah, Honi, and Hanin. 

Mur 22 then contributes an additional datum. The inner contract describes as bordering on the property be- 
ing sold one Hanin b. Honi (7217 12 7710). The outer contract, however, identifies that neighbor as Hanin b. Hanina 








“Tn the editio princeps of Mur 29, Milik read Cleopas’ signature 
as K[A€o]noc EvtpanéA[olvu xeipi Exvtod y(~ypa@a); DJD 2:142. 
Sijpesteijn subsequently offered a slight correction, to read 
éqwavtod y(éypaga) (1984). Cotton has read Eutrapelus’ signa- 
ture in Mur 26 as ¥Ev[....JEv[ ™“ xeu(pt) e.[...].[, DJD 27:128, 129, 
“Note on the Greek Signature.” Close study of the photograph 
under magnification suggests, however, that Eutrapelus simply 
“lined out” his signature, and that otherwise what he wrote may 
be read and restored as follows: Ev — — Ev[ — — ?] xeu(pi) gulavr]. 
The Semitic spelling of his name without patronym appears in 
line 13 of the outer contract, D9B5biN. 

“1 Tlan 2002: 55 (total individuals) and 280 (EUtpanéAos). The 
other EvtpaméAog is a man designated as the father on a Jerusa- 
lem ossuary published by C. Clermont-Gannau in 1883 and dated 
as “pre-70 C.E.” (see now conveniently H. Cotton et al. 2010: 534 


[#515]). Accordingly, it seems possible that the reference is to the 
same person who was the father of Eutrapelus and Cleopas here. 
42 Simon also serves as hypographeus for the illiterate Shapira 
b. Jesus in Mur 29, then signs his own signature as a witness: 
[t]nw "aw 12 71ymwW. Between the words °2w and tnw, Simon 
inserted what appears to be a large, stylized samekh, perhaps rep- 
resenting the word (15)0, “scribe.” In both cases the hand is rec- 
ognizably that of the body of the contract. Regarding the sugges- 
tion that Simon was the scribe of Mur 22, one notes in addition 
to the surviving portion of that text’s signature (where he again 
served as hypographeus) ]nw, that the letter forms of the outer 
text of this Doppelurkunde are strikingly similar to those of the 
signatures of Shapira and Simon in Mur 29 — thus the proposal to 
read and restore his signature in Mur 22 as 7799 Paw 13 piy)aw 
or, less probably, 7779 [and piv]ow. 
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(x293n 12 771m). Thus the same father is alternately Honi or Hanina. Apparently he was known indifferently by 
either of these hypocoristic forms — as well, of course, as by the formal name Hananiah, and again by Hanin. His 
son, Hanin, will also have borne the formal name Hananiah, as his listed name is yet another hypocoristic for 
that rather common, indeed biblical, Hebrew appellation. Thus one finds as allonyms Hananiah, Honi, Hanina, 
and Hanin: a confusing, dangerous quadruplet for the historian. 

A fair number of the contracts designate men by one of these onomastic options. In normal circumstances 
it would be rash to conclude that they all involved the same family; but here, given the very restricted popula- 
tion pool represented by the Murabba‘at refugees, that danger is greatly diminished. Nevertheless, the proposal 
to connect these individuals must be understood as surmise, for all that it fairly forces itself upon the reader of 
the writs. Which of several potential men may be in view, avus aut pater aut filius, is naturally more tentative by 
a degree of separation. 

The proposed texts for the Archive of the Family of Honi b. Jonathan include the following: Mur 18, 19, 25, 
27, 32, 33, and 4Q348. The borrower in the I.0.U. Mur 18 is one Absalom b. Hanin, said to hail from Kefar Signa, 
west of Jerusalem, though at the time of the contract he lived in Kislon, where the contract was executed. It may 
well be, then, that Honi b. Jonathan and his family were originally from Kefar Signa, and that they only came to 
reside in Jerusalem a few years before the outbreak of the revolt.*? Mur 19 is the Masada writ of divorce issued to 
Miriam b. Jonathan. Conceivably she could be Honi’s sister, but that option seems unlikely. For if she were, she 
would have been born in the neighborhood of 10 c.£., the approximate date suggested for him by a genealogical 
reconstruction (see table 20.2, below). That would make her an old woman at the time of her divorce in 71 C.E. 
and also place her and her erstwhile husband among the rebels at Masada as sexagenarians: not impossible, but 
hardly attractive. Hence it seems better to suggest that Miriam was the daughter of that Jonathan who was the 
potential witness of Mur 30 noted above. She will then have been born about 50 c.£., and in her early twenties at 
the time of her divorce. (Women typically married as early as thirteen or fourteen.) Leaving Masada, she made her 
way, presumably not alone but under escort, to the caves of Murabba‘at and her family. The implied connection 
between freedom fighters who knew one another’s location after the fall of Jerusalem should not be overlooked. 

Her putative father, Jonathan, finds mention in Mur 32, which is probably an I.0.U.“ That text, it will perhaps 
be recalled, was one concerning whose palaeographic date Milik wavered, tending at times to date it as early as 
Mur 18. Yardeni also favored a first-century date on palaeographic grounds, assigning it to the years 66-73 C.E.” 

Mur 25 is a deed of sale involving a house, land, and the accompanying immovables. The vendor is designated 
simply as Hanina. As it was composed in “year three of the freedom of Jerusalem,” this is a third text (with Mur 18 
and 19) potentially dating this archive to the First Revolt. Mur 27 is another deed of sale for immovable property, 
whose principal’s patronym survives, the first name lost, as b. Hanina. One of the witnesses to the text, whose 
name has broken away, came from Hebron, just as did a witness to Mur 26 — almost certainly a First Revolt text 
from Jerusalem.*° That person’s name also failed to survive. Here we have a tenuous wartime Jerusalem connec- 
tion. Conceivably, these contracts involve the same Hanina b. Honi known from Mur 22; Mur 25 might also be 
writ belonging to the father, Hanina b. Jonathan. Yardeni allowed that both texts could be first-century products 
on the basis of the palaeography.’” 








3 The matter hinges on the reconstruction of 4Q348, below. Also 
possible is that some members were born in Kefar Signa, others 
in Jerusalem. 

“4 The text may also be a deed of purchase, but those types of 
contract were usually, to judge from what survives, Doppelurkun- 
den. Mur 32 has no signatures on the verso, unlike the double 
contracts, and so is more likely an I.0.U. in its ordinary “simple” 
format. 

* Yardeni 2000: 1:35, 2:24. 

“© Neither Milik nor Yardeni remarked the damaged letters ap- 
parently belonging to signatures beneath Hanina’s in Mur 27. 
Beyer (1984: 313) did discern some illegible letters and also 
proposed to read a name, 7°in. Under magnification of the 
digitized image, the preferable reading of the letters beneath 
nwp3 dy m399n 95 [exaan] is IAW [PN 12 PN], “[PN b. PN], wit- 
ness,” and beneath that, 7127 [77] “[from] Hebron,” the prov- 
enance of the nameless witness. The argument placing Mur 26 in 
Jerusalem also involves new readings. According to line 6 of that 


document, in the lower text, one of the owners of property bor- 
dering the lot being sold was *ntva 12 11ybx. (Yardeni [2000: 1:37] 
read only ‘moa 12 and does not make the proposed connection.) 
This neighbor appears to have been the scribe of the text, for it is 
possible to read line 29 as R*IDD AND Anwi [12 IVdK “Eleazar b.] 
MSHH wrote the contracts.” Since immediately below the scribe’s 
name, his provenance is explicit, “from Jerusalem” (o%w17? 77), it 
follows that the contiguous property he owned was also almost 
certainly in that city; ergo, the contract was written there, too. 
The reason for the unusual specification of his native provenance 
may have been the fact of the many refugees who had swollen 
wartime Jerusalem. In that situation, confusion and uncertainty 
about people’s normal residence could have prompted particular 
care; the other two witnesses also have specified provenance, the 
second witness being said to come “from the city” ([n}4pn 77 or 
just “apn 7m), presumably Jerusalem. 

“7 Yardeni 2000: 1:29-30, 2:22 (Mur 25); and 1:31, 2:23 (Mur 27). 
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Mur 33 is an especially interesting text in that it connects two of the suggested First Revolt families. It con- 
cerns some money that has changed hands, the amount lost in lacunae, and so is either an I.0.U. or a receipt. 
Attached to the money is Simon b. Hanin, presumably another son of Honi b. Jonathan. Simon is illiterate; a 
hypographeus, the scribe of the text, signed for him.*® That a scion of a wealthy Jerusalem family would be inca- 
pable of signing his name is not without interest. But the more immediately pertinent datum in the contract is 
the signature of the only witness: he appears to be the Cleopas son of Eutrapelus known from Mur 29. There, as 
the vendor of a plot of land, perhaps a vineyard, he commissioned a contract written in Hebrew and signed it in 
Greek. Here, acting as witness — and so not the man who hired the scribe — he signed an Aramaic document with 
a Semitic (in fact, Nabataean) reflex of his Greek name: [37w 01D IIJ8 12: 1299.4? Why a Nabataean form should 
have been the choice is a mystery, though such forms were not especially uncommon among the Judaeans of these 
years.’ In general we know that certain Greek/Semitic equivalencies existed in late Second Temple culture as a 
matter of convention. Thus, 121%? will perhaps have been an ordinary reflex of KAéomog, just as Semitic yiw was 
of Greek Idowv, or yivmw of Zipov.°! Mur 33 appears to cement the case that the families of Eutrapelus and Honi 
b. Jonathan knew each other, probably as neighbors in Jerusalem. The signature of Cleopas also confirms the 
placement of Mur 33 among the First Revolt texts. 

The last of the seven documents that may belong to Honi’s family archive is 4Q348, and this one requires a bit 
more discussion. Eshel had proposed, it will be recalled, that 4Q348 derived ultimately from Jerusalem and came 
to be deposited among the Murabba‘at materials when refugees fled the city after its fall in 70 c.E. He also argued 
for a reading of line 13 as 9173 7719 OV TI[MIP, referring to Joseph b. Camydus, high priest from 46 to 47 c.E. These 
were significant claims to make and represented a breakthrough in the understanding of this enigmatic docu- 
ment. Intensive study of photographs of the text suggests, however, that these claims are also partially incorrect. 

Eshel was correct in connecting 4Q348 to Jerusalem. He did not observe it, but the city’s name can be read 
in just the portion of the contract where form criticism suggests it ought to occur: for the lower text, at the 
end of line 13.°? With the provenance now certain, further progress in comprehending this document becomes 
possible. For Jerusalem’s customary law with regard to deeds of sale differed from that observable elsewhere, 
as for example in the materials from En Gedi or Mahoza.** Jerusalem contracts uniquely began by listing, af- 
ter the particulars of date and place, the witnesses or signatories (Hebrew o°mnin) to the transaction. Thus, 
per exemplum, Mur 30: aaniIn ()o?wWID OKIW? non? VAIN nNiw “wn InXI a wy? “On the twenty-first of 
Tishri, year four of the redemption of Israel, in Jerusalem: witnesses...” (four names follow). Similarly, Mur 22: 
manin o>waa YRajw? [neixa]? onw naw Sox) wwy myaqKa “On the fourteenth of Elul, year two of the [redemp- 
tion] of Is[rae]l, in Jerusalem: witnesses...” (again, four names follow).* 

These examples demonstrate that the ordinary formulas for a deed of sale in First Revolt Jerusalem were as 
follows: date-day, date-month, date-year, date-era, place, witnesses. Further, the usual number of signatories, in 
addition to the principals, would be four. Bearing these form-critical patterns in mind, it becomes possible to 
make sense of something Yardeni remarked as puzzling in 4Q348: “It appears to be unlike other deeds that have 
survived from that period. The surviving part of the text consists mainly of names.”*° Knowing that the text 
should list four witnesses by name, however, one can suggest that lines 13-16 comprise that listing, followed by 








48 Although the scribe/hypographeus is anonymous by rea- 
son of damage to the document, the critical reading of a 
kaf ensures that Simon himself was not the scribe, which 
would otherwise be an obvious possibility. The read- 
ing: [R797 PN 12 PN an] xwpi YY PAIN 1D TIVAW “Simon b. 
Hanin accepts the conditions on his own behalf; PN b. PN wrote 
at his dictation.” 

* Neither Milik nor Yardeni read the entirety of the crucial lines 
relevant to the witness. Beyer (1984: 317) made suggestions that 
are correct on important points, but the reading proposed here 
is new. In particular, the one surviving letter of the patronym 
has not previously been deciphered. Cleopas’ hand was idiosyn- 
cratic, his letter forms personal, so that the dlef is not a certain 
reading (and is marked accordingly). Also, the reading of 12197 
proposed here may equally be 1519p; that possibility would not, 
of course, endanger the equation with KAgonoc. Note that in Mur 


29, Cleopas’ name appears twice in the Hebrew text, spelled by 
the scribe as 0129 (lines 1 and 11) — that is, not the Semitic 
form, but rather a Semitic spelling of the Greek form. See Yardeni 
2000: 1:48-50. 

°° Tlan 2002: 28. 

>! On such pairs, with specific comments regarding the name 
KAgortoc, see Baukham 1990: 17. 

>? Yardeni, DJD 27:301, attempted no reading here. 

°3 The rabbis acknowledged that customary law differed from 
place to place and recognized the validity of different customs 
for legal documents. Cf., e.g., m. Kétubbot 4:12, where the laws of 
the marriage contract (kétubba) differ between Jerusalem and 
outlying Judah; note also the beginning of tractate Gittin in the 
Mishnah for regional differences. 

4 Readings follow Yardeni 2000: 1:51-5 and 1:46-7, respectively. 
5 Yardeni, DJD 27:300. 
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the principals, who are indeed unusually numerous, but otherwise just where form criticism would put them. 
The following reading and reconstruction emerge: 


Dow bya yD vTap FOI ornw naw (month name)» (date). 13 
Paw 1a] a1y>x pnw 12 mnnn AOI 12 PN PN 12 PNovanin] 14 

[7a ob]5 nn 7a Pyaw Ia ary>N pnb 12 PN PN 12 PN 1X] 15 

sooo OI? TIMINP Wa Alo 12 PN PN»a PN’ orywI?] 16 


Translation: '3[On the (date) of (month), the second** year of Joseph Cam]ydus the High Priest, in Jer[u]salem. 
147Witnesses: PN b. PN, PN b. JJoseph, Matthew b. Simon, Eleazar [b. Shabi]. “[PN b. PN, PN b. YoJhanan, 
Eleazar b. Simon, (and) Bar Honiy, a[ll of them from Jerusalem, said] ‘*[to PN b. PN, PN b. PN, Jose]ph b. 
[Y]ohanan, (and) Joseph b. (illegible PN)... 


It appears, then, that eight men other than the witnesses were involved in the obscure transaction recorded by 
this contract. Several of the persons named beg comment. The first, the witness Eleazar b. Shabi (haw 12] a1y>x), 
probably requires by his mere presence a revised date for the document, placing its composition in the early 60s, 
some fifteen years later than Eshel had suggested. The reasoning is as follows. The witnesses to 4Q348 signed it in 
an exceptional manner, rotating the papyrus and inscribing their names perpendicularly between the upper and 
lower texts, rather than, as is usual with Doppelurkunden, signing on the reverse. Traces of three names remain. 
Only one can be read with any confidence, but this is the name that connects this text with at least two other 
Murabba‘at texts likely to derive from First Revolt Jerusalem: °aw 43 Sty¥[x].°” Recall that another b. Shabi, Simon 
b. Shabi, signed Mur 29 as a witness and was the probable scribe of Mur 22. Note, too, that the name Shabi was 
exceptionally rare. Apart from its appearance in Mur 29 and here in 4Q348, the name is attested on two ossuaries 
discovered in Isawiyya, near Jerusalem, and published by Eliezer Sukenik in 1930.°° These ossuaries, evidently re- 
lated, are thought to antedate the fall of Jerusalem in 70 c.£. Otherwise, the name never occurs in Second Temple 
sources. Accordingly, the two men Simon b. Shabi and Eleazar b. Shabi are very likely to be brothers, and both of 
them scribes as well. If so, given the dating of Mur 22 and 29 to the decade of the 60s, when Simon was active, one 
may most reasonably attribute the activity of the second scribal brother, Eleazar, witness to 4Q348, to the same 
decade. That probability in turn focuses attention on a second figure in the text, the high priest, Joseph Camydus. 

Eshel had identified the high priest of 4Q348 with a figure twice referenced by Josephus (Antiquitates judaicae 
20.16, 103), bearing a name usually regularized in English as Joseph b. Camydus. In point of fact, however, his 
patronym is variously spelled in the manuscript tradition of Antiquitates as Kapet, Kaun, Kapvddc, Kapordi, Kepedt, 
and Kepedr. Most scholars would see this tradition as an increasingly corrupt rendering of Semitic n>nnap.*° This 
name is attached by the Talmud to an earlier, presumably ancestral, high priest, Simon b. Camithus (17-18 C.E.), 
and may be related to the Aramaic word for “flour,” xn. But even that connection is problematic, hence proba- 
tionary. The entire discussion of this name is little more than informed guesswork. We do not know for certain 
how the name was heard, or whence derived, in either Greek or Semitic. Josephus renders the ancestral Camithus 
as K&u180c, perhaps related, but obviously not identical, to the name Kapfjtic recorded in Egyptian papyri and 
sometimes suggested as a comparandum. A derivation from Latin Commodus has also been proposed.” Uncertainty 
and complexity are the watchwords here: it is entirely possible that none of the proposed Greek, Latin, or Semitic 
comparanda and derivations is correct. Eshel’s proposed reading steers well through dangerous waters, but the 
degree of our ignorance about ancient onomastica and the contingent interplay here among that ignorance, pal- 
aeography, and history must be frankly acknowledged. If, however, on balance 01717 is the best option for reading 





°° Fxempli gratia only; the first year is equally possible. 

°7 Strangely, scholars have not previously attempted to read the 
names of the witnesses. The reading here then prompts the re- 
construction of the name at the end of line 14. 

°8 Ilan 2002: 213. A related “Nabataean” form, 1°11, is also at- 
tested once, on a jar discovered at Masada. 

°° On the manuscript tradition and possible talmudic intersec- 
tions, see conveniently Schiirer 1973-87: 2:230-31 and nn. 11, 16. 
®° On all of these options, see Ilan 2002: 425-26. Ilan here reads 
Eshel (1999: 499-500) as suggesting the equation with Commo- 


dus. In fact, however, he nowhere does more than equate with 
Josephus’ Kauvddc. He does not explain the name’s derivation. 
Thus the Roman equation, implicitly acceptable to her, becomes 
Ilan’s own. VanderKam (2004: 454-55) finds Eshel’s suggestion 
attractive while noting its uncertainty. He also remarks the pos- 
sibility of reading the name as 01°17[3, thus dating 4Q348 to the 
reign of Ananias b. Nedebaeus (48-59 c.E.). That possibility can 
fit equally well with the proposals below for the date of 4Q348, 
probably putting it in the late 50s. 
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4Q348, and that Semitic spelling does represent a reality hidden as Kapuddc behind Josephus’ welter of readings, 
then another complication intrudes itself. A man with a name similar to Eshel’s Joseph Camydus ascended to the 
high priesthood in 61-62 C.E. 

That man bore a name usually rendered as Joseph Cabi b. Simon (Antiquitates judaicae 20.196; Bellum judaicum 
6.114). The manuscript tradition for Cabi is comparable to that for Camydus, offering variously Kaft, Aexaft, and 
Kauns.°' With the last name we step once more onto the onomastic merry-go-round we have already visited for 
Joseph Camydus, and scholars therefore typically consider this later figure to be related both to Eshel’s man and 
to the ancestral Camithus.” Accordingly, if otimp can reference Joseph Camydus, high priest in 47-48 C.E., it 
can equally well reference Joseph Cabi b. Simon, occupant of the office some fifteen years later. And that later 
option better accords with the probable floruit of the two sons of Shabi. If this reasoning is accepted, then Eshel’s 
suggestion for the dating of 4Q348 to the earlier man must be modified. This document dates instead to the year 
61 or 62, the eve of the First Revolt, the approximate time when Josephus returned from a diplomatic mission to 
Rome and set foot anew in Palestine: “There I found revolutionary movements already on foot and widespread 
elation at the prospect of revolt from Rome.”® The explosive social setting both explains the use of a high-priestly 
era for the dating of 4Q348 and turns attention to a third figure in the text. 

The high-priestly era is highly significant. Eshel somewhat underplayed the sharp force of the fact: 


If we are correct that the high priest is mentioned in the dating formula of this deed, then this evidently 
proves that some people dated deeds according to the high priests’ service. It can be assumed that these 
were Jews who were scrupulous in not using the years of the reign of the Roman emperors when dating 
their documents.” 


1 Maccabees provides the lens through which to regard this dating. According to that work, in 141 B.c.E. the 
Jewish people slipped from beneath the control of the Seleucids to the north and proclaimed that fact by using 
new dating formulas in their documents: “In the one hundred seventieth year the yoke of the Gentiles was re- 
moved from Israel, and the people began to write in their documents and contracts, ‘In the first year of Simon 
the great high priest and commander and leader of the Jews.””® To begin dating by the high priests in the run-up 
to the First Revolt was itself a revolutionary act, by intent a repulsion of the Roman yoke, and probably tells us 
something about each of the participants in this contract. In early 60s Jerusalem, revolution was the topic of the 
hour among priestly circles, especially younger priestly circles, and it was a matter of parties and factions;® this 
connection spotlights the name of Eleazar b. Simon in line 15 of 4Q348. 

The name Eleazar b. Simon is very prominent in Josephus’ narratives about the First Revolt.®’ A priest and 
member of the ruling class, he was the ringleader of a faction that Josephus denominates “Zealots” (not to be 
confused with the generic term for revolutionary). This faction helped to seize control of the Temple in 66 C.E. 
and force cessation of the sacrifices on behalf of the emperor, an action that precipitated a chain of events that 
led directly to the war. Eleazar and the Zealots then controlled the Temple’s inner court for virtually the whole 
of the war, sometimes by themselves, sometimes in concert with other revolutionary factions, prominently the 
group led by John of Gishala. Association with this Eleazar would by inference draw the family of Honi b. Jonathan 
near to the center of revolutionary events. It might suggest that they were priestly. It would further imply that 
they did not so much flee Jerusalem to save their lives as choose to continue the war in the Judaean Desert (along 
with numerous other insurgents). The caves of Murabba‘at would accordingly take on a new aspect. But is the 
Eleazar of 4Q348 the same man as the factional leader? 

Both Eleazar and Simon are exceedingly common names, a fact strongly warning against facile identification. 
At the same time, adding to the name the evident revolutionary character of the dating formula would seem to 
improve the chances markedly. If this is not the Zealot Eleazar b. Simon, then this is a man of compatible radical 
views. Certainty is impossible absent further information, but we may cautiously begin to see the Murabba‘at 
First Temple documents in a different light. Attention then turns to the fourth and final significant figure in this 
maddeningly fragmentary source. 








$1 Schiirer 1973-87: 2:232 and n. 19. 6° 1 Maccabees 13:41-42. 

6 See VanderKam 2004: 475-76 for a recent summary ofthe few % For judicious discussion, see Goodman 1987: esp. 137-51. 
facts known about the man. 67 On Eleazar b. Simon and the Zealots, see Price 1992: 17-19 and 
8 Vita 17; trans. per Thackeray 1926. 102-74. 


64 Eshel 2001: 133. 
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That figure is Bar Honi, mentioned last in the asyndetic listing of vendors or, at any rate, actors in line 15. The 
presence of this name would explain why this text is in the reconstructed archive; presumably, 4Q348 would be 
Bar Honi’s record of the transaction. This man was then arguably one of Honi b. Jonathan’s four sons, as proposed 
from the other texts in his reconstructed archive: Absalom, Simon, Jonathan, or Hanina. The appellation Bar Honi 
was a nickname or “handle.” A study of the names “son of X” among the ancient Jews, conducted by Joseph Naveh, 
showed that a man of any social level might at different times be called by his formal name, his handle (usually a 
reference to origin, occupation, characteristics, nature, or physical defect), or the expression “son of X.” “People 
spent most of their lives,” Naveh observed, “in informal and familiar surroundings, such as military units, work- 
ing groups, or among friends, where there was a tendency to abbreviate and to drop one of the elements of the ‘X 
son of Y’ formula.”® Thus Bar Honi was evidently a familiar, a friend to Eleazar b. Simon and others listed in the 
contract, making it yet more reasonable to suggest that he would have shared the revolutionary ideology they 
had agreed to declare through the high-priestly dating. 

In sum, the proposal is to assign seven documents to a reconstructed First Revolt archive of Honi b. Jonathan 
and family: Mur 18, 19, 25, 27, 32, 33, and 4Q348. A much more tenuous possibility would add an additional two 
manuscripts to the archive. These two are not certainly related between themselves, so one might accept the one 
and reject the other. They are Mur 20 and 4Q346. Mur 20, a marriage contract, we have encountered above, noting 
that its dating formula (n1w]y n73n naw “year eleven”) would best be taken as a regnal dating, and that further the 
two best possibilities for the ruler in question were Claudius and Nero. Thus the year of its inscription would be- 
come either 51 or 65 c.E. Yardeni allowed that a first-century dating was possible on the basis of the letter forms.” 

We know from the study of other surviving marriage contracts of this general period (e.g., Mur 
21; P. Yad 10) that the grooms or their hypographeis normally signed the document in first position. 
Thus the sole surviving signature of Mur 20, located in first position, is probably that of the groom: 
}in? 12 4717 “Judah b. yhwf[ ].” In turn, it seems probable that the nwan of line 2 is his grandfather. If one 
tentatively restored the damaged patronym of the signature as qn2]in° “Jonathan,” then Mur 20 lines 1-2 
might be read and restored as follows and, further, the text assigned to the archive of Honi b. Jonathan: 
awx 022 Jo Awan 122 [FAA 1 TTA TAR NTIAA IOP ot>p> aA}wy an naw I4KN> nyawa! “On the seventh of 
Adar, year ele[ven of Claudius, Caesar, in Harodona, Judah b. Jonathan] b. Manasseh from Bene Eliashib [said to 
...].” Clearly, this is a hypothetical, but one seeks to account somehow for this text’s presence among the archives, 
and this explanation makes sense of the few data we have. The Judah b. Jonathan who would then emerge would 
be the brother of Honi b. Jonathan, and if the text were dated to the reign of Claudius, he would be seen as get- 
ting married (again?) at the age of thirty or forty. The name of Honi and Judah’s paternal grandfather, Manasseh, 
would likewise emerge. This name then potentially implicates 4Q346. 

As with 4Q348, 4Q346 is of dubious connection with the site of Qumran. Indeed, as noted, scholars today ques- 
tion whether any documentary texts, as opposed to literary works, come from the caves near that site. Accordingly, 
it becomes necessary to explain whence they really do derive. One cannot absolutely rule out proximate origin 
in the Cave of Letters or another Nahal Hever cave; yet palaeographically the dubious documentary materials 
mostly date to the first century C.E. or B.C.E.,”° whereas textual scholars and archaeologists are in nearly complete 
agreement that the Nahal Hever caves were unoccupied during the First Revolt and earlier.” 

Given that a good case can be made for the association of 4Q348 with Murabba‘at and the First Revolt, we 
have reason to sift the other documents in the group 4Q342-348, 4Q351-354, and 356-361 looking for similar 
possible connections. Composed in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek, the writs are preserved in so fragmentary a 
condition that they offer little with which to work. 4Q346, however, does provide a few clues for the historian. 
It is an Aramaic deed of sale that Yardeni dated to the late first century B.c.E.”” A certain Simon is the vendor, a 
Manasseh the purchaser. Since it was written during the years when a genealogical reconstruction would place 
that Manasseh who was grandfather of a putative Judah b. Jonathan, one might tentatively consider placing this 
text in the Murabba‘at archive of Honi b. Jonathan and family. 








°§ Naveh 1990: quotation from 117. print. Eshel (1999: 500 n. 22) allowed the slight possibility 
6° Yardeni 2000: 1:119-20, 2:54. (“maweRT nx potons Siop> TWN Nn”) that 4Q348 might derive 
79 See the palaeographic discussions attached to each text by from Nahal Hever. 

their editor, Yardeni, in DJD 27:285-317. 7 The text is published in DJD 27:296-98. 


7 An exception is Freund 2004. His arguments have yet 
fully to convince any colleague who has responded in 
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The third proposed archive may be denominated the Archive of the Family of Dositheos b. Eleazar. Three 
documents potentially belong here: Mur 21, 30, and 31. At the heart of this collection is Mur 30, for it is the most 
complete and most suggestive of personal relationships, and so of possible relationships among the texts. The 
papyrus is a Doppelurkunde recording the sale of a sizeable field (4 dunams) in the vicinity of Jerusalem, together 
with its crops and trees; the seller is the eponymous Dositheos. Composed in excellent vulgar or “Mishnaic” 
Hebrew, the contract is evidently to be dated — if Eshel and Cotton are correct — to the late autumn of 69 C.E., 
only eight months before the fall of Jerusalem to Roman forces. The price of the field, 88 ztiz, is consistent with 
prices known from other contracts and rabbinic literature. Despite the reign of terror that Josephus portrays as 
existing within the city at this late stage of the revolt, then, no deflation of property values is evident. This fact 
is surprising and may say something about the revolutionary sentiments of the people involved. 

Another actor in the document is the vendor’s wife, Salome b. Honi, who stipulates to the sale and clears the 
property from any claims of her own. This was necessary as the wife might otherwise retain rights by virtue of 
her dowry. Typically, dowry monies were the husband’s to use while married to a woman, but legally refundable to 
her upon divorce. If Mur 30 were ever challenged subsequent to a divorce, Dositheos might be accused of having 
used Salome’s monies to make the initial purchase. If he could not clear this accusation, his right to the later sale 
would be at issue. The purchaser of the property could find himself the owner, so to speak, of a stolen painting: 
hence, the need for Salome’s statement indemnifying the purchase. 

As noted above, Salome seems to have been the daughter of Honi b. Jonathan. If valid, this connection is im- 
portant, for the intermarriage of archival families would likely require that the various First Revolt occupants of 
the Murabba‘at caves did not simply end up together there by chance, haphazardly, each group making its way 
as best it could amid the slaughter and chaos of Jerusalem’s fall, only to have everyone look up when the dust 
had settled to find themselves together. Rather, some of these people were related and had laid careful plans, 
devising joint survival protocols. The caves were prepared ahead of time as a desert refuge, should such become 
necessary, and when the time did come, the families retreated to Murabba‘at. 

More than the surmise of Salome’s paternity potentially links the families of Dositheos and Honi. Recall 
that in Mur 18, Abraham b. Hanin — in the present reconstruction, one of Honi b. Jonathan’s sons, and thus 
Salome’s brother — is said to be residing in Kislon in 55 or 56 c.E. According to Mur 30, the same village may 
be connected to the family of Dositheos as well. A possible reading and reconstruction of lines 10-11 would be: 
m>owivs aly pbd[> yo aTyJOx 12! arybx 32a ono1t!° “Dositheos b. Eleazar b. E[leazar from Kil]slon, resid[ing in 
Jerusalem.””* Thus Dositheos’ home village is revealed as Kislon, although he was living in the Judean capital at 
the time of Mur 30. If this reconstruction is correct, one may reasonably conduce that members of Abraham’s 
family, including his sister Salome, came to know Dositheos and his family in Kislon ten or fifteen years before 
the inscription of Mur 30. This acquaintance led to intermarriage between the two families. In turn, that relation- 
ship brought them all to Jerusalem some years later, where they found themselves when the First Revolt erupted. 

Mur 21 is an extraordinarily interesting kétubba or marriage contract recording the union of one Menahem 
b. [PN] with a bride whose name has only partially survived, as [PN] b. Lazar. Milik noted the scribal peculiarities 
and concluded on that basis that the text was one of the earliest among the Murabba‘at finds: 


Le ductus du scribe est trés particulier. On notera surtout les formes courbes et arrondies des lettres comme 
aleph, bet, dalet, samek, parfois lamed, mem, nun, re§, taw; la distinction trés nette entre bet et kaph; les formes 
caractéristiques de hé, mem, taw; l’alternance des formes finales et médianes; le module varié des lettres: 
autant d’indices qui pourraient suggérer une date relativement haute pour ce document (avant la Premiére 
Révolte?) 4 moins que ce ne soit maniérisme de scribe.”4 


Several additional aspects of the manuscript layout and language mark it as peculiar. The lines are uneven and 
the beginning points rather helter-skelter. The Aramaic is notable for its verbal and nominal gender neutraliza- 
tion; for the use of the Greek loan vdéuosc (x03) “law,” instead of the term 777 normal to kétubbot; and for the use 
of the informal nota accusativi n°, instead of the marker -» usual in the diction of the Aramaic contracts of this 
period. One has the impression that this document expresses a generally more informal and quotidian Aramaic 








73 Yardeni 2000: 1:28, 2:51 offers: ]o-71¥¢f Jok Ia" aTVoN ID ono"? «= 4 DID 2:114. 
Cf. Cotton 1999: 224, where she suggests a connection between 
Mur 30 and Kislon, but without proposing a reading. 
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than the genre ordinarily adopted. All of these indications point to a non-professional scribe, and indeed, the 
signatures appear to verify that the writer was none other than the bride’s father, Lazar b. Joseph — who wrote 
with an unpracticed hand.” 

Lazar is a hypocoristic for Eleazar, the name shared by Dositheos’ father and grandfather. If Lazar b. Joseph is 
indeed related to Dositheos, he obviously could not be his father, Eleazar b. Eleazar. The suggestion is therefore 
that he may have been his grandfather. The family had retained this old kétubba for two generations beyond its 
inscription. If this posited connection is correct, then it probably means that Mur 21 is one of the two oldest 
manuscripts among the surviving materials from Murabba‘at.”° For if Dositheos and Salome b. Honi as man and 
wife were wealthy Jerusalemite property holders in 69 c.E., then they were perhaps born between 30 and 40 C.E. 
Receding approximately twenty years for the time between generational births would put the birth of Eleazar b. 
Eleazar and his sister, [PN] b. Lazar, at about 10 c.£. The birth of Lazar b. Joseph would be about 10 B.c.£. Allowing 
for the typical female age of fifteen at marriage would place the nuptials of [PN] b. Lazar and Menahem b. [PN] in 
approximately the year 25 c.E. This extreme age, and the rural setting for its composition, might explain the odd 
scribal and legal characteristics of Mur 21. All of this is rough-and-ready calculation, of course, but in assessing the 
facts, it helps to imagine the social context within which this remarkable document may have come into existence. 

The inclusion of Mur 31 in the Archive of the Family of Dositheos b. Eleazar depends on the correctness of 
the proposed linkage between Dositheos and Lazar b. Joseph. Accordingly, this is a very tentative attribution. The 
document is a fragmentary Doppelurkunde, probably recording the sale of some land, as 37 ziz changed hands. 
Yardeni dates the handwriting to the first century c.E.””? A damaged phrase reads either “daughter of Joseph” 
(Rov N12) or, possibly, “the house of Joseph” (01° n°a). Potentially this Joseph is Lazar’s father, and his daughter, 
Lazar’s sister. If so, this text might be the very oldest of all the Murabba‘at manuscripts, originating about the 
beginning of the Common Era.” 

Tables 20.1 and 20.2 below summarize and illustrate the foregoing discussion of the three possible family 
archives.’? Undoubtedly, some of the suggested connections and attributions are mistaken. The fragmentary 
state of the evidence virtually guarantees that any effort at historical and prosopographic reconstruction will 
make wrong turns. Nevertheless, the exercise has shown that it is reasonable to consider that perhaps seventeen 
documents discovered at Murabba‘at have survived from First Revolt Jerusalem. They represent the archives 
of three(?) families of that place and time who retreated in 70 c.E. to the Judaean Desert, probably to continue 
the fight along with other Sicarii, Zealots, and like-minded freedom fighters. The families, like their texts, were 
intertwined: Eutrapelus b. Eutrapelus signed as a witness for Simon b. Hananiah, binding the archives of their 








’ That Lazar is the writer emerges from several other elements 
of the contract in addition to the signatures, which themselves 
may only be fully reconstructed and understood in light of 
these other elements. The reasoning may begin with the fact, 
at first puzzling, that Lazar indicates in line 18 that he “con- 
firms everything that is written above.” Normally, this is the 
legal statement of a principal, who agrees to all that has been 
stipulated and says so, then signs. Thus Lazar is in some sense 
a principal, who, like the groom, stipulates to the contract’s 
conditions. Then, a reading in line 2, not suggested by Yardeni, 
indicates the relationships — Lazar is the father of the bride: 
thus, 11]9[9] Ana 71nL Taken with these clues, line 3 suggests that 
Lazar has given Menahem something, probably the money of the 
mohar or dowry (again, Yardeni has not offered a full reading): 
prit yo]> aln]an ary> anP “Lazar hereby [glives to Mena[he]m 
mo[ney, zazin...].” Finally, one notes that the hand of the second 
signatory to the contract is that of the writer. In fact, this same 
person also signs for the first principal, doubtless the illiterate 
groom, Menahem. Another hypographeus then signs for the bride. 
The first witness bears a patronym that may be reconstructed, 
hypothetically, as Mattat (JAW nn 12 PN). The spacing for the 
signature of the groom requires that he, too, bore a short patro- 
nym, further suggesting the possibility that this first witness was 
his brother and that the groom’s short patronym was therefore 
also Mattat. The following readings/reconstructions for the first 
two lines of the signatures result: line 1, nwb3 [by nna 12 O72); 


line 2, n]999 FOINP 12 aTy2 and] “Menahem b. Mattat accepts 
the conditions on his own behalf; Lazar b. Joseph wrote at his 
request.” Lazar is then remarkably father of the bride, princi- 
pal, scribe, and hypographeus all at once, a combination of roles 
otherwise unexampled in the materials of the Judaean Desert. 
7° Excepting 4Q346, if it is from Murabba‘at. 

77 Yardeni 2000: 1:34, 2:23. 

78 at the same time, the one surviving signature on the verso 
reads [PN 12] 71va[w. It is the signature of a principal, since it 
appears in line 2 of the signatures. Possibly this could be the 
Simon b. Hanin of Mur 33, who, being illiterate as seen above, 
would have written here by the hand of a hypographeus. In that 
case, Mur 31 would belong to the Archive of the Family of Honi b. 
Jonathan. The fact that the document was written in Hebrew may 
also support this second option, since we have little evidence for 
the use of that tongue in legal texts written in times not arguably 
connected to the wars with Rome. In the case of this second op- 
tion, the text would probably fall to the 60s c.£. 

” The palaeographer’s dates in table 20.1 derive from the discus- 
sions in Yardeni 2000. The “unattributed” texts either cannot be 
connected to a specific archive or are so tenuous that it did not 
seem appropriate to make a definite proposal in the table, even 
though possibilities are discussed above. The hyphenated lines in 
table 20.2 characterize the most tentative proposed genealogical 
connections. 
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respective families, and the family of Honi b. Jonathan intersected with that of Dositheos b. Eleazar by intermar- 
riage. Family members from one group find apparent mention in documents belonging to another group. This is 
a picture notably different from that of Milik and de Vaux, who assigned perhaps two or three manuscripts to a 
single putative First Revolt refugee family. 

Instead, about half of the Aramaic, Hebrew, and Greek textual finds from Murabba‘at arguably attach to these 
three families. The isolation of these three possible archives calls for a next step, a detailed prosopographical 
study, which promises to contribute important facts about life in antebellum Jerusalem — the home of Josephus. 
Moreover, as noted, it seems that a re-examination of the totality of the archaeological evidence from Murabba‘at 
may be appropriate. We may find that these caves were much more central to the time of the First Revolt than 
to that of the Second. 


Table 20.1. Possible First Revolt archives among the Murabba‘Aat texts 
























































Archive Document Type/Language Family Member Absolute/Internal | Palaeographer’s Date 
Date (c.E.) (c.E.) 
Family of Eutrapelus Mur 22 | Deed of Sale/ — 10/69 69 
Hebrew 
Mur 26 | Deed of Sale/ Eutrapelus b. _ 1st/early 2nd c. 
Aramaic Eutrapelus 
Mur 29 | DeedofSale/ | Cleopas b. Eutrapelus 8/67 67 
Hebrew 
Family of Honib.Jonathan | Mur18 | 1.0.U./Aramaic | Absalom b. Hanin 55/56 55 
Mur 19 Divorce/ Miriam b. Jonathan 10/71 72 
Aramaic 
Mur 25 Deed of Sale/ | Hanina [b. Hanina?] 68/69 ca. 68 
Aramaic 
Mur 27 | DeedofSale/ | [Hanina?]b. Hanina - 1st/early 2nd c. 
Aramaic 
Mur 32 Deed of Sale/ | Jonathan [b. Hanina] - 66-73 
Aramaic 
Mur 33 | 1.0.U./Aramaic Simon b, Hanin — 1st/early 2nd c. 
4Q348 Fragment/ b. Honi 61/62 Ist c. 
Hebrew 
Family of Dositheos b. Mur 21 Marriage/ Eleazar b. Joseph - Ist c. 
Eleazar Aramaic 
Mur 30 Deed of Sale/ | Dositheos b. Eleazar 10/69 69 
Hebrew 
Mur 31 Deed of Sale/ | [Daughter] of Joseph = Ist c. 
Hebrew 
Unattributed 40346 Deed of Sale/ Manasseh — Late 1st c. B.C.E. 
Aramaic 
Mur 20 Marriage/ Judah b. Jo[nathan?] 12/51 66 or 117 
Aramaic b. Manasseh 
Mur 23 Deed of Sale/ — — Ist c. 
Aramaic 
Mur 28 Deed of Sale/ Joseph b. Gabinius _ 66-73 
Aramaic 
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Table 20.2. Three possible First Revolt families 


The Family of Honi (Hananiah) b. Jonathan 


Manasseh (Mur 20) (born ca. 30 B.C.E.) 
I 
I 
I 


Jonathan (Mur 30) (born ca. 10 B.C.E.) 


I 
Judah (Mur 20) Hananiah (Mur 22, 26, 30) (born ca. 10 C.E.) 


Absalom Simon Jonathan Hanin(a) Salome = Dositheos (born ca. 20-30 C.E.) 


(Mur18) (Mur33) (Mur 32)(Mur 22, 25, 27) (Mur 30) (Mur 30) 


Bar Abshai (Mur 22) Miriam (Mur 19) (born ca. 50 C.E.) 


The Family of Eutrapelus 
Eutrapelus (Mur 26, 29) (born ca. 10 C.E.) 


S[alome (?)] = Eutrapelus Cleopas = Shapira (born ca. 30C.E.) 
(Mur 26) (Mur 26) (Mur 29) (Mur 29) 


The Family of Dositheos b. Eleazer 
Joseph (Mur 21) (born ca. 30 B.C.E.) 


Eleazar (Mur 21) = (born ca. 10 B.C.E.) 


1 
Joseph (Mur 31) Eleazar (Mur 30) [  ]lytn (Mur 21) (born ca. 10 cE.) 
(daughter) 


Daughter (Mur 31) 


Dositheos = Salomeb.Honi Jonathan (Mur30) (bornca. 30C.E.) 


(Mur 30) 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
DJD 2 Benoit, Milik, and de Vaux 1961 
DJD 27 Cotton and Yardeni 1997 
P. Hev Papyrus Hever (see Cotton et al. 1995) 
P. Yad Papyrus Yadin (see Cotton et al. 1995) 
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9:1-3.  238n.2 
9:24 126n. 27 
10:21 43*n.15 
Ch.11 225, 231 
11:5 15* 
11:6 251 n. 25 
11:36 230 
11:43 11* 
12:2 279n. 251 
12:3. 177 
12:7. 43*n.15 
12:10 178 
12:13 154 
Ezra 
1:7. 54* 
5:13-15 54* 
6:5 54* 
7:1-5 44n, 22 
7:14 251 and n. 25 
7:28 244,258 n.75 
8:22,31 51*n.50 
9:2 272 
Nehemiah 
1:1 45* 
2:1 45*n.2 
11:3-19 53* 


1 Chronicles 


1:1-9 
2:7 


53* 
48* n. 28 


2:31-35 253n. 46 
3:17-18 50* 


3:24 
4:41 
5:26 


50*, 53* 
51* 
167 n. 75 


5:27-41 44n. 22 
8:29-38 53% 
9:2-17.  53* 
9:3-34 53* 
9:39-44  53*n,58 
Ch.10 53* 


10:13 


48* n, 28 


10:13-14  48*,51* 


11:2 
11:6 


51* 
48* 


12:1-41  51* n. 48 


13:2 
14:12 


46* 
52* 
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14:15 48* 

14:17 244, 258 n. 75 
15:11-24 53*n.57 
16:4 53*n,57 


16:29 263 
17:11-13.  52*n.54 
17:17 257 

20:12 229 
21:1-22:1 53% 
21:7-16 47* 

22:9 48* 

22:14 46% 
28:2-10 47* 

28:4 51* 

28:5-6 52* 

28:6 52* n.54 
28:8-15 46* 

28:9 68; 48* 
28:18 41n.12, 45 
29:1 = 52* 

29:1-9  46* 
29:1-5,10-19 47* 
29:11 48* 

29:19 48* 


2 Chronicles 


1:7-13  48* 
2:10 47* 

3:1 53% 

6:20 275n.219 
7:18 48* 

8:1-2 52* 


8:17-18 52*n.52 


9:9-11,17-21 52*n.52 


Ch.13 49% 

13:4-12  47* 

14:8 267 

15:3.) 127n. 30, 128 n. 37, 135 
15:3-4 127 

15:10-11 267 

17:10 244 


19:5-8 48*n. 28 
20:1 51* n. 45 (LXX) 
20:5-12 47* 

20:6 48* 

20:12 48* n. 28 
20:27 278 

20:29 258n.75 
21:12-15  47* 

21:19 209 

24:15 261 andn. 105 
24:20-22 51*n. 48 
24:24 48% 
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2 Chronicles (cont.) Matthew 
25:9 48% 27:46 12% 
25:16 48* 
26:7 51% Mark 


26:8 51* n. 45 (LXX) Ch.13 230 n. 49 


28:5-8, 17-19 166 tikes 
eee 11-4 46*n.4 
Se ae 132-35 226 and n. 24, 228 
32:2 51* 
32:2-7  48* n. 28 Acts of the Apostles 
32:4 51* 12:22 230n. 47 
32:30 51% 
33:8 48* 1 Corinthians 
34:8-33 122 n.3, 123 2:36-41 253 
34:14 123 andn. 12 6:2 230 
34:30 53*n.57 8:34-38 253 
36:10 54% Fee 
36:15-21 47*n. 16 
36:17-21 48% ae, We hiee 
30:18) Ga Revelation 

111 (12* 


II]. REFERENCES TO CLASSICAL (NON-BIBLE) AND MEDIEVAL WORKS 


The definite articles in Arabic (al-) and Hebrew (ha-/he-) have been ignored in the alphabetizing of entries. For 
exegetical works containing both Arabic translation of the biblical text as well as commentary 
thereto (collectively subsumed under the rubric “Interpretation”), the former is 
indicated by a superscript “t” and the latter by a superscript “c.” 


1, APOCRYPHA AND PSEUDEPIGRAPHA 


1 Enoch 2 Enoch (ed. Charlesworth) 
Chs.1-36 47 8:4 41n.12 
Chs.6-16 40n.11 18:7. 40n.11, 48 
10:4-8 48 Ch.71 39n.6 
1911-3 40n.11 
Chs. 29-32 41n.12 1 Maccabees 
39:1-2 40n.11 248509. 48" 
54:55 40n.11 apa 
ck a Ch.14 124n.17 
63:1 47 n. 29 
Chs. 64-67. 39n.6 Jubilees 
64:2-4  40n.11 1:20 41n.15 
65:6-11 40 n.11 3:12 41.13 
69:1-12 40n.11 3:27. 41n.12 
73:5 43 Chs.5-7 39n.6 
Ch.106 39n.6 5:1-21 38 
106:13-15  40n.11 511-11 40n.11 


5:2. 47n. 26 


5:6 48 

5:14 46, 48 
5:17-19 39 
7:21-26 40n.11 
7:38 = 39n.6 
8:3 40n.11 
8:19 41n. 13 
10:38 41n.15 
11:55 41n.15 
16:24 41n.12 
Ch.34 40n.7 
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34:4 51 

34:10-18 39 
34:11-12 49 
34:18-19 49 
50:10-11 40 


Life of Adam and Eve (ed. Charlesworth) 


29:1-7 


Testament 


41 n. 12 


of Levi 


19:1), 51. 


2. DEAD SEA SCROLLS 


4Q174 (Florilegium) 
110-12 229 


4Q180 (Ages of Creation A) 
Frag. 1:7-8 47n. 27 


4Q227 (Pseudo-Jubilees‘?) 


Frag. 2:4 47n, 29 


4Q246 (Aramaic Apocalypse) 


Passim 223-32 


4Q252 (Commentary on Genesis A) 


1:1-19 47n. 29 
I, frags. 1,2:1-22 47n.29 
:1-5 «6047 n. 29 
Il, frags.1,3:1-5 47n.29 


4Q254a (Commentary on Genesis D) 


Frag. 3:1-3. 47 n, 29 
4Q346 (Deed of Salear) 308, 310 n. 76, 311 


4Q347 (papDeed F ar [with XHev/Se 32]) 299 n. 28 


4Q348 (Deed Bheb?) 299-300, 304-08, 311 
4Q359 (papDeed C? ar orheb) 299 n. 28 


Berakhot* (4Q286) 


Frag. 7ii:1-12 47n.29 


Community Rule (1QS) 


16-7 47n.25 

11:26 47n.25 
11:19-IV:14 47n. 29 
:20-24 41n.15 
Vi4-5 47 n. 25 
VII:23-24 8 47n. 25 
VIIL.1-10 230 


Damascus Document (CD, 4Q266) 


4Q266, frag. 2ii:13-21 


CD II:15-16 


47 n. 29 
47 n. 25 


CD V:3-5 


133 n. 69 


Habakkuk Commentary (1QpHab) 


ViA 
VIII:8-13 
TX:4-5 
XII:6-9 


230 


43 n. 18 
43 n. 18 
42 n. 18 


Hever (Hev) MSS 


P. Hev 8/ 
P. Hev 50 


8a = 300n. 33 
299 n. 28 


Migsat ma‘@sé ha-tora (4QMMT) 


Frags. 14 


-21:7 


42n.18 


Murabba‘at (Mur) MSS 





Murl1 294andn. 2 

Mur2 294n. 2, 296 

Mur3 296 

Mur4 294n,2 

Mur6 296 

Mur 18 = 296, 299-300, 304, 308-09, 311-12 

Mur 19 = =297-300, 304, 308, 311-12 

Mur 20 297-98, 300, 308, 311-12 

Mur 21 = 296, 300, 308-10, 311-12 

Mur 22 =297, 299-300, 303 and n. 42, 304-06, 311-12 

Mur 23 298 and n. 21, 300, 311 

Mur 24 297 

Mur 25 = 299, 300, 304, 308, 311-12 

Mur 26 299 n. 28, 300, 303 and n. 40, 304 and n. 46, 311-12 

Mur 27 304 and n. 46, 308, 311-12 

Mur 28 $311 

Mur 29 =296, 299-300, 303 and n. 40, 303 n. 42, 305 and n. 
49, 306, 311-12 

Mur 30 296 and n. 7, 299-300, 303-05, 309 and n. 73, 


311-12 
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Murabba‘at (Mur) MSS (cont.) 

Mur 31 309-12 

Mur 32296 n. 7, 298, 304 and n. 44, 308, 311-12 
Mur 33 304-05, 308, 310 n. 78, 311-12 
Mur 42 294n.2 

Mur 43 296 

Mur 44294 

Mur 72 294n.2 

Mur 78 294n.2 

Mur 88 295 

Mur 114 294 

Mur115 294 and n. 2, 297 

Mur 164 294n.2 





Pseudo-Moses (4Q387a, 4Q388a, 40390) 
4Q387a, 4Q388a 41n.15 
4Q390 43n.18 


Songs of the Sage? (4Q510) 
Frag. 1:4-6 41n.15 
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Temple Scroll (11Q19-20; 11QT) 
VI:11-VIi6 =. 133 n. 69 
VII:9-13 40n.9 
XXVI:13 


Thanksgiving Scroll (1QH) 
8:4,15 47n.25 


War Scroll (1QM) 
I,passim 229 
I:1-2 51n.37 
XI:4 41n.15 
XI:10-12. 41 n.15 


Yadin (Yad) MSS 
P.Yad7 302 
P.Yad8 302 
P.Yad10 308 
P. Yad 18-20 302 


3, EARLY RABBINIC AND MEDIEVAL JEWISH WORKS 


Abraham b. Hayya (Hiyya) 
Séfer ha-ibbar 

Introduction 205-09 

(as. <0 

15 211-12 


Abraham (b. Moses) Maimonides 
Kitab kifdyat al-‘abidin 63n.9,70n.55 


Abravanel, Don Isaac 
Commentary on Genesis 
15:1 44* n, 27 
Séfer mifPalot ha-élohim 142; 43* and n. 22; 44* n. 27 


Ahima‘az b. Paltiel 
Mégillat yuhdsin 15* 


Albalag, Isaac 
Séfer tiqqun ha-déot 44* n. 27 


Bahya b. Asher 
Commentary on Genesis 
2:3. 41* 


David ha-Nagid (b. Joshua Maimonides) 
Commentary on Pirqé abot 34-35 


Al-murshid ila ?l-tafarrud wa-’l-murfid ila *l-tajarrud 69 n. 53 


Duran, Simon b. Semah (Rashbas) 
Séfer magén abot 
2:1 44* n. 28 


Efodi (Profiat Duran) 

Commentary on Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed 
ii.10 67n.41 

Séfer ma‘asé éfod 
Ch.9 42* n.10 


Eleazar of Worms 
Commentary on Séfer yésira 104 andn.7 
Elleh ezkéra = 50n.35 


al-Fasi, David b. Abraham 
Kitab jami‘ al-alfaz (ed. Skoss) 
1:231 34 
1:328 19n.76 
2:402. 1* nn. 6 and 8 


Ganzfried, Shlomo 
Qissar Shulhan ‘arikh 

2:150 219nn. 19-20 
Gerimi.7  279n. 252 


al-Harizi, Judah 
Kitab al-durar (ed. Blau et al.) 
12.172 xix 


Halayo, Moses b. Isaac 
Commentary on Esther 
8:17 279n. 252 


Hasdai Crescas 
Séfer or ha-shém 142; 44* n. 27 
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Hay (Hayya) Gaon Commentary on Daniel 
Responsa 19andn.74 10:21 43* n.15 
12:7 43*n.15 

Ibn Bal‘am, Judah (b. Samuel) Séfer Safa bérara 279 n. 252 
Commentary on Esther Yésod mora? vé-sod tora 

1:1 xvi, 246, 249 n. 10, 250 nn. 13 and 16; 39* 7100 41*n1 

1:3-4 39% 12:3 19n.76 

1:6 39% 

Ls 39% Ibn Gabirol, Solomon 

Séfer méqér hayyim (Kitab yanba‘al-hayat) 42* and n. 12 

Ibn Da’iid, Abraham 
Séfer ha-qabbala 250 n. 21; 14* and n. 21 Ibn Janah, Judah (Abu ?1-Walid Marwan) 


Kitab al-usaél 271.185 
Ibn Ezra, Abraham 


Commentary on Genesis Ibn Quraysh, Judah 

Ch.1 141n.3 Risala 33 

1:1 43* n. 15, 44* n. 28 

iis sashege ats Ibn Zara, Samuel 

in. qiknao* Séfer méqor hayyim 43* nn. 16 and 24 

2:4 43" n. 16 Jacob b. Asher 

2:11 14" Arba‘a tarim 

27:40 14* Orah hayyim: hilkhét téfilla 

28:12 42*n.9 113 104n.8 
Commentary on Exodus 

3:2 42* and nn. 12 and 19 Joseph Caro 

3:15 43*n.15 Shulhan ‘artikh 

20:1 44* n. 32 Eben ha-‘ézer 

23:20 43% n.15 21:1,5 217 

33:21 43*n.15 Orah hayyim 
Commentary on Leviticus 2:1-2 220 

23:11 +42*n.9 11 68n. 45 
Commentary on Hosea 91:3. 218 

13:3. 163 n. 61 240:4-5 219n.19 
Commentary on Job Yoreh déa 

37:2 43% 200:1 216 n.6 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes 

dig: waknids Joseph (b. Joseph) Nahmias 

713 41*n1 Commentary on Esther 
Commentary on Esther (? = earlier; ° = later) Te ee 

11 xviee 1:17 247, 252 n. 32 


1:18 247, 252 n. 35, 253 n. 37 
1:19 247, 253 n. 40, 270 n. 183 
2:5 247, 254 nn. 47 and 49 

2:6 247 

2:8 247 

2:9 247,256 n. 64 

2:10 247, 255 n. 60, 256 n. 67 
2:14 247, 257 n. 73 

2:20 247, 260n. 94 

3:1 247,261 n. 103 

3:2-4 247,263 n.117 

3:8 247-48, 269 n. 170, 270 n. 172, 270 n. 177, 270 n. 183 
4:14 248, 273 n. 210 

4:16 =248, 274.n. 215, 275 n. 223 


1:13 246°, 251 n. 26° 

2:5 246%>, 254 n. 47%> 
2:9 256n. 69* 

2:10 2464, 256 n. 674 
2:14 = 246%, 257n. 735 
2:20 246%, 259 n. 882 
3:2-4 246° 

3:4 264n.121° 

3:7. 246°, 268 n. 159° 

3:8 246%, 269 n. 1702, 270 nn. 172° and 176” 
4:16 2464, 276 n. 2278 
5:1 2463, 276 n. 2304 
6:13. 277 n. 243° 

8:15 246%, 278 n. 245%” 
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Joseph (b. Joseph) Nahmias (cont.) 
Commentary on Esther (cont.) 

5:4 248, 277 n. 234 

5:8 248 

6:13 278 n. 243 


Judah ha-Levi 

Kitab al-khazari 
14 142 andn. 13,144 
15 142n.13,144 


1.43 144 
143-67 141n.1 
147 144 

1.58 144 

1.63 144 

1.67 141,144 
1.83 144 

191 141n.1 
1.95 144 
11.14 144 
IN.11 34 
IN.31 34 
IV.3 33, 144 


IV.26 43* andn.18 
V.10 143 n. 20 
V.18 = #«4141n1 


Judah Moscato 


Qol yéhiida (commentary on ha-Levi’s K. al-khazari) 


IV.26 43* 
Kolbd 67n. 44 


Levi b. Gershom (Ralbag) 
Commentary on Proverbs 
30:15 1*n.5 


Maimonides, Moses 
Guide of the Perplexed (Dalalat al-h@irin) 
i.61 67n.43 
i.62 67nn. 39 and 43 
1.67 44*n. 29 
ii, introduction 65 n. 25 
ii13  141n.2 
ii28  43* n. 15 
ii43 67n.41 
iiiff. 65 n. 25 
iii3 66 n. 37 
iii44 63n.9,70n.55 
iii.54 65n. 28 
Mishnéh tora 
Hilkhot téshuba 
8:5 1*n.5 
Hilkhot téfillin a-méziiza vé-séfer tora 
1:3. 69n.50 
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6:13 63n.9 
Hilkhot sisit 
1:38 68n. 45 


Responsa 68n. 45 


Masha’allah al-Basri 
Fi’l-qiranat wa--ladyan wa-'l-milal 268 n. 156 


Mékhilta’ 
‘Amdléq1-2 16n.47 
Ba-hddesh2 16n.47 


Midrash abba’ guryén (Ab. Gur.) 
iii10 271 n. 188 


Midrash ‘aseret hartigé malkhat 40 


Midrash Bémidbar rabba (Num Rab.) 
ii.7 66 nn. 35, 36, and 38 
xiili15 162 n. 58 


Midrash Béré’shit rabba (Gen Rab.) 
iii.7 1410.4 
x9 44*n.29 
Xxxvi.7 216 
lii5 15n.37 
Ixxii.5 66n. 38 
Ixxiv.7 15n.37 


Midrash Estér rabba (Esth Rab.) 
iv.l 251n.25 
iv.6 256n.69 
viil1 241, 267 n. 143 
vii.20  271n. 188 
x.6 277n. 238 


Midrash panim ahérim (Pan. Ah.) 
iv.l6 273 n. 207 


Midrash Shir ha-shirim rabba (Song Rab.) 
i1 7*n.50 


Midrash Téhillim (Midr. Pss) 
xviii.l2  1*n.4 


cii3 128 n. 37,135 andn. 73 


Midrash Vayyiqra@ rabbd (Lev Rab.) 
i.12-13 15. 37 


Mishnah 
Bérakhot 

13 64 
Moréd qatan 

3:4 124n.14 
Hagiga 

1:7. 216 


Kétubbot 

4:12 305n.53 

7:6 218 
Sota 

9:15 179 
Gittin 


1,passim 305n.53 
Baba? mésii‘a? 


1:8 179, 301 
Shéba ot 

7:7 302 
Kélim 


15:6 124n.14 


Nahmanides, Moses 


Commentary on Genesis 


1:1 42* n.7 

2:3. 41%*-42* 
Commentary on Numbers 

2:3 66n. 36 


Nathan b. Yehiel of Rome 
Séfer he-‘arikh 1*n.4 


Pésiqta@ rabbati 
Xv.l 208 


Pirgé (dé-)rabbi éli‘ezer 
Ch.22 144n, 25 
Ch.38 40n.7, 49n. 32 
ch.45 66 n.33 
Ch. 46 49n. 32 


Qimhi, David b. Joseph 
Commentary on Genesis 

2:3. 41* and n. 3 
Commentary on Hosea 

4:4 169 n. 88 

13:3. 163 n. 61 
Séfer mikhlol 269 n.170 


Séfer ha-Shorashim 257 n. 73; 41* n. 3 


al-Qirgisani, Abi Yusuf Ya‘qiib 
Commentary on Genesis (Kitab al-riyad wa-’l-hada’iq) 
Introduction 124n.17,125n.25 


41:8 17 
Kitab al-anwar wa-’l-maraqib 
1.2.8 132 andn. 61 
1.2.10 159n.44 
1.3.3 125 n. 23 
1.13.3 34 
11.5.1 34 
1118-23 122 andn.5 
1118.5 124n.17,125 n. 26 
1118.6 122andn.6 
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11.19 123 andn.8 


II.19-20 


122 n. 6 


1.19.1 122andn.7 
11.20 123 andn.9 
UL26 144n. 28 


V.7.1 35 
VIO = =17 
VI.11.7 
IX.15.2-4 
IX.15.5 
IX.17.3 


n.55 
34 
275 n. 219 
272 n. 204, 273 n. 205 
275 n. 219 


al-Qumisi, Daniel (b. Moses) 


Commentary on 
Commentary on 


Commentary on the Minor Prophets (Pitron Shéném ‘asar) 


Hosea 


Exodus 130andn. 48 
Leviticus 127 and n. 33 


Chs.1-3 164-65 


1:9 
3:4-5 
4:1-2 
4:14 
4:18 
5:8 
5:11 
6:1 
6:3 
6:9 
7:14 
7:15 
7:16 
8:12 
8:13 
10:10 
13:2 
14:1- 
Joel 
1:11 
1:17 
2:23 
Zechariah 
5:11 
11:16 
Malachi 
2:6-9 
2:9 


Commentary on 


178 n. 139 
176 n. 124 
165 

159 
158 

171,178 n. 139 
159 n. 45 

160 

178 n. 137 

128 n. 37 

160 

158 

159 

126 n. 28 
157-58 

173 n. 114 
165 
3 161 


127 n. 29 
127 and n. 30 
135 n. 76, 179 n. 147 


127 n. 29 
127 n. 29 


128 and n. 39 
176n. 123 
Psalms 


74:5 179n.147 
74:6 127 andn. 34 


Kitab al-tawhid 


130 and n. 50, 131 and n. 51 


Rashi (Solomon b. Issac) 


Commentary on 


Genesis 


2:11 +15* 
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Rashi (Solomon b. Issac) (cont.) 1113-19 251-535 21*-22*° 
Commentary on Exodus 1:18 252 n. 34° 
29:24 278n. 243 2:5-7 253-55‘, 260 n. 92°; 22*-24*° 
Commentary on Obadiah 2:8-11  255-56°; 24*-25*° 
20 14*-15* 2:12-15 — 257-58°; 25*¢ 
Commentary on Zechariah 2:14 257n, 73° 
intiodictioe 1270.46 2:16-20 258-60°, 265 n. 130% 26*-27** 
Commentary on Proverbs 2:21-23 260% 27° 
30:15 1*n.5 3:1-4 255 n. 59°, 261-655 28*-30*° 
Commentary on Esther 3:7 265-695 30*-33*° 
4:16 273.207 3:8-14 269-715 33*-34*° 
Commentary on the Babylonian Talmud Ch.4,proem 271-72; 34*-35* 
Yom@67b 51 4:5 252 n, 29 
4:55-17 272-76; 35*-37*° 
Saadia Gaon b. Joseph 4:14. 274n.213¢ 
Interpretation of Genesis 5:1-4(?) 276°; 37*° 
1:14-19 267n. 146° 6:12 277%; 37%*° 
2:2 44* n, 29 6:13 277-785; 37*¢ 
2:3 41* n, 2° 8:15-17 278-79°; 38*¢ 
4:8 252n,35°¢ Interpretation of Daniel (Kitab al-mamalik wa-’l-malahim) 
10:13 16** Introduction 268 n. 157 
11:2. 14*# 1:20 17! 
41:8 17! 2:2 17° 
41:24 17 2:46 238 n. 2°, 264 n. 123° 
41:45 13** 6:1 261n. 105°, 262 n. 108° 
43:14 276n.227' 7:25  270n.179° 
Interpretation of Exodus 9:1 262n. 108° 
1:11 -13*# 9:1-3 238 n. 2° 
6:2ff. 257 n.71° 11:6 251n. 25° 
7:11 17' and nn. 51' and 52° 12:2 279n. 251° 
7:19-24 17° Book of Beliefs and Opinions (Kitab al-amdanat wa-'l-i‘tiqadat) 
7:22 17% i,passim 141n.1 
8:3 17 iii, proem 260 n. 100 
8:14-15 17! v.1 260 n. 102 
25:1ff. 263 n. 119° v.8 258-59 n. 84 
Interpretation of Isaiah (Kitab al-istislah) viii 278 n. 249 
43:4 278 n. 249° x, passim 4* n. 25 
66:7. 278 n. 247° Kitab fasth lughati I-“ibraniyyin 267 n. 146 
Interpretation of Psalms (Kitab al-tasabih) Kitab jami‘ al-salawat wa-’l-tasabih (Siddar Rasag) 264 n. 122 
44:16 277n. 239! Tafsir Kitab al-mabadi? (Interpretation of Séfer yésira) 269n. 161 
50:20 271n. 187" Tafsir Mégillat Antiyyokhés 
Interpretation of Job (Kitab al-ta‘dil) Introduction 238n.2 
29:16 = 255n.57' 
Seley “Seecoyiaal Sahl (Abu ?1-Surri) b. Masliah 
Interpretation of Proverbs (Kitab talab al-hikma) Epistle to Jacob b. Samuel 128-29 and nn. 40 and 41, 129 n. 45, 
Introduction 2*, 8* vont 
10:6,11 277n. 241! piyyut 126n. 28,127 n. 29,129 n, 43 


30, passim = xiv‘; 2*-3*¢ 
30:10-17. xiv’; 3*-7%t 
30:15 = xv* 
Interpretation of Esther (Kitab al-inas bi-’l-jalwa) 
1:1 xvi, 249-50°; 20*-21*° 
1:2. 250°; 21*¢ 


Salmon b. Yeruham 
Interpretation of Psalms 
Introduction 127 n. 29 
44:17. 124n.17° 
69:1 121n. 2° 
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Interpretation of Esther 357:10 15 n. 38 
1:1 243°, 250 n. 16° 
1:13 243°, 251 nn. 25° and 26¢ Soférim 
25 954 n, 52° i12 192 n. 46 
2:6 243°, 254n. 52° ii6 192 n. 46 
2:7 244°, 255 n. 55° iii10 192 n. 46 
2:9 244°, 258 n. 75° vid 145 n. 28 
on See Taba (Abu °Il-Khayr) b. Salhiin 
2:14 244°, 257 n. 73° bite = 
Kitab al-manazir 11-26 
2:15 244° 
2:18 244°, 259 n. 86° Taku, Moses 
219 244, 259 0.89" Kétab tamim 132 and n. 63 
2:20 244° 
2:21-23 244°, 260 n. 96%, 261 n. 103°, 260 n. 96%, 261 n.103¢ Talmud (Babylonian) 
3:1 244° Bérakhot 
3:2 2445, 265 n. 123° 24a 218-19 
3:4 265 n. 123° Shabbat 
3:7. 241 and n. 12° 88b 162n.58 
3:8 244°, 269 n. 170°, 270 nn. 178° and 180° 118b 219 
3:14-15 244°, 271 n. 192° Pésahim 
411-3 244° 87a 164. 63 
4:3 272 n. 198°', 272 n. 198° 112b 219 n, 20 
4:4-16 244° Yoma@ 
4:7 272n. 201° 54a-b 40n.9 
4:11 273 n. 205° 676 51 
4:14 244°, 274 n. 211° Sukka 
4:16 244-455, 273 n. 207°, 274 n. 215°, 274 n. 217°, 275 n. 20a 124 n, 16 
220°, 275 n. 223°, 276 n. 227° Mégilla 
5:1 245°, 276 n. 230° 6a 12* 
5:4 245°, 276 n. 234° Ja 167n.79 
5:8 245° 12a 242, 271 nn. 194-95 
8:15 245°, 278 n. 245° 126 251n.25 
13b 241, 261 n. 103, 277 n. 243 
Séder ‘Glam rabba Hed “Gon 
Ch.21 15n. 36 el -Saeatoaa 
seder Glam zit#  12* andn. 6 ee Ee 
Hagiga 
Séfer hdsidim 104 12a 205 
13b 66 n.37 
Séfer pitron tora 135 andn. 74 14b 64 
s ite yébamot 
Sefer tora ae 
11.6 192n. 46 115b  12* 
Séfer yésira Kétubbot 
11-2 104andn.5 19a (241,243,265 
Nédarim 
Séfer Yosippon 105 andn. 12 30b 218 
Sota 
Shir ha-yihtd 41n. 14 Pe eee 
Sifré oe 
Nene Qiddishin 
160 124n, 14,124 nn. 16-17 Pia ACT 


353 


42* n.11 
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Talmud (Babylonian) (cont.) 5:4 247 

Baba’ qamm@? 5:10 247, 277 n. 234 
67a 257n.71 6:12 247, 277 n. 240 


Baba? mési@’ 
65a 257n.71 
Baba@? batra’ 


Tawrizi, Yehuda Me’ir 
Commentary on Esther 
4:16 275n.219 


15b 15 n. 36 
Sanhedrin Tobiah b. Eliezer 
21b-22a 124n. 16 Midrash Leqah tob (Pésiqta? zitarta’) 
34a 162n.58 Exodus 
70a 216 37. 124n.14 
103b 122. 4.170 n. 95 uaabere 
‘Aboda zara 2:2 66n. 34 
17a 1*n.3 
Ménahst Todros Abu °1-‘Afiya 
29a = 50n.35 Osar ha-kabéd 64 n. 18 
33b 63 n.9 
38b 68 n. 45 Tosefta’ 
Hullin Pésahim 
ieb~ 458 x.12-13 64 n. 20 
Bokhorat Kétubbot 
18b 257.71 eons 
Sota 


24a 135n.76 
xiiil 122n.4 


Témura ‘ 

6b 257.71 Sanhedrin 
Nidda iv.7-8 124nn. 15-16 

hee 
30b  12* Shébu‘ot 
v.6 301 

Talmud (Jerusalem) Kélim 
Shéqalim v8 124n.14 


iv.48a 124n.14 
Ro’sh ha-shana 

lviii.4 167 andn.79 
Mégilla 

i.5 (7a) 167n.79 

i.7b-c 124n. 16 
Sanhedrin 

ii20c 124n.14 

iv.2 128n.39 


Yahya b. Sulayman (Zechariah b. Solomon) 
Commentary on Esther in Midrash ha-héfes 

2:55 254n.52 

2:6 248 

2:14 248, 257 n. 73 

3:7 248, 266 n. 137 

4:16 248, 275n, 224 


Yalqut shim‘oni 


Tanhum b. Joseph ha-Yerushalmi Bo i 


Commentary on Hosea in Kitab al-ijaz wa-’l-bayan Yefet b. ‘Eli 
13:3. 163 n. 61 
Commentary on Esther in Kitab al-ijaz wa-’l-bayan 
1:1 246, 250 nn. 14 and 16 
1:18 246,252 n. 25 
2:14 246, 257 n. 73 
2:16 266n. 136 
3:1 247 
3:2-4 246, 264n. 123 
3:8 246, 269n.170 
4:14 247,261 n. 103 
5:1 247, 276 n. 230 


Interpretation of Genesis 
Introduction 154 andn. 24 
41:8 17° 
41:24 17nn.56' and 59° 
Interpretation of Exodus 
Introduction 130n. 49 
7:11 18% 
21:34 131 n. 53° 
Interpretation of Deuteronomy 
Introduction 130n.49 
Interpretation of 2 Kings 
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22:8 123 and n. 11° 13:8 166-67° 
Interpretation of Hosea 13:11 169 n. 89°, 174 n. 117° 
Introduction 154 13:14 166 n. 72°, 174 n. 117° 
Chs.1-3  164-65° 14:2 161° 
2:5,23 179° 14:3 176-775, 179° 
3:2. 155 and n. 26°, 167-68° 14:5 177° 
3:3-5 = 175-76° Interpretation of Zechariah 
411-2 165° 5:8 155-56 
4:4 169° 5:11 127 n. 29°, 129 n. 45, 130 n. 49° 
4:10 169 n. 88° Interpretation of Malachi 
4:13, 165-66° 3:23. 179n. 146 
4:14 159° Interpretation of Psalms 
4:18 158° 2:33, 259n. 86 
4:19 154 n. 25° Interpretation of Song of Songs 
5:5 166° Hebrew proem 154n. 23° 
5:8 171-72° Interpretation of Esther 


5:11 159 n. 45°, 178 n. 138° 
6:1 160°, 177° 

6:3. 177-78° 

6:7-8 169n. 88°, 173 n. 114° 
7:1-7 166 n. 72° 

7:14 160° 

7:15 158° 

8:13. 157-59°, 166 n. 70° 

9:6 166n. 70° 


9:9 172° 

9:10  169-70° 

10:5 174° 

10:6 166n. 70°, 169 n, 89° 
10:9 172-73° 


10:10 = 173-74° 
10:12. 179n, 149° 
10:15 166n. 72° 
11:1-4 170° 
11:5-7 166 n. 70° 
12:5 168 n, 84° 
13:1 154° 

13:2 165° 

13:3 163 n. 61° 


1:13 245°, 251 n. 26° 
2:55 254n, 52° 

2:6 245° 

2:10 245°, 256 n. 67° 
2:14 245°, 257 n. 73° 
2:18 245°, 259 n. 86° 
2:19 245°, 259 n. 89° 
2:20 245°, 259 n. 88° 
2:21-23 245°, 261 n. 103° 
3:1 245° 

3:2-4 245°, 263 n. 117° 
3:7 241-42 n. 12° 


3:8 245°, 264 n. 119°, 270 n. 179° 
4:1,proem 245°, 272 n. 198° 
4:16 245°, 273 n. 207°, 275 n. 219°, 275 n. 223° 


5:4 245°, 276 n. 234° 

5:8 245° 

8:15 278n. 245° 
Interpretation of Daniel 

12:13 154 and n. 23° 


Yeshii‘a b. Judah 
Commentary on Deuteronomy 
33:16 42* 


4, GREEK AND LATIN WORKS 


Dio Chrysostom 
Orationes 4.21 228 


Galen (Galenus) of Pergamon 


Quod animi mores corporis temperamenta sequantur (in Ar. trans: Fi 
anna quwa *l-nafs tabi‘a li-mizaj al-badan) 63n.8 


Herodotus 
Historiae 
1:1 46* n. 4, 48* n. 26 


2:123  50* 

4:205 48* 
5:106-07,109 48* 
7:61-62 49% 

7:152  50* 

7:186 47* 

7:220, 237 48* 
7:224 47% 


337 


338 


Josephus 
Antiquitates judaicae 
20.16,103 306 
20.196 307 
Bellum judaicum 
2.530 299 
6.114 307 
7:332-38 
Vita 
17 


48* 


307 and n. 63 


Plato 


Timaeus 141 


Plutarch 
Artaxerxes 


13:6 47* 


Polybius 

Historia 
11:3 
11:4-6 


47* 
48* 


Sallustius 
De diis et mundo 


1V:14-15 46 and n. 23 
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Tatian 

Oratio ad graecos 
Ch.38 27 

Thucydides 

De bello peloponnesiaco 
1:1 46* 
1:22 48* 
1:39 48* n. 19 
1:140-45 48* 
2:35-46 48% 
2:59-71 48* n.19 
2:60-64 48* 
2:239-53 48*n.19 
2:319-41, 361-73 48*n.19 
3:37-40 48* 

Titus Livius 

Ab urbe condita 
27:49 47* 

Xenophon 

Anabasis 
1:7. 47*-48* 


5. MEDIEVAL MUSLIM WORKS 


Al-Bukhari, Muhammad b. Isma‘il 


Kitab al-jami‘al-sahih 220n. 24 


Al-Birtini, Abu ?l-Rayhan Muhammad b. Ahmad 


Kitab al-tafhim li-aw@il sina‘ati l-tanjim 268n. 156 


Abi Da’id al-Sijistani, Sulayman b. al-Ash‘ath 


Kitabal-sunan 219 and n. 14 


Al-Farabi, Abi Nasr Muhammad b. Muhammad 
Fi mabadi’ ara‘ ahl al-madinat al-fadila 
IV,ch.14 16n.40 


Al-Qamis al-muhit 18 n. 62 


Al-Hujwiri, Abu ?l-Hasan ‘Ali b. ‘Uthman 
Kashf al-mahjib 64n.13 


Ibn ‘Abbad al-Rundi 


Al-ras@il al-sughrad  58n.7 


Ibn ‘Abidin, Muhammad Amin b, Umar 


Hashiyyat radd al-mukhtar: Kitab al-salat 219 andn. 15 


Ibn al-Athir, ‘Izz al-Din 
Al-kamil fi’l-t@rikh 94nn.5 and7 


Ibn Diyan, Ibrahim b. Muhammad 
Kitab man@r al-sabil fi sharh al-dalil 219 andn. 16 


Ibn Hanbal, Ahmad 
(al-)Musnad 119 andn. 14 


Ibn Hazm, Abi Muhammad ‘Ali b. Anmad 
Al-fasl fi *l-milal wa-"l-ahw@ wa-'l-nihal 125 and n. 22 


Ibn al-Jawzi, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ali 


Al-muntazam 94n.7,95n.9 


Ibn Manzir, Muhammad b. Mukarram 


Lisan al-‘arab) 252 n. 31, 


Ibn al-Sayrafi, ‘Ali b. Munjib 


Al-ishara ila man nala’l-wizara  94n.8 


Ibn Taghribirdi, Abu ?l-Mahasin Yisuf 


Al-nujam al-zahira ft mulak misr wa?l-qahira 94n.8 
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al-Maqdisi, Abt Nasr al-Mutahhar b. Tahir 
Kitab al-bad? wa-l-ta’rikh (ed. Huart) 
Vol.1:141 16n. 43 


al-Nabulusi, ‘Abd al-Ghani 


Miftah al-ma‘iyya fi dustir al-tariqa al-naqshabandiyya 64n.19 


Al-Nasa’i, Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman, Ahmad b. ‘Ali 


Ishrat al-nis@ 219n. 21 


al-Qashani, ‘Abd al-Razzaq 


Al-istilahat al-sifiyya 64 nn. 13 and 14, 68 n. 46 


Qur’an 
ii.223 219 
vi31  217n.7 
vii:11-12 217 
vii:19-27 216 
vii:26-27 217 
xixt5 5*n. 40 
Xxiv:31 216-17 
Xxiv:58 217 
Xxxiii:13 217 
Xxxiii:55 220 
xcvi:15-16 218 


Ras@il ikhwan al-safa? wa-khullan al-wafa’ 
(Dar Sadir ed., 1957) 


2:63 69n.54 
2:206-377. 18 andn. 67 
2:287-88 19andn.72 


al-Sarakhsi, Shams al-Din Muhammad b. Ahmad 
Kitab al-mabsit 219 n. 19, 220 


Al-Shahrastani, Abi ?1-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Abd al- 
Karim 


Kitab al-milal wa-l-nihal 264n.119 


Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, Abu ?l-Muzaffar Yisuf ibn 
Qizawaghli 


Mirat al-zaman 94n.8 


al-Suhrawardi, Shihab al-Din Yahya b. Habash, 


Hikmat al-ishraq 68 n. 46, 70 n. 56 


Al-Tabari, Abt Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir 


Ta’rikh al-umam wa-?l mulik 263 n.119 


Yaqit al-Rimi 


Mu§jam al-buldan 97 n. 15, 249 n.1, 250 n. 13, 


IV. GENERAL INDEX 


The definite articles in Arabic (al-) and Hebrew (ha-/he-) have been ignored in the alphabetizing of entries. 


Aaron (biblical) 18, 38,51 n. 38, 43 n. 22, 128, 144, 169-70, 248, 
267, 273 n. 210; “the progeny of,” 43 and n. 22, 45 

Aaron b. Moses b. Asher (Masorete) 13* 

Abba? ‘Afir. See ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 

‘Abbasid(s) 119 

Abbo of Fleury 190 

Abbott, Nabia 111 

Abel (biblical) 144, 217, 252 and n. 35 

Abelard 191 

abelé ziyyon. See Mourners of Zion 


Abendana, Jacob 142-43 
Abner of Burgos (Alphonso de Valladolid) 44* and n. 25 
Abnimos ha-Gardi (Oenomaus of Gadara?) 16 andn. 41 


Abraham (biblical) 
264 n. 121, 265 

Abraham al-Behbehi 87 

Abraham b. Farrah 97 

Abraham b. Furat of Alexandria 93 

Abraham b.Hanin 309 

Abraham b. Hayya (Hiyya) 203-13; his interaction with Chris- 
tians, 212 and n. 17. See also Index II.3, sub nomine 


144, 150 n. 3, 177, 246-47, 250 n. 21, 262-63, 


Abraham b. Moses (Maimonides). See Maimonides, Abraham (b. 
Moses) 
Abraham b. Saadia (b. Abraham) of Hebron 96 
Abraham (Barhiin) b. Salih al-Tahirti 97, 99 
Abraham ibn Mu‘ti. See Ibn Mu‘ti, Abraham 
Abraham ibn Yiji. See Ibn Yijui, Abraham 
117, 237n.1 
142; 14*, 43*, 44* n, 31. See also Index 


Abramson, Shraga 

Abravanel, Don Isaac 
111.3, sub nomine 

Absalom b. Hanin 304, 308, 311-12 

Abu Aaron b. Samuel the Babylonian 104 

Abi Bakr (al-Siddigq, the first caliph) 220 

Abi Da’td al-Sijistani, Sulayman b. al-Ash‘ath. See Index IIL.5, 
sub nomine 

Abt Joseph b.Simon 77-78, 80 

Abu?l-Faraj Harin 150 

Abt Muhammad al-Hasan b. ‘Ali al-Yaztiri 94 

Abu?l-Rabi‘ al-Yisani 77-78, 80 

Abt Turab. See ‘Ali b. Abi Talib 

Abii Zayd al-Balkhi 16 n. 43 

Abi ZikriKohen 80 


Abyssinia 246, 249, 250 n. 14 
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Abumalham Mas, Montserrat 87-88 
Active Intellect 57 
Acts (of the Apostles), book of 190 n. 29 


ad(a) (“still”) 35. See also ma ‘ad 

Adam (biblical) 18, 43, 46, 66, 141-45, 216-17 

Adams, Robert McCormick 111-12 

Aelia Capitolina Jerusalem) 299 

Aeneas 14* 

Afrasiyab 264n.119 

Ages of Creation A (4Q180). See Index III.2, sub titulo 

aggadah (aggada). See haggadah 

Aharon b. Moshe 117-18 

Aharon Gaon ben Meir xx, 117, 119 

Ahasuerus 241, 245-46, 249-50, 251 n. 25, 252-53, 255, 257-59, 
261-62, 271-72 

Ahaz (king; biblical) 

Ahima‘az b. Paltiel 

ahsan(a) (an) yafal (“to want”) 35 

‘A?isha (Muhammad’s wife) 219 

akhadh(a) fi fil(in) (“to intend to do”) 34 

Akhzib (Zib) 98 

Akiba Academy 2 

Akkadian literature 


122 n. 4, 166 
15*, See also Index III.3, sub nomine 


38n.3 
Albalag, Isaac 44* and n. 27. See also Index III.3, sub nomine 
alban 96 
Albany Park (Chicago neighborhood) 1 
Albigensian heretics 194 
(W. F.) Albright Institute of Archaeological Resarch 
library of, 4 
Albright, William Foxwell 
alcohol. See wine 
Alcuin (of York) 
Alexander the Great 


45* n. *; 
2, 109 


188, 190, 192-94 

227-28; 11* 

Alexandria (al-Iskandariyya) xvi, 27, 43 n. 19, 93-98, 100; 
12*-13* 

Algeria 76-80 

‘Alib. Abi Talib designated by the Aramaic calque Abba? ‘Afir 
(Abi Turab), 248, 263 and n. 119 

‘Alib. Hayyim 96 

‘Alib. Sulayman 150andn.5 

‘Ali ha-Kohen b. Ezekiel 96 

al-alif al-fasila xiii 

al-alifal-maqstira xiii 

alif al-wasl — xiii 

Aljamia, Aljamiado, use and development of 87-88 

Allegro, John 295 

Allepo 14* 

alm(s). See charity 

Almeria (Spain) 75-80 

Alphonso de Valladolid. See Abner of Burgos 

alaga xiii 

American School of Oriental Research (Albright Institute of Ar- 
chaeological Research, Jerusalem) 4 


American Schools of Oriental Research 109-11 


amulet(s) 67 n. 42. See also charm(s); magic, magician(s); 
talisman(s) 

‘Anan b. David 118, 128 n. 37, 132, 133 and n. 66, 155 and n. 
29, 156, 176 n. 124, 244-45, 248, 272 and nn. 203-04, 274 n. 
217, 275 and n. 219, 273 n. 205; his prescription of a 70-day 
fast, 272 n. 203 

Ananism, Ananite(s) 118, 244, 248, 272 nn. 203-04 

ancient Hebrew and Aramaic literature 37 

Ancona 104-06 

Andalusia (al-Andalus) 
13* 

Andrew of Saint Victor 189-91 

angel(s) 15 and n. 37, 19-21, 25-26, 37-39, 41-43, 45-49, 226 
230, 263. See also angel of darkness; angel of the presence; 
Elohim 


angel of darkness 


78-80, 84, 85 n. 16, 86, 88-89, 125, 151; 


40,41 andn. 15 

angel of the presence (mal’akh ha-panim) 48 

Animal Apocalypse (of 1 Enoch) 229 

Annales school (French) xvii, 7 and n. 29 

Annenberg Research Institute. See Dropsie College 

Anschluss 1 

Antichrist 225 and n. 16 

Antiochus Epiphanes 225-26, 230-31; 11* 

Apion 27 

Apocalypse of Abraham 40 

37, 38 n. 3, 42, 46, 51, 124, 132 n. 58, 188 

apologetics. See polemics 

Arab(s) 132; gnomic tradition, 215 n. 3; Jahili, 220; philosophi- 
cal tradition of, 12 n. 12, 14-16, 19-20, 25 nn. 117-18, 27, 63 
n. 8, 64n. 14, 64 n. 16. See also Islam; Muslim(s) 

Arabic (language), and the Basran school of linguistics 150 n. 
9, 151; diachronic morphology and phonology, 12; semantic 
shifts in the Judaeo-Arabic variety, 33-35; poetry 2; “sins” 
against its grammatical canons, 84. See also Judaeo-Arabic 
(language) 

Arabic alphabet 85 

arad(a) (“to be necessary,” “to be about to happen/todo”) 34 


Apocrypha 


Aragon, kingdom of 87 

Aramaic (language) xii, 1,37 and n. *, 41 n. 14, 46 and n. 24, 
47 and n. 28, 51 n. 38, 105, 124, 132 n. 57, 156 n. 34, 170 n. 
95, 223-32, 241, 257 n. 70, 294, 296-98, 300, 302-03, 305-06, 
308-09, 311; calque from Arabic, 248, 264 n. 120 

Aramaic Apocalypse (4Q246) 223-32; also identified as the 
“Apocryphon of Daniel,” 225; reminiscent of the War Scroll, 
229 

Aristotelian division of sciences 12 n.12 

Artaxerxes] 45* 

Artaxerxes II 47* 

aruzz, See ruzz 

asab(a) (“to be able”) 35 

‘asal 97 

Ascalon 97 

ashbah 70andn.56 

Ashton (Brigadier) 293-94 

Ashtor, E. See Strauss-Ashtor, Eliyahu 
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Assaf, Simha 117 

Assyria, Assyrian(s) 27, 164, 166 and nn. 70-71, 174, 224 

astrologer(s), astrology 21 n. 90, 265-69. See also 
astronomer(s); munajjim 

astronomer(s), astronomy 21 and n. 90, 22, 43, 203, 207, 212, 
265-69. See also astrologer(s); munajjim 

al-athar, signifying rabbinic literature/oral law 243 and n. 13, 
265 and n. 127 

Atta konantd (piyyat) 51 n. 38 

attire. See clothing 

Auerbach, Zacharias 85 

Augsburg 190 n. 29 

Augustin, J.J. (publisher) 113 

Augustinian Abbey of Saint Victor (Paris) 


27, 228 and n. 38 


189-91, 194 
Augustus (Caesar) 
inl 
Averroes. See Ibn Rushd 

Avon b. Sedaqa 99 

‘Awad b. Hananél 94, 100 

216-20. See also ‘erva; genitals 


Austria 


‘awra 
‘Ayyash b. Sadaqa 97 

‘ayn, in a wordplay by David II Maimonides 64n. 12 
Azazel 40-43, 45-51; Hebrew spelling of, 47 n. 27 
Azriel b. Yehiel Trabottd 105-06 


Babatha bat Simon 297, 302 

Babylonia, Babylonian(s) 103-05, 117-18, 135, 176 n. 123, 262 
n. 108; conquest and exile of the Jews by, 122 n. 4, 123, 126 
n. 28, 166 n. 72, 178, 187, 254; Karaite centers in, 149, 154. 
See also Iraq 


Bacon, Roger 195n.72 
Baer, F. 87 
Baer, Yeruham ben Issachar 142 


Baffioni, Carmela 27 n. 134 

Baghdad = xxi, 6, 14 n. 26, 95, 105, 111, 119; 14*; the diffusion of 
philosophy from, 11; thousandth anniversary of its found- 
ing, 114 

Bagohi (Bagoas; Persian governor ofJudaea) 51* 

Bahnasa (Egypt) 93 

Bahyab. Asher 41%, 44* n. 31. See also Index III.3, sub nomine 

Bahya b. Joseph Ibn Paqiida. See Ibn Paqiida, Bahya (Abi Ishaq) 
b. Joseph 


Balaam (biblical) 15-16, 21 and n. 87, 66, 150 n. 3 
Balas, Alexander 225 
Baneth, D.H. 3, 142-45 


me 


baga (‘“therefore,” “now”) 34. See also baqiy(a) 

al-Baqillani, Abt Bakr Muhammad b. al-Tayyib, his K. al-bayan 
‘ani °l-farq bayna °l-mufjizat wa-’l-karamat, etc. 18 n. 62 

baqiy(a) (“to be,” “to become”) 34. See also baqa; ma bagqiy(a) 

Bar Hayya (Hiyya), Abraham. See Abraham b. Hayya (Hiyya) 

Bar Kokhba 302; coins issued under, 297-99; letter(s) of, 294, 
296 and n. 6, 297; revolt of, 293 n. * 


Bareket, Elinoar vii, xiv, xvii 


Barhin b. Salih al-Tahirti. See Abraham (Barhin) b. Salih al- 
Tahirti 

Barga (Cyrenaica) 99 

Barukh b. Isaac 67 n. 44 

Barukh b.Neriah 39n.5 

barzakh 68 and n. 46 

al-Basir, Joseph 150 

Basra 149,150n.9 

Bat qol yéhiida (by Judah Moscatto) 142n.6 

batin 276n. 229. See also péshat; zahir 

Bavaria, Benedictine abbeys of 190 

Bayerische Staatsbibliothek xviii 

18 and n. 69 

Bayraz (Bayrast’s vizier). See sahib al-‘azima 

Becket, Thomas 191 

Bede (the Venerable) 189,190 n. 20 

bedouin 293-96, 297 n. 9, 299, 302. See also Ta‘amireh bedouin 

Belial 40-43, 45-46, 48-49, 51 

Bellinger, AlfredR. 113-14 

Bellinger, Charlotte 109 

Ben Gurion University of the Negev 45* 


Bayrast (king of the jinn) 


Ben Me‘ir, Aharon Gaon. See Aharon Gaon ben Me‘ir 

280-84 

Ben-Shammai, Haggai vii, xvii, 117 n. *, 121 n. 1, 125, 133 n. 
64, 143-145, 240 n. 5, 241 n. 11; 2* 

216n.4 


Ben-Porat, Ephraim 


Ben Yehuda, Eliezer 
Ben-Zion, Dinur 106 
64 and n. 18 
Ben-Zvi Institute, and Geniza research 83 

95, 100 

46 and n. 24, 47, 144 
117-18 
Benjamin (biblical), person 276 and n. 227; as a representative 

of “the sons of light,” 51; tribe of, 171-74, 254 n. 52, 253 

Benjamin al-Nahawandi 155 


Ben Zoma 


Benaya b. Misa 
béné (ha-)élohim 


bené rabbanan 


Benoit, Pierre 296 

bérakha. See blessing 

Berakhot* (4Q286). See Index III.2, sub titulo 
Berber(s) 14* 
Berdichev 1 
Berman, Lawrence V. 
bestiality 46 

Bet ha-Knesset ha-Gedolah (Chicago synagogue) 1 
Bet She’an 95 
Bethany (Connecticut) 
Bethar 300 
Bethlehem (Israel) 293-95 

298 and n. 21, 304 n. 46, 305 n. 49 
86 n. 20 


xxii, Xxiv 


141 n. 4 


111, 114 


Beyer, Klaus 
Biblioteca Nacional de Espafia 
Biblioteca Palatina (Parma) 
Bilalovska family 1 
Bielatchekhov 1 

Binski, Paul 195 n.71 
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Al-Birtini, Abu ?l]-Rayhan Muhammad b. Ahmad. See Index III.5, 
sub nomine 

Blake, Frank R. 

Blau, Joshua 


2 and n.3 
vii, xvii, 22 n. 96, 87-88 
blessing, blessedness 18, 25, 40, 42 and n. 17, 43, 45, 64 nn. 21 
and 23, 66-67, 96, 128, 161, 216 n. 6, 257, 258 and n. 75, 261 
n. 103, 268 n. 140, 274 


Bodleian Library xvi, xviii, 86, 142 n. 12 

Book of Armagh 192n. 49 

Book of Giants (part of original Enoch) 46n. 24 
Book of Parables (part of original Enoch) 46n. 24 


Book of the Watchers. See Séfer ha-‘irim 
Bornstein, Hayyim Yehiel 117 
Boston University 109 
“bourgeoisie,” Middle Eastern 13 
Bowman, Raymond 1 

brain, its “four inner faculties” 69 
Bravmann, MeirM. 2andn.6 
Britania 15* 

British Library 7 

Brooklyn Heights 114 

142 n. 11, 143 and n. 24 
Buhayra (Tinnis) 93 


Buenos Aires 


al-Bukhari, Muhammad b. Isma‘il. See Index III.5, sub nomine 
bundug (hazelnuts) 99 
al- Bini 97 


Buxtorf, Johannes, the Younger 142 andn.9 
Byzantium 97, 115, 193; 14* 
Caesar, Julius, divinity of 231 andn.50 


Cain (biblical) 144, 252 and n. 35 

calendar, calendrics 38 and n. 4, 39 and n. 6, 42, 43 and n. 18, 
45, 117, 203-04, 212, 251 n. 25, 266 n. 136; geonic dispute 
over, 117 

Cambridge University Library (CUL) xi, xviii, 6, 16 n. 48, 83, 
88, 237 

camel driver 95 

Camp Ramah (Wisconsin) 1 

cannibalism 94 

canonical exegesis. See exegesis 

canonization, of the Hebrew Bible 23-24 

Canons of Eusebius 193 

190-92, 194-96 


Canterbury Psalter. See Eadwine Psalter 


Canterbury 


capitulum 193 

Capua 15* 

Carder,J. xviii 

Caro, Joseph. See Joseph Caro 
Carthage 14* 

Cassel, David 142 
Cassiodorus 189 

Cassuto, Umberto 39n.6 
Cathedral School of Paris 189 


Center for Advanced Judaic Studies. See Dropsie College 

Centro de Estudios Histéricos 86 

65, 95-96 

charm(s) 18 n. 69, 67, 177. See also amulet(s); magic, 
magician(s); talisman(s) 

40, 41 n. 12, 42-46, 50, 65 and n. 28, 66, 72 

Chiesa, Bruno 27n. 132 

child, children, childhood 2, 65 n. 29, 66, 141 n. 3, 143 n. 24, 
159, 165-66, 216 and n. 5, 217-18, 219 n. 20, 261, 295 

chiton (yitwv) 220 


charity 


cherub(im) 


Christian(s), Christianity ix-x, xiv, 5 n. 21,7, 14 n. 26, 38 n. 
3, 48 n. 30, 86, 103, 112, 114, 144, 187-96, 212 and n. 17, 
225, 227-28, 232, 259; and censorship of Jewish books, 142; 
Jewish converts to, 132, 189 n. 19, 190-91; polemics against 
Islam, 5, 125 n. 23; polemics against the Jews, 5, 124-25; 
scholastic interchange with Jews, 189, 212 and n. 17. 

Christology 228 

Chronicle of Ahima‘az 104 

circumcision 35 

cistern (Roman) 295 

Citeaux, Burgundian Abbey of 

298, 308 

303 and nn. 40-41, 305 and n. 49, 311-12 


192, 195 

Claudius (emperor) 

Cleopas b. Eutrapelus 

Cleopatra 231 

clime(s) (iglim, aqalim) 249 

clothing 49, 66, 123 n. 13, 177, 276, 296; and corporal modesty, 
216-17; and mourning/fasting, 244-45, 272 n. 198, 277 and 
n. 238; and ritual fringes (sisit), 58, 67; Haman’s, 264 n. 121; 
“sacred,” 43 n. 22 

187-96, 239 

Codex Alexandrinus. See Index I, sub British Library, London, 
Royal 1D, V-VIII 

Codex Amiatinus. See Index I, sub Biblioteca Medicea Lauren- 
ziana, Florence 


codex, codices 


Codex Colberto-Serravianus 188 
Cohen, David, the Nazir 143 
Collingwood, R.G. 54*-55* 
Collins, JohnJ. 226, 229, 232 
Cologne 103 
189, 195; his Scholastica historica, 195 
220. See also convivencia 


Comestor, Peter 

commensality 

Commentary on Genesis A (4Q252). See Index III.2, sub titulo 

Commentary on Genesis D (4Q254a). See Index III.2, sub titulo 

Commentary on Habakkuk (1QpHab). See Habakkuk Commentary 

Commentary on Jeremiah (by Jerome) 191 

Commentary on the Psalter (by Cassiodorus) 189 

Community Rule (1QS). See Index III.2, sub titulo 

constellation(s) 241, 246, 266 and nn. 139-41, 268-69. See also 
astrologer(s), astrology; astronomer(s), astronomy 

convivencia 87, 215. See also commensality 

Cook, Edward M. 225, 230n. 48 

Cérdoba (Cordova, Qurtuba) xxiii, 75 n. 1, 88 n. 47, 237 n. * 

cosmogony, cosmology xvi, 25-26, 204-13, 268-69; 41*-44*; 
prime matter vs. successive worlds, 141-42, 144. See also 
creation ex nihilo; emanationism 
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298 n. 16, 299-302, 303 n. 40, 309 and n. 73 

covenant(s) (biblical) 34, 39-40, 42, 43 n. 18, 45, 47 n. 25, 49- 
50, 64-65 n. 23, 124 n. 20, 128, 169 n. 88, 173 n. 114, 174-75 

creation ex nihilo xvi, 19-20, 26, 141 and n. 1, ibid. n. 4; Ibn 
Ezra’s adherence to, xvi, 41*-44*. See also cosmogony, cos- 
mology 


Cotton, Hannah 


Crescas, Hasdai. See Hasdai Crescas 

225-26, 229 n. 42 

Crusade(s), Crusader(s) 93, 113; First, xx, 6; Second, xxii 

curse(s), cursing 40-43, 47-48, 64 and nn. 21 and 23, 160, 170, 
216, 271, 271 n. 192 

Cyprus, Cypriots 14* 


Cross, Frank Moore 


Dalalat al-h@irin. See Index III.3, sab Maimonides, Moses 

94 and n. 8, 99, 142; 13* 

Damascus Document (Damascus Covenant; CD, 4Q266) 
132, 133 n. 69. See also Index III.2, sub titulo 

Dan, Joseph 133 n. 66 

Daniel, book of, and 4Q246 225-27, 229-31. See also Index II 

Daniel (b. Moses) al-Qumisi. See al-Qimisi, Daniel 

12n.7 

dar(a) (marking the beginning of an action) 34 

Darius II 50* 

Darius the Mede 251, 261, 262 n. 108 

David (biblical) 67-68, 117-18, 127 n. 33, 130, 132, 175, 225, 
244, 258, 259 n. 92, 261, 274; 47*-48*, 49*, 51*-54*; “branch 
of,” 225-27, 229 

David b. Abraham al-FAsi. See al-Fasi, David b. Abraham 

David (Maimiini) ha-Nagid. See Maimonides, David II (b. Joshua) 

David ha-sofer 57 

Davidhizar, Larry xviii 


Damascus 


xix, 2, 


Dar Simha (Karaite) Synagogue (Cairo) 


dawwana 125n. 25. See also (al-)mudawwin 

Day of Atonement. See yom ha-kipparim 

de Bourges, Guillaume 189 n. 19 

de Courson, Robert 194 

De formis Hebraicorum litterarum (by Pseudo-Jerome) 189 

de Toledo, Pedro 86 

de Vaux, Roland 3, 114, 293-300, 311 

de Vreugd, Cees (Kees) 127n. 29,129 n. 45, 130n. 49 

Dead Sea Scrolls xix, xxi-xxiv, 2-5, 7, 37-42, 46-48, 49 n. 31, 
51, 121, 132-36, 161-63, 179 and n. 149, 188, 223-32, 293- 
312; and manuscripts of Deut, Isa, and Ps, 5; and radiocar- 
bon dating, 3 n. 10; and the Essene hypothesis, 3-7, 223; 
and the New Testament, 5; and Thomas Kuhn’s theory of 
scientific revolution, 5; purported influence on the Kara- 
ites, 132-36, 161-62, 179-80 

death, dying 39-52, 70-71, 113, 171, 253, 258-59, 261 and n. 
105, 265, 268 and n. 150, 271, 273 

demon(s), demoniac 18 andn. 69, 40, 41 n. 15, 42, 46, 127. See 
also jinn 

dérash 


Derenbourg, Joseph 


162 and n. 58, 265 n. 123. See also exegesis; péshat 

17, 83-86 

Deuteronomy, book of fragments discovered at Wadi 
Murabba‘at 295 


dhimmi(s), applied to Esther and the Jews of herday 256, 270 

Diamant, S. xviii 

Diaspora xiv 

dinar(s) 34, 76 n. 8, 94-96, 98, 100, 118 n. 12, 271 n. 185, 297 
n.9 

DioChrysostom 228. See also Index III.4, sub nomine 

disputation, involving Christians, Jews, and Muslims 5 

dissimulation (tagiyya) 241 n. 9, 265 and nn. 124-25 

divination (taf@ul) 18 n. 62, 241-42, 248, 266 and nn. 135 and 
137, 268-69 

divine beings 38, 46-47. See also angels; béné (ha-)élohim 

Divine Name. See Tetragrammaton 

Donnolo, Shabbetai 104 

Dositheos b.Eleazar 309; family of, 309, 311-12 

Dreux (France) 7 


Dropsie College 2andn.5 


drought(s) 93-94, 95, 100. See also famine(s) 
Dumbarton Oaks 109-15; Research Library and Collection, 
xviii 


Dubnow, Simon (Semyon Markovich Dubnov) 55* 


7 


din(a) (“even,” “the more so”) 33 

231-32 

Dura Europos synagogue 

Duran, Profiat. See Efodi 

Duran, Simon b. Semah (Rashbas) 
sub nomine 


Dunn, James D.G. 
112-14 


44* n, 28. See also Index III.3, 


Eadwine Psalter 190 and n. 33. See also Index I, sub Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, R.17.1 

Ebal, Mount 64 n. 23, 67 

ecliptic (of the Sun) 266 

Ecole biblique et archéologique francaise de Jérusalem 
293 

Eden, garden of 40-43, 45, 48-49, 216 

Edom (Esau) xiv; 14*-16* 

Efodi (Profiat Duran) 

Efros, Israel 142 

Egypt, Egyptian(s) xx, 3, 16-19, 22-23, 38, 65, 159, 165, 166 n. 
70, 170, 257, 261, 273 n. 205, 276, 278 n. 249; 11*, 15*; post- 
biblical history of the Jews in, xx, 12 n. 7, 57, 75-80, 93-100; 
topography of, xx, 3 


3,114, 


42*, See also Index II1.3, sub nomine 


Egyptian Delta. See al-Rif 

Egyptian topography. See topography 
ElShadday 64 andn. 10 
Eleazar b.Eleazar 310 
Eleazar (Lazar) b. Joseph 311-12. See also Lazar b. Joseph 
Eleazar b.Samuel 302 


Eleazar b. Shabi 306 


Eleazar b. Simon 302, 306-08 
Eleazar of Worms 104. See also Index III.3, sub nomine 
Elephantine papyri 50*-51*, 53* 


Elhanan b. Shemaria 13* 
‘Eli ha-Kohen b. Ezekiel 97 
Eliash, Joseph 3n.7 
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Elijah (biblical) 135 n. 76, 179, 264 Fahs al-balliit (Los Pedroches, Cérdoba) 97 
Elior, Rachel _ vii, xvii, 5 Falaquera, Shem-Tovb.Joseph 43* and n. 24 
Elleh ezkérd (piyyat) 39,40 n.7, 50. See also Index III.3, sub titulo _— falasifa 11-26; adopted by Yefet b. ‘Eli to render biblical 
Elohim, as the name of an angel mediating God’s speech 15 hartummim, 17-18; al-mutd@allihin min, 13 

and n. 37, 21 al-falsafa al-ilahiyya 22 n. 98. See also al-‘ulim al-ilahiyya; al- 
emanationism 20; not held by Ibn Ezra, 41*-44* falsafa al-ala; metaphysics 
EnGedi 302, 305 al-falsafa al-tla 22 n. 98. See also al-‘ultim al-ilahiyya; al-falsafa 
England (Great Britain) 7, 87, 103, 187-96 al-ilahiyya; metaphysics 
Enoch (biblical) 39n. 6, 41 n. 12, 43 and n. 22, 49, 145 n. 32 famine(s) 94-95, 261. See also drought(s) 


Enoch, books of 40, 46 n. 24, 47 and nn. 27-28. See also Index 
III.1, sub titulo 

Entervioform 114 

Ephraim b. Isma‘il al-Jawhari 94-95 

219 n. 20 

Epiphanes, Antiochus. See Antiochus Epiphanes 


217 and n. 11, 220 


epilepsy, cause of 


Epstein, Louis M. 
249 n. 3 
133 n. 64 

‘erva 216-19. See also ‘awra; genitals 

Esau (Edom) xiv; 14*-16* 

Esdras, books of 188 

299-301, 305-07, 308 n. 71, 309 
3-5. See also Dead Sea Scrolls; Qumran 


equator 
Erder, Yoram 


Eshel, Hanan 

Essenes 

esotericism. See mysticism 

Essene hypothesis. See Dead Sea Scrolls 

Esther (person; biblical) 241, 255-56, 258-60, 261 n. 103, 262, 
272-76; her fast, 273-75; her “getting into a predicament 
with King Ahasuerus,” 258-59; her restrained/modest con- 


duct, 257 
Ethiopia, Ethiopian(s) 12* 
Ettinger, Samuel 5n. 20 
Eucharist 194 
Euphrates 249n.8 
European Orientalism, heyday in Arabic studies 1n.1 


Eutrapelus, family of 303, 311-12 


Eutrapelus b. Eutrapelus 303, 310, 311-12 

Evans, Craig A. 226-27 

Eve (biblical) 41n. 12, 66, 141-45, 216-17 

Even Shmuel, Yehuda 143, 144 n. 28 

exegesis (scriptural), “actualizing” 159-68, 175-80; “histori- 
cizing,” 159-68; “illuminational,” 130 n. 49; inner-biblical 
(canonical), 168-74; “pésher-type,” 134, 161-62; philosophi- 
cal, xiv-xv; polemical, xiv-xv; structural, xv; Sufi, 130 n. 
49. See also batin; dérash; Karaism, Karaite(s); péshat; Saadia 
Gaon; zahir 

exilarch(s), exilarchate 117, 175, 176 n. 124. See also nasi, 
nesi‘im 

exile. See Karaism, Karaite(s) 

exodus (biblical event) 38, 64-65, 170, 278 n. 249 

Exodus, book of 38, 40, 50, 192 nn. 47-48; Dead Sea Scroll frag- 
ments of, 294-95. See also Index II 

expiation. See kippurim 

Ezekiel (biblical) 68,71, 104, 57-58 

Ezra (biblical) 122-24 

Ezrab. Misa 98 


fanid (highly distilled sugar) 98 andn.19 

al-Farabi, Abt Nasr Muhammad b. Muhammad 16; his work Fi 
mabadi? ara‘ ahl al-madinat al-fadila, 16 n. 40. See also Index 
111.5, sub nomine 

Farah b.Joseph 96, 99 

al-Fasi, David b. Abraham, his Kitab jami‘ al-alfaz 
also Index III.3, sub nomine 

Al-fasl fi l-milal wa-’l-ahw@ wa-’l-nihal. See Index III.5, sub Ibn 
Hazm, Abi Muhammad ‘Ali b. Ahmad 

fasting, on yom ha-kipptirim 40 

Fayyim (Egypt) 95, 254n. 52; 13* 

Federacion Sionista Argentina 143 n.24 


2,19, 34. See 


Feigin, Samuel Isaac 1 

vii-viii, xvii 

Ferrando, Ignacio 88n. 45 

festival(s) Jewish) 13, 38-39, 42-45, 50, 171, 179, 204, 207-08 

75, 77-79 

Fi l-giranat wa-ladyan wa-'l-milal. See Index III.3, sub Masha’allah 
al-Basri 


Fenton, Paul B. 


Fez (Morocco) 


Fimabdadi? ara‘ ahl al-madinat al-fadila. See Index III.5, sub al-Farabi 

figh 19. See also tishiyya 

Filipowski,H. 203 n. 2, 204 

figh 19, 218, 255 n. 58 

Firkovich (Firkovitch), Abraham 12 n. 7, 83; his collections of 
MSS (in the NLR), xi, 57, 83 n. 2, 88,149 n. 1, 243 n. 14 

First Enoch 229. See also Index III.1, sub titulo 


sub nomine 
Fitzmyer, Joseph 
Flanders 194 


3, 225-26, 229-30 


Fleischer, Ezra 75-80 
Fleury 189-90 
flood (biblical) 38-39 and n. 6, 46-48, 144 


Florilegium (4Q174) 229. See also Index III.2, sub titulo 

Flusser, David 104-06, 225; 15* 

Foliot, Gilbert 191 

fornication 241 and n. 10, 265 and nn. 128 and 131. See also 
incest; sex, sexuality 

Four Compound (Aristotelian) Elements 25 n.116 

four kingdoms (in Daniel) 176 and n. 125, 231 n. 52; “the secret 
of (knowing) how to properly order,” 250 and n. 21 

225, 227-29, 231 

France, Franci (gens Francorum), the history of the Jews in, 
xxi-xxii, 6-7, 86-87, 103, 106, 188-90, 194-95, 203; 11*, 13* 

83, 284 


viii, xvii 


Fourth Ezra 


Friedberg Genizah Project 
Friedman, Mordechai A. 
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Friend, Albert M.,Jr. 112 

fringes (sisit) 58; the number of knots in, 67-68 

fal (broad beans) 100 

Fulda 189,192 n. 49 

Fustat (Fustat), the Karaite presence in, 12 n. 7, 80, 93, 95-99; 13* 


Galen (Galenus) 63. See also Index III.4, sub nomine 


Gallego, Maria Angeles viii, xvii 

Gallican (language) 190 

Gallican Psalter 190 

gan ‘éden. See Eden, garden of 

Ganges 12* 

Ganzfried, Shlomo. See Index III.3, sub nomine 
Garcia Martinez, Florentino 226 


garments. See clothing 


Gaza 249 
Gaziantep 115 
Gelb, I.J. 1,3 


Genesis, book of 38, 142, 144; fragments discovered at Wadi 
Murabba‘at, 295. See also Index II 

216-17, 219-20 

Geniza (Cairo) xiv, 11, 12 n. 7,57, 75, 83 and n. 1, 88, 93, 95 n. 9, 
163 n. 62, 168 n. 83, 237; 13*-14*, 16*; and book lists, 237 n. 
2; and European Jewish history, 6; and Maimonidean auto- 
graphs, 146 n. 33; containing fragments of pseudepigraphal 
works, 51 n. 38, 132 n. 57; containing MSS with notation of 
Gregorian chants, 6; containing pietist texts, 57; “society,” 
13; Norman Golb’s research on, xix-xxii, 2-3, 3 n. 7, 5-7. See 
also Friedberg Genizah Project; Princeton-Cambridge Geniza 
On-Line Database; Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit 


genitals 


Genizi, Mordecai 143 

Gentile(s) 16, 96, 160, 172, 217, 227, 230, 241-42, 244, 248, 251 
n. 24, 254 n. 53, 256 n. 69, 258-59, 266, 272, 307 

geometrist(s), geometry 22 andn. 93 

64 and n. 23, 67 

1n. 1, 103-04, 111, 114, 132, 189-90; 11*, 


Gerizim, Mount 
Germany, German(s) 
13*, 15*-16* 
Gershom b.Judah 103-07 
168 and n. 86 


me 


ghayr an(na) (“even, 


gézéra shava 
moreover”) 34 


al-Ghazali, Aba Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad  44* n. 26 
giants 40 

Gibb, A.A.R. 1n.1 

gibborim 38 

Gil, Moshe © viii, xvii, 34-35, 75, 117-18, 133 n. 64 

Glueck, Nelson 3 

Goitein, S.D. 1n. 1, 2-3, 13, 75-80; his “India Book,” 75 and 


nn. 3 and 5, 76 n. 10, 76 n. 14-15, 77 n. 19, 78 n. 22-23, 78 
n. 25, 79 nn. 16 and 28, 80 n. 32-34, 99, 215 and nn. 1 and 
3, 271 n. 185 

Golb, Norman 1-8, 11, 33, 37 n. *, 57, 83, 93, 103, 117, 119, 132 
n. 60, 133 n. 65, 133 n. 69, 134 n. 70, 141 n. *, 149 n. *, 215, 
223 and n. 1, 237 and n. *, 263 n. 119, 293 n. *; 11* and n. 1, 
41*, 45*; comprehensive bibliography of, xix-xxiv 

Golb, Ruth 5 


Goldring, Gretel (Mary Margaret) 113 
in.” 

85, 142 

Goloborodko family 1 

Goodblatt, David 298 

Goodenough, ErwinR. 114 

Gospel(s) 188 and n. 14, 192 n. 49, 193, 227-28; of Matthew in 
Judaeo-Arabic, 86 n. 27; parallel in Luke to 4Q246, 226, 228 
and n. 34 

Goth(s) 15* 

Graetz, Heinrich Tzvi 55* 

76-80; University of, 87-88 

Great Britain. See England 


Goldstein, Miriam 
Goldziher, Ignaz 


Granada, Yeshiva of 


Gregorian chants, musical notation of in Geniza MSS_ 6 
94 n. 8, 296 
195 n. 75 
117 n. * 


Grohmann, A. D. 

Grosseteste, Robert 
Grossman, Avraham 
Gross, Heinrich 7 
Guenée, Bernard 7 
Gypsy, Gypsies 15*-16* 


Habakkuk Commentary (1QpHab) 
sub titulo 

(he-)haber (in K. al-khazari) 

Hades 47. See also hell 

hadith 218-20, 243 n. 13, 252 n.31 

Hadrian 299 

haggadah (aggadah) 


40, 44. See also Index III.2, 


5 n. 21, 141, 144 and n. 28 


19, 66 n. 34, 168. 

Haggadah (Passover). See Passover 

Hai Gaon. See Hay (Hayya, Hai) Gaon 

hakhamim (biblical) 16-19, 21-25; explained by Yefet b. ‘Eli, 
17-18. See also hukama@’ 

halakhah (halakha) 104,149 n. 2, 150, 160, 218-19, 241. See also 
oral law; shari‘a 

Halayo, Moses b. Isaac. See Index III.3, sub nomine 

Halfon ha-Levib.Nethanel 75-80 

Haman xiv, 241-42, 244-48, 256, 257 n. 69, 260 n. 98, 261 n. 103, 
262-64, 265 n. 123, 266, 267 n. 143, 268-72, 273 n. 205, 274 
and n. 213, 276 and n. 234, 277, 278 nn. 243 and 249 

Hamii (qa@id) 96 

Hanafi(s). See Muslim(s) 

57 and n. 4 

Hananiah b. Jonathan 303-05; also designated by the hypoco- 
ristics/allonyms Hanin, Hanina, and Honi, 303; family of, 
303-04, 310 n. 78, 311-12 

Hanbali(s). See Muslim(s) 

Hanina b. Honi/Hanina 


Hanan’el b. Samuel 


304, 311-12 

Hanin b. Jonathan. See Hananiah b. Jonathan 

Harding, G. Lankester 293-95 

Harding, Stephen, Bible of 192. See also Index I, sub Biblio- 
théque municipale, Dijon 

Hardona 300 

al-Harizi, Judah, his travelogue Kitab al-durar 
111.3, sub nomine 


xix. See also Index 
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Harnack, Adolphvon 228 

hartummim (biblical) 16-18, 22; as translated by Saadia, 17; 
explained by Yefet b. ‘Eli, 17-18. See also hukama’ 

Harodona 308 

Harvard University 4-5, 113-14, 225 

Hasdai (unidentified, ina Geniza letter) 79-80 

HasdaiCrescas 142; 44* n. 27. See also Index III.3, sub nomine 

Hasdai ibn Shaprit. See Ibn Shaprit, Hasdai 

hasha (“in addition to”) 34 

Hashiyyat radd al-mukhtar: Kitab al-salat. See Index I1.5, sub Ibn 
‘Abidin, Muhammad Amin b, ‘Umar 

hdsidim (German pietists) 104. See also pietism, pietist(s) 

42, 43 nn. 19 and 22, 225, 231; 11* 

Hastn b. Isaac al-Khawlani 97-98 

Hay (Hayya, Hai)Gaon 19 andn. 73, 105 andn. 11, 124-25 and 
n. 21; Gershom b. Judah’s marriage to the sister of, 106. See 
also Index III.3, sub nomine 


Hayyij, Judah (Abii Zakariyya@ Yahya) b. David 
21 and n. 89 
Hebrew College (Chicago) 1 


Hasmoneans 


84, 88 
hay’a 


Hebrew (language), employed by early Karaites as a counter- 
alternative to Aramaic 156 n. 34; Geniza phrases, xiv; 
Khazarian documents, 5; lexicography, 83 n. 2; Modern, for 
the first time in an Oriental Institute publication, xviii; spo- 
ken by Adam and Eve, 144; Tannaitic, 2 

187, 189-91; pl. 15.2 

Hebrew Union College 3 

Hebrew University 2-3,3n.7, 4-5 

96, 304 an n. 46 

hekhalot literature 
ticism 

Heékhalot rabbatt 39,50 and n. 35 

hell xiv, 48 n. 30, 49, 218. See also Hades 

xv, 1,38 n. 3, 220, 227-28 


Hebrew alphabet 


Hebron 
40 n. 7, 50. See also merkaba literature; mys- 


Hellenism, Hellenistic world 

Hengel, Martin 226 

Hereford 191 

heresiography 121 

hermeneutics. See exegesis 

230 n. 47 

Herodotus 47*-50*. See also Index III.4, sub nomine 

Herzfeld, Ernst 111 

heterotopic space 40andn.8 

Hezekiah b. David b. Hezekiah (exilarch) 13* 

high priest (Levitical) 38, 40, 42-46, 49-51, 122, 124 n. 14, 131 
n. 54, 299, 300 n. 34, 305-08. See also priesthood 

Hilkiah (biblical) 122-24 

Hillel 205, 302. See also Shammai 

Hillel b. Garis 294. See also Index III.2, sub Dead Sea Scrolls, 
Murabba‘at (Mur) 24 

hillaf 127 

Hirschfeld, Hartwig 
and n. 32, 280 

Hirschfeld, Yizhar 4 


Herod Agrippa 


84-85, 142 and n. 13, 143 and n. 20, 145 


historiography 103-05, 121, 166 n. 72, 167, 45*-55*; ancient 
Near Eastern, xv; as a biblical genre, xv-xvi; Greek, xv; Hel- 
lenistic, xv; Roman, xv; the post-modernist view of, 7 

Hofius, Otfried 226 

Holo, Joshua viii, xvii 

holy of holies 38, 40-46, 49-50. See also tabernacle; temple 

Holy Spirit 151 

homonymy xiv 

Honi b. Jonathan. See Hananiah b. Jonathan 

Horovitz, Saul 142 

Hoshea (Hosea) b. Elah (biblical) 

Hrabanus Maurus 189 

Hugh of Saint Victor 189 

al-Hujwiri, Abu °l-Hasan ‘Ali b. Uthman. See Index III.5, sub no- 
mine 


174 n. 117 


hukama@’, adopted by Saadia and al-Qirqisani to render biblical 
hartummim 17; Taba b. Salhiin’s designation of the bibli- 
cal sages of Egypt (biblical hakhamim and hartummim), 16-25 

humanitas xvii 

Hutchins, Robert M. 112 

Hyde Park (Chicago neighborhood) 1 


ibda‘ (in the cosmology of kalam and falsafa) 20 and n.77. See 
also ikhtira‘ 

Iberia 86-87, 215. See also Andalusia; Spain 

Ibn ‘Abbad al-Rundi. See Index III.5, sub nomine 

Ibn ‘Abidin, Muhammad Amin b. ‘Umar 219 and n. 15. See also 
Index III.5, sub nomine 

Ibn al-Athir, ‘Izz al-Din. 

Tbn ‘Awkal family 94-95 

Tbn ‘Awkal, Jacob b. Joseph 95 

Ibn ‘Awkal, Joseph 99 

Ibn al-Minna, Abii Jacob 

Ibn Barikh, Isaac 75-80 

Ibn Bal‘am, Judah b. Samuel 85 n. 13, 243, 246; his comm. on 
Esth, xvi; 17*; influenced by Saadia’s exegesis, xvi, 243. See 
also Index III.3, sub nomine 

79-80 


94, See also Index III.5, sub nomine 


76 and n. 8 


Ibn Baqtal Sulayman 

Ibn Danan, Saadia 88 

Ibn Da’iid, Abraham 
mine 


250 n. 21; 14*. See also Index III.3, sub no- 

Ibn Diyan, Ibrahim b. Muhammad 219. See also Index III.5, sub 
nomine 

Ibn Ezra, Abraham xvi, 7, 141, 150 n. 7, 151, 163 and n. 61, 170 
n. 93, 217 n. 10, 243; 14*; his relationship to Judah ha-Levi, 
141 n. 3; his Yésdd mora vé-séd tora, 19 n. 76; frequently cites 
Yefet b. Eli, 150; possible influence by Saadia, 246. See also 
Index III.3, sub nomine 

Ibn Ezra, Moses, his Kitab al-muhddara wa-l-mudhdkara 86, 88 

Ibn Gabirol, Solomon 42%. See also Index III.3, sub nomine 

Ibn Ghiyath (Gayyat), Judah 76-78, 80 

Ibn Hanbal, Ahmad. See Index III.5, sub nomine 

Ibn Hazm, Abt Muhammad ‘Alib. Ahmad 125 and n. 22. See 
also Index III.5, sub nomine 
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Ibn Janah, Jonah (Abu ?l-Walid Marwan) 84, 85 n. 16, 86, 88, 
271, 279 n. 251. See also Index III.3, sub nomine 


Ibn al-Jawzi, ‘Abd al-Rahman b. ‘Ali 94-95. See also Index III.5, 
sub nomine 


Ibn Kaspi, Joseph 43* and n. 23 

Ibn Khaldin, Wali al-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman b. Muhammad 111 

Ibn Manzi, Muhammad b. Mukarram. See Index III.5, sub nomine 

Ibn Migash, Joseph 78 

Ibn Mu‘ti, Abraham 77 n. 20,78 

Ibn Naghira, Yusuf b. Shu‘ayb = 75 

Ibn Nah, Yisuf 150, 153-54, 156 and n. 30, 163 

Ibn Paqiida, Bahya (Abii Ishaq) b. Joseph 86 

Tbn Quraysh, Judah, his Risala 

Ibn Rushd, Abu ?]-Walid Muhammad b. Ahmad (Averroes) xix, 
1 

Ibn al-Sayrafi, ‘Alib. Munjib 94 

Ibn Shahin, Nissim b. Jacob 125 andn., 21 

Ibn Shaprit, Hasdai x xiii-xxiv, 263 n. 119 

Ibn Sughmar family 94-95 

Ibn Sughméar, Judah (b. Moses) 95 

Ibn Sughmar, Labrat (b. Moses) 94-95 

Ibn Sumayh Synagogue (Cairo) 12n.7 

Ibn Tafin 77-78, 80 

Ibn Taghribirdi, Abu *l-Mahasin Yusuf 94 

Ibn Tibbon, Judah, his translation of K. al-khazari, 142-45 

Ibn Yiji, Abraham 80 

Ibn Yiji, Joseph 80 

43* nn. 16 and 24. See also Index III.3, sub 


33. See also Index III.3, sub nomine 


Ibn Zara, Samuel 
nomine 

ijima@ 125 andn. 24 

ijtihad 130 n. 48 

Ikhwan al-safa@ 19, 27. See also Rasa’il ikhwan al-safa’ 

ikhtira (in the cosmology of kalam and falsafa) 20 and n. 77. 
See also ibda‘ 

Ilan, Nahem vii, xiv-xv, xvii 

immersion (purification ritual) 40, 43 n. 22, 44, 216 n. 6 

impurity. See purity/impurity 

incest 216, 241 and n. 10, 265 n. 128. See also fornication; sex, 
sexuality 

“India Book.” See Goitein 

infidel(s) (unbeliever[s]) 64 n. 19, 242, 258, 260, 263, 265-66, 
178 n. 248. See also pagan(s) 

iniquity. See sin 

injustice. See justice/injustice 

inner-biblical exegesis. See exegesis 

Institute of Microfilmed Hebrew Manuscripts (IMHM; Jerusa- 
lem) 142 

intercalation 176, 203, 251 n. 25. See also calendar, calendrics 

intermediaries (of divine creation). See (al-)was@it 

interpretation. See exegesis 

interreligious discussion between Christians andJews 14n. 
26. See also disputation 

18, 135 n. 74. See also Persia 


iglim, aqalim. See clime(s) 


Iran, Iranian(s) 


Iraq 11-12, 93-95, 111, 114, 121, 149, 249 n. 8, 250 n. 16; 11*, 
14*; Judaeo-Arabic dialect of, 86 n. 21. See also Babylonia, 
Babylonian(s) 

irdabb 93,94n.8 

“Srim/‘irin. See Watchers 

Irwin, W.A. 1 

Isaac (biblical) 144, 177, 263, 265 

Isaac ibn Bartkh. See Ibn Bartkh, Isaac 

Isaac Nathan 195 

Isaiah, book of fragments discovered at Wadi Murabba‘at 296 

Isaiah of Trani 105 

ish ittt 40 

Ishmael, as a designation of Islam and Arabs generally 
n. 21; the biblical people, 49, 50 n. 35 

‘Ishrat al-nisa@’. See Index III.5, sub al-Nasa’1, Abii ‘Abd al-Rahman, 
Ahmad b. ‘Ali 

Islam 85, 87, 103, 111, 124, 151, 249 n. 8; 11*-13*, 15*; as the 
fourth kingdom (with or without Edom/Byzantium) of Dan- 
iel’s vision, 176; designated “Ishmael” in Jewish tradition, 
xiv; 16*; engendered a more favorable environment for 
Karaites, 129 n. 45; general symbiosis/commensality with 
Jews, 85 n. 11, 215-20; intellectual (exegetical-philosoph- 
ical) influence on Islamicate Jews, 121-22, 135 n. 71, 153, 
176, 263 n. 119, 268 and n. 154; 14*; Jewish converts to, 243; 
polemics against the Jews, 5, 124-25; zodiacal tradition, 266 
and n. 140. See also Arab(s); Muslim(s) 

Ismail b.Barhtin 96 

Isma‘il b. Farah al-Qabisi 94-95, 97-98, 100 

Isma‘il b. Isaac al-Andalusi 99 

Isma‘il b. Jacob al-Andalusi 99 

Isma‘ili(s). See Muslim(s) 


xiv, 250 


Israel, ancient xv-xvi; modern, xiv 
Israel Antiquities Authority 4 
Israel b. Sahlin 94 
Israel Museum 4 
Israel National Library 142, 146, 180, 285 
Israel of Zamosc 142 
Israel Science Foundation 75n.1 


Italy 6, 103-07, 190; 14* 


Jacob (biblical), the person 49-51, 57, 66, 144, 155, 168 n. 84, 
170, 174 n. 115, 177, 263, 276 and n. 227; the people, 21, 160 
n. 50, 177-78 

Jacob b. Asher (Ba‘al ha-Turim) 
sub nomine 

Jacob b. Isma‘il al-Andalusi 99 

Jacob b. Joseph ibn ‘Awkal. See Ibn ‘Awkal, Jacob b. Joseph 

97-98 


104 n. 8. See also Index III.3, 


Jacob (‘Uqban) b. Salman al-Hariri 
Jacob Tam xxii 

Japhet b. Eli. See Yefet b. ‘Eli 
Jastrow, Morris 84 

jawz (walnuts) 99 

jaz(a) (“to be plausible/conceivable/valid”) 35 
Jeremiah (biblical) 23 and n. 105, 39n.5 
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Jeremiah Apocryphon 40 


Jeroboam (biblical) 154 n. 25, 169 n. 89, 173, 174 n. 117, 178, 
255, 261 


Jerome 187-91, 192 n. 44; 15*; his Epistle no. 30 (to St. Paula), 
191 
Jerusalem xix, xxi, xxiii, 2-5, 11 n. *, 14 n. 24, 41 n. 15, 42 and 


n. 18, 43 n. 18, 94, 96-97, 114, 117-19, 122, 126, 132, 134, 143, 
149-50, 153-54, 156 and n. 33, 157, 175, 177-78, 180, 230, 
243, 245, 248, 254 and nn. 52-53, 267, 278, 293-94, 297-300, 
303-07, 309-11; 11*-12*, 15* 

Jesus 226-28, 130 n. 49; identified with Esau, 14*. See also 
Christology 

Jethro (biblical) 15-16, 22; medieval debate concerning the 
chronology of his visit to Moses, 16 n. 48 

Jewish Theological Seminary (of America) Library (JTSL) xviii, 
237, 239-40, 253, 255, 261, 282-85 

jinn 18 

Job (biblical) 15-16, 22 

Johanan b. Kareah (biblical) 

John of Gishala 307 

John of Salisbury 191 

Johns Hopkins University 2 

Jonathan b. Batya 302 

Jonathan b. Hananiah 


159 and n. 44, 166 n. 70 


303, 311-12 

Jonathan b. Uzziel 12*-14*. See also Index Il, ad Gen 10:22, 
41:45; Num 13:22; Isa 19:13; Jer 46:25; Obad 20; Nah 3:8 

Joseph (biblical) 39-40, 49-52, 66, 150 n. 3, 217, 244-47, 257, 
258 n. 75, 261-63, 266 n. 136, 276 nn. 226-27; “Joseph’s Pris- 
on” (Memphis), 23 

Joseph b. ‘AliKohen Fasi 98 

Joseph (b.) Camydus 299, 305-07 

Joseph (Abu ?1-‘Ala’) b. Dawiid b. Sha‘ya of Fustat 99 

Joseph b.Ezra 77 n. 20, 78 

Joseph b. Farah 95 

Joseph b. Gabinius 

Joseph b. Khalfa 95 

Joseph b. Misa al-Tahirti 

Joseph (b. Joseph) Nahmias 


311-12 


96, 98 

243, 247-48 
Joseph b.Naqsan 297 
Joseph b. Saul. See Ibn Naghira, Yusuf b. Shu‘ayb 
Joseph b. Simon 302 
Joseph b. Yohanan 306 
Joseph al-Basir. See al-Basir, Joseph 
Joseph Cabib. Simon 307 
Joseph Caro 
Joseph ibn ‘Awkal. See Ibn ‘Awkal, Joseph 
Joseph ibn Migash. See Ibn Migash, Joseph 


218. See also Index III.3, sub nomine 


Joseph (ibn) Yiji. See Ibn Yijii, Joseph 

Josephus 105, 223 n. 2, 231 and n. 52, 297, 299, 306-07, 309, 
311; 12* and n. 1, 14*; 48*. See also Index III,4, sub nomine 

Joshua (b. Nun; biblical) 125 n. 25, 258 n. 75, 262, 267 and n. 
146, 268, 273 n. 205 

Josiah (biblical) 122-26, 133-34; in rabbinic literature, 122 n. 4 

Jost, Isaak Markus 55* 


Journal asiatique, one of the first journals to include works en- 
compassing Judaeo-Arabic 85 

jubilee(s) (biblical) 38, 43 nn. 18 and 20, 44, 51, 207-09. See 
also sabbatical 

Jubilees, book of 
sub titulo 

jubn 96 

Judaeo-Arabic (language) and Spanish scholarship 83-89; first 
Spanish translation of a text in, 86; Iraqi dialect of, 86 n. 
21; new modal verbs in, 34; orthographic and phonological 
deviations from Classical Arabic, 12; semantic shifts vis- 
a-vis Classical Arabic, 33-35; translation of the Gospel of 
Matthew, 86 n. 27; use of the dual to express “a few,” 80. See 
also Arabic (language) 

Judaeo-Spanish 86-87 

Judah (biblical), person 66, 255; as a representative of “the 
sons of light,” 51; “house of,” 39 n. 5; tribe of, 66 and n. 36, 
72, 166 and nn. 70-71, 173, 279 n. 252; the southern king- 
dom of, 172 n. 106, 230, 253-54, 258, 262 n. 108, 279 n. 252, 
305 n. 53 

Judahb.Jonathan 308, 311-12 

Judah al-Harizi. See al-Harizi, Judah 

Judah Hayytj. See Hayyij, Judah 

Judah ha-Levi 75-80; 43*; his Kuzari, 5 n. 21, 141-46; his rela- 
tionship to Abraham ibn Ezra, 141 n. 3; 43*. See also Index 
111.3, sub nomine 

Judah ibn Bal‘am. See Ibn Bal‘am, Judah 

Judah ibn Ghiyath (Gayyat). See Ibn Ghiyath (Gayyat), Judah 

Judah Moscato 

Judayla family 96 


38-41, 46 n. 24, 47-51. See also Index III.1, 


43*, See also Index III.3, sub nomine 


Julius Caesar. See Caesar, Julius 

Jund Filastin 118. See also Palestine 

JundUrdunn 118 

Jupiter, conjunction with Saturn 
lation(s) 


268-69. See also constel- 


justice/injustice 16, 22 and n. 94, 41 n. 15, 47, 170, 251-52, 252 
n. 27, 271 n. 187, 277 n. 241, 279 


Jurawa (Los Pedroches, Cérdoba) 97 n. 15 


Kabbalah, Kabbalism, Kabbalist(s). See Qabbalah, Qabbalism, 
Qabbalist(s) 

kada yaf‘alu. See yakadu (an) yaf‘al 

Kaegi, Walter E.  vii-viii, xvii 

Kagan (Khazarian throne name) 

Kahle, Paul 132-33 

al-k@inat 25n.117 

kak 96 

kalam 14 and n. 24, 20 and n.77, 150; and cosmogony/cosmol- 
ogy, 141 n. 1. See also philosophy; theology 


263 n. 119. See also Khaqan 


viii, xv-xvii 
103-05 
Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, his Iggeret ba‘alé hayyim 


Kalimi, Isaac 
Kalonymids 
18 n. 67. See 
also sahib al-‘azima 


kapporet 40 andn. 9, 42, 44-45 
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Karaism, Karaite(s) xiv-xv, xix-xx, 2, 12 and nn. 6-7, 14-17, 
83 n. 2, 85, 88, 96, 121-36, 144, 149-80, 237-79 (passim); 
1*-7*, 14*; and kalam, 14 and n. 24; and their role in the Ti- 
berian Yeshiva, 117-19; conception of the exile, 158 and nn. 
39-40, 160-61, 171, 175 and n. 120, 176, 178 and n. 139, 179; 
exegesis, 122-36, 149-80; “golden age” of, 151; historical 
self-conception of, 121-36; Islamicate/Mu‘tazilite influence 
upon, 150-51, 153 n. 19; polemics against Christianity, 125 
n. 23, 129; polemics against Islam, 125 n. 23, 129; polemics 
against the Rabbanites, 121, 125-26, 129, 150, 153, 155-56, 
159-60, 164-65, 171, 175-80, 241-42; purported influence 
of the Dead Sea Scrolls on, 132-36, 161-62, 179-80; later 
self-identification with the Sadducees, 133-34 and n. 70; 
synagogue (in Cairo?), 12 and nn. 6-7; use of both Arabic 
and Hebrew script, 85 

Karaite literature 2,12 and nn. 6-7, 14 and n. 24, 83 n. 2, 84 
n.2 

Karaite synagogue (Cairo?) 12 

“Karaite Texts and Studies” (Brill) 

94 and n. 8 

Kasemaa,R. xviii 

kashf 130n. 49 

kashrut 96 

al-kayfiyyat 

Kazirtini family 


ix-x, 237 n.1 


karra 


25 n. 116 
12 n. 6 
Kedar, Benjamin Z. 
Kefar Signa 304 and n. 43 

Kélil ha-yoft (by David II Maimonides) 57 
Kessler, Herbert 112 


viii-ix, xvii 


kétubba 298, 305 n. 53, 309-10 

khalwat 69 and n. 48 

khamr 97. See also wine 

Khaqan 248, 263 and n. 119. See also Kagan 


kharrib (carobs) 100 
Khazarian Hebrew documents 5-6 


Khazars xix, xxii, 5 and n. 21, 6, 84 n. 2, 133 n. 69, 141, 144, 
263 n. 119 

Khirbat al-Mafjar 219 

khubz 95 


Khurasan, Khurasanian(s) 18, 271 n. 197 
244-45, 259 and n. 86 
39, 50 and n. 35, 247-48, 254 and nn. 49 and 53, 294 


al-khurij 
kidnapping 
Kiev 5 
Kim, Seyoon 226-27 

al-Kindi, Abi Yusuf Ya‘qib b. Ishaq 14 


King James Version (KJV) of the Bible 24n. 112, 25 n. 114, 26 


n. 124 
kipptirim 37-52 
Kislon 304, 309 and n. 73 


Kitab al-anwar wa-l-maraqib 17, 34-35, 122. See also Index III.3, 
sub al-Qirgisani 
Kitab al-bad? wa-'l-ta’rikh 


Maqdisi 


16 n. 43. See also Index III.5, sub al- 


Kitab al-bayan ‘ani ’I-farq bayna ’l-mufizat wa-’l-karadmat, etc. (by 
al-Baqillani) 18n. 62 


Kitab al-hiddya ila far@id al-qulib (by Ibn Paqiida) 86 

Kitab al-ijaz wa-’l-bayan. See Index III.3, sub Tanhum b. Joseph 
ha-Yerushalmi 

Kitab al-inas bi-"l-jalwa 237-92; pls. 19.1-7; also referred to as 
Kitab al-inas, Tafsir mégillat estér, and Tafsir al-mégilla, 237 
n. 2; an edition currently in preparation, 237 n. 1. See also 
Index III.3, sub Saadia Gaon 

Kitab al-istislah. See Index III.3, sub Saadia Gaon 

Kitab jami‘ al-alfaz 11-26, 19, 34. See also Index III.3, sub David 
b. Abraham al-Fasi 

Kitab al-jami‘ al-sahih. See Index III.5, sub al-Bukhari, Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il 

Kitab al-khazari 33-34, 141-46; commentaries on, 142; recep- 
tion history of, 142 n. 9. See also Index III.3, sub Judah ha- 
Levi 

Kitab al-mabsit. See Index III.5, sub al-Sarakhsi, Muhammad b. 
Ahmad 

Kitab al-mamalik wa-l-malahim. See Index III.3, sub Saadia Gaon 

Kitab manar al-sabil ft sharh al-dalil. See Index III.5, sub Ibn Dayan, 
Ibrahim b. Muhammad 

Kitab al-mandazir 11-26; perhaps the most extensive evidence 
of early Judaeo-Arabic Neoplatonism, 20. See also Index II1.3, 
sub Taba b. Salhin 

Kitab al-milal wa-’l-nihal. See Index III.5, sub al-Shahrastani, Abi 
>|-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim 

Kitab al-muhddara wa-l-mudhakara (by Ibn Ezra) 86, 88 

Kitab al-riyad wa-l-had@iq 17,124 n. 17. See also Index III.3, sub 
al-Qirqisani, Abi Yusuf Ya‘qiib 

Kitab al-sunan. See Index III.5, sub Abi Da’td al-Sijistani, 
Sulayman b. al-Ash‘ath 

Kitab al-ta‘dil 

Kitab al-tafhim li-awa@’il sind‘ati °*l-tanjim. See Index III.5, sub al- 
Birtni, Abu ?]-Rayhan Muhammad b. Ahmad 

Kitab talab al-hikma xiv, 282, 283; 2*. See also Index III.3, sub 
Saadia Gaon 

Kitab al-tasabih. See Index III.3, sub Saadia Gaon 

Kitab al-taswi’a (by IbnJanah) 86 

Kitab al-tawhid (by al-Qirgisani) 14 

Kitab al-usal. See Index III.3, sub Ibn Janah, Judah (Abu ?1-Walid 
Marwan) 


16. See also Index III.3, sub Saadia Gaon 


Kitab yanbi‘ al-hayat. See Index III.3, sub Ibn Gabirol, Solomon 
Kittim 231 andn.51 
Kitzinger, Ernst 112-13 
Klein, Jacques 6 
Klutstein, Ilana 1*n.4 
Knohl,I. 226, 231 n. 50 
Koffmahn, Elisabeth 297-98 
5 n. 21,141 n. 4, 144n. 25, 145 n. 32 
135. See also méréh (ha-)sedeq 


Kogan, Barry 
kohén sedeq 
Kokovcov (Kokovtsov), Pavel 5 
Korobkin, Daniel 143 
Késtenberger, A. 226 

k-p-r (Heb. root) 38 n. 2, 40 
Kraemer, David 193 n. 60 


Krakowski, Tichye 121n.1 
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Kraeling, Carl Hermann 109-16 
Kraeling, Elsie 109, 111-13 
Kraeling,EmilG. 111 

ix, xvii, 1-9, 237 n. * 
ix, xvii, 179 n. 149 
Kreisel, Howard T. 145 n. 32 
Krinis,Ehud 145 n. 31, 264n.120 
(al-)Kifa 249 

Kufic (Cufic) script 85 

Kuhn, K. A. 226-27 

Kuhn, Thomas S._ 5 

88 and n. 40 

kulliyyat (universals of divine creation) 
(ha-)Kuzari. See Kitab al-khazari 


Kraemer, Joel L. 
Krakowski, Eve 


Kuhne, Rosa 
19-20; 25-26 


la taqdir(u) (“you must not”) 34 
he must not”) 34 


la yalzam(u) (“to be impossible”) 34 


ers 


la yajib(u) (“to be impossible, 


la yumkin(u) (“one must not”) 34 

Labrat b. Moses b. Sughmar. See Ibn Sughmar, Labrat (b. Moses) 

Ladhiqiyya (Laodikea) 97-98 

lahm 96 

lamed auctoris (lamed of attribution) xiv 

Lamentations, book of 191. See also Index II 

Langton, Stephen 187-96; his Quaestiones, 194; his Summa, 194 

ix, xvii 

142 n. 10 

Lazar (Eleazar) b. Joseph 
seph 


Lasker, Daniel J. 
Lazar, Moshe 
310 and n. 75. See also Eleazar b. Jo- 


Lazarus-Yafeh,Hava 3 

Le Goff, Jacques 7 

Leipzig 142 andn. 14 

Leonidas (king of Sparta) 47* 

Levi (biblical), person 51; as a representative of “the sons of 
light,” 51; “covenant with,” 128; descendants of (Levites), 51 
n. 37,123, 124 n. 20, 128 n. 37, 169, 173 

Levib. Abraham 145 n. 32 

Levi b. Gershom (Ralbag). See Index III.3, sub nomine 

Levi b. Yefet (ha-Levi) 149 n. 1, 150; his K. al-ni‘ma (the earliest 
extant Karaite kalam work), 14 n. 24 

ha-Levi, Judah. See Judah ha-Levi 

Levite(s) 123,124 n. 20, 128 n. 37, 169, 173 

Leviticus, book of 38-40, 47-48, 50, 127, 150 n. 10, 188, 196. 
See also Index II 

Levy-Rubin, Milka 27n.127 

Liber de divinis officiis (by Rupert of Deutz) 193 

Liber interpretationis Hebraicorum nominum (by Jerome) 
15, 190 and n. 29, 192 n. 44 

Libya 111 

Lieberman, Saul 132 

Liesborn, abbey of 190 

Life of Adam and Eve. See Index III.1, sub titulo 

Lilith 41n.15 


189 n. 


linguistics, Semitic 2 

Linsider, Joel 37n.* 

Lipshitz, Abraham 

Lisan al-‘arab. See Index III.5, sub Ibn Manziir, Muhammad b. Mu- 
karram 


xi, xvi-xvii 


literature Karaite, 2 
Livy. See Titus Livius 
5n.21 


Loewe, Raphael 189 


Lobel, Diana 


Lorraine 106 

Lozano Galan, M.A. 88 

Lucca 103 

77-80 

Luke, Gospel of 193, 226, 228 and n. 34. See also Index II 
Lydia (kingdom of) 11* 

Lyubimova,M. xviii 


Lucena 


35. See also ‘ad 
ma “aséh merkaba. See merkaba literature; mysticism 


ma ad (“no longer”) 


ers 


md bagqiy(a) (“no longer,” “no more”) 34. See also baqiy(a) 


mabadi? (fundamentals of divine creation) 19. See also uwal 
Macalester College 299 

Maccabees. See Hasmoneans 

Machpelah, cave of 144 

Madmin ha-Nagid b.Hasan 80 

Magdalena Nom de Déu,J.R. 88 

Magen, Yitzhak 4 

(al-)Maghariyya xx, 132-34, 134n. 70 

Maghreb 58, 78, 93-94, 96, 264; 11*. See also North Africa 
magic, magician(s) 16-18, 22-23; See also hukama’; sahara 
Magid, Ruth 2. See also Golb, Ruth 

Mahdi, Muhsin 111 

Mahdiyya 94,99 

mahlab, muhallab (pistachio) 99 
Mahoza 297, 302, 305 
Maimonides, Abraham b. Moses 
nomine 


2 n. 2. See also Index III.3, sub 





Maimonides, Moses _ ix, xix, 19 n. 73, 58, 63 n. 9, 65 nn. 25 and 
28, 66, 67 and nn. 39 and 43, 69 nn. 50-53, 70 n. 55, 85, 141 n. 
2, 144; and the “four motions,” 65 n. 25; and the “four per- 
fections,” 65 n. 28, 72; autograph MSS in the Geniza, xx, 146 
n. 33; his grave in Tiberius, 118; his Guide of the Perplexed, 
57, 86; his Thirteen Articles of the (Jewish) Faith, 57. See also 
Index III.3, sub nomine 

Maimonides, David II (b. Joshua), his commentary on the Penta- 
teuch (Kélil ha-yofi) 57; a MS of his Tajrid al-haq@iq, 57 n. 
5; newly discovered epistle (maktiiba), 57-72. See also Index 
111.3, sub nomine 

103-04 

Makhpelah, cave of. See Machpelah, Cave of 


Mainz 


makttiba, maktibat (Sufi epistolary genre) 58 
malakh ha-panim. See angel of the presence 
Maliki(s). See Muslim(s) 

Malkiresha 42, 45, 49n.31 
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Malkizedek. See Melchizedek Metatron identified with the “Active Intellect,” 57 
mamzér 216andn.5 metempsychosis 34, 70n.57 
Manetho 27 Methusaleh 145 n. 32 
Manf (Memphis), called “Joseph’s Prison” (Habs Yasuf) 23 and mézaza 58, 63 and n. 9, 64 and n. 10 
n. 101 Michael, Murad 3n.7 
Mann, Jacob 11, 117 Middle Eastern “bourgeoisie” 13 


al-Maqdisi, Abu Nasr al-Mutahhar b. Tahir 16, 95; his K. al-bad? 
wa-l-ta’rikh, 16 n. 43. See also Index III.5, sub nomine 

Marcus, Ralph 1,3 

Marduk b. Misa 98 

18 n. 69 

marriage contract. See kétubba 

martyr(s), martyrdom 39-40, 40 n. 7, 48, 50 

Masada 297-98, 300, 304, 306 n. 58 

Masha?allah al-Basri. See Index III.3, sub nomine 

Masitiis (Manetho?) 19, 27 

127 nn. 31 and 33, 131 n. 54, 178 

132, 134, 143 n. 20, 191, 


Marquet, Y. 


maskil(im) 
Masora, Masorete(s), Masoretic Text 
193, 195-96 

40-41 and n. 15, 43, 45-46, 48-49 
21 n. 83 
mathematics 203, 212. See also calendar, calendrics 
Matthew b. Simon 306 
Maurdramnus Bible 187-88, 191-92. See also Index I, sub Bib- 
liothéque municipale (Bibliothéque centrale Louis Aragon), 
Amiens 
Maurice of Kirkham 190 
Maymin b.Khalfa 98 
Maxwell Street (Chicago) 1 
Mazar (Sicily) 97 
Mégillat yihdsin 15%. See also Index III.3, sub Ahima‘az b. Paltiel 
Me‘ir Gaon 117,119 
Mékhilta’. See Index III.3, sub titulo 
Melammed, Uri 22 n. 96 
Melchizedek 42-43, 45, 49 and n. 31, 51; as the nephew of 

Noah, 39 n. 6 

Melchizedek Scroll (11Q13) 
Memphis. See Manf 





Mastema 
mastur 





51-52 
Memucan (biblical) 247, 252, 253 n. 40 
Menache, Sophia 7n. 28 

Menahem b. Gadi (biblical) 249 
Menahem b. Mattat 310n.75 
Menahem al-Ruji. See al-Riji, Menahem 





Menschlichkeit xvii 

merchant(s), merchantry 11-12, 80, 93-100, 251 

merkaba literature and tradition 50, 57, 104. See also hekhalot 
literature; mysticism 

Meroz, Yonatan 283 

Messiah 128, 130, 135, 225-32; era of, 121, 127 and n. 36, 131, 
135 n. 74, 179; hastening the advent of, 152; pretenders to 
the role of, xxiii, 296; “son of God” as a pre-Christian title 
of, 226 

metaphysics 13, 22 and n. 98, 23-24. See also al-‘ulim al- 

ilahiyya; al-falsafa al-aila; al-falsafa al-ilahiyya 


Midrash ‘dseret hartiigé malkhit 40 n. 7, 50. See also Index III.3, 
sub titulo 

Midrash Bémidbar rabba (Num. Rab.). See Index II1.3, sub titulo 

Midrash Béré’shit rabba (Gen. Rab.). See Index III.3, sub titulo 

Midrash ha-héfes. See Index III.3, sub Yahya b. Sulayman 

Midrash Leqah tob (Pésigtd zitarta’) 124 n. 14. See also Index 
111.3, sub Tobiah b. Eliezer 

Midrash Shir ha-shirim rabba (Song Rab.) 40n.7 

Midrash Vayyiqra’ rabbd (Lev. Rab.). See Index III.3, sub titulo 

Milgrom, Jacob 38n.3 

MilikJézefT. 46n. 24, 225 and nn. 12 and 14, 295, 297-300, 303 

n. 40, 304, 305 n. 49, 309, 311 

Minor Prophets, scroll of, discovered at Wadi Murabba‘at 295 

Migsat ma‘asé ha-tora (4QMMT). See Index III.2, sub titulo 

Miret,J. 87 

Miriam bat Jonathan 297, 304, 311-12 

Mishnah (Mishna). See Index III.3, sub titulo 

mithgal(s) 76-80, 271 n. 185 

Moab, Moabite(s) 64, 65 n. 23, 67, 169 n. 91, 172, 266, 268 

209. See also festival(s) (Jewish) 


XX, 6 


mo‘adim 
Monieux 





Moody Bible Institute xvi 

moon 25, 66, 207, 209, 267 n. 146, 268 n. 154; new (Rosh 
Hodesh), 51, 176 n. 128, 207-09 

Mordecai (biblical) xiv, 241, 244-45, 247-48, 255-56, 257 n. 69, 
259-60, 261 n. 103, 262-65, 270, 272-74, 277, 278 n. 243, 279 
n. 252; 16*; his full geneaology, 253-54 

moréh (ha-)sedeq 127 and n. 36, 135-36, 178-79. See also kohén 
sedeq 

Moreh, Shmuel 3 

Morocco 75 

mortification (physical) 

Moscato, Judah 142 

Moses (biblical) 16 andn. 48, 18, 22, 25 n. 118, 27, 41 n. 15, 65 
n. 23, 66, 69, 122-24, 125 nn. 23-25, 128, 131 n. 54, 143-44, 
151, 167 n. 80, 169-70, 175, 178 n. 137, 187, 192, 241, 248, 253 
n. 43, 263, 265, 267-68, 273 n. 210; his prophethood lower 
than Balaam’s, 38 

Moses b. Asher (Masorete) 13* 

Moses b. Kalonymos 104-05 

Moses b. Naphtali (Masorete) 13* 

Moses Taku. See Taku, Moses 

Mosul 94 

Mourners of Zion (Karaite) 

141,179 

Moses (biblical) 15 n. 38, 16, 25 and n. 118, 18, 22, 25 n. 118, 

27, 41 and n. 15, 65 n. 23, 66-67, 69, 122-24, 124 n. 20, 125 

nn. 23-25, 128, 131 n. 54, 132-33, 143-44, 151, 156 n. 31, 167 


44, 51. See also fasting 


158 n. 39, 177, 178 nn. 139 and 
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n. 80, 169-70, 175, 178 n. 137, 192, 241, 248, 253 n. 43, 263, 
265, 267-68, 273 n. 210 
Moses b. Nahman. See Nahmanides 
Mosul 11; synagogue of, 13 
Mount Ebal. See Ebal, Mount 
Mount Gerizim. See Gerizim, Mount 
Mount Sinai. See Sinai, Mount 
Mozarabic 86 
mucallim(Gn) 154, 157, 175-76 and n. 123; al-jaliya ( “of the ex- 
ile”), 157 
mudabbir 16 
(al-)mudawwin 
Mudejar(s) 87 
al-mufassir(an), as a designation of Karaite exgetes 154, 157, 
176 n. 123; as a designation of Saadia Gaon, 243 n. 15 
Muhammad (the Prophet) 125 n. 24, 217-20, 264 n. 120 
Mu§am al-buldan. See Index II1.5, sub Yaqut al-Rumi 


125-26 n. 27. See also dawwana 


21 and n. 90, 22. See also astronomer(s); astrologer(s) 

83-85 

Al-murshid ila °I-tafarrud wa-’l-murfid ila *l-tajarrud (by David ha- 
Nagid). See Index III.3, sub David ha-Nagid (b. Joshua Mai- 
monides) 

Misa b. Abil-Hayy 96-98 

Musa b. Ishaq b. Hisda 99 


munajjim 
Munk, Salomon 


Musa b. Yahya al-Majjani 95, 97 
mushahada 64n.14 
Muslim(s) 5 andn. 21, 18, 25, 87,124 n. 17, 125 and nn. 23-24, 


129, 144-45, 243 n. 13; and corporal modesty, 218-19; con- 
quest of Palestine by, 117; cultural interaction with Jews, 
215; disputation with Jews, 125, employing Jews and Chris- 
tians, 259 and n. 90; Hanafi, 218; Hanbali, 218; influence 
upon Yefet b. Eli, 153; Isma‘ili, 145 n. 31; Maliki, 218; pro- 
hibition against wine consumption, 97; Shafi‘, 218; Shi‘ite, 
18 n. 68, 145 and n. 31, 264 n. 120, 265 n. 124; theology, 151. 
See also Islam 

Musnad. See Index III.5, sub Ibn Hanbal, Ahmad 

Mu‘tazila, Mu‘tazilism 14, 150 n. 10, 151, 176 n. 126. See also 
kalam 

mysticism 3,37, 40-52, 57-71, 103-05. See also hékhalot litera- 
ture; merkaba literature 


myth 37, 40-52 


Nabatean(s) 231 

nabidh 97. See also wine 

al-Nabulusi, ‘Abd al-Ghani. See Index III.5, sub nomine 

Nahal Hever 297-99, 302, 308 and n. 71. See also Index III.2, sub 
Dead Sea Scrolls 

Nahal Se’elim 302 


Nahmanides (Moses b. Nahman) 
III.3, sub nomine 


118; 44* n. 31. See also Index 


Nahmias, Joseph (b. Joseph). See Joseph (b. Joseph) Nahmias 
names, Arabic, for Geniza Jewry 3 

125 and n. 24, 144 

narinjat (or ndranjat),a variant of 18 n. 62 

44* and n. 26 


naql, naqilin 


Narboni, Moses b. Joshua 


al-Nasa1, Abi ‘Abd al-Rahman, Ahmad b. ‘Ali. See Index III.5, 
sub nomine 

nasi, nesiim 117-18. See also exilarch(s), exilarchate 

niranjat 18n. 62 

Naskhi (Neskhi) script 85 

Nathan b. Isaac ha-Bavli 95 

Nathan ha-Kohen b. Meborakh 97 

Nathan b. Makhir of Ancona (scribe) 105 

Nathan b.NehOrai 94, 96, 98 

Nathan b. Yehiel of Rome 105. See also Index III.5, sub nomine 

National Library of Russia (NLR) xviii, 12 and n. 7, 59, 83, 123 

n. 11, 149 n. 1, 237, 243 n. 14, 330 


Nature 45, 47, 48, 68; as a hypostasis (neoplatonic), 69 n. 54 
Nazis 1n.1 
Nebuchadnezzar 17, 57, 242, 245, 248, 254 n. 53, 261, 262 n. 


108, 263 n. 119, 264-65 n. 123, 271; 50*, 54*; his vision in 
Dan 3,57 

Neckam, Alexander 190 

néfilim 38 
Nehoraib. Nissim 93-94, 95 n. 9, 97-100 

Nemoy, Leon 142 

neoplatonism, neoplatonist(s) 14-26. See also philosophy 
296, 298-300, 308; 15* 

Neubauer, Adolph 83 and n. 2, 84-86, 280 

New Moon (biblical festival) 51,176 n. 128, 207-09 

New Testament 5, 48 n. 30, 126, 192-94, 226-29. See also Acts 
(of the Apostles), book of; Gospel(s) 

New York Academy of Sciences 4 


Nero (emperor) 


Newman, Abraham 2 

niranjat. See narinjat 

Nile 12*, 15*-16* 

Nissim b. Isaac al-Tahirti 98 

Nissim b. Jacob ibn Shahin. See Ibn Shahin, Nissim b. Jacob 
NJPS version of the Bible 11 n.*, 21 nn. 80 and 86, 24 n. 112, 26 
n. 124, 37 n. *, 38, 39 n. 5, 46, 48 n. 30, 177 n. 131 

Noah 39 and n. 6, 141-45, 216, 250 n. 21, 

Nock, Arthur Darby 114, 225 

nomina sacra. See Tetragrammaton 

37-38 

Norman War 94 





Nora, Pierre 


xix, xxi-xxii, 7, 103 
77-79, 86 n. 27, 103, 105, 125. See 


Normandy 





North Africa (as a region) 
also Maghreb 
Northumbria 189 
nudity. See ‘awra; ‘erva 





al-nir (Divine Light) 264 nn. 119-20 
(al-)Nusayriyya 264 n.120 
Obadiah the Proselyte xx-xxi, xxiii, 6 
226-27, 231 and n. 50 


Odo (sub-prior of Canterbury) 191 


Octavian 


Oegema, GerbernS. 226 
Oenomaus of Gadara 16 andn. 41 
Old Latin version (of the Bible) 188, 192 
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13*, See also Index II, ad Num 13:22 
Oppido Lucano 6 


Ongelos 


225n. 16 
161, 175, 178 and n. 138, 218, 255 and n. 


Oracle of Hystaspes 
oral law/tradition 


58, 258 
Oratio ad graecos (by Tatian) 27. See also Index III.4, sub Tatian 
Oria (in italy) 105-06 


Oriental Institute (University of Chicago) xvi-xvii, 1-4, 109- 
12,115,117 n.* 

Origen 1*n.4 

Orléans 190 

-Osar nehmdd (by Izrael of Zamosc) 


303 n. 41, 306 


142-43 
ossuary, ossuaries 
Outhwaite, B. xviii 


Oxford University 1n. 1, 6; Press of, 296 


pagan(s), paganism 188, 216 n. 6, 220, 225 n. 14, 227 

Palermo 99 

Palestine 93-99, 104-05, 113, 117-19, 121, 122 n. 5, 132-33, 135 
n. 74, 156, 161, 187, 227, 249 n. 6, 250 n. 16, 267, 293, 307. See 
also Jund Filastin 

Palestinian Archaeological Museum 225, 293 

41 and n. 12, 49, 66, 217. See also Eden, garden of 


187-88, 195, 257 n. 71, 263 n. 119 


paradise 

parasha, parashiyyot 

Paris 6n. 27, 189-96 

Paris, Matthew (of Saint Albans) 194 

Paris Psalter 190 n. 30. See also Index I, sub Bibliothéque na- 
tionale, Paris, lat. 8824 

Parthian(s) 231, 266 n. 136 

Passover 38, 270; Esther’s fast held on the first three days of, 
273 and n. 207; Haggadah of, 64 n. 20 

2n. 6 

227, 230 


Pearlman, Moshe 

Paul (the Apostle) 

Peleg, Yuval 4 

Pentateuch. See Samaritan Pentateuch; Torah (Téra) 

Pentecost. See Shaba‘ot 

Peqah (biblical) 166-67 

Perlmann, Moshe 2andn.6 

121 n. 1, 132 n. 57 

Persia, Persian(s) (people) 27, 99, 103, 121, 149, 154, 243, 245- 
46, 251 and nn. 24-25, 262 n. 108, 263-64 n. 118, 269 and n. 
160, 271, 301; 11*, 48*; adherence to a solar calendar, 266 
and n. 136. See also Iran; Khurasan; Sassanian(s) 

2,98n. 19, 156 and n. 33 

161-63. See also dérash; exegesis 

pésher, pésharim 40, 135, 152, 161-62 

Peshitta 13%. See also Index II, ad Prov 30:15 

Pésigqta@ zittarta’. See Midrash Leqah tob 

Peter the Chanter 189 

189 and n. 19 

4,42 n.17, 43 n. 22 


Perry, Micha 


Persian (language) 
péshat 


Peter the Venerable 
Pharisees, Pharisaic Judaism 
Philadelphia 2 


Philo of Alexandria xvi, 223 n. 2. See also Index III.4, sub nomine 


philosophy xiv, 69, 141-42, 149 and n. 2, 150, 203-04, 209-10; 
and the Hebrew Bible, 11-26; and the issue of the soul’s sim- 
plicity, 69 and n. 52; neoplatonic, 14, 19-20, 69 n. 54, 141-42; 
Platonic, 5, 14, 141-42; of history, xv, xvii. See also kalam 

phylacteries (téfillin) 58, 69-70, 70 n. 55 

physics 24 

pietism, pietist(s) (medieval Jewish) 57, 65 n. 28, 70 n. 58, 104 

and n. 8 

83 n. 2 

Pirgé db6t, commentary on (by David ha-Nagid) 
Index III.3, sub Maimonides, David 

40. See also Index II1.3, sub titulo 

188, 195-96 

piyyat 126 n. 28, 127 n. 29, 129 n. 43, 283 

Plato 141, 227. See also philosophy 

Plutarch 


poetry, Arabic 2 


Pinsker, Simha 
34-35. See also 


Pirgé dé-rabbi éli‘ezer 
pisqa?(6t) 


47*, See also Index III.4, sub nomine 


polemics, Christian-Jewish 5, 124-25; Karaite-Rabbanite, 121, 
125-26, 155, 241-42; Muslim-Jewish, 5, 124-25 and n. 23, 
129; modern scholastic, 227 

Pollensa (Mallorca) 87 

Polliack, M. ix, xvii, 121 n. 1, 127 n. 35, 135; 17* n. * 

Polybius 47*-49*. See also Index III.4, sub nomine 

polygyny 104 

Pompey 231 

Pontigny 194 

Pravoslavni Palestinski Sbornik 113 

Prawer, Joshua 113 

prayer xv, 44,104 and n. 6, 129, 135, 161, 175, 176 n. 128, 177, 
194, 217-19, 244, 248, 258 n. 84, 274 and n. 215 

Pressburg 142 

priest(s), priesthood Jewish) 16, 37-47, 49-51, 122-24, 126 n. 
28, 127-31, 134-35, 169 and n. 88, 174 n. 117, 189, 261 n. 105, 
265, 267, 299, 300 n. 34, 305-08. See also high priest 

Prince Mastema. See Mastema 

Princeton-Cambridge Geniza On-Line Database (GOLD) 83 

Princeton University 112 

Pritsak, Omeljan 5 

Profiat Duran. See Efodi (Profiat Duran) 

prophecy, prophethood, prophet(s) 13-16, 18-19, 23-25, 43 n. 
18, 68, 70, 71, 122, 125 n. 24, 126 n. 28, 127-31, 134-35, 144, 
151-79, 216, 230, 256, 262, 268; cessation of, 126-29, 131 

Pseudepigrapha (pre-Christian) 37, 39, 46-47, 132 

Pseudo-Apollonius 25n.116 

Pseudo-Jerome 189 andn. 24 

Pseudo-Jubilees‘ (4Q227). See Index III.2, sub titulo 

Pseudo-Moses (4Q387a, 4Q388a, 4Q390). See Index III.2, sub titulo 

Ptolemais 111 

19,27 

Ptolemy (a priest of Mendes) 27 

Ptolemy Philadelphos II 228 

pudenda. See genitals 

224-25, 


Ptolemy 


Puech, Emile 
Puglia 105 
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Pul (biblical) 166-67 

Pumbedita (Pumbeditha) 105 n. 11, 119 

punishment, divine 38-39, 43-48, 50, 130, 144, 169, 170 n. 95, 
171-72, 278 nn. 247 and 249. See also reward, divine 

37-52, 70, 96, 177, 215 

22-23 


purity/impurity 
Pyramids (Egyptian) 


Qabbalah, Qabbalism, Qabbalist(s) 
64 n. 15, 68 n. 46 

Qabis (Cabés) 99 

Qafih, Yosef 143,144 n. 28, 238 


64 n, 18; its terminology, 


gafiz (Ar. dry measure) 94-95 
qam(a) yaf«al(u) (“to start doing,” “to continue doing”) 34 


gqamh 93-94 

Al-Qamis al-muhit. See Index III.5, sub al-Firaizabadi 

al-Qashani, ‘Abd al-Razzaq. See Index III.5, sub nomine 

Qasim, ‘Abd al-Karim 114 

Qasr al-Hayr al-Gharbi 219 

Qayrawan 94, 96 

Qimhi, Davidb. Joseph 122 n. 4, 163 n. 61, 169 n. 88, 170 n. 93, 
257 n. 73, 269 n. 170; 41*, 44* n. 31; his commentary on Eze- 
kiel’s vision of the chariot, 57. See also Index III.3, sub nomine 

Qimhi, Joseph b. David 162 

qirat(s) 95 

al-Qirqisani, Abi Yisuf Ya‘qib 14, 17-19, 121-26, 132-34, 150, 
151 n. 13, 154, 159 n. 44, 178 n. 140, 272 n. 204, 273 n. 205, 
275 n. 219; his commentary on Genesis, 17; his K. al-anwar 
wa-'l-maraqib, 17, 122, 132; his K. al-tawhid, 14 n. 24; the first 
to employ the concept of the mudawwin, 125 n. 27. See also 
Index III.3, sub nomine 

Qisstr Shulhan ‘arakh. See Index III.3, sub Ganzfried, Shlomo 

Qol yéhiida (by Judah Moscato) 142 and n. 6, 143 

12 n. 12,24 n. 108 

al-Qimisi, Daniel (b. Moses) 126-31, 134, 135 nn. 74 and 76, 
149-80; a fragment of his commentary on Exodus, 130 and 
n. 48; a fragment of his commentary on Leviticus, 127 and 
n. 33; a fragment of his Kitab al-tawhid, 130; and pluralis- 
tic interpretation, 127 n. 35; his “actualizing” exegesis of 
prophecy, 157-65, 79-80; his use of the term “ta’wil,” 176 
n. 123; influence on Yefet b. Eli, 157-65, 170. See also Index 
111.3, sub nomine 


quadrivium 


Qumran = xix-xxi, xxiii-xxiv, 2-5, 37 n. *, 38, 47 n. 28, 51 n. 38, 
115, 223, 225-26, 228, 231, 295-96, 299, 308. See also Dead 
Sea Scrolls 


Qumran literature. See Dead Sea Scrolls 
Qur’an 126, 216-20; exegesis of/commentary on, 1, 153, 176. 
See also Index III.5, sub titulo 


Qurtuba (Cérdoba). See Cordoba 
Qusayr ‘Amra_ 219 


R. Akiva 50 andn. 33 
R. Ishmael 50 
R. Yossi 219 


RabbenuTam 7 


Rabbanite(s) 12 n. 6, 16, 34, 85, 96, 121-25, 127 n. 36, 128 n. 38, 
129 and n. 45, 130-31, 134 n. 70, 150 and n. 4, 153, 156, 159 
and n. 45, 160, 162-65, 171, 175-80, 204, 237, 241, 243 andn. 
15, 269 n. 161; polemics against the Karaites, 121-36, 144, 
160 (See also Saadia Gaon); their ascension in the Tiberian 
Yeshiva, 117-19; their tendency to hire non-Jewish women 
to raise their daughters, 159 

rabbinate 103 

radiocarbon analysis 3 n. 10,299 

raja(a) (“to be/become,” “to start doing”) 35 

raja(a) wa-fa‘al(a) (“to do again”) 35 

Ralbag. See Levi b. Gershom 

Ramla (Ramleh) 97, 149 n. 1, 117-19 

Ranke, Leopold von 49* and n. 36, 50* n. 38 

Ras@il ikhwan al-saf@’? 18, 19 nn. 71-72, 69 n. 54. See also Index 
111.5, sub titulo 

Rashbam (Samuel b. Meir) 7, 189 

Rashi (Solomon b. Isaac) 105 n. 11, 122 n. 4, 127 n. 36, 189, 
273 n. 207, 278 n. 243; 14*-15*; his Talmud commentary, 
51; on the moréh sedeq of Zechariah, 127 n. 36; use of his 
commentaries by medieval Christian scholars, 189. See also 
Index III.3, sub nomine 

Rashid (transit port) 98 

ratl(s) (Ar. weight) 95-96, 100, 168 

Ratzaby, Yehuda 237n.1 

al-Razi, Abi Bakr Muhammad b. Zakariyya’ 

Rehavia (Israel) 3 

Reims 


88 and n. 40 


xxii, Xxiv 

responsa, responsum (nw) 

Revelation, book of 231 

reward, divine 50, 144, 244, 278 n. 247; for the care of orphans, 
244, 255 and nn. 55-56. See also punishment, divine 

Rhodez (Languedoc) 7 

Richard of Saint Victor 189 

al-Rif (Egyptian Delta) 93, 95, 100 

Risala (by Ibn Quraysh) 33. See also Index III.3, sub Ibn Quraysh, 
Judah 

Rivkin, Ellis 3 

58, 64, 69 

Rockefeller family 


2,19, 78, 96, 124,125 n. 21, 135 


riyada 

111-12 

Rodom. See Rouen 

Rodriguez, Carlos del Valle 142 n. 10 

Rofé, Alexander 45* n. * 

Roma. See Gypsy, Gypsies 

Roman Empire (and period) xv-xvi, 4-5, 50, 103, 105, 114, 
226-28, 230-31, 295-99, 300 n. 34, 307, 309; 12* 

Romano, David 87 

Roosevelt University 1 

2 and n. 2 

Rosenthal, Franz 1n.1 

Rosh ha-Shanah 51 

Rostovtzeff, Michael 


Rothomagus. See Rouen 


Rosenblatt, Samuel 


112,114 


Rouen xix-xxi, 6-7 
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al-RUji, Menahem xxiii 

al-RUji, Solomon = xxiii 

Rupert of Deutz 193 

Russia 5 

Russian National Library. See National Library of Russia 
ruzz 94-95 


Saad, Joseph 293-94 

Saadia b. Abraham of Hebron 96 

Saadia (Gaon) b. Joseph 14, 19, 84-85, 117, 141, 150 n. 4, 151, 
152 and n. 16, 170 n. 93; 13*-14*; and political philosophy, 
16; his anti-sectarianism (esp. anti-Karaism), xv, 241; 3*-7*; 
his Book of Beliefs and Opinions (K. al-amanat wa-'l-itiqadat), 
2 n. 2, 141 and n. 1; his calendar dispute with Ben Meir, 
117; his comm. on Esth (new fragments), xvi, 237-92; pls. 
19.1-7; his comm. on Exod, 16 n. 48, 17; his comm. on Isa, 
16; his comm. on Prov, xiv-xv, 127 n. 35, 282, 283; his cos- 
mogony/cosmology, 141 n. 1; his exegetical method, xiv-xv, 
240-43; his method of translating biblical place names, 13*; 
his proofs of creation, 141 n. 1; his Arabic reworking of He- 
brew/Aramaic rabbinic source material, 240-41; in prison 
with the Karaite heresiarch ‘Anan, 133 n. 66; parameters for 
identifying fragments of his commentary, 238-39; the first 
Rabbanite writer to engage in horoscopic theology, 269 n. 
161; the question of which script he used in his writings, 
17* n. 1; the title of his comm. on Job (K. al-ta‘dil), 16. See 
also Index III.3, sub nomine 

Saadia ibn Danan. See Ibn Danan, Saadia 

Saadia ha-Melammed b. Zakkay ha-Levi ha-Hazzan (scribe) 12 


Sabbath 13, 34, 38, 40, 42-44, 48, 95-96, 176 and n. 127, 179, 
187, 207-09, 256 n. 67, 270 and n. 182. See also shabbat 
shabbaton 

sabbatical (biblical) 38. See also jubilee 

Sadducee(s) 133-34 and n. 70 


Saenger, Paul _ ix, xvii 
Sdenz-Badillos, Angel 88 
96-97 


“sages of the nations” 


Safaqus (Sfax) 

11-27, 203 

sahara, adopted by Saadia to render biblical hartummim 17 

sahib al-‘azima (Bayrast’s vizier, Bayraz?) 18n. 69, 27; rendered 
ba‘al ha-hashba‘a by Kalonymus b. Kalonymus, 18 n. 69 

Sahl (Abu?l-Surri) b. Masliah 126-29, 130 n. 49, 131 and nn. 52 
and 54, 134 and n. 70. See also Index III.3, sub nomine 

Sahl b. Netira 95-96 

(al-)Sa‘id (Upper Egypt) 98 

Saint Albans, royal Abbey of 

Saint Albans Bible 192-93 

Saint Petersburg xi, xviii, 12 and n. 7, 83 and n. 2, 141 n. *, 149, 
237, 243 n. 14, 330 

Salamab. Abraham 95 

Salih b. Misa 98 

Sallustius 


190-92 


46. See also Index III.4, sub nomine 


Salmonb. Yeruham 121n. 2,126 and n. 28, 127 n. 29, 134, 150, 
155, 241 and n. 8, 242-45, 272 n. 204; his “astonishment” at 


an assertion by Saadia, 254 n. 52; the spelling of his patro- 
nymic, 243 n. 15. See also Index III.3, sub nomine 

Salome bat Honib. Jonathan 303, 309-10, 312 

Salome Grapte 302 

Salome Komaise (bat Levi) 302 

166-67, 174 and n. 116 

189 and n. 22, 190 and n. 29, 326 (pl.) 


47 n. 27, 258 n. 74. See also Index II 


Samaria 
Samaritan alphabet 
Samaritan Pentateuch 
Samarra 119 
Samson (biblical) 172 n. 105 

Samuel (biblical) 171 n. 95,172 n.105 
Samuel b. Meir. See Rashbam 

Samuel b. Solomon Kazirtini (MS dedicator) 12andn.6 
Samuel ha-Nagid b. Hananya 80 n. 34 
45,51 


Sandman, Israel Moshe 


sanctity of life 

ix, Xxii 

Saragossa 87 

al-Sarakhsi, Muhammad b. Ahmad. See Index III.5, sub nomine 

Sardis 11*-12* 

Sasanian(s) 27, 266 n. 136. See also Iran; Persia 

51, 217 

Saturn, conjunction with Jupiter 
lation(s) 

Saul 169 nn. 88-89, 172 n. 105, 173 n. 114, 216, 265, 277 n. 243; 
his geneaology, 246-47, 253-54 

5,83 n.1, 83 andn. 1 

Schlossberg, Eliezer  2* 

3,104 

Schreiner, Martin 86 

Schultz, Bruno 37 

Schwab, M. 87, 280 

Schwarz, Michael 141 n. 4, 143 n. 21 

Schwartz, Dov 143 

science(s), the Aristotelian division of 


Satan (ha-Satan, al-Shaytan) 
268-69. See also constel- 


Schechter, Solomon 


Scholem, Gershom 


12n.12 

scriptio defectiva xiii 

Scrolls of the Judean Desert. See Dead Sea Scrolls 

Se‘adya b. Abraham of Hebron. See Saadia b. Abraham 

231 n. 52 

Second Temple Period 37-52 

187-89, 193, 195-96 

168 n. 84. See also Index III.3, sub titulo 

Séder Glam zita’ 12*. See also Index III.3, sub titulo 

Séfer he-‘artkh. See Index III.3, sub Nathan b. Yehiel of Rome 

Séfer ha-‘dzarad 124 

Séfer hdsidim 104 

Séfer ha-ibbir 203-13; alternately titled Séfer ha-hizzayon, 203 
n. 2. See also Index III.3, sub Abraham b. Hayya (Hiyya) 

Séfer ha-‘irim (1 Enoch, chs. 1-36) 47 

Séfer ha-kuzari. See Kitab al-khazari 

Séfer livyat hén (by Levib. Abraham) 145 n. 32 

Séfer ma‘asé éfod. See Index III.3, sub Efodi (Profiat Duran) 

Séfer magén abot. See Index III.3, sub Duran, Simon b. Semah 


Second Baruch 


sédarim 
Séder Olam rabba 


Séfer méqor hayyim. See Index III.3, sub Ibn Gabirol, Solomon 
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Séfer mifalot ha-’élohim. See Index III.3, sub Abravanel, Don Isaac 

Séfer mikhldl. See Index III.3, sub Qimhi, David b. Joseph 

Séfer °6r ha-shém. See Index III.3, sub Hasdai Crescas 

Séfer pitron tora 124 n. 20. See also Index III.3, sub titulo 

Séfer ha-qabbala. See Index II1.3, sub Ibn Da’iid, Abraham 

Séfer Safa bériird. See Index III.3, sub Ibn Ezra, Abraham 

Séfer ha-Shorashim (by David Qimhi). See Index III.3, sub Qimhi, 
David 

Séfer ha-térama (by Barukhb. Isaac) 67 n. 44 

Séfer tiqqun ha-dé6t. See Index III.3, sub Albalag, Isaac 

Séfer yésirad 104 

Séfer yésod mora vé-sod tord 19 n. 76. See also Index III.3, sub 
Ibn Ezra, Abraham 

Séfer Yosippon 105; 14*-15*. See also Index III.3, sub titulo 

séfirdt (Qabbalastic) 68 n. 46 

42, 43 n. 19, 225 and n. 14, 228, 230, 231 n. 51, 307 

117-18 


Seleucids 
Semah Gaon b. Yoshiyyahi ha-Nasi 
19 n. 75 
Senatus of Worcester 193 

166-67 


Semitic languages 


Sennacherib 

Sephardim 2 

Septuagint (LXX) 19 n. 75, 188, 190; Codex Alexandrinus of, 
188. See also Index II, ad Gen 2:3; Exod 11:3; Ps 119, passim; 
Prov 30:15; 2 Chr 20:1, 26:8 

sex, sexuality 42 n. 17, 46-48, 51, 65, 165-66, 171-72, 215-20, 
255 and n. 59 

Sfax. See Safaqus 

shabbat shabbatén 38, 43, 45 

Shabu‘ot (festival) 39 

Shafii(s). See Muslim(s) 

al-Shafi’, Aba ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Idris 218 

Al-Shahrastani, Abt °1-Fath Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Karim. See 
Index III.5, sub nomine 

shair 95 

Shalmaneser III 46* 

Shalmaneser (V) 166-67 

Shalom (Sholom) Aleichem 1 

al-Sham. See Syro-Palestine 

205. See also Hillel 

Shamoab.Simon 302 

Shapira b. Jesus 303 n. 42 

157, 218-20. See also halakhah (halakha) 

Shelamzion 302 

Shem (b. Noah; biblical) 

Shéma 64, 218 

Shear, Adam 142n.9 

Shemhazai 49 

Sheol 43, 46, 48, 166 n. 72 

shérirat léb, meaning of 47 n. 25 

Shi‘ite(s), Shi‘ism 18 n. 68, 145 and n. 31, 264 n. 120, 265 n. 124; 
Ghulat, 264 n. 120; Imami, 265 n. 124 

Shir ha-yihid 41n.14 

Shitr qoma 132 


Shammai 


shari‘a 


144, 250 n. 21 


Shlomo Ganzfried. See Ganzfried, Shlomo 


Shulhan ‘arikh. See Index III.3, sub Joseph Caro 

sibistan (plums) 99 

Sibt ibn al-Jawzi, Abu ?l-Muzaffar Yasuf ibn Qizawaghli 94 
Sicarii 310 

6, 80, 93-94, 97, 99 

Sifroni, Avraham. See Zifrinowitsch (Sifroni), Avraham 
Silva, L. Flavius 297 
Simon b. Camithus 306 
Simon b. Honi/Hanin(iah) 


Sicily 


305 and n. 48, 310 and n. 78, 311-12 

Simon (Simeon) b. Kosiba xxii, 294, 296, 298-300, 302. See also 
Bar Kokhba 

Simon b. Shabi 303, 306-07 

Simonb. Yohai 242 

sin 40, 41 n. 15, 58, 63, 174, 218, 255 n. 59, 273 and n. 210; 
against Arabic grammatical canons, 84; “captives of” (Isa 
59:20), 160 n. 50; collective, 38-40, 43-51, 64, 129, 161, 165, 
166 n. 71, 169-75, 177 and n, 130, 178-79, 212, 244, 255, 272 
n. 198, 278 n. 249; of Azazel (and Shemhazai), 41, 48-49; of 
Ham, 216; of Joseph’s brothers, 40 and n. 7, 49-50, 50 nn. 
33 and 35, 51; of the Wicked Priest (in 1QpHab), 43 n. 18; 
the three “cardinal/inexcusable” sins in rabbinic tradition, 
48, 265 

sin offering 38, 49 n. 32, 50,179 

Sinai, Mount 16, 38, 41, 64, 65 nn. 23 and 29, 67, 69, 167 n. 
80, 267 

siwd (“in additionto”) 33,35 n. 10 

Skoss,SolomonL. 2 

Slav(s) 13* 

Slucki, David 142 

Smalley, Beryl 189 

Société des études juives 85 

Society for Judaeo-Arabic Studies vii, xvii, 11, 33, 75 n. 1, 83, 
88 and n. 47, 141 n. *, 143, 237 n. * 

sof pasiiq 191 

Solomon (biblical) 18, 19 and n. 71, 66, 68, 143 n. 20, 249, 261 
and n. 105, 267; 46*, 48*-49*, 52*-55* 

Solomon b. Isaac. See Rashi 

Solomon b.Judah 13* 

Solomon b. Nissim ha-Levi al-Barki 93, 95 

Solomon ibn Gabirol. See Ibn Gabirol, Solomon 

Solomon al-Riji. See al-Ruji, Solomon 

Songs of the Sage (4Q510). See Index III.2, sub titulo 

“sons of darkness” 49, 51-52 

46, 226 

41n.15 
“sons of light” 41n.15, 42, 49, 51-52, 229 
soul 16, 21, 44, 50, 63 n. 8, 64, 67-71, 104, 130 


75-80, 83-89, 96, 103, 151, 162 n. 59, 203; 


“sons of God” 
“sons of justice” 


Spain, Spaniard(s) 
11*, 13* 

Spanish Ministry of Science and Innovation 983 n. * 

Speyer 103 

spirits (disincarnate). See ashbah 

St. Petersburg (Russia). See Saint Petersburg 


Stein,G. xviii 
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Steinschneider, Moritz xvii, xxii, 83, 85-86 

Stern,S. 203 n.* 

Steudel, A. 225 

Stillman, Norman A. 

Stillman, Yedida Kalfon 

Strauss,Leo 5n. 21 

Strauss-Ashtor, Eliyahu 3 

nyt 

structural exegesis. See exegesis 

Sufi(s), Sufism 58, 64n. 10, 64 nn, 13-14, 64 n. 16, 68 n. 46, 69 
n. 48, 71 n. 59, 130 n. 49 

Sughmar family. See Ibn Sughmar family 

al-Suhrawardi, Shihab al-Din Yahya b. Habash 
Index III.5, sub nomine 


ix-x, Xvii 
xX, 217 


Stroumsa, Sarah 


68 n. 46. See also 


Sukenik, Eliezer 3, 306 

sukkar (sugar) 98 

Sukkot 38 

Sura (in Baghdad) 119 

Susa 95 

synecdoche 249 andn. 1, 278n. 245 


Syracuse (Sicily) xx, 6 
93-94, 96-99, 112, 118, 249 n. 6; 12*, 14* 
Syriac 27,190 

Syro-Palestine (al-Sham) 


Syria 


94,97, 149 and n. 6, 250 n. 16, 267 


104-06 

Ta‘amireh bedouin 293-95 

Taba (Abu ?l-Khayr) b. Salhin, his K. al-mandazir 
Index III.3, sub nomine 

al-tab@’i® 25n.116 

Al-Tabari, Abt Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir. See Index III.5, sub no- 
mine 

tabernacle (biblical) 66 nn. 32-38, 71. See also temple 

Tabernacles, Feast of. See Sukkot 


Ta-Shma, Israel 


11-26. See also 


tadwin 23 and n. 106. See also mudawwin 

tafa@ul. See divination 

tafsir 153,163 and n. 60, 237 n. 2, 238 n. 3 

al-Tahirti, Abraham (Barhin) b. Salih. See Abraham (Barhiin) b. 
Salih al-Tahirti 

al-Tahirti, Joseph b. Misa. See Joseph b. Misa al-Tahirti 

al-Tahirti, Nissim b. Isaac. See Nissim b. Isaac al-Tahirti 

tahrif 124 

Tajrid al-haqa@’iq (by David II Maimonides) 57n.5 

Taku, Moses 132-33. See also Index III.3, sub nomine 

talisman(s) 23 and n. 101. See also amulet(s); charm(s); magic, 
magician(s) 

Talmud. See Index III.3, sub titulo 

45* n.* 

Tamim b. Mu‘izz (sultan) 96 

tamr (dates) 98 

Tanhum b. Joseph ha-Yerushalmi 57, 163 n. 61, 239, 243, 246- 
47. See also Index III.3, sub nomine 

Tanis 13* 


Tannaitic Hebrew. See Hebrew 


Talshir, Zipporah 


Tanwin — xiii 

tagiyya. See dissimulation 

taglid 130, 131 n. 54, 176 

Targum(s), of Esther 254 n. 47; of Hosea, 170 n. 95; Pseudo- 
Jonathan, 71, 135 n. 71. See also Index II 

Tarikh al-umam wa-’l mulik. See Index III.5, sub al-Tabari, Abi 
Ja‘far Muhammad b. Jarir 

Tatian, OratioadGraecos 27 

tawatur 124 

tawil(at) 127, 153, 155 n. 26, 163 n. 60, 175 n. 119, 176 and n. 
123, 276 n, 229 

Tawrizi, Yehuda Me’ir 
mine 


275 n. 219. See also Index III.3, sub no- 

Taylor-Schechter Genizah Research Unit xviii, 83 

“teachers of the exile.” See mu‘allimin al-jaliya 

téfillin. See phylacteries 

Tel-Aviv University vii-ix, 4,75 n.1 

temple (biblical) 37-38, 40-46, 71, 122-24, 128, 131 and n. 54, 
135 and n. 74, 176 n. 128, 177, 230 n. 49, 262 n. 108, 267, 307; 
as an idiom for the human body, 68; vessels of, 122 n. 4. See 
also tabernacle 


Temple Scroll (11Q19-20; 11QT) 
sub titulo 


133 n. 69. See also Index III.2, 

Ten (Jewish) Martyrs 50. See also Midrash ‘aSeret haragé malkhat 

Testament of Levi, an Aramaic version found in the Cairo 
Geniza 132 n.57. See also Index III.1, sub titulo 

Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs 39-40, 47, 51; fragments 
found at Qumran and the Cairo Geniza, 51 n. 38 

Tetragrammaton (nomina sacra) 66, 67 and nn. 39 and 43, 70 
n. 55, 144, 191 

Thacher, JohnS. 109 

Thanksgiving Scroll (1QH). See Index III.2, sub titulo 

theodicy 16 

Theodolfus, Bible of. See Index I, sub Bibliothéque nationale, 
Paris, lat. 11937 

Theodosian Code 103 

Theology (speculative/rational). See kalam 

65 n. 29 

Thermopylae 47* 

Thucydides 45*-46*, 48*-49*. See also Index III.4, sub nomine 

Tiberius 117-19; 14* 

Tieken, Theodore D. (Elizabeth B.) 111 

Tigris 14* 

Tilgath-Pilneser (Tiglath-Pileser) 

tillis 94-95 

Timotheus I (Nestorian Patriarch) 

tin (fig) 98 

tithe, tithing, ecclesiastical 

Titus 12*, 14* 

Titus Livius 47*, 49*, See also Index III.4, sub nomine 

76-80 

Tobiah b. Eliezer. See Index III.3, sub nomine 

Tobiah b. Moses 96 

Todros Abu ’I-‘Afiya. See Index III.3, sub nomine 


theophany 


166-67; 51* 
132-33 


194; secular, 96 


Tlemcen (Algeria) 
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Toledo 78, 86-87, 88 n. 45 

Toledo Cathedra, Jewish documents inthe archive of 88n. 45 

Tomasino, AnthonyJ. x, xvii 

topography, Egyptian 3 

Torah (Tora, Pentateuch) 16, 39 n. 6, 47 n. 27, 49, 57, 122-25, 
126 n. 28, 127-31, 135, 149-50, 157, 161-62, 164-65, 167-69, 
171, 175-76, 178-79, 187-96, 210, 212-13, 216 and n. 6, 218, 
255, 258 n. 74, 270 n. 179, 273 n. 205, 274, 275 n. 220, 279; 
“secrets of,” 67 n. 39 

Torrey, CharlesC. 114 

Tosafist(s) 7,132, 1* nn.5 and7 

tosafot 7 

Tosefta’. See Index III.3, sub titulo 

141 n. 4, 143, 145 n. 32 

188, 190 

transgression. See sin 

Tree of (the) Knowledge (of Good and Bad) 

Trinity (doctrine of) 191 

Tripoli 95 

Triumvirs 231 


Touati, Charles 
Tours (France) 


145 n. 32 


Troyes 189 
11*-12* 
Turkic (language) 5 


Turkey 

tishiyya, its meaning 19 andn.75, 24 and n. 112; rendered 
fiqh by Saadia, 19 

Tutian, Aviezer 121n.1 

Tyre 93,226n. 25, 230n. 47 


UCLA 
Ukraine 


1n.1 
1;12* 
(al-)‘ulama@’? xvii, 176 and n. 123, 218; adopted by Saadia to 
render biblical hartummim and mékhashshéfim, 17 and n. 51 
al-‘ulim al-ilahiyya 22 and n. 98, 23. See also al-falsafa al-ila; 
al-falsafa al-ilahiyya; metaphysics 
Umayyad(s) 219 
unbeliever(s). See infidel(s) 
Universidad Central de Madrid 
Universidad de Barcelona 86 
Universidad de Cérdoba 88 n. 47, 237 n.* 
Universidad de Granada 87-88 
Universidad de Madrid 86 
University College London 


86, 88 


203 n. * 
111. See also UCLA 
xviii, 1 and n. 1, 3, 11, 109-14, 114-15, 


University of California 
University of Chicago 
215 n.2 
University of Minnesota 299 
University of Pennsylvania 1n.1,2n.5 
University of Rouen 7 
inl 
3,112 
‘Uqban b. Salman al-Hariri. See Jacob (‘Uqban) b. Salman al- 
Hariri 


University of Vienna 
University of Wisconsin 


Uriel (angel) 45, 49 


uwal (fundamentals of divine creation) 19. See also mabadi? 


Vajda, Georges 142,215n.1 


Vallicrosa, José Marfa Millds 86-87 


Van Boxel,P. xviii 


Vashti (biblical) 247, 251-53, 270 n. 183, 274 
Vasiliev, Alexander A. 112 
Venice 143 


Vermés, Géza 226 
Vespasian 12* 


Vespasian Psalter 190-91 
Vienna 1,142 

Vila, Jacinto Bosch 87 
Vivarium (Italy) 189, 191 


von Grunebaum, Gustave E. 1,111 
Vulgate ix, 187-96; 15*; oldest complete MS of, 187. See also 
Index II, ad Exod 11:3 


Waddell, W.G. 27 

Wadi Murabba‘at 
Scrolls 

Wadi Ta‘amireh 294 

wajab(a) (“to be possible”) 34 

War Scroll (1QM) 51; and the Aramaic Apocalypse (4Q246), 
229, 231 and n. 51. See also Index III.2, sub titulo 

ward (roses) 99 

Wardunia (“of Baghdad”) 

142-43 

Wartenberg, Ilana 


293-312. See also Index III.2, sub Dead Sea 


xxi, 6 

Warsaw 

203 n. * 

(al-)was@it (intermediaries of divine creation) 
122, 26 

wasla xiii 

Watchers (ha-‘rin) 

wayba(s) (dry measure) 


20, 25 and n. 


40-41, 41 n. 14, 43, 46-48 
95 and n. 9, 98, 168 
Wechsler, L. xviii 
Wechsler, Michael G. 
Weeks, Feast of. See Shabu‘ot 
Weitzmann, Kurt 112-13 
Welles, C. Bradford 113 
Wellhausen, Julius 50* n. 41 
190 n. 29 

42-43 n. 18, 45, 49 
William the Conqueror 103 
Wilson, John A. 111 
wine (nabidh) 66, 97 and n. 17, 160, 252 and n. 32, 271 
Wise, Michael 0. x, xvii 
Wissenschaft des Judenthums 
World WarII 112-14 
Wright College 1 


X, XVi-xXviii, 117 n. *, 149 n. * 


Wessobrunn 
wicked priest 


xvii, 83, 215 


Xenophon 47*-48*. See also Index III.4, sub nomine 


Yadin, Yigael 3, 231 n. 51, 297-98 
Yahuda, Abraham Shalom 86 andn. 21 
Yahyab.‘Adi 14n. 26 
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Yahya b. Sulayman (Zechariah b. Solomon) 243, 248. See also 


Index III.3, sub nomine 
yakadu (an) yaf‘al (“he possibly/perhaps does”) 35 
1n.1, 112-14 
Yalqit shim‘Oni. See Index III.3, sub titulo 


Yale University 


Yaniinash (Tunisia) 96 

Ya‘qib (Abii Yusuf) al-Qirqisani. See al-Qirqisani, Ya‘qib (Abi 
Yisuf) 

Yaqut al-Rumi. See Index III.5, sub nomine 

Yardeni, Ada 296, 298 n. 16, 299 and n. 28, 300 and n. 32, 304- 
05, 308, 309 n. 73, 310 and nn. 75 and 79 

Yefet b. ‘Eli 15, 17-19, 85, 122-26, 127 n. 29, 129 n. 45, 130 n. 
49, 131 n. 53, 134, 149-80, 237-38, 241 and nn. 8 and 12, 243 
and n. 14, 245; and anti-Rabbanite polemic, 175-80; Daniel 
al-Qimisi’s influence on, 156-80; his comm. on Exod, 18, 127 
n. 29; his comm. on Gen, 17; his comm. on Hosea, 151-80; 
his development the concept of the mudawwin, 125 n. 27; 
his eight “values” (manafi‘) of prophecy, 151-52; his exegeti- 
cal method, 149-80 (esp. 151 n. 11); his exegetical sources, 
153-56; his influence on later Karaite writers, 150-51; his 
intro. to Ezek, 151 n. 12; his intro. to Isa, 151; his overall 
exegetical objective, 150; his Séfer (ha-)misvot, 149 n. 1; his 
tendency to reconstruct the historical realia of biblical nar- 
rative, 165-68; his use of the term “ta?wil,” 176 n. 123; recent 
and in-progress editions of his commentaries, 150 n. 3. See 
also Index III.3, sub nomine 

Yefetb.Meshullam 96 


Yehdshafat Gaon b. YOshiyyaht’ 117-18 
Yemen, Yemenite(s) xix, 80 

yeshiva, yeshivot 7, 76, 117-19, 176 and n. 124 
Yeshu‘a b. Isma‘il al-Makhmiri 97, 99 


Yeshi‘a b. Yakhin 96 
Yeshi‘a b.Judah 150 and n. 5; 42*. See also Index III.3, sub no- 
mine 


Yiddish 86n.27 


Yinon, Y. See Fenton, P. 

Yishag Gaon 117 

Yohanan b. Zakkai 135 n.74 

yom ha-kippirim 38-51; Musaf service of, 39, 51 n. 38, 124 n. 
14. See also kipptirim 

Ysagoge in Theologiam (by Odo) 191 

Yusha‘ b. Nathan al-Andalusi 93, 97 

Yusuf b. Shu‘ayb Ibn Naghira. See Ibn Naghira, Yusuf b. Shu‘ayb 

Yusuf ibn Nuh. See Ibn Nuh, Yasuf 


zabib 97 
Zadokites 42n.17, 43 nn. 18-22, 47 n. 25 
zahir 163, 165, 166 n. 72, 276 n. 229. See also batin; péshat 


Zaykovsky, B. xviii 

zayt(iin) 96-97 

Zechariah b. Jacob al-Shama 95-97 

Zechariah b. Solomon. See Yahya b. Sulayman 

Zeitlin, Solomon 2-3, 3n.10 

Zealot(s) 307, 310 

Zholkva 142 

Zib (Akhzib) 98 

Zifrinowitsch (Sifroni), Avraham 
and n. 21 

Zigeuner. See Gypsy, Gypsies 

104-06 

Zimmermann,J. 226 

Zion (Mount) 


142 and nn. 11 and 16, 143 


Zimmer, Yitzhaq 
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MS BLO Heb.d.74, folio 41 (courtesy of the Bodleian Library, University of Oxford) 
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Samaritan alphabet. MS Munich CLM 22016, folio 60r (courtesy of the Bayerische Staatsbibliothek, Munich) 
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MS Cambridge, Trinity College B.XIII.3, folio 110v (courtesy of the Master and Fellows, Trinity College, Cambridge) 
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MS Cambridge, Corpus Christi College 48, folio 121r 
(courtesy of the Master and Fellows, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge) 
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MS iX (NLR Yevr.-Arab. I 3866), folio 2r (courtesy of the National Library of Russia, Saint Petersburg) 
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MS 12 (CUL T-S Ar.23.44), folio 3v (courtesy of the Syndics of the Cambridge University Library) 
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MS 3 (CUL T-S Ar.33.31), verso (courtesy of the Syndics of the Cambridge University Library) 
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MS 7 (CULT-S Ar.49.99), folio 2r (courtesy of the Syndics of the Cambridge University Library) 
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MS 7 (CUL T-S NS 163.3), verso (courtesy of the Syndics of the Cambridge University Library) 
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MS 1 (CUL T-S NS 309.52), verso (courtesy of the Syndics of the Cambridge University Library) 
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MS 7 (BLO Heb.e.56), folio 55r (courtesy of the Bodleian Library, University of Oxford) 
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MS BLO Heb.d.68, folio 31v (courtesy of the Bodleian Library, University of Oxford) 
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To Professor Norman Golb, 
A most distinguished scholar and eminent teacher 
in token of high esteem and admiration 
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